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ADVERTISEiniNT. 


»««i|*«4 


Having  brought  the  present  Volume  to  a  close,  thd 
Publishers  acknowledge  the  very  liberal  patronage 
they  have  received  from  their  numerous  Subscri- 
bers, and  beg  to  state,  tliey  intend,  as  a  Sequel  and 
Companion,  to  publish  a  new  Edition  of  Captain 
Cook's  Voyages  round  the  World;  printed  in  the 
same  type  and  size,  and  embellished  with  j\fteen  su- 
perior Engravings,  It  will  be  published,  in  Shilling 
Parts,  once  a  Fortnight,  until  complete ;  making 
in  all  about  eighteen  Parts,  rendering  it  about 
one  half  the  price  it  is  generally  published  at.  Ful- 
ly impressed  with  the  importance  of  furnishing  the 
young  mind  with  Historical  Knowledge,  the  Publish- 
ers hope  for  the  extended  patronage  of  the  public. 
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CAPTAIN  PARRT. 


jtND  OTHERS. 


M.  HE  very  great  interest  ivliich  the  Voyages  of  Capt 
Parry  have  excited  in  the  public  mind,  cannot  but  render 
B  narrative  of  the  occurrences  valuable  to  all  classes  of  read- 
ers. The  journals  already  published  embrace  a  volu- 
minous account,  interesting  to  nautical  and  scientific  men, 
but  of  little  importance  to  the  general  reader. 

The  narrative  presented  in  the  succeeding  pages  erobraccH 
only  those  incidents  which  will  lead  tlie  reader  to  appreciate 
more  than  ever  the  blessings  he  enjoys,  under  the  protec- 

ion  of  just  laws,  mildly  and  equitably  administered.  It 
is  said  that  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples, 
when  the  reader  it  introduced  to  a  knowledge,  that  there 
are  many  of  his  fellow  men  who  have  a  very  limited  supply 
even  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  the  almost  entire  priva- 
tion of  those  social  and  other  comforts  which  are  placed 
within  the  grasp  of  almost  every  individual  of  the  British 
empire,  how  will  he  be  led  to  be  satisfied  in  the  station  of 
life  assigned  him  ;  and  instead  of  nmrniuriiig  that  he  has 
not  all  he  desires,  he  will  feel  sentiments  of  gratitude  that 
his  comforts  fere  so  numei^ous  as  they  are.  To  draw  such 
conclusions  is  the  proper  duty  of  the  reader  ;  and  then  only 
education  becomes  useful  to  society,  when  the  information 
P.  V.  I  B 
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it  obtains  influences  nnd  rcgulutes  tlin  will  nnd   nffbction!*, 
■11(1  produces  order  and  proj:riety  of  cunduct. 

The  idea  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the    North 
Pole  wns  suggested  as   early  ns  the  year  1527,  by  llobert 
Thorne,  merchant,  of  Bristol,  as  appears  from  two  paper<i 
preserved   by  Ilackluit  ;  the  one  addressed  to  king  Henry 
VIII  ;  the  other  to  Dr.   Ley,  the  king's   ambassador  to 
Charles  V.     In  that  addressed   to   the  king  he  says,  "  I 
know  it  to  be  my  boundcn  duty  to  manifest  this  secret  to 
your  grace,    which    hitherto,    I.  8up])ose,  has  been  hid.*' 
This  secret  appears  to  be  the  honour  and  advantage  which 
would  be  derived  from  the  discovery  of  a  passage  by  the 
North  Pole.     He   represents   in    the   strongest   terms   (he 
glory  which  tli*  kings  of  Spttin  and  Portugal   had  obtained 
by  their  discoveries  East  and  West,  and    exhorts  the  king 
to  emulate  their  fame  by  undertaking   discoveries  towards 
the  North.     He  states  in  a  very  masterly  style   the  reputa- 
tion that  must  attend  the  attempt,  and    the  groat  benefits 
likely  to  accrue  to  the  subjects  of  this  country,   from  their 
advantageous  situation,  should  it  be  crowned  with  success, 
which,  he  observes,  seems  to  make  the  exploring  this,  the 
only  hitherto  undiscovered  part,  the  king's  peculiar  duty. 

To  remove  any  objection  to  the  undertaking  which  might 
be  drawn  from  the  supposed  danger,  he  insists  upon  "  the 
great  advantag:cs  of  constant  day-light  in  seas,  that  men 
say,  without  great  danger,  difficulty,  and  peril,  yea,  rather, 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  ;  for  they  being  past  this  little  way 
which  they  named  so  dangerous  (which  may  be  two  or  three 
leagues  before  they  come  to  the  Pole,  and  as  much  more 
after  they  pass  the  Pole),  it  is  clear  from  thenceforth  the 
teas  and  lands  arc  ns  temperat  j  ns  in  these  parts." 

In  the  paper  addressed  to  Dr.  Ley  he  enters  more  mi- 
nutely into  the  advantages  and  practicability  of  the  under> 
taking.  Amongst  iiihiiy  oilier  arguments  to  prove  the 
value  of  the  discovery,  he  urges,  that  by  bailing  northward 
and  passing  the  Pole,  the  navin;ation  from  England  to  th« 
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Spice  Islniuld  wuiihi  be  nhuitcr,  by  more  ibiiii  two  lbou« 
■and  leasues,  thnn  eilbnr  from  Spuiii  by  the  slraitti  ol'  Ma- 
gellan, ur  Portugal  by  the  Cnpi^  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  to  sbew 
tlie  likelihood  of  suoccsh  in  Ibe  eiiterpri^se  lie  says,  it  ia  as 
probable  that  the  cosmographers  should  be  mistaken  in  th4 
opinion  tlipy  entertain  of  the  polar  regions  being  impassa- 
ble from  <>xtremc  cold,  as,  it  has  been  found,  they  were,  in 
supposing  the  countries  under  the  line  to  bo  uninhabitable 
from  excessive  heat.  With  all  the  spirit,  of  a  man  convinced 
of  the  glory  to  be  gained,  and  the  probability  of  success  in 
the  undertaking,  he  addH,-— "  Qod  knoweth,  that  though 
by  it  I  should  have  no  great  interest,  yet  1  have  had,  and 
Htill  have,  no  liitle  mind  of  this  business  ;  so  that  if  1  had 
faculty  to  Miy  will,  it  sliould  be  the  first  thing  that  1  would 
understand,  ev;.Mi  to  attempt,  if  our  seas  northward  be  na- 
vigable to  the  Pole  or  no  '*  Notwithstanding  the  many 
good  arguments,  with  which  he  supported  his  proposition, 
and  the  offer  of  his  own  services,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  procure  an  attempt  to  be  made. 

No  voyage  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  undertake* 
to  explore  the  polar  seas,  till  the  year  1007,  when  "  Henr) 
Hudson  was  set  forth,  at  the  charge  of  certt^'u  worshipful 
merchants  of  London,  to  discover  a  passage  by  the  North 
Pole  to  Jiipan  and  China.*'  He  sailed  from  Gravesend  on 
llie  Orst  of  May,  in  a  ship  called  the  Hopewell,  having  with 
him  ten  men  and  a  boy.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
tind  his  original  journal,  as  well  as  those  of  some  others  of 
the  adventurers  who  followed  him ;  but  without  success  : 
the  only  account  is  an  imperfect  abridgement  in  Purchas, 
by  which  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  his  track  ;  from 
which,  however,  are  drawn  the  following  particulars  : — lie 
toll  in  with  the  land  to  the  westward  in  latitude  73%  on  the 
twenty-first  of  June,  which  he  named  Hold-with-Hopc. 
The  twenty-seventh,  be  fell  in  with  Spitsbergen,  and  met 
with  much  ice ;  he  got  to  80^  23',  which  was  the  northern- 
most laiitudo  he  observed  in.     Giving  an   account  of  the 
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coDcliisfon  of  liisitittcoverics,  lie  says,  *'  On  the  sixtenitli  of 
August  1  saw  land,  by  reason  of  (he  clearness  of  the  wea- 
Cher,  stretching  far  into  82^,  and,  by  the  bowing  and  shew, 
ingofthesky,  much  farther;  which  when  I  first  saw,  1 
hoped  to  have  had  a  free  sea  between  the  land  and  the  ice, 
and  meant  to  have  compassed  this  land  by  the  north  ;  but 
now  finding  it  was  impossible,  by  means  of  the  abundance 
of  ice  compassing  us  about  by  the  north,  and  joining*  to  the 
land;  and  seeing  God  did  bless  us  with  a  wind,  we  re- 
turned, bearing  up  the  helm.*'  He  afterwards  adds : 
**  And  this  I  can  assure  at  this  present,  that  between  78^**, 
and  82*,  by  this  way  there  is  no  passage.** — In  coneequence 
of  this  opinion,  he  was  the  next  year  employed  on  the  nortli- 
east  discovery. 

In  March  1609,  old  style,  "  A  voyage  was  set  forth  by 
the  right  woi-shipful  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Muscovy  Company,  to  Cherry  Island,  and  for  a  further 
discovery  to  be  made  toward  the  North  Pole,  for  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  trade  or  passage  that  way,  in  (he  ship  called  the 
AmKy,  of  burthen  seventy  tons,  in  wiiich  Jonas  Poole  was 
master,  having  fourteen  men  and  one  boy.*' — ii<>  weighed 
from  Blackwall,  March  the  first,  oldstyh-  ;  and  after  great 
severity  of  weather,  an<t  much  difficulty  from  (he  ice,  he 
made  the  sou(h  part  of  Spitsbergen  on  the  16th  of  May.  Me 
sailed  along  and  sounded  the  coast,  giving  names  to  several 
places,  and  making  many  very  accurate  observations.  On 
the  26Ui,  being  near  Fair  Foreland,  ho  «ent  his  mate  on 
shore  ; — and  in  speaking  of  this  at  his  return,  says,  '*  More- 
over, i  was  certified  (hat  all  the  ponds  and  lakes  were  un- 
frozen, they  being  fresh  water  ;  which  pu((c(h  me  in  hope  of 
a  mild  summer  here,  after  so  sharp  a  beginning  as  1  have 
had  ;  and  my  opiision  is  such,  and  1  assure  myself  it  is  so, 
(hat  a  passsage  may  be  as  soon  attained  this  way  by  (he 
Pole,  as  any  unknown  way  whatsoever,  by  reason  (he  sun 
did    give  a  great  heat  in  this  climate*  and  the  ice  (1  mean 
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that  frcezctli  here)  is   aothin^  so  huge  as  I  have  seen  In 
•eveiity-three  degrees.'* 

These  hopes,  however,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  relinquish 
for  that  year,  having  twice  attempted  in  vain  to  get  beyond 
70*  50'.  On  the  3ist  of  June,  he  stood  to  the  southward, 
to  get  a  loading  of  fish,  and  arrived  in  London  the  last  of 
August.  He  was  employed  the  following  year  (1011)  in  a 
small  bark  called  the  Elizabeth,  of  50  tuns.  The  instruc* 
tions  for  this  voyage,  which  may  be  found  at  length  in  Pur- 
ciias,  are  excellently  drawn  up  :  they  direct  him,  after 
having  attended  the  fishery  for  some  time,  to  attempt  dis- 
coveries to  the  North  Pole  as  long  as  the  season  will  permit ; 
with  a  discretionary  clause,  to  act  in  unforeseen  cases  as 
shall  appear  to  him  most  for  the  advancement  of  the  disco- 
very,  and  interest  of  his  employers.  This  however  proved 
an  unfortunate  voyage  :  for  having  staid  in  Cross  Road  till 
the  16th  of  June,  on  account  of  the  bad  weather,  and  great 
quantity  of  ice,  he  sailed  from  thence  on  that  day,  and 
steered  WbN  fourteen  leagues,  where  he  found  a  bank 
of  ice  :  he  returned  to  Cross  Road ;  from  whence  when  he 
sailed  he  found  the  ice  to  lie  close  to  the  land  about  the  lati- 
tude of  80*^,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  that  way  ; 
and  the  strong  tides  makini;  it  dangerous  to  deal  with  the 
ice,  he  determined  to  stand  along  it  to  the  southward,  to 
try  if  he  could  find  the  sea  more  open  that  way,  and  so 
get  to  the  westward,  and  proceed  on  his  voyage.  He 
found  the  ice  to  lie  nearest  8W  and  SWbS  and  ran 
along  it  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  leagues.  He  had  no 
ground  near  the  ice  at  160,  180,  or  200  fathoms  :  per- 
ceiving the  ice  still  to  trend  to  the  southward,  he  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Spitsbergen  for  the  fishery,  where  he  lost 
his  ship. 

In  the  year  1614,  another  voyage  was  undertaken,  in 
which  Baffin  and  Fothcrby  were  employed.  With  much 
diificulty,  and  after  repeated  attempts  in  vain  with  the  ship, 
(hoy  got  with  their  boats   to  the   firm    ice,  which  joined  to 
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Red-Deacn  ;  they  walked  uvor  tite  ice,  to  that  place,  in 
hopes  of  fiiulini^  whale-tins,  &c.  in  which  they  were  dis- 
appointed. Fotherby  adds,  in  his  accouiit :  **  Thus,  as 
we  could  not  tind  what  we  desired  to  see,  so  did  we  behold 
that  which  we  wislied  had  not  been  there  to  be  seen  ;  which 
was  great  abundance  of  ioe,  that  lay  close  to  the  shore,  and 
also  off  at  sea  as  far  as  we  could  discern.  On  the  eleventh 
of  August  they  sailed  from  Fuir- Haven,  to  try  if  the  ice 
would  let  them  pa»s  to  the:  northward,  or  north-eastward  ; 
they  steered  from  Cape  Barren,  or  Vogel  Sang,  NEbE 
eight  leagues,  where  they  met  with  the  ice,  which  lay 
EbS  and  WbN.  The  iifteenth  of  August  they  saw 
ice  frozen  in  the  sea  of  above  the  thickness  of  an  half- 
crown. 

Fotherby  was  again  fitted  out  the  next  year  in  a  piiiiiace 
of  twenty  tons,  called  the  Hichurd,  with  ten  men.  In  this 
voyage  he  was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  getting  far(':er 
than  in  his  last.  lie  refers  to  a  chart,  in  which  he  had 
traced  the  ship's  course  on  every  traverse,  to  shew  how  far 
the  stnte  of  that  sea  was  discovered  between  30  and  71°  of  la- 
titude, and  for  36"  of  longitude  from  Hackluit's headland.  He 
concludes  the  account  of  his  voyage  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  Now  if  any  demand  my  opinion  concerning  hope  of  a 
passage  to  be  found  in  those  seas,  I  answer,  that  it  is  true, 
(hat  I  both  hoped  and  much  desired  to  have  passed  further 
than  I  did,  but  was  hindered  with  ice ;  wherein  although  I 
have  Itut  attained  my  desire,  yai  iorasmucii  as  it  appears  not 
yet  to  the  contrary,  but  that  there  is  a  spacious  sea  betwixt 
(iroinland  and  king  James  ills  new  land  [Spitsl>(>ri>vn]  al- 
though much  |)estered  with  ice  ;  1  will  not  seem  to  dissuade 
this  worshipful  company  from  the  yearly  adventuring  of  150 
T  200  pounds  at  the  most,  till  some  further  discovery  be 
made  of  the  said  seas  and  land  adjacent."  It  appears  that 
the  Russia  company,  cither  satisfied  with  his  endeavours  and 
despairing  of  further  success,  or  tired  of  the  expence,  nevit 
employed  any  more  ships  on  Miissdifctovcry. 
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As  these  voyages  wore  fitted  out  hy  private  atlvcntiirera, 
for  the  douhle  purpose  of  (tiscovery  and  prei^ent  advantage  ; 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  attention  of  the  navigators  was 
in  a  measure  diverted  from  pursuing  the  more  remote  and 
less  profitable  object  of  the  two,  with  all  the  attention  that 
could  have  been  wished.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  me- 
mory of  these  men,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  appear  to 
have  encountered  dangers,  which  at  that  period  must  have 
been  particularly  alarming  from  their  novelty,  with  the 
greatest  fortitude  »nd  perseverance;  as  well  as  to  huve 
shewn  a  degree  of  diligence  and  skill,  not  only  in  the  ordi- 
nary and  practical,  but  more  scientific  parts  of  their  pro* 
fession,  which  might  have  done  honour  to  modern  seamen, 
with  all  their  advantages  of  later  improvements. 

This  great  point  of  geography,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant in  its  consequences  to  a  commercial  nation  and  mari- 
time power,  but  the  only  one  which  had  never  yet  been  the 
object  of  royal  attention,  was  suffered  to  remain  without 
further  investigation,  from  the  year  1615  till  1773,  when  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  in  consequence  of  an  application  which 
hafi  been  made  to  him  by  the  Royal  Society,  laid  before 
his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  a  proposal  for  an 
expedition  to  try  how  far  navigation  was  practicable  to- 
wards the  North  Pole :  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
direct  should  be  immediately  undertaken,  with  every  en- 
couragement that  could  countenance  such  an  enterpriie, 
and  every  assistance  that  could  contribute  to  its  success. 

Capt.  Constantino  John  Phipps,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,  had  the  honour  of  being  entrusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  this  undertaking.  The  nature  of  the  voyage  re- 
quiring particulak'  care  in  the  choice  and  equipment  of  the 
ships,  the  Racehorse  and  Curc'ass  bombs  were  fixed  upon 
as  the  strongost,  and  therefore  properest  for  the  purpose. 
The  probability  that  such  nn  expedition  could  not  be  carried 
un  without  meeting  with  much  ic«,  made  some  additional 
stiengthening  necessary  :  theyAverc  therefore  immediately 
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taken  into  dock)  and  fitted  in  (he  most  complete  manner 
fur  the  service.  The  complement  for  the  Racehorse  was 
fixed  at  ninety  men,  and  the  ordinary  establishment  de- 
parted from,  by  appointing  an  additional  number  of  otli- 
ners,  and  entering  <^ectiYe  men  instead  of  the  usual  nym- 
ber  of  boys. 

In  giYing  an  account  of  this  voyage,  Capt.  Phipps  says — 
**  I  was  allowed  to  recommend  the  officers  ;  end  was  very 
happy  to  find,  during  the  course  of  the  voyage,  by  the 
great  assistance  I  received  on  mnn;^  occasions  from  their  abi- 
lities and  experience,  that  1  lind  not  been  mistaken  in   the 
characters  of  those  upon  whom  so  much  depended  in  the 
performance  of  this  service.     Two  masters  of  Greenland- 
men  were  employed  as  pilots  for  each  ship.      The  Race- 
horse was  also  furnished  with  the  new  chain-pumps  made 
by  Mr.  Cole  according  to  Capt.  Bentinck*s  improvements, 
which  were  found  to  answer  perfectly  well.     We  also  made 
use  of  Dr.  Irving's  a])paratus  for  distilling  fresh  water  from 
the  sea,  with  the  greatest  success.     Some  small  but  useful 
alterations,  were  made  in  the  species  of  provisions  usually 
supplied  in  the  navy  ;  an  additional  quantity  of  spirits  was 
allowed  for  each  ship,  to  be  issued  at  the  discretion  of  the 
commanders,  when  extraordinary  fatigue  or  severity  Of  the 
weather  might  make  it  expedient.     A  quantity  of  wine  was 
also  allotted  for  the  use  of  the  sick.    Additional  clothing, 
adapted  to  that  rigour  of  climate,  which  from  the  relation  of 
former  navigators  we  were  taught  to  expect,  was  onlered 
to  be  put  on  board,  to  be  given  to  the  seamen  uhen  we  nr- 
rived  in  the  high  latitudes.     Il  was  foreseen  that  one  or 
both  uf  the  ships  might  be  sacriHced  in  the  prosecution   of 
this  undertaking ;  the  boats  for  each  ship  were  therefore 
calculated  in  number  and  size,  to  be  fit,  on  any  emergency, 
to  transport  the  whole  crew.    In  short,  every  thing  which 
eould  tend  to  promote  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  or 
contribute  to  the  security,  health,  and  convenience  of  the 
ship*s  companies,  was  granted. 
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On  the  lOtli  of  Apnl,  1^73.  Capt.  Pliipps  received  liia 
eomiiussion  for  the  Ftaceliorsc,  with  an  order  to  get  her 
fitted  with  the  greatest  dispatch  for  a  voyage  of  discovery 
towards  the  North  Pole,  and  to  proceed  to  the  Nore  for 
further  orders. 

On  the  27th,  he  anchored  at  the  Nore,  and  was  joined 
by  Capt.  Lutwidge,  in  the  Carcass,  on  the  30th:  her 
equipment  was  to  have  been  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Racehorse,  but  when  fitted,  Capt.  Lutwidge 
finding  her  too  deep  in  the  water  to  proceed  to  sea  with 
safety,  obtained  leave  of  the  Admiralty  to  put  ax  guns 
on  shore,  to  reduce  the  complement  of  men,  and  return  a 
quantity  of  provisions  proportionable  to  that  reduction.  On 
the  4th  of  June  they  sailed,  and  on  the  20th  began  to  make 
use  of  Dr.  Irving^a  apparatus  for  distilling  fresh  water  from 
the  sea  :  repeated  trials  gave  us  the  most  satisfactory  proof 
of  its  utility  :  the  water  produced  from  it  was  perfectly  free 
from  salt,  and  wholesome,  being  used  for  boiling  Se  ship*a 
provisions  ;  which  convenience  would  alone  be  a  desirable 
object  in  all  voyages,  independent  of  the  benefit  of  so  use- 
ful a  resource  in  case  of  distress  for  water.  The  quantity 
produced  every  day  varied  from  accidental  circumstances, 
but  was  generally  from  thirty- four  to  forty  gallons,  without 
any  great  e.ddition  of  fuel.  Twice  indeed  the  quantity 
produced  was  only  twenty -three  gallons  on  each  distilla- 
tion  :  this  amounts  to  more  than  a  quart  for  eBch  man, 
which,  though  not  a  plentiful  allowance,  is  much  more  than 
what  is  necessary  for  subsistence.  In  cases  of  real  ne- 
cessity there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  much  greater 
quantity  might  be  produced  without  an  inconvenient  ex- 
pence  of  fuel. 

After  many  inelTectual  attempts  up  to  the  first  of  August 
to  proceed,  being  In  latitude  80°  31 ,  and  longitude  18*  48, 
the  captain  in  his  journal  says,  "  The  ice  pressed  in  fast; 
there  was  not  now  the  smallest  opening  ;  the  two  ship- 
were  within  less  than  two  lengths  of  each  otherji  separated 
P.  V.  1  c 
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by  ice,  and  iieulier  having  room  to  turn.  Tlie  lee  which 
had  been  all  flat  the  day  before,  and  almost  level  with  the 
water*8  edge,  was  now  in  many  places  forced  higher  than 
the  main  yard,  by  the  pieces  squeezing  together,  and  there 
■eemed  to  be  no  prcbability  of  getting  theshipti  out  a^ain, 
without  a  strong  east,  or  north-east  wind.  There  was  not 
the  smallest  appearance  of  open  water,  except  a  little  to- 
wards the  west  point  of  the  north-cast  land.  The  seven 
islands  and  north-east  land,  with  the  frozen  sea,  formed 
almost  a  bason,  leaving  but  about  four  points  opening  for 
the  ice  to  drift  out,  in  case  of  a  change  of  wind.  On  the 
3rd,  the  weather  was  very  fine,ulear,  and  calm  ;  we  perceived 
that  the  ships  had  been  driven  far  to  the  eastward  ;  the  ice 
wa&  much  closer  than  before,  and  the  passage  by  which  we 
had  come  in  closed  up,  no  open  wnter  being  in  sight,  either 
in  that  or  any  other  quarter.  The  ])ilots  having  expressed 
a  wish  to  get  if  possible  farther  out,  the  ship*8  companies 
were  set  to  work  at  five  in  the  morning,  to  cut  a  passage 
through  the  ice,  and  warp  through  the  small  openings  to 
the  westward.  Wc  found  the  ice  very  deep,  having  sawed 
sometimes  through  pieces  twelve  feet  thick.  This  labour 
was  continued  the  whole  day,  but  without  any  success  ; 
our  utmost  efforts  not  having  moved  the  ships  above  three 
hundred  yards  to  'he  westward  through  the  ice,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  hud  been  driven  (together  with  the  ice  itself, 
to  which  they  were  last)  far  to  the  N£  and  eastward,  by 
the  current ;  which  had  also  forced  tlie  loose  ice  from  the 
westward,  between  the  island,  where  it  became  packed,  and 
as  fino  as  the  main  body. 

On  the  5th,  the  probability  of  get'.ing  the  ships  out  ap- 
pearing every  hour  less,  and  the  season  being  already  far 
advanced,  some  speedy  resolution  became  necessary  as  to 
the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  people  As 
the  Bituation  of  the  ships  prevented  us  from  seeing  the  state 
of  the  ice  to  the  westward,  by  which  our  future  proceedings 
tniist  in  a  great  measure  be  determine<i,  1  i>ent  Mr.  Walden, 
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one  of  the  midsh'.pmen,  with  two  pitocs>,  to  an  island  about 
twelve  miles  oflT:  on  his  return  they  stated  that  the  ice, 
though  close,  all  about  us,  was  open  to  the  westward  round 
the  point  by  which  we  came  in.  They  also  told  me,  that 
when  upon  the  island  they  had  the  wind  very  fresh  to  the 
eastward,  though  where  the  ships  lay  it  had  been  almost 
calm  all  day.  This  circumstance  considerably  lessened  the 
hopes  we  had  hitherto  entertained  of  the  immediate  effect  of 
nn  easterly  wind  in  clearing  the  bay.  We  had  but  one  al- 
ternative ;  either  patiently  to  wait  the  event  of  the  weather 
upon  the  ships,  in  hopes  of  getting  them  out,  or  to  betake 
ourselves  to  the  boats.  The  ships  had  driven  into  shoal 
water,  having  but  fourteen  fathoms.  Should  they,  or  the 
ice  to  which  they  were  fast,  take  the  ground,  they  must  be  in- 
evitably lost,  and  probably  overset.  The  hopes  oi  getting 
the  ships  out  was  not  hastily  to  be  relinquished,  nor  obsti- 
nately adhered  toj  till  all  other  means  of  retreat  were  cut 
ofT.  Having  no  harbour  to  lodge  them  in,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  winter  them  here,  with  any  probability  of  their 
being  again  serviceable ;  our  provisions  would  be  very  shurt 
for  such  an  undertaking,  were  itotherwiso  feasible ;  and  cup- 
posing,  what  appeared  impossible,  that  wc  could  get  to  the 
nearest  rocks,  and  make  some  conveniences  for  wintering, 
being  now  in  an  unfrequented  part,  whore  ships  never  even 
attempt  to  come,  we  should  have  the  same  ditficulties  to 
encounter  the  next  year,  without  the  same  resources  ;  the 
remains  of  the  ships  company,  in  all  probability,  not  in 
health ;  no  provisions,  and  the  sea  not  so  open,  this  year 
having  certainly  been  uncommonly  clear.  Indeed  it  could 
not  have  been  expected  that  more  than  a  very  small  part 
should  survive  the  hardships  of  such  a  winter  with  every 
advantage ;  much  less  in  our  present  situation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  undertaking  to  move  so  large  a  body  for  so 
oonsiderable  a  distance  by  boats,  was  not  without  Tery 
•erious  difficulties.  Should  we  renmin  much  longer  here^ 
the  ba<i  weather  must  be  expected  to  set  in      The  stay  of 
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the  DHtebmen  to  the  Northward  is  very  doubtful :  if  the 
northern  harbours  kept  clear,  they  stay  till  the  beginning 
of  September  ;  but  when  the  loose  ice  sets  in,  they  quit 
them  immediately.  I  thought  it  proper  to  send  for  the 
officers  of  both  ships,  and  informed  them  of  my  intention  of 
pvepairing  the  boats  for  going  away  I  immediately  hoisted 
out  the  boats,  and  took  every  precaution  in  my  power  tp 
make  them  secure  and  comfortable ;  the  fitting  would 
necessarily  take  up  some  days.  The  water  shoaling,  and 
the  ships  driving  fast  towards  the  rocks  to  the  NE,  I  or- 
dered canvass  bread-bags  to  be  made,  in  case  it  should  be 
necessary  very  suddenly  to  betake  ourselves  to  the  boats  : 
I  also  sent  a  man  with  u  lead  and  line  to  the  northward, 
and  another  from  the  Carcass  to  the  eastward,  to  sound 
wherever  they  found  cracks  in  the  ice,  that  we  might  have 
notice  before  either  the  ships,  or  the  ice  to  which  they  were 
fast,  took  the  ground  ;  as  in  that  case,  they  must  instantly 
have  been  crushed  or  overset. 

**  On  the  7th,  in  the  morning  I  set  out  with  theiaunch  over 
the  ice  ;  she  hauled  much  easier  than  I  could  have  ex- 
pected ;  ve  got  her  about  two  miles.  1  then  returned  with 
the  people  for  their  dinner.  Finding  the  ice  rather  more 
open  near  the  ships,  1  was  encouraged  to  attempt  moving 
them.  The  wind  being  easterly,  though  but  little  of  it, 
we  set  the  sails,  and  got  the  ships  about  a  mile  to  the  west- 
ward. They  moved  indeed,  but  very  sluwly,  and  were  not 
now  by  a  great  deal  so  far  to  the  westward  as  where  they 
were  beset.  However,  I  kept  all  the  sail  upon  them,  to 
force  through  whenever  the  ice  slacked  the  least.  The  peo- 
ple behaved  very  well  in  hauling  the  boat ;  they  seemed  re- 
conciled to  the  idea  of  quitting  the  ships,  and  to  have  the 
fullest  confidence  in  their  officers.  The  boats  could  not 
with  the  greatest  diligence  be  gut  to  the  water  side  before 
the  fourteenth  ;  if  the  situation  of  the  ships  did  not  alter  hj 
that  time,  I  should  not  be  justified  in  staying  longer  by  theuii. 
In  the  mean  time,  1  resolved  to  carry  on  both  attempts  to- 
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f^ether,  mot ing  tlie  boats  ooiistaiitly  but  without  omitting 
■n  opportunity  of  getting  the  ships  through. 

On  the  8th,  at  half  past  four*  1  sent  two  pilots  with  three 
men  to  see  the  state  of  the  ice  to  the  westward,  that  1 
might  judge  of  the  probability  of  getting  the  ships  out.  At 
line  they  returned,  and  reported  the  ice  to  be  very  heayy 
and  close,  consisting  chiefly  of  larg'  fields.  Between  nine, 
and  ten  this  morning,  I  set  out  with  the  people,  and  got 
the  launch  above  three  miles.  The  weather  being  foggy 
and  the  people  having  worked  hard,  I  thought  it  best  to 
return  on  board  between  six  and  seven.  The  ships  had  in 
the  mean  time  moved  something  through  the  ice,  and  the 
ice  itself  had  drifted  still  more  to  the  westward.  At 
night  there  was  little  wind,  and  a  thick  fog,  so  that  I  could 
notjudgeprecisely  of  the  advantages  we  had  gained  ;  but  I 
still  feared  that,  however  flattering,  it  was  not  such  as  to 
justify  my  giving  up  the  idea  of  moving  the  boats,  the  sea- 
son advancing  so  fast,  tlie  preservation  of  the  ships  being 
80  uncertain,  and  the  situation  of  the  people  so  critical. 

On  the  0th,  we  moved  the  ship  a  little  through  some  very 
small  openings.  In  the  afternoon,  upon  its  clearing  up,  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  ships  had  driven  much 
more  than  we  could  have  expected  to  the  westward.  We 
Worked  hard  all  day,  and  got  them  something  more  to  the 
westward  through  the  ice ;  but  nothing  in  comparison  to 
what  the  ice  itself  had  drifted.  We  got  past  the  launches; 
I  sent  a  number  uf  men  for  them,  and  got  them  on  board. 
Between  three  and  four  in  the  morning  the  wind  was  west- 
crly,  and  it  snowed  i\\st.  Tlie  people  having  been  much 
fatigued,  we  were  obliged  to  desist  from  working  for  a  few 
\iour8.  The  progress  which  the  ships  had  made  through 
the  ice  was,  however,  a  very  favourable  event  ;  the  drift  of 
the  ice  was  an  advantage  that  might  be  as  suddenly  lost, 
as  it  had  been  unexpectedly  gained,  by  a  change  in  the  cur- 
rent; we  had  experienced  the  iuefficacy  of  an  easterly  wind 
wlit*n  far  in  the  lay*  and   under  the  high  land  ;  but  having 
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now  gotthiougli  so  much  of  the  ice,  we  began  ogaia  to  con* 
ceive  hopes  that  a  brisk  gale  from  that  quarter  Would  suoii 
effectually  clear  us. 

On  the  10th,  the  wind  springing  up  totheNNB  in  the 
morning,  we  set  all  the  sail  we  could  upon  the  ship,  and 
forced  her  through  a  great  deal  of  very  heavy  ice  ;  she 
struck  often  very  hard,  and  with  one  stroke  broke  the 
shank  of  the  best  bower  anchor  About  noon  we  had  got 
her  through  all  the  ice,  and  out  to  sea.  I  stood  to  the 
NW  to  make  the  ice,  and  found  the  main  body  just 
where  we  left  it.  At  three  in  the  morning,  with  a  good 
breeze  easterly,  we  were  standing  to  the  westward,  be- 
tween the  land  and  the  ice,  both  in  sight  ;  the  weather 
hazy. 

On  the  11th,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  harbour  of 
Smeerenbcrg,  to  refresh  the  people  after  their  fatigues. 
We  found  here  four  of  the  Dutch  ships,  which  we  had  left 
in  the  Nor  ways  when  we  sailed  from  Vogel  Sang,  and 
upon  which  I  had  depended  for  carrying  the  people  home  in 
case  we  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  ships.  In  this  sound 
there  is  good  anchorage  in  thirteen  fathoms,  sandy  bottom, 
nut  far  from  the  shore  ;  it  is  well  sheltered  from  all  winds. 
The  island  close  to  which  we  lay  is  called  Amsterdam  Is- 
land, the  westernmost  point  of  which  is  Hacluyt*s  Head 
Land  ;  here  the  Dutch  used  formerly  to  boil  their  whule-oil, 
and  the  remains  of  some  conveniences  erected  by  them  for 
that  purpose  arc  still  visible.  Once  they  attempted  to  make 
nn  CHtahlishmcnt,  and  left  some  people  to  winter  here,  who 
all  porislied.  The  Dutch  ships  still  resort  to  this  place  for 
the  latter  season  of  the  whale  fishery.  The  black  moun- 
tains, white  snow,  and  beautiful  colour  of  the  ice,  make  a 
romantic  and  uncommon  picture.  Large  pieces  frequently 
break  off  from  the  icebergs,  and  fall  with  great  noise  into 
the  water:  we  observed  ono  pece  which  had  floated  out 
into  the  bay,  and  grounded  in  twcntjr-four  fathoms  ;  it  wat 
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fifty  feet  tiigli  above  the  itirfnoe  of  the  water,  and  of  the 
■ame  beautiful  colour  as  the  iceberg. 

**  Wc  suw  no  springs  or  riTers,  the  water,  wliicli  we 
found  in  great  plenty,  being  all  produced  by  the  melting  of 
the  anow,  from  the  mountains.     During  the  Mihnle  time  we 
were  in  these  latitudes,  there  was  no  thunder  or  lightning. 
I  must  also  add,  that  I  never  found  what  Is  mentioned  by 
Marten,  (who  is  generally  accurate  in  his  observations,  and 
faithful  in  his  accounts)  of  the  suu  at  midnight  resembling 
in  appearance  the  moon  ;    I    saw  no  difference  in  clear 
weather  between  t'le  sun   at  midnight  and  any  other  time, 
but   what  arose  from  a  different  degree  of  altitude  ;  the 
brightness  of  the   light  appearing  there,  as  well  as  else- 
where, to  depend  upon  the  obliquity  of  his  rays.     The  sky 
was  in  general  loaded  with  hard  white  clouds  ;  so  that  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  the  sun  and  the  horizon  both 
free  from  them  even  in  the  clearest  weather.     We  could  al- 
ways perceive  when  we  were  approaching  the  ice,   long  be- 
fore we  saw  it,  by  a  bright  appearance   near  the  horizon, 
which  the  pilots  called  the  blink  of  the  ice.     Hudson   re- 
marked, that  the  sea  where  he  met  with  ice  was  blue  ;  but 
the  green  sea  was  free  from  it.     During  the  time  that  we 
were  fast  amongst  the  Seven  Islands,  we  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  irresistible  force  of  the  large 
bodies  of  floating  ice.     We  have  often  seen  a  piece  of  several 
acres  square  lifted  up  between  two  much  larger  pieces,  and 
as  it  were  becoming  one  with  them  ;  and  afterwards  this 
pieoe  so  formed  acting  in  the  same  manner  upon  a  second 
and  third  ;  which  would  probably  have  continued  to  be  the 
effect,  till  the  whole  bay  had  been  so  filled  with  ice  that  the 
different  pieces  could  have  had  no  motion,   bad  not  the 
stream  taken  an  unexpected  turn,  and   set  the  ice  out  of 
the  bay 

"  On  the  S'2nd,  the  season  was  so  very  far  advanced,  and 
fogs  as  well  as  galea  of  wind  so  much  to  be  expected,  that 
nothing  more  could  now  b?  done,  had  any  thing  been  left 
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untrictl.  The  «iimincr  ap))ears  to  have  boon  unoommonljr 
favourable  for  our  purpose,  and  afforded  ui  tlic  fullest  oppoiv 
tunity  of  ascertaining  repeatedly  the  situation  of  that  wall  of 
ice,  extending  for  more  than  twenty  degrees  between  the  la« 
titudes  of  sixty  and  eighty ^ne,  without  the  smallest  ap< 
pearance  of  any  opening. 

**  I  should  here  conclude  the  account  of  the  voyage,  had 
not  some  observations  and  experiments  occurred  on  the  pas- 
sage home. 

'*  In  steering  to  the  southward  we  soon  found  the  weather 
grow  more  mild,  or  rather  to  our  feelings  warm.  August 
84th,  we  saw  Jupiter ;  the  sight  of  n  star  was  now  become 
almost  as  extraordinary  a  phenomenon,  as  the  sun  at  mid- 
night, when  we  first  got  within  the  Arctic  circle.  The  wea- 
ther was  very  fine  for  some  part  of  the  voyage ;  on  tlie  4th 
of  September,  the  water  being  perfectly  smooth  with  a  dead 
calm,  I  repeated  with  success  the  attempt  I  had  made  to  get 
soundings  in  the  main  ocean  at  great  depths,  and  struck 
ground  in  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  fathoms,  with  cir- 
cumstances that  convince  me  I  was  not  mistaken  in  the 
depth  ;  the  bottom  was  a  fine  soft  blue  clay.  From  the  7th, 
of  September,  when  we  were  oft'  Shetland,  till  the  S4th, 
when  we  made  Orfordness,  we  had  very  hard  gales  of  wind 
with  little  intermission,  which  were  constantly  indicated 
several  hours  before  they  came  on  by  the  fall  of  the  baro- 
meter, and  rise  of  the  manometer:  this  proved  to  me  the 
utility  of  those  instruments  at  sea.  In  one  of  these  gales, 
the  hardest,  I  think,  I  ever  was  in,  and  with  the  greatest 
sea,  we  lost  three  of  our  boats,  and  were  ol)ligcd  to  heave 
two  of  our  guns  overboard,  and  bear  away  for  r«oine  time, 
thAugh  near  a  lee  shore,  to  clear  the  ship  of  water.  In  one 
of  these  gales  on  the  12th  of  September,  Dr.  Irving  tried 
the  temperature  of  the  sea  in  that  state  of  agitation,  and 
found  it  considerably  warmer  than  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  observation  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it  agrees  with 
a  passage  in   Plutarch's  Natural   Qiiestions  not  (I  believe; 
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iiefore  taken  notice  of,  or  coiiArmeil  by  experiment,  in  whieh 
lie  remarks,  **  that  the  seu  becomes  wurmer  by  being  a^- 
Irttcjl  in  waves.'* 

The  frequent  and  very  heavy  gales  at  the  latter  end  of  (he 
year,  coulirweo  'ne  in  the  opinion,  that  the  time  of  our  sail- 
ing' from  ISngland  was  the  properest  that  could   have  been 
chosen.     These  gales  are  as  common  in  the  Spring  as  in  the 
Autumn  ;  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  therefore,  that  at 
an  early  season  we  should  have  met  with  tlic  same   bad 
weather  in  going  out  as  we  did  un  our  return.     The   una- 
voidable  necessity  of  carrying  a  quantity   of  additional 
stores  and  provisions,  rendered  the  ships  so  deep  in  the  wa- 
ter, that  in  heavy  gales  the  boats,  with  many  of  the  stores, 
must  probably  have  been  thrown  overboard  ;  as  we  expe- 
rienced on  our  way  home,  though  the  ships  were  then  much 
lightened  by  the  consumption  of  provisions,   and  expendi- 
ture of  stores.     Such  accidents  in  the  outset  must  have  de- 
feated the  voyage.    At  the  time  we  sailed,  added  to  the  fine 
weather,  we  had  the  further  advantage  of  nearly  reaching 
the  latitude  of  eighty  without  seeing  ice,  which  the  Qreen- 
landmen  generally  fall  in  with  in  the  latitude  of  seventy- 
three  or  seventy-four.    There  was  also  most  probability,  if 
ever  navigation  should  be  practicable  to  the  Pole,  of  find- 
ing the  sea  open  to  the  northward  after  the  solstice  ;  the 
sun   having  then  exerted  the  full  influence  of  bis   rays, 
though  there  was  enough  of  the  summer  still  remaining  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  seas  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward of  Spitsbergen.  With  these  observations  Capt.  Phipps 
concludes  his  narrative. 

To  seek  for  a  passage  by  the  North  Pole  waa  among  the 
objects  committed  to  the  exertions  of  that  great  navigator 
Captain  Cook,  but  their  efforts  led  them  to  assert  the  utter 
in^possibility  of  effecting  it.  Passing  over  other  attempts, 
we  shall  proceed  to  a  narration  of  t'le  circumstanoes  which 
tttended  the  efforts  of  Lieut.  Parry  in  the  First  Voyage 
which  was  commitied  to  his  superintendance. 
P.  V.  1.  D 
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The  spirit  and  capacity  manifested  by  him  wlien  he  aC' 
ooiDpanled  Capt-  Ross,  led  the  government  io  select  him  in 
unothcr  attempt  at  discovery  of  a  passage  into  the  Pacific  : 
accordingly  be  was  appointed  to  command  a  bomb  ves- 
sel called  the  Hecia,  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
tons  burthen)  and  put  into  commission  on  the  2Ist  of  Ja- 
nuary 1819.  A  gun  brig,  named  the  Griper,  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  this  service  and  the  command  given  to  Lieut. 
Liddon,  with  orders  to  obey  Lieut.  Parry^s  directions. 
Both  ships  underwent  a  thorough  repair,  and  every  mode 
was  adopted  to  strengthen  thei<*  timbers  and  enable  them 
to  encounter  the  rough  and  tempestuous  seas  they  were  to 
explore.  The  officers  and  crew  were  to  receive  double  pay  j 
and  as  most  of  the  seamen  who  had  sailed  with  Capt.  Ross 
entered  themselves  for  the  present  voyage,  more  expert  and 
qualified  seamen  were  not  to  be  fouud.  Every  thing  which 
former  experience  could  suggest,  and  which  money  and  ef- 
fort could  produce,  was  adopted  fur  the  comfort  of  the  crew 
and  to  render  the  voyage  successful.  Upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred chaldrons  of  coals  were  taken  in  as  ballast.  Abun- 
dance of  warm  clothing  was  also  provided  to  be  used  when 
necessary,  and  a  quantity  of  such  articles  as  it  was  supposed 
would  be  acceptable  to  any  of  the  natives  of  the  different 
places  they  might  visit. 

That  the  most  satisfactory  assurances  might  be  procured 
of  proper  attention  being  paid  to  every  arrangement,  tlie 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  others  high  in  office  visited 
the  vessels  previous  to  their  sailing 

All  the  preparations  were  completed  early  in  the  month 
of  April  and  the  vessels  now  only  waited  for  a  wind  to  take 
them  down  the  river.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  tlie 
completement  of  each,  with  the  rank  they  held. 
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Names  of  the  officers,  &c.  who  sailed  on  bourd  the  two 

ships. 

On  board  the  Hecla, 

Lieut.  William  FIdward  Parry, ....  Commander    ' 

Capt.  £dward  Sabine,  R.A Astronomer. 

Frederick  William  Decchey, Ijieutenant. 

John  Edwards,    Surgeon. 

Alexander  Fisher,    Assistant  Surgeon 

William  Harvey  Hooper    Purser. 

Messrs.  Nias,  Dealey,    Palmer,  I  .-.,  ,. 
«             .  U    .  t  Midshipmen. 

Ross,  and  Busbnan,     ' 

.        James  Halse,    Clerk.  ^'i'"" 

James  Scallon,     Gunner. 

Jacob  Swansea,    Boatswain. 

Williair.  Wallis,  Carpenter. 

Other  officers  and  seamen,  43.  . 

On  hoard  the  Griper. 

Lieut.  Liddon,  Commander. 

H.  P.  Hoppner, Lieutenant. 

Charles  James  Beverly,  Surgeon. 

Messrs.  Reid,  Skene,  and  Griffiths,  Midshipmen. 

Cyrus  Wakeham, Clerk. 

With  29  inferior  officers  and  seamen. 

The  following  instructions  for  his  general  conduct  were 

issued  to  Capt.  Parry  by  the  Lurds  of  the  Admiralty. 

By  thft  Commi»$ioners  fbr  executing  the  Office  of  Lard 

High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 

and  Jrelandy  S^c.  8fc. 

WHEREAS  we  have  thought  fit  to  appoint  you   to  the 

command  of  an  Expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 

to  discover  a  North-West  Passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 

Pacific  Ocean  ;  you  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  put 

to  sea  in  the   Ilecia,  and,  in  company   with  the  Griper, 

which,  with  her  commander  Lieutenant  Liddon,  has  been 

placed  under  your  orders,  make  (he  best  of  your  way  to  the 

entrance  of  Duvis'  Strnit. 

I)  -> 
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On  3four  arrival  in  this  Strait,  your  further  pruceedingt 
mufit  be  regulated  chiefly  by  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
ice  ;  but,  on  finding  it  sufficiently  open  tu  permit  your  ap- 
proach to  the  western  shores  of  the  Strait,  and  your  ad« 
vance  to  the  northward  as  far  as  the  opening  into  Sir  James 
Lancaster's  Sound,  you  are  to  proceed  in  the  first  instance 
to  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  use  your  best  endeavours  to 
explore  the  bottom  of  that  Sound ;  or,  in  the  event  of  iVi 
proving  a  strait  opening  to  the  westward,  you  are  to  use  all 
possible  means,  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  two 
ships,  to  pass  through  it,  and  ascertain  its  direction  and  com- 
munications ;  and  if  it  should  be  found  to  connect  itself 
with  the  northern  sea,  you  are  to  make  the  best  of  your  way 
to  Behring*s  Strait. 

If,  however,  you  should  ascertain  that  there  is  no  pas- 
sage through  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound,  but  that  it  is 
enclosed  by  continuous  laivd,  or  socompletely  blocked  up 
with  ice  as  to  afford  no  hope  of  a  passage  through  it,  you 
arc  in  that  case  to  proceed  to  the  northward,  and  in  like 
manner  examine  Alderman  Jones's  Sound.  Failini^  to  find 
a  passage  through  this  Sound,  you  are  to  make  the  best  of 
your  way  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound,  which  is  described 
by  Baffin  as  the  largest  in  the  whole  bay  ;  and  carefully  ex- 
plore, as  far  as  practicable,  every  part  of  it,  as  well  as  of 
any  strait  you  may  discover,  leading  from  it  into  any  other 
sea.  On  failing  to  make  a  passage  through  this  Sound, 
you  are  to  return  to  the  southward  down  Baffin's  Bay,  and 
endeavour  to  make  your  way  through  Cumberland  Strait 
or  !iny  opening  in  that  neighbourhood  which  may  lead  you  to 
the  seas  adjoining  the  eastern  or  northern  coast  of  America; 
you  are  then,  by  whatever  course  you  may  have  reached 
these  seasi,  to  pursue  your  voyage  along  that  coast  to  the 
northward  or  westward  to  Behring's  Strait. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  that,  on  your  first  arrival  in 
Davis'  Strait,  the  navigation  to  the  northward  shall  be  found 
practicable.     If,  however,  \'uii  should  find  the  contrary  t« 
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bctbec.se,  and, h„„  » 

Sirait  i...  loaded  with  ice  a,  ^r.^  •"""*'"  '"''  '"  "•• 
B«o..  for  th,  ,h,p,  .0  p7Cd  '  f  ."' ""'"'""''  "'"'■ 
I»"C.,ter  Sound,  a.  .o  «r|7a  „       '^  ^  ""  "°'^"«"'  ■» 

«»"oe.  .0  e,aa,i„e  Cu^beHan^  ai^"""  '"  ""  ««'  "«- 
■"?  thai  may  be  likely  to  bri»«  '  "  "'''  """""  "P™- 

»hip.,  which  might  he  «,c.aio!,^  :„  ""  ""''  ""'"S*'  <•  ">« 
i"  Che  .t.e„,,..  fo  gettX™:^^;SrT"'*'"'"""'"r 
»«  your  «„.  reachioff  DawTs  !  f  ^""^ '  •"''  "'""'<'  X"". 
e.bleto,„al,ey„urwafu7.h!  ?  '  ^"^ '^  *"  ^  mpr'cii- 
Sound,  or  e«„  to  CnXanTs'rf''"''''*  ''•""''> "«" 
"•»«  you  a«  at  lihertyTo  pt!^  !'    '*'  ""''  "'"  ""•"""•and, 

•"o»»  ad,i.able  .„do...     ThT^l      T  "'"  '"  ""»''  " 
•e  wiah  you  to  pursue,  if  „  IoI'm""?''  """"«"'■  "Oi^h 
««l.  ncerthele..,  per^eL'     ,..''•  "  P"'"'*"  <""  i  you 
adopted  by  y.u  for  ^.,i„'r',;''*"»7'«  «.  be  finally 
left  to  you,  .„n  di,„eti":   1  ■""""«'.  "•  i«  fac^^ 

'be  ..ate  of  the  ice  .nyo;;.™',""'''"  "">"»«.-  into 
"•earing in  mind,  ,ha.  i.'i".""'"  '."  ''"«'  S'""«  *  alway, 
"'"on,  „,..  Uncaster  slrd  IT"'  '"•"*'"'  "••  ^»P«- 
you,  and  afterward,  those  „f,        ""*''"'  •"'»'■'«'  "-y 
•bould  have  failed  i„  preWouL  Z-  ""'   ^"'""'    '"  >"' 
westward.  '      ^"'"""'y  Sndmg  a  pa„age  to  the 

«veftt",rwmV;ad:.si*'  *:  «""""-«•  «•  «h. 

win.„„...oppi„,,,„2-;'"^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ot  America,  to  Behring's  Strait  .»lr        ""'""'""  ~»" 
"ately  accomplish  your  p,..rr.K  ''°''  """''''  "■"««- 

•l;e-.  .0  proceed  to  Ka"  ^c  ..fa  nf""''''' '""  *'""'•  y™  «- 
-;""out  risk  of  being  shut  up  b!  t  Z""  ""  ""'  "'"  "»  '• 
"•'  purpose  of  delivering  "o  , he  R  "*  ""'""*  """»"•  f"' 
'"-"  "'■all  «be  Journals  and  o..;""*^""''"--'  dupli- 

•«"»  other  .locu,„e«,s  «hieh  ,1„ 
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passage  may  have  supplied,  witli  a  request  that  they  may 
be  forwarded  over-land  to  St.  Petersburg^h,  to  be  conveyed 
from  thence  to  London.  From  Kamtschatka  you  will  pro. 
ceed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  Canton,  or  such  other 
place  as  you  may  think  properr  to  refit  the  ships  and  refresh 
the  crews ;  and.  If  during  your  stay  at  such  place,  a  safeop. 
portuuity  should  occur  of  sendinf^  papers  to  England,  yo^ 
should  send  duplicates  by  such  conveyance.  And,  after 
having  refitted  and  refieshed,  you  are  to  lose  no  time  in 
returning  to  England,  by  such  route  as  you  may  deem  roost 
convenient. 

If,  at  any  period  of  your  voyage,  but  particularly  after 
you  shall  have  doubled  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
America,  the  season  shall  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  it 
unsafe  to  navigate  the  sliips,  on  account  of  the  long  nights 
having  set  in,  and  the  sea  not  being  free  from  ice  ;  and  the 
health  of  your  crews,  the  state  of  the  ships,  and  all  con- 
current circumstances,  should  combine  to  induce  you  to 
form  the  resolution  of  wintering  in  those  regions,  you  are 
to  use  your  bept  endeavours  to  discover  a  sheltered  and  safe 
harbour,  where  the  ships  may  be  placed  in  s-^'^urity  for  the 
winte'/ ;  taking  such  measures  for  the  health  and  comfort  o( 
the  people  committed  to  your  charge,  as  the  materials  with 
which  you  are  supplied  for  housing-in  the  ships,  or  hutting 
the  men  on  shore,  may  enable  you  to  do.  And,  if  you  shall 
find  it  expedient  to  resort  to  this  measure,  and  you  should 
meet  with  any  inhabitants,  either  Esquimaux  or  Indians, 
near  the  place  where  you  winter,  you  are  to  endeavour,  by 
every  means  in  your  power,  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with 
them,  by  making  them  presents  of  such  articles  as  you  may 
be  supplied  with,  and  which  may  be  useful  or  agreeable  to 
them.  You  will,  however,  take  care  not  to  suffer  your- 
r^elf  to  be  surprised  by  them,  but  use  every  precaution,  and 
be  constantly  on  your  guard  against  any  hostility 

You  will  endeavour  to  prevail  on  them,  by  such  reward, 
and  to  be  paid  in  such  niniiiK  r,  tis  yuu  may  think  best  to  an- 
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HWer  the  purpose,  to  carry  to  nny  of  the  settleiuents  of  the 
Iludson^s  Bay  Company,  or  of  the  North-West  Company, 
nn  account  of  your  situation  and  proceedings  ;  with  an  ur- 
gent request  that  it  may  be  forwarded  to  England  with  the 
utmost  possible  despatch. 

In  an  undertaking  of  this  description,  much  must,  of 
course,  be  always  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commanding 
officer  ;  and,  as  the  objects  of  this  Expedition  have  been 
fully  explained  to  you,  and  you  have  already  had  some  ex- 
perience on  service  of  this  nature,  we  are  convinced  we 
cannot  do  better  than  leave  it  to  your  judgment,  when  on 
the  spot,  in  the  event  of  your  not  making  a  passage  this 
season,  either  to  winter  on  the  coast,  with  the  view  of  fol- 
lowing up  next  season,  any  hopes  or  expectations  which 
your  observations  this  year  may  lead  you  to  entertain,  or  to 
return  to  England,  to  report  to  us  the  result  of  such  obser- 
vations ;  always  recollecting  our  anxiety  for  the  health, 
comfort,  and  safety  of  yourself,  your  officers,  and  men  ;  and 
further  considering  how  far  the  advantage  of  starting  next 
season  from  an  advanced  position,  may  not  be  counter- 
balanced by  what  may  be  suffered  during  the  winter,  and 
by  the  want  of  such  refreshment  and  refitting,  as  would  be 
afforded  by  your  return  to  England. 

We  deem  it  right  to  caution  you  against  suffering  the 
two  vessels  placed  under  your  orders  to  separate,  except 
in  the  event  of  accident  or  unavoidable  necessity,  and  we 
desire  you  to  keep  up  the  most  unreserved  communications 
with  the  commander  of  the  Griper  ;  placing  in  him  every 
proper  confidence,  and  acquainting  him  with  the  general 
tenor  of  your  orders,  and  with  your  views  and  intentions, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  execution  of  them  ;  that  the  ser- 
vice may  have  the  full  benefit  of  your  united  efforts  in  the 
prosecution  of  such  a  service  ,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  un- 
avoidable separation,  or  of  an/  accident  to  yourself,  Lieut. 
Liddon  may  have  tlie  advantage  of  knowing  up  to  the 
latest  practicable  period^  all  ^uur  ideas  and  intentinuH    re- 
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Ifttive  to  a  taiisructory  complrtiun  of  (his  iiiterestingf  under- 
taking^. 

We  also  recommeiul,  tint  as  frequent  nn  exchange  take 
place,  as  conveniently  may  be,  of  the  observations  made  in 
the  two  ships  ;  that  any  scientilic  discovery  made  by  the  one 
be,  as  quickly  as  possible,  communicated  for  the  advantage 
and  guidance  of  the  other,  in  making  their  future  observa- 
tions ;  and  to  increase  the  chance  of  the  observations  of  both 
being  preserved. 

We  have  caused  a  great  variety  of  valuable  instruments 
to  be  put  on  board  the  ships  under  your  orders  ;  of  which 
you  will  be  furnished  with  a  iJMt,  and  for  the  return  of 
which  you  will  he  held  respousible  ;  and  we  have  also,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  ordered  to  he  received  on  board  the  Hecla, 
Captain  Sabinr,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  is  represented 
to  us  as  a  gentleman  well  skilled  in  Astronomy,  Natural 
History,  and  various  branches  of  knowledge,  to  assist  you 
in  making  such  observations  as  may  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Geography  and  Navigation,  and  the  advancement 
of  science  in  general.  Among  other  subjects  of  scientific 
inquiry,  you  will  particularly  direct  your  attention  to  the 
variation  and  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  ;  you  will  endeavour  tu 
ascertain  how  far  the  needle  may  be  atTected  by  the  atmoa- 
pherical  electricity,  and  what  effect  may  be  produced  on 
the  electrometer  and  magnetic  needle  on  the  appearance  of 
the  Aurora  Borealis.  You  Mill  keep  a  correct  register  ot 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  of  the  sea,  at  the  surface  and 
at  different  depths.  You  will  cause  the  dip  of  the  ho- 
riion  to  be  frequently  observed  by  the  dip  sector,  invented 
by  Dr.  W*Dllaaton  ;  and  ascertain  what  effect  may  be  pro< 
duced  by  measuring  that  dip  across  fields  of  ice,  as  com- 
pared with  its  measurement  across  the  surface  of  the  open 
sea.  You  will  also  cause  frequent  observations  to  be  made 
for  ascertaining  the  refraction,  and  what  effect  may  be  pro- 
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duced  by  observing  an  object,  eitber  celesUal  or  terrestrial, 
over  a  field  of  ice,  as  compared  with  objects  observed  over 
a  surface  of  water ;  together  with  such  otber  meteorolo- 
gical remarks  as  you  may  have  opportunities  of  making. 
You  are  to  attend  particularly  to  the  height,  direction,  and 
strength  of  the  tides,  and  to  the  set  and  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rents ;  the  depth  and  soundings  of  the  sea,  and  the  nature 
of  the  bottom  ;  for  which  purpose  you  are  supplied  with 
an  instrument  better  calculated  to  bring  up  substances  than 
the  lead  usually  employed  for  this  purpose. 

And  you  are  to  understand  that  although  the  finding  a 
passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  the  main 
object  of  this  expedition,  yet,  that  the  ascertaining  the  cor- 
rect position  of  the  different  points  of  the  land  on  the  west- 
ern shores  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  the  different  observations 
you  may  be  enabled  to  make  with  regard  to  the  magnetic 
influence  in  that  neighbourhood  supposed  to  be  so  near  the 
site  of  one  of  the  great  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth,  as  well 
as  such  other  observations  as  yau  may  have  opportunities  of 
makingin  Natural  History,  Geography,  &c.  in  parts  of  the 
globe  &c.  little  known,  must  prove  most  valuable  and  in- 
teresting to  the  science  of  our  country  ;  and  we,  therefore, 
desire  you  to  give  your  unremitting  attention,  and  to  call 
that  of  nil  the  officers  under  your  command,  to  these  points  ; 
as  being  objects  likely  to  prove  of  almost  equal  importance 
to  the  principal  one  before  mentioned,  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther there  exist  any  passage  to  the  northward,  from  the  one 
ocean  to  the  other. 

For  the  purpose,  not  only  of  nscertaining  the  set  of  the 
currents  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  but  also  of  affording  more  fre« 
quent  chances  of  hearing  of  your  progress,  we  desire  that 
you  do,  frequently  after  you  have  passed  the  latitude  of  69 
degrees  north,  and  once  every  day,  when  you  shall  be  in  au 
ascertained  current,  throw  overboard  a  bottle,  closely 
sealed,  and  containing  a  paper  stating  the  date  and  posi- 
tion at  which  It  is  launched ;  and  you  will  gif  e  similar  or« 
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(lera  to  the   Comnundin*  of  the  Griper,  to  be  executed  in 
ease  of  sepanition  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  have  caused 
each  dliip  to  be  supplied  with  papers,  on  which  is  printed  in 
several  languages,  a  request,  (hat  whoever  may  find  it  should 
iake  mcusure  for  transmitting  tt  to  this  office. 

And  although  you  are  not  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the 
main  object  of  the  service  on  which  you  are  employed,  as 
long  as  you  may  be  enabled  to  make  any  progress ;  yet, 
vhv?ncvf>r  you  may  be  impeded  by  the  ice,  or  find  it  neces- 
sary to  approach  the  coasts  of  (he  continent  or  islands,  you 
are  to  cause  views  of  bays,  birbours,  headlands,  &c.  to  be 
carefully  taken,  to  illustrate  and  explain  tho  (rack  of  the 
vessels,  or  such  charts  as  yuii  may  be  able  to  make ;  in 
which  duty  you  will  be  assisted  by  Lieutenants  Beechey 
and  Hoppner,  whose  skill  in  drawing  is  represented  to  be 
so  considerable,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  appointing 
profcrsionul  draughtsmen. 

You  are  to  make  use  of  every  means  in  your  power  to 
Collect  and  preserve  such  specimens  of  the  animal,  mineral 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  ns  you  can  conveniently  stow  on 
board  the  ship««  ;  and  of  the  larger  animals  you  are  to  cause 
accurate  drawings  to  be  made,  to  accompany  and  elucidate 
the  descriptions  of  them  :  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
part  of  your  scientific  duty,  we  trust  that  you  will  receive 
material  assistance  from  Captain  Sabine. 

<'  In  the  event  of  any  irreparable  accident  happening  to 
either  of  tlie  two  ships,  you  are  to  cause  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  disabled  ship  to  be  removed  into  the  other  ;  and 
with  her  singly  to  proceed  in  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  or 
return  to  England,  according  as  circumstances  shall  ap|)car 
to  require;  understanding  that  the  officers  and  crews  of 
both  ships  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  continue  to 
perform  their  duties,  according  to  their  respective  ranks 
and  stations,  on  board  either  ship  to  which  they  may  be  so 
removed,  in  the  event  of  an  occurrence  of  this  nature. 
Should,  unfortunatelyi  your  own  ship  be  the  one  disabled. 
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you  are,  in  that  case,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Griper ; 
niul  in  the  event  of  any  futal  accident  happening  to  yourself, 
Lieut.  Liddon  is  hereby  authorised  to  take  the  command  of 
the  Hecla,  placin>|f  the  officer  of  the  expedition  who  may 
then  be  next  in  seniority  to  him  in  command  of  the  Griper  ; 
also,  in  the  event  of  your  own  inability  by  sickness  or  other- 
wise, at  any  |)eriod  of  this  service,  to  continue  to  carry 
these  Instructions  into  execution,  you  are  to  transfer  them 
to  the  officer  the  next  in  command  to  you  employed  on  the 
Expedition,  who  is  hereby  required  to  execute  them  in  the 
best  manner  he  can,  for  the  attainment  of  the  several  objects 
in  view. 

"  His  Majesty*s  Government  having  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant Franklin  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  noilhern  coast  of  North  America,  from  the  mouth  of 
tlie  Copper-mine  River  of  Hearue,  it  would  be  desirable, 
in  the  event  of  your  touching  on  that  coast,  to  leave  some 
testimonial  of  your  having  been  there,  with  the  date,  and 
such  circumstances  as  you  may  find  convenient,  for  the 
lieutenant^s  information ;  and  you  will  do  the  same  where- 
cver  you  n)ay  stop  on  that  coast,  by  erecting  a  pole,  having 
a  flag,  or  some  other  mark,  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished at  a  distance,  (and  you  should  endeavour  to  place 
such  mark  on  the  situation  in  which  it  may  be  most  exten- 
sively visible,)  and  burying  a  bottle  at  the  foot  of  it,  or 
otherwise,  containing  an  abstract  of  your  proceedings  and 
future  intentions;  corresponding  instructions  having  been 
given  to  Lieutenant  Franklin  to  leave  a  similar  notice  at 
any  convenient  part  of  the  coast  which  he  may  discover  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  said  river  and  the  eastern  part  of 
North  America. 

"  You  are,  while  executing  the  service  pointed  out  in 
these  Instructions,  to  take  every  opportunity  that  may 
offer  of  acquainting  our  Secretary,  for  our  information, 
with  your  progress  :  and  on  your  arrival  in  England,  you 
lire  immediately  to  repair  to  this  office,  in  order  to  lay  be- 
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for«  uf  a  full  account  of  your  proceedings  in  the  wlioU 
course  of  your  voyage ;  taking  care,  before  you  leave  the 
ship,  to  demand  from  the  officers,  petty  officers,  and  all 
other  persons  on  board,  the  logs  and  journals  they  may  have 
kept;  together  nith  any  drawings  or  charts  they  may  have 
made ;  which  are  all  to  be  sealed  up ;  and  you  will  issue 
similar  directions  to  Lieutenant  Liddon  and  his  officers, 
&c. ;  the  said  logs,  journals,  or  other  documents,  to  be 
thereafter  disposed  of  as  we  may  think  proper  to  deter- 
mine. 

Given  under  our  hands  the  1st  day  of  May,  1810 
(Signed)  Melville, 

G.  MorvtE, 

G.  CoCKBURN. 

Jiy  Command  of  Ihcir  Lordshipsy 

(Signed)         J.  W.  Choker. 

To  hiiutcn'int  WJfUam  Edward  Pnrr}/, 
Commanding  His  Majesty's  Ship  the 
IIecla. 

The  wind  continuing  contrary  during  the  remainder  of 
the  month  of  April,  the  two  ships  were  towed  dowu  to  Noith- 
fleet  by  steam  boats,  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  on  the  10th 
they  took  their  departure  from  the  Nore.  As  they  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  a  bottle  was  thrown  overboard  daily,  according 
to  the  instructions  which  Capt.  Parry  received  from  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  containing  a  printed  paper  stating 
the  date  and  situation  of  the  ships.  A  request  in  six  <liffer- 
ent  languages  was  added  requesting  any  person  who  found 
it  to  send  it  to  the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty  at  London, 
and  to  state  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  bottle  was 
found. 

The  Hecla  was  found  to  be  a  much  superior  sailor  to  the 
Griper  ;  and  she  often  had  to  take  the  latter  vessel  in  tow 
or  to  lay  by  for  her  coming  up. 

On  the  4tli  of  June,  being  King  George  the  Third's  birth- 
day, an  additional  allowance  of  grog  was  served  to  each 
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mesi^,  <li&t  (hey  might  drink  their  suvercigii*8  health.  On 
i\\c.  18th  they  first  suw  the  ice,  and  not  lung  after  noticed  se- 
veral icebergs,  or  large  piles  or  mountains  of  we.  On  the 
S4th  asuccession  of  icebergs  were  observed  extending  several 
miles,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  were  covered  with  ice 
beyond   where  the  eye  could  reach. 

On  the  25th  the  ships  were  completely  surrounded  with 
ice  and  immovable ;  and  continued  in  this  state  till  the  30th, 
when  after  great  efforts  they  succeeded  in  extricating  the  ships, 
but  with  sume  serious  damage  to  the  vessels.  On  tlie  3d  of 
July,  they  again  fell  in  with  a  succession  of  icebergs 
and  (he  flea  running  high  and  dashing  against  them,  had  a 
very  terrific  nppenrnnce.  The  ice  was  so  thick  that  the  Gri- 
per had  not  power  to  force  her  way,  but  followed  in  the 
truck  of  the  Hecia  ;  and  oftenlimes  the  boats  were  occupied 
ill  towing  the  ships  into  the  open  sea. 

Herds  of  sea  horses  were  seen,  which  were  so  tame  that 
the  boats  came  often  within  a  few  yards  of  them  before  the 
crew  fired.  They  also  saw  several  bears,  some  of  which 
they  killed  ;  these  animals  however  sometimes  attacked  the 
boats  and  put  the  crews  into  an  alarm. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  the  ships  had  a  most  arduous  duty 
in  passing  through  the  ice,  and  one  of  the  boats,  in  which 
was  Mr.  Palmer  one  of  the  midshipmen,  was  upset.  The 
crew  escaped  by  getting  on  the  ice. 

On  the  21st  having  proceeded  as  fsir  as  the  73rd  degree 
•f  latitude,  and  perceiving  no  possibility  of  a  passage  from 
the  closeness  of  the  ice,  they  altered  their  course,  and  the 
ships  were  worked  through  the  ice  by  hawsers,  and  from  the 
crow's  nest,  (an  enclosement  of  wood  at  the  mast  head)  no 
opening  could  be  discovered.  At  length  on  the  25th,  a 
small  opening  appeared,  and  the  ships  were  warped  through 
the  ice.  Every  eflbrt  was  now  used  to  get  the  ships  through 
the  ice,  to  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound. 

On  the  29th  they  got  into  the  latitude  of  "JS**  51'  and  lon- 
gitude 67**  47*,  and  the  wiiul  blowing  strong,  the  ice  di»- 
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perstici,  and  tlic  ships  Huiled  iipwanU  of  sixty  miles,  and  suuii 
entered  Sir  James  Luiicaster^M  Suuiid.  Tliey  now  fuuiid 
great  numbers  of  large  wliales  swimming  uruuixl  them,  uiul 
were  exhilarated  at  the  knowledge  that  by  perseverance 
stimulated  by  a  confidence  of  success,  they  had  reached 
their  present  destination  a  month  earlier  than  Capt.  Rutis 
had  done. 

On  the  3l8t  the  ships  stood  in  for  Possession  Bay,  and 
noticed  a  flag  staff  which  had  been  erected  the  preceding 
year  by  Capt.  Rosses  people.  Mr.  Fisher  (he  assistant  sur- 
geon, on  going  a  few  miles  up  the  country,  perceived  the 
marks  of  human  feet,  and  noticed  marks  that  the  Esqui- 
maux had  at  some  former  period  visited  this  spot. 

They  now  proceeded  to  sail  up  Sir  James  Lancaster's 
Sound,  nnd  made  considerable  way.  In  attempting  to  take 
in  some  ice  which  was  to  supply  the  want  of  water,  one  of 
the  boats  was  upset  by  the  full  of  a  large  piece  of  ice,  as  the  ,. 
men  were  occupied  in  breaking  it  off.  Being  anxioud 
to  proceed,  and  the  Griper  being  a  heavy  sailor,  Capt. 
Parry  determined  to  proceed  without  her ;  and  giving 
Lieutenant  Liddon  directions  how  to  proceed  and  appoint* 
ing  85^  west,  and  the  middle  of  the  sound  as  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, the  Hecia  bent  her  way  with  a  press  of  sail  to  de- 
termine the  possibility  of  a  passage  this  way  into  the  Arctio 
sea.  The  efforts  now  making  arrested  the  attention  of  all  on 
board  ;  offlcers  and  seamen  crowded  the  rigging,  and  every 
eye  was  fixed  in  anxious  expectation.  The  place  called  the 
crow's  nest,  which  as  before  observed,  was  an  enclosed 
place,  at  the  mast  head,  from  whence  the  appointed  person 
might  keep  a  good  look  out,  continually  were  making  re- 
ports  of  the  situations  which  presented  themselves  to  their 
notice.  The  sea  was  free  from  ice,  and  many  on  board  were 
now  calculating  upon  seeing  Icy  Cape. 

The  ships  continued  to  make  daily  progress  up  Lancaster 
Sound  sometimes  boring  their  way  through  long  tracks  of 
loe,  and  in  foggy  weather.     They  passed  various  islandst 
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to  \«liieli  dipt.  Parry  gave  names,  and  advanced  westward 
A*  fast  as  the  utifavourable  winds  would  peruut  to  the  lat.  of 
74^,  lonu'itude  100*.  The  sea  before  them  appeared  as  one 
field  of  ice,  exceptini^  a  small  channel  ofsutUcient  breadth  to 
Admit  (he  passage  of  the  ships. 

On  (he  28th  of  Au<^iist  they  reached  an  island  to  which 
Capt.  Parry  t^avethe  name  of  Byam  Mariiii's  Island,  inlati- 
tude  75^  3*,  longitude  103**  44'.  Capt.  Sabine,  Mr.  Ross, 
Mr  Edwards,  and  Mr.  Fisher  went  on  (shore  ;  af(er  which 
a  thick  fog  coming  on,  guns  were  coiitiiiunlly  fired  as  signals 
from  (ht!  ships.  On  returning  the  gentlemen  stated  that 
they  had  seen  the  remains  of  several  Esipiimaux  huts  and 
found  the  island  more  fertile  than  any  land  they  had  noticed 
in  the  polar  regions.  Tracks  of  the  musk  ox  and  rein  deer 
were  also  visible  in  many  places  which  shewed  that  these  ani- 
mals had  lately  been  in  these  parts. 

The  ships  continued  to  advance  with  great  confidence  to 
the  29li),  when  they  found  land  to  the  northward  arresting 
their  progress  ;  to  the  southward  the  ice  appeared  as  an  ob- 
struction ;  the  compass  had  long  ceased  (o  fulfil  their  of- 
fice,— a  thick  fog  enveloped  them  in  dtirkness,  so  that  the 
ships  could  see  each  other  only  at  intervals  and  then  only  at 
a  sliort  distance.  After  some  hours,  the  weather  so  far 
cleared  as  to  enable  them  to  discover  a  track  through  the  ice, 
which  lay  ahead,  and  some  appearance  of  an  open  sea  at  a 
distance.  Theslnps  were  often  in  the  foggy  weather  in  the 
habit  of  taking  each  other  as  the  point  to  sail  by.  The 
Hecla  keeping  the  Griper  directly  astern  and  the  Griper 
keeping  the  Hecla  right  ahead  ;  thus  steering  one  ship  by  the 
other. 

On  the  1st  of  September  a  breeze  springing  up  and  the 
ice  clearing  away  the  ships  shaped  their  course  to  the  west- 
ward. On  the  following  day  they  had  sight  of  a  star,  being 
the  only  one  they  had  seen  for  near  two  months,  by  which 
it  must  be  manifest  what  foga  they  had  met  with.  The  ships 
received  now  some  heavy  blows  from  the  ice,  although  they 
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were  from  louae  iuiii  broken  pit^ces  through  which  the  ships 
were  now  ma)(in<r  their  passage.  Finding  they  could  not 
get  to  the  westward,  they  stood  in  for  land,  and  a  large  party 
from  both  ships  went  on  shore  with  a  view  to  kill  deer. 
They  had  however  hut  little  success,  although  it  appeared 
evidently  that  several  musk  oxen  and  deer  had  been  on 
the  spot,  and  the  place  was  in  a  high  state  of  vegetation  ; 
quantities  of  hair  and  wool  being  observed  in  different  parts. 
They  found  several  heads  of  the  musk  ox,  an<:'  saw  two 
deer,  but  they  kept  at  too  great  a  ilistaiice  from  the  party 
to  afford  them  the  opportunity  of  kilting  them.  The  latitude 
was  74°  58^,  and  their  longitude  107'  3'.  At  this  place  a 
bottU  ^as  buried  containing  the  names  of  the  ships  and 
other  particulars. 

The  approaches  of  winter  now  began  to  be  manifest,  the 
main  ice  approaching  towards  the  shore,  and  contracting 
the  space  through  which  the  sltips  could  make  their  way. 
They  v^ere  now  making  little  progess,  and  were  impress' id 
with  ihe  great  probability  that  they  should  have  to  pass  a 
hinii^  winter  somewhere  near  their  present  station  ;  still  how- 
ever they  took  advantage  of  all  u|)portunities  of  proceeding, 
and  at  a  few  minutes  after  nine  oY'lock  in  theeveninr  of  the 
fourth  of  September  crossed  the  meridian  of  !  !0*  W  from 
Greenwich,  and  in  the  latitude  of  74^  44',  by  which  they  be- 
came entitled  to  a  reward  voted  by  the  parliament  of  five 
thousand  pounds.  This  sum  had  been  offered  by  the  go- 
vernment under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament  lo  en- 
courage the  efforts  for  a  discovery  of  a  NVV  passage,  and 
to  commemorate  the  circumstance  an  headland!  on  Blelville 
Island  which  they  had  Just  passed  was  called  Bounty  Cape. 

On  the  following  day,  being  Sunday  iht^  5th,  Capt.  Parry 
assembled  the  men  on  deck  and  gave  them  an  official  notifi- 
cation that  they  were  entitled  to  the  before  mentioned  reward, 
and  then  took  occasion  to  urge  them  to  use  every  effort  to  pro- 
ceed further  before  the  winter  advanced,  as  then  he  said,  he 
doubted  not  ofeffecting,  the  ensuing  summer,  the  passage  they 
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were  particularly  sent  to  explore,  or  determine  its  impossibility. 
He  senta  message  of  like  purport  to  TJeat.  Liddon,  and  ordered 
an  additional  allowance  of  meat  and  beer  on  the  occasion. 

The  ships  at  this  time  lay  in  a  bay  to  which  Capt.  Parry 
cave  the  name  of  Hecla  and  Griper  Bay,  and  the  wind  in- 
creasing, the  vessels  were  brought  to  anchor  in  seven  fathomfi 
water,  having  not  till  now  dropped  anchor  since  the  ships  left 
the  coast  of  Norfolk  in  England. 

On  the  6th  the  boats  were  sent  to  bring  on  board  some  moss 
peat  which  was  substituted  for  coals,  and  the  wind  moderating, 
the  ships  made  sail  round  a  cape  a  short  distance,  but  on  ex- 
ploring theseaaround,  it  appeared  manifest  that  no  passage  to 
the  westward  could  be  effected.  On  the  7th  a  herd  of  ani- 
mals, supposed  to  be  musk  oxen,  were  seen  feeding,  and 
two  white  hares  were  killed  by  some  of  the  officers. 

On  the  8lh  the  ships  were  towed  in  shore,  and  on  the  9th 
the  ice  was  so  close  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  the  ships  be- 
ing able  to  move.  Two  large  bodies  of  ice  called  icebergs, 
which  were  aground  near  the  shore,  formed  bays,  in  which 
the  Hecla  and  Griper  were  secured  from  accidents  from  the 
large  pieces  of  floating  ice  and  other  dangers.  Three  days 
after  Mr.  Dealy  shot  a  musk  ox,  but  the  smell  was  unplea- 
sant, and  none  seemed  to  relish  the  flesh  as  food.  The  Hecla 
was  moved  farther  in  shore,  which  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, as  the  iceberg  was  driven  from  its  situation. 

On  the  10th  Mr.  Fife  and  a  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Griper 
were  sent  in  pursuit  of  rein-deer,  whose  footsteps  they  had  no- 
ticed. Night  came  on  without  any  appearance  of  their  return, 
and  considerable  anxiety  was  felt  for  their  safety.  Early  in 
the  following  morning  therefore,  a  party  was  sent  in  search  of 
them ;  but  a  heavy  full  of  snow  coming  on,  all  traces  of  the 
former  party  were*  lost,  and  these  latter  persons  missed  their 
road  back,  and  it  was  not  till  after  dark,  and  rockets  were  fired 
from  the  ship,  that  they  were  able  to  get  back,  in  a  state  of 
great  distress  and  suflering,  after  a  fruitless  search  for  their 
oompanions.  Anothor  night  of  distressing  anxietv  waspassedj 
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nnd  parties  were  a^ain  sent  on  the  look-out.  Tn  tlie  mean 
time  a  large  mast  with  a  flag  was  erected  on  an  adjoining 
hill,  and  smaller  poles  with  directions  attached  to  them  were 
stuck  up,  stating  that  provisions  would  be  found  under  the 
Hag  staff.  But  it  was  not  till  the  13th,  after  they  had  been 
absent  four  days,  that  any  of  the  party  were  discovered. 

Mr.  Fife's  party  consisted  of  himself  and  six  men ;  and 
after  they  had  wandered  for  three  days  they  observed  the  flag 
staff  at  a  great  distance.  Here  a  difference  of  opinion  arose, 
whether  what  they  saw  was  a  pole  erected  before  they  had 
set  out,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ships,  or  was  in- 
tended for  their  guidance  ;  and  their  opinions  on  this  circum- 
stance so  differed,  that  four  of  the  party  proceeded  towcds 
the  signal  post,  and  Mr.  Fife,  and  two  of  the  seamen,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  the  staff  which  had  been  erected  previous  to 
their  journey,  took  a  quite  different  route.  The  four  men  af- 
ter a  journey  of  much  fatigue  reached  the  flag  staff,  and  par- 
taking of  the  provisions  and  some  rum  placed  there,  they  at 
tempted  to  proceed,  and  perceiving  footsteps,  fell  in  witiu 
a  party  under  Mr.  Nias,  who  were  in  search  for  them.  The 
distress  of  the  officers  and  men  was  increased,  in  the  appre- 
hension that  Mr.  Fife  'and  the  two  sailors  would  perisli.  A 
new  party  were  just  on  the  point  of  sotting  out,  when  advice 
was  brought  that  they  were  found. 

Every  attention  was  now  paid  to  the  situation  of  such  of 
the  lost  party  as  appeared  to  be  in  danger.  Some  of  them 
were  severely  frostbitten,  and  all  of  them  in  a  state  of  great 
exhaustion ;  but  every  attention  being  paid  to  their  situation, 
they  all  recovered  in  a  few  days.  This  circumstance  gave 
name  to  a  point  of  land  which  was  in  consequence  called  Cape 
Providence. 

On  the  loth  the  weather  being  clear,  the  ships  made  sail 
to  the  westward,  passing  Cape  Providence.  A  large  piece 
of  ice,  which  drifted  from  the  shore,  ran  so  close  to  the 
Httcia  as  to  strike  her  violently,  and  lifted  up  her  rudder. 
The  ships  coatioutd  to  sail  near  the  land  on  tiie  foUowiogdav. 
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From  this  time  to  the  21  ^t,  the  ships  sailed  with  diflicultj 
through  the  small  opening^s  which  occasionally  were  discovered, 
and  sometimes  pressed  througfh  the  new  ice  which  was  gfather- 
ing  round  very  fast.  The  Griper  was  forced  on  shore  by  a 
powerful  body  of  ice.  In  this  dilemma  it  appeared  necessary 
to  lighten  her  in  order  to  get  her  ailoat.  Fortunately  the  wind 
drove  the  ice  from  the  shore,  and  the  tide  rising,  the  vessel  was 
got  afloat.  The  near  approach  of  winter,  and  the  many  hin- 
drances which  daily  presented  themselves,  now  manifested  tho 
necessity  of  seeking  the  most  eligible  situation  for  the  ships  to 
be  stationed  till  the  ensuing  summer.  With  this  view,  on  tho 
22nd  the  ships  weighed  anchors,  and  steered  towards  Heclaand 
Griper  Bay,  at  which  place  they  had  seen  the  most  proper  situa- 
tion to  pluce  the  ships  during  *he  winter.  The  ice  now  accu- 
mulated so  fast,  that  they  began  to  fear  the  ships  would  be  frozen 
in  during  the  night,  and  that  they  might  not  reach  the  harbour. 
Capt.  Parry  manned  a  boat,  and  accompanied  by  another 
boat  from  the  Griper,  antl  the  wind  favouring  them  by  opening 
a  passage,  they  landed  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour,  and 
made  a  signal  for  the  ships  to  make  towards  it.  A  body  of 
fixed  ice  of  several  inches  thick  had  formed  in  the  harbour, 
and  it  appeared  that  to  bring  the  ships  into  a  place  of  security, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  a  channel  through  it,  for  the  length 
of  two  miles.  They  made  holes  throiigh  the  ic©  at  different 
places,  and  found  the  depth  of  this  intended  channel  to  be 
several  fathoms.  On  the  24th  the  shipa  were  brought  into  a 
proper  situation  for  commencing  the  opening,  and  Capt.  Parry 
ordered  a  party  to  sound  and  mark  the__most  proper  wav  for  the 
channel  to  be  cut.  The  opening  of  this  passage  was  a  work  of 
immense  labour  and  fatigue,  and  on  tlie  second  morning  of  the 
attempt,  the  opening  through  which  the  ships  had  passed  was 
found  so  much  frozen,  that  they  were  obliged  to  force  the 
pieces  of  ice  Wulch  were  now  cut  to  form  the  channel,  under 
the  great  body  of  ice  ;  to  ellect  which,  several  of  the  crew  stood 
on  one  end  of  the  pieces,  while  others  with  ropes  raised  the 
opposite  end.   In  accomplishing  this,  the  men  stood  up  to  their 
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knees  in  water.  On  the  third  day  the  canal  was  completely 
cut,  and  tite  ships  were  warped  into  their  proper  stations,  and 
the  captain  named  the  place  Winter  Harbour. 

Having  thus  placed  the  ships,  they  had  now  time  to  reflect 
on  the  various  difliculties  which  they  might  expect  to  encounter 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  months.  Secluded  from  all  inter- 
course with  others,  dark  and  dreary  days  and  nights  to  be 
passed,  and  no  means  of  recreation  or  comfort  to  be  procuied, 
excepting  what  the  ships'  stores  afforded ;  much  depended 
upon  the  management  and  forethought  of  the  officers  in  com- 
mand :  to  this  end  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  good  or« 
der  and  for  promoting  the  health  of  the  crews  were  issued. 
The  decks  were  roofed  over  with  a  wadding  tilt,  and  e  'ery 
mode  was  adopted  to  shelter  the  crew  from  the  snow  and 
wind.  They  were  also  cleared,  so  as  to  afford  room  for  the 
crsws  to  walk  when  the  severity  of  the  weather  might  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  exercise  on  shore. 

A  house  was  built  for  the  reception  of  the  clocks  and  ma- 
thematical mstruments  which  had  been  brought  out.  This 
was  erected  with  some  labour,  as  the  ground  was  so  frozen 
as  to  be  opened  with  difficulty.  It  was  however  at  length  so 
built  and  lined  with  moss,  as  to  sustain  a  warm  temperature 
at  the  severest  part  of  the  winter 

Attention  was  paid  to  adopt  all  useful  regulations  to  pro- 
mote the  health  of  the  crews,  who  at  this  time,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, were  in  as  good  health  and  spirits  as  when  they 
quitted  their  native  country.  Stoves  were  erected,  and 
stove  pipes  so  placed,  as  to  impart  h^at  and  convey  the  warm 
air  between  the  decks.  Beer  was  brewed  of  the  essence  of 
malt  and  hops,  until  the  weather  became  so  severe  that  the 
Uquor  would  not  ferment.  Donkin's  preserved  meat,  sour 
krout,  pickles,  and  vinegar  was  issued .  Lime  juice  and  su- 
gir,  mixed  with  water,  was  supplied  to  the  men.  Attention 
vas  paid  to  their  clothing,  and  the  men  were  daily  mustered 
and  examined  by  the  proper  officers.  The  bedding  also,  was 
regularly  examined.    Tho  medical  officers  examined  every 
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man  at  stated  timeS)  to  observe  if  any  appearances  of  an 
unhealthy  character  were  manifested. 

To  prevent  a  state  of  inactivity,  Capt.  Parry  proposed  to 
the  officers  to  establish  a  course  of  theatrical  amusements  ; 
which  beings  readily  acceded  to,  Lieutenant  Beechey  was 
appointed  to  superintend  the  performances,  and  on  the  5th 
of  November,  the  ships*  crews  were  amused  by  a  theatrical 
exhibition.  A  Newspaper  was  also  established  and  pub* 
lished  weekly  under  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  officers,  to 
which  they  gave  the  Name  of  the  North  Georgia  Ckzette 
and  Winter  Chronicle.  These  various  contrivances  were 
adopted  and  pursued  that  the  minds  of  the  people  might  be 
occupied  and  diverted  during  the  many  dark  and  dreary 
months  they  had  to  remain  frozen  up  in  Winter  Harbour. 

Before  the  close  of  the  month  of  October,  the  sea  was 
completely  frozen  over,  and  presented  to  the  eye  one  solid 
and  compact  field  of  unmoveable  ice.  They  saw  several 
rein  deer,  and  a  white  bear  pursued  one  of  the  crew  to  the 
ships,  where  some  of  the  people  fired  at,  and  wounded  him, 
but  nevertheless  he  made  his  escape.  On  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, a  party  went  in  pursuit  of  some  rein  deer ;  and  staying 
out  until  the  night  set  in,  considerable  apprehension  was  ex- 
cited on  their  behalf,  and  others  were  sent  in  search  of  them, 
and  rockets  fired  to  direct  them  the  way.  One  man  was 
found  in  that  state  of  insensibility  which  excessive  cold  in- 
duces ;  his  hands  were  frost  bitten,  and  probably  he  would 
have  perished,  but  for  the  assistance  of  those  sent  in  pursuit 
of  tliem.  His  fingers  were  become  stiff,  and  it  was  after- 
wards necessary  to  take  off  three  of  them.  Some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  went  on  this  party  were  so  afieotcd  as  to  appear 
in  a  state  of  idiotcy  ;  but  on  being  taken  into  the  cabin  and 
properly  attended  to,  they  soon  recovered  their  usual  fa- 
culties. In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  direction  posts 
were  erected  on  different  high  parts,  pointing  to  the  ships. 

About  the  middle  of  October  the  snow,  during  n  hard 
gale  of  wind,  drifted  with  such  force  that  it  was  found  ne- 
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eessary  to  keep  under  the  coveriiigM  erected,  and  to  extend 
a  line  from  sliip  to  ship,  and  from  the  ships  to  the  shed 
erected  on  the  land,  as  the  sight  was  interrupted  by  thu 
accumulation  of  the  snow.  The  deer  about  this  time  accu- 
mulated in  considerable  numbers,  probably  it  beings  the 
time  of  their  departure  from  these  regions.  Parties  who 
went  out  afterwards  with  their  gun«  to  kill  game,  returned 
without  discovering  animals  of  any  kind.  The  party  had  now 
about  five  hours  of  day-light,  the  remainder  of  the  twenty 
four  were  marked  by  its  absence.  A  peculiar  sensation  at- 
tended the  touching  of  any  metallic  substance,  tending  to 
produce  a  kind  of  pain  as  when  a  person  had  passed  his  hand 
on  heated  iron. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  the  sun  took  his  departure 
for  the  winter  months  ;  and  to  excite  a  spirit  of  activity, 
and  present  a  means  of  exciting  attention  among  the  Crew, 
the  force  of  Miss  in  her  Teens  was  performed  by  ditferent 
officers  of  the  ships.  The  preparations  necessary  on  the 
occasion  occupied  a  few  days  of  their  time,  and  tended  to 
their  health  and  diversion  ;  these  kind  of  amusements  were 
afterwards  repeated.  Half  the  mouth  of  December  had 
now  passed  away,  and  it  was  become  excecdiui^ly  dif- 
ficult to  use  some  of  the  instruments  ;  for  if  on  looking 
through  the  glasses  any  breath  escaped  from  the  mouth  of 
the  party.,  it  became  converted  into  a  coat  of  ice  on  the 
glass.  The  vivid  light  of  the  Aurora  Boreali^  was  now 
constantly  visiting  them,  and  afforded  most  intoi^)biing  sub- 
jects for  their  observation.  The  vinegar  becaiiio.  frozen, 
the  lemon  juice,  which  had  been  carefully  packed  in  bottles, 
froze,  and  the  bottles  burst.  They  had  a  few  gallons  of 
concentrated  vinegar,  which  resisted  the  operation  of  tlie 
frost,  at  least  it  only  assumed  the  consistency  of  lard. 

One  half  the  winter  passed  away  and  they  approached 
the  new  year,  without  having  experienct*  the  tedium  whi«;li 
such  a  lengthened  period  of  darkness  miglit  have  Uion  ex- 
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pected  tu  produce,  and  they  felt  surprised  at  the  quickness 
with  which  the  time  hiid  appeared  to  pass  by. 

To  keep  up  the  spirits  uf  the  crew  by  occupying  their 
time,  tliey  were  divided  into  four  watches,  and  a  daily 
course  of  duty  required  to  be  fulfilled  ;  an  inspection  took 
place  as  to  the  state  of  their  health,  cleanliness,  warmth  of 
eloathing,  and  their  general  comfort ;  the  sides  of  the  ship 
were  rubbed  with  dry  cloths,  to  take  off  any  bunaidity  that 
might  appear,  and  the  decks  and  other  parts  were  rubbed 
with  hot  sand.  If  any  apper4rance  of  ice  between  decks,  it 
was  scraped  off  and  carefully  removed,  and  a  pipe  conveying^ 
hot  air  was  placed  in  a  direction  to  remove  such  dampness. 
Capt.  Parry  remarks  that  this  inconvenience  might  to  a  great 
degree  have  been  avoided,  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fuel  to 
keep  up  two  good  fires  on  the  lower  deck,  throughout  the 
twenty-four  hours  *,  but  the  stock  of  coals  would  not  per- 
mit this,  considering  the  probability  of  their  spending  a  se- 
cond winter  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  therefore  was  only 
allowed  on  a  few  occasions  during  the  most  severe  part  of 
the  winter.  When  the  weather  permitted,  they  were  sent 
on  shore  to  walk  or  take  exercise,  and  on  other  occasions 
they  were  required  to  run  for  a  time  round  the  deck,  sing- 
ing some  tune  or  some  one  playing  an  organ.  In  the  even- 
ing they  were  left  to  amuse  themselves  as  they  might  feel 
inclined,  and  the  officers  spent  their  evening  in  musical 
pursuits,  or  in  some  game  of  amusement. 

The  Sundnys  5?^pear  to  have  been  genermliy  spent  in  much 
of  a  christian  spirit.  A  regular  course  of  duties  were  gone 
through,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  their 
religious  services  were  performed  impressed  no  small  de- 
gree of  seriousness  and  reverence  on  the  occasion.  Oo 
Christmas  Day  also  divine  service  was  performed  and  an  ad- 
ditional allowance  of  grog  and  provisions  issued  to  the  men, 

Sympioms  of  scurvy  having  made  their  appearance  on 
Mr.  Scallon,  the  gunner  of  the  Hecla,  Capt.  Parry  tried  to 
raise  sallads  of  mustard  and  cress  in  his  cabin,  in   mould 
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placed  along  the  side  of  the  stove  pipe,  and  he  was  so  far 
successful  as  to  generally  procure  a  small  crop  on  the 
sixth  or  seventh  day.  The  use  of  these  were  so  far  suc- 
cessful on  Mr.  Scallon,  that  in  a  few  days  he  found  himself 
in  ft  considerable  state  of  cunvalescenue. . 

On  the  fifteenth  of  January  they  saw  a  remarkable  in- 
teresting display  of  the  Aurora  Burealis,  forming  a  com- 
plete arch,  and  varying  its  lights  in  the  most  wonderful 
manner.  During  the  whole  time  of  their  staying  here, 
though  these  northern  lights  continually  appeared,  nothing 
bearing  comparison  with  this  was  observed  on  any  other  oc- 
casion. 

On  the  3d  of  February  the  sun  was  seen  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  having  not  been  visible  since  the  llth  of  November. 

The  weather  was  about  this  time  more  severely  cold  than 
at  any  other  part  of  the  season,  and  frequently  frost  bitten 
cases  were  brought  under  the  surgeon*s  notice.  Most  of  the 
cases  were  in  the  feet,  which  being  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  center  of  circulation,  were  more  likely  to  be  af- 
fected. Whenever  any  cases  did  occur,  it  was  with  great 
slowness  that  a  recovery  proceeded,  and  in  general  it  wat 
with  the  loss  of  the  toe-nail,  or  of  the  skin. 

It  was  matter  of  very  great  interest  to  notice,  at  how 
great  a  distance  sounds  were  heard.  Conversation  in  the 
common  tone  of  voice  might  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile. 

The  increasing  length  of  the  day,  and  the  presence  of 
the  sun,  induced  Capt.  Parry  to  attempt  opening  the  win- 
dows below  deck.  The  Uecia  had  double  windows  in  her 
stern,  with  nn  interval  of  about  two  feet  between  each  win- 
dow. It  appeared  that  the  vapour  which  had  arisen  from 
the  stoves  had  become  frozen  between  the  two  windows,  so 
that  more  than  a  dozen  baskets  full  of  ice  were  removed  in 
order  to  admit  the  light.  The  consequence  of  this  however 
was,  that  the  cabin  became  exceedingly  cold,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  sit  there  without  being  warmly  wrapped  up. 
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An  accident  of  a  most  serious  nature  took  place  on  the 
24th  of  February.  The  house  erected  on  shore  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  cloclis  and  instruments,  by  some  accident  took 
fire.  The  crew  at  the  time  were  on  deck  taking  their  usual 
exercise,  so  that  a  most  ready  attention  was  paid,  and  for- 
tunately it  was  soon  got  under  ;  but  the  effort  was  accom- 
panied with  distressing  circumstances  of  frost-bite  to  aeve- 
rol  of  the  crew.  Ahnoet  every  nose  and  oheek,  manifested 
by  their  deadly  whiteness,  (while  they  were  engaged  in  put- 
ting out  the  flames)  the  state  in  which  they  were,  and  the 
nvedical  gentlemen,  with  assistants,  were  employed  rubbing 
the  parts  with  snow,  so  that  no  less  than  sixteen  men  were 
added  to  the  sick  list,  in  consequence  of  this  accident,  and 
with  the  loss  of  some  of  their  lingers. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  they  concluded  their  theatrical  per- 
formances with  the  Citizen,  and  the  Mayor  of  Qarratt.  The 
theatre  was  now  dismantled,  and  the  enclosures  removed 
to  afford  light  to  the  officers  cabins. 

Their  solicitude  to  proceed  on  the  purposes  of  their  voy« 
age  was  now  considerable.  They  had  advanced  to  the  mid- 
dle of  April ;  the  sun  was  seventeen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  above  the  horizon,  yet  still  the  cold  was  extremely  se- 
irere,  and  a  cloudy  sky,  and  a  white  surface,  both  on  land 
and  sea,  chilled  every  prospect.  The  health  of  the  ships 
companies  however  daily  improved  as  the  season  advanced, 
and  all  appeared  in  a  convalescent  state 

The  temperature  of  the  air,  by  the  end  of  April,  became 
BO  much  more  mild,  that  the  thermometer  stood  at  the  freez- 
ing point,  and  some  of  the  crew  seemed  disposed  to  forego 
the  use  of  some  of  their  clothing,  but  were  prevented  by 
their  superior  officers.  Their  clothing,  which  had  hitherto 
been  washed  and  dried  below  deck  by  means  of  the  stoves, 
was  now  exposed  for  this  purpose  to  the  open  air.  Under 
the  apprehension  that  it  might  be  B«edful,  the  provisions  were 
reduced  to  two-thirds  the  usual  allowance,  which  was  sub' 
mitted  to  by  both  officers  and  men  without  a  murmur 
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In  the  muMlc  of  May,  tlio  crew  proceeded  to  cut  the  ica 
from  the  sides  of  the  ship.  This  was  a  cold  and  tedious  per- 
formunce,  and  occupied  their  attention  for  nine  days.  To- 
wards the  end  of  tliis  month,  tlioy  had  a  smart  shower  of  rain, 
vet  except  in  this  instance,  but  littlo  appearance  of  a  thaw 
was  manifest,  und  they  were  now  approacliiag  very  near  to 
the  time  of  the  sun's  longest  continuance  among;  them.  Thit 
Commander  had  resolved  upon  an  excursion  to  Tahle  Ilill, 
and  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  country.  Every  one  offered  to 
be  of  the  party ;  but  Capt.  Parry  thought  proper  to  confine 
his  number  to  eleven  persons  beside  himself.  A  small  cart 
was  built  to  carry  provisions,  a  cooking  apparatus,  and  other 
necessary  articles;  and  every  one  took  a  knapsack  on  his 
bsick,  and  necessary  cloliiing.  An  additional  party  went 
with  them  the  first  day's  journey ;  and  in  good  spirits,  they 
fixed  their  first  encampment,  and  retired  to  their  repose,  each 
man  having  a  warm  blanket  sewed  up  in  the  form  of  a  bag. 
To  avoid  the  injury  which  their  eyes  might  sustain  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  sun  from  the  snow,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  up 
for  their  repose  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  to  travel  by 
night,  if  night  it  mii;ht  he  called  m  hen  the  sun  was  above  the 
horizon  the  whole  twenty-four  hours.  They  continued  their 
journey  over  Melville  Island  till  tliey  came  within  view  of 
what  appeared  to  them  the  frozen  sea.  'j'o  determine  this, 
Capt.  Parry,  accompanied  by  three  others  of  the  party,  set 
out  to  make  a  closer  e.vamination.  On  their  getting  nearer, 
they  were  satisfied  by  the  cracks  in  the  ice  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  which  occurred  at  Winter  Harbour,  that  these  cracki 
wer^  occasioned  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  tho  tide  To  determine 
tliis  point  however  more  satisfactorily,  they  went  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  on  the  ice,  and  attempted  lo  make  an  opening 
with  a  pickaxe ;  but  after  digging  about  two  feet  into  the 
ice  without  obtaining  an  opening,  they  resolved  to  return  to 
tiie  party,  and  procure  more  assistance.  They  returned 
therefore  to  their  companions,  and  the  next  morning  pro- 
t€€dod  with  the  whole  party,  and  renewed  their  attempt  to 
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ihs^  ttirough  tho  ice.  After  Reveral  hours  labour  the  peo- 
ple at  leni;th  ciimc  to  water,  having  dug  into  the  ice  to  th« 
depth  of  nearly  fifteen  feet.  The  water  rose  to  nearly 
within  u  foot  and  a  half  of  the  surface,  and  on  tasting  it 
it  was  manifestly  the  sea  water.  They  met  with  a  few 
ducks  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  killed  one.  At  this  plaoo 
they  erected  a  monument  of  stones,  twelve  feet  broad  at  the 
base,  and  placed  under  it  a  tin  case  containing  an  account 
of  the  party. 

Having  proceeded  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Melville 
Island,  they  continued  their  journey  in  a  diflferent  direction. 
About  seven  in  the  morning  they  halted,  and  were  preparing 
for  repose,  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  knapsack  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Reid  had  fallen  offthe  cart  in  their  journey.  He 
set  out  to  look  for  it,  but  did  not  return  till  eleven  o*clocky 
when  he  appeared  so  severely  afiected  by  snow^blindness, 
as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  see  his  way,  so  great  was  the  glare 
of  the  snow,   when  the  sun  shone  most  powerful  upon  it. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  they  met  with  so  rough  a  road, 
formed  of  large  blocks  of  sandstone  of  all  sizes,  as  occa- 
sioned the  axle-tree  of  the  cart  in  which  they  had  carried 
their  baggage  to  break.  As  it  was  now  become  useless, 
they  pitched  their  tents,  made  a  fire  of  the  wood,  and 
having  shot  a  few  ptarmigans,  made  a  sumptuous  meal  com- 
pared with  their  usual  fare.  Hitherto  they  had  lired  mostly- 
on  ))rescrved  meats,  which  in  general  they  found  hard  fro- 
zen, when  taken  out  of  their  canisterii, 

It  became  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of 
the  cart,  that  the  baggage  should  be  carried  on  the  people*t 
shoulders.  It  was  accordingly  distributed  in  regular  pro- 
portions, the  weight  of  the  officers  knapsocks  being  a  kvf 
pounds  lighter  than  those  of  the  men. 

Having  proceeded  in  a  southerly  direction,  for  several 
miles,  over  ice,  they  began  to  suspect  that  they  were  cros- 
sing a  gulph  of  the  sea ;  and  Capt.  Parry,  desirous  of  satis- 
fying himself,    was   proceeding  to  dig  through  the   ico, 
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when  une  uf  (lie  seamen,  f^o'mg  tu  a  pool  of  water  on  the  floe, 
that  he  might  drink,  stated  that  the  water  was  suit,  tnd 
thus  satisfied  his  wishes  without  further  trouble.  After  thin 
he  ascended  an  eminence  and  obtained  a  distinct  view  of 
the  entrance  into  it,  and  numed  it  Liddon*s  Gulpb|  after 
the  name  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Griper. 

As  the  party  were  now  drawing  near  Winter  Harbour, 
they  resolved  to  enjoy  a  day's  sporting.  They  accordingly 
-went  out  in  parties  early  in  the  morning,  and  soon  saiv  a 
musk  ox  feeding  in  an  excellent  pasture,  and  where  from 
its  appearance,  many  more  of  its  kind,  as  well  as  deer,  had 
been  lately  feeding.  On  firing  at  him,  the  distance  was  so 
great  that  the  shot  either  missed  him,  or  did  not  penetrate. 
He  set  off  however  at  a  rapid  rate  over  the  hills,  and  they 
saw  him  no  more.  They  found  a  small  herd  of  deer  somo 
brent-geese,  and  ptarmigans,  but  did  not  profit  mi  >om 
their  excursion.  They  discovered  the  remains  of  some  Es- 
quimaux huts.  The  moss  was  spread  over  the  floors,  and 
appeared  to  be  the  growth  of  three  or  four  years.  Ac  they 
drew  near  the  ships,  they  were  met  by  almost  every  officer 
and  seaman  of  the  ships,  who  most  heartily  welcomed  their 
return,  and  expressed  their  peculiarjoy  to  perceive,  as  they 
said,  that  every  one  of  the  party  appeared  to  look  in  better 
iiealth  than  when  they  set  out  on  their  departure  Just  a  tort- 
night  preceding. 

During  the  absence  of  the  party  in  the  preceding  excur- 
sion, Lieutenant  Liddon  and  the  officer  left  in  command 
of  the  Hecla,  had  been  diligently  occupied  in  making  pre- 
parations for  the  departure  of  the  ships,  us  soon  as  the  wea- 
ther should  permit.  A  great  quantity  of  ballast  had  been 
taken  into  each  ship,  to  supply  the  deficicnceg  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  consumption  of  coals,  during  the 
time  they  had  been  frozen  into  their  present  situation 
A  survey  had  been  made  of  the  various  stores  and  provi- 
sions, and  excepting  the  lemon-juice  and  vinegar  noticed 
before,  all  was  found  to  be  satisfactory.     Indeed  almost  the 
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\vfi()lc  nppeared  to  be  In  at  excellent  a  state  of  prcscrvatiun, 
aa  when  taken  on  board  at  the  time  of  their  sailing  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  anow  continued  to  melt  very  fast,  and  a  great 
change  was  manifest  in  the  ice ;  it  being  covered  with  re- 
servoirs or  basons  of  water,  as  the  thaw  proceeded. 

Flocks  of  ducks  and  geese,  as  well  at  deer  and  other 
birds,  and  animals,  now  continually  made  their  appearance ; 
and  Capt.  Parry  being  desirous  to  procure  as  large  a  sup- 
ply as  possible  for  both  ships,  from  which  these  creatures 
kept  at  a  considerable  distance,  directed  a  party  from  each 
ship  to  go  out  to  the  distance  of  several  miles,  and  to  re- 
main there  for  a  few  days  in  order  that  they  might  have  the 
better  opportunity  of  success.  Accordingly  they  set  out, 
headed  by  Lieutenants  Beechy  and  Hoppncr,  taking  tents, 
blankets,  fuel,  and  the  regular  allowance  of  provisions  to 
each  man.  By  this  means  they  obtained  a  seasonable  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  and  the  change  of  diet  was  highly  gratify- 
ing to  every  man  on  board  after  having  lived  on  such  provi- 
sions as  the  ship  afforded  for  so  many  months. 

The  face  of  the  country  also  presented  a  general  state  of 
vegetation.  Sorrel  was  gathered  in  considerable  quantities, 
some  of  the  men  being  regularly  sent  out  to  pick  it.  The 
leaves  were  served  out  to  the  messes  both  of  officers  and 
men,  and  eaten  as  sallads  or  boiled  as  greens,  or  made  into 
puddings.  So  abundantly  were  the  ships  thus  supplied,  that 
their  beneficial  effects  were  quickly  manifested  in  the  healthy 
appearance  of  the  crews. 

On  the  27th  of  June  a  seaman  named  William  Scott,  and 
who  had  been  on  the  sick  list  for  about  two  months,  died. 
The  first  symptoms  were  fever  and  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  Strong  symptoms  of  scurvy  were  afterwards  ma- 
nifest, and  a  treatment  consistent  with  the  various  ap- 
pearances which  presented  themselves  was  pursued  by  tha 
medical  officer.  A  state  of  stupor  afterwards  followed, 
which   was  succeeded  by  delirium.     After  a  time  this  ex- 
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citement  subisided ;  but  a  relapse  shortly  followed  which 
carried  him  off.  At  the  request  of  the  surg^eoD,  Captain 
Parry  suffered  Che  body  to  be  opened  ;  but  it  appeared  af- 
terwards that  the  great  obstacle  to  his  recovery,  and  which 
could  not  but  counteract  all  systematic  efforts,  was  an  un« 
fortunate  propensity  to  liquor,  which  he  gratified  by  illic it 
bartering  with  others  of  the  crew.  This  event,  in  a  voyagt^ 
undertaken  and  pursued  under  circumstances  so  different 
from  a^d  former  voyages,  in  what  had  been  considered  an-, 
uninhabitable  climate  during  the  winter  months,  exposed  to 
such  a  variety  of  circumstances  tending  to  cause  disease 
and  death,  can  be  considered  only  as  remarkable,  that  it 
should  stand  alone,  and  be  the  only  instance  of  the  fatal 
power  of  diseuse  among  the  crew.  On  the  following  Sun- 
day, after  divine  service  had  been  performed,  the  body  of 
the  deceased  was  deposited  in  a  grave  made  fbr  its  recep- 
tion a  short  distance  from  the  beach.  The  ensigns  and 
pendants  were  lowered  half  mast  during  the  procession  to 
the  grave,  which  consisted  of  the  whole  crew,  both  officers 
and  men,  The  whole  was  solemn  and  impressive,  and  con- 
ducted with  great  decorum.  A  tomb  stone  was  placed  a  t 
tbe  head  of  the  grave,  with  an  inscription  stating  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

}n  the  beginning  of  July  an  herd  of  deer  being  observed, 
a  party  were  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  but  the  open- 
ness  of  the  country,  givin^r  the  people  no  opportunity  of 
Approaching  them  unperceived,  the  whole  of  them  escaped. 
Tiie  thaw  was  now  become  very  rapid-  Currents  of  water 
were  pouring  down  the  hills  from  the  melting  of  the  snow. 
Pools  of  water  were  every  where  forming  on  the  ice  from  the 
thaw.  Much  rain  also  fell,  which  increased  the  number  ani! 
depths  of  the  holes  in  the  ice,  which  now  approached  to 
that  state  of  rottenness  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  walk 
across  the  pools.  Boats  were  able  to  pass  by  means  of 
these  pools  from  ship  to  ship  and  also  from  the  shipsf  to  (he 
land.     All  the  preparations   necessary  for  their  departure 
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were  now  completed.  The  Uiennometcr  now  g^ 
stood  at  fronn  55  toOO'and  the  most  pleasant  sensations  wer« 
excited  in  all  at  the  comfortable  alteration  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  weather.  The  enjoyments  of  a  pleasant  walk, 
a  plentiful  supply  of  good  living  from  the  huntin*;^  parties, 
and  the  abundance  of  sorrel  supplied  now  for  every  meal, 
presented  such  a  scene  of  enjoyment  as  was  most  cheering 
so  far  as  regarded  all  their  temporal  comfort ;  but  the 
month  of  July  was  so  far  advanced,  that  they  began  to  be 
apprehensive  there  would  be  no  time  for  active  operations 
as  to  the  main  object  of  their  enterprize,  as  winter  would 
be  soon  again  setting  in,  for  the  great  body  of  ice  had  not 
yet  broken  up  so  as  to  make  sea  room  for  the  ships. 

About  the  20th,  during  a  strong  breeze,  the  ice  round  the 
ships  separated  so  as  to  leave  them  completely  free  ;  no 
appearance  however  presented  itself  of  any  disruption  or 
opening  of  the  ice  out  at  sea,  so  as  to  afford  a  prospect  of 
their  escaping  from  their  present  situation.  Some  few 
hummocks  of  ice  were  pressed  up  round  the  beach,  and  the 
movingof  these  bodies  as  the  wind  or  tide  varied,  put  (he 
ships  sometimes  into  considerable  peril.  A  large  portion 
of  the  ice  was  detached  on  the  30th  from  the  main  body  so 
as  to  leave  a  greater  extent  of  clear  water  round  the  ships 
and  the  ivrhole  body  of  ice  in  the  harbour  appeared  to  be 
moving,  but  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  remained  as  yet  one 
body  of  ice.  During  the  nights  the  cold  now  was  manifest 
and  the  pools  of  water  which  were  on  the  ice  became 
on  these  occasions  slightly  frozen  over.  The  following  day 
the  wind  blowing  fresh,  and  every  appearance,  by  the  driving 
of  the  ice,  indicating  that  they  would  find  an  opening,  Capt. 
Parry  directed  every  thing  that  remained  on  shore  to  be 
embarked  and  prepared  for  sailing.  On  the  first  of  August 
the  ships  weighed,  and  the  ice  moving,  they  sailed  out  of 
Winter  Harbour,  after  having  been  frozen  in  upwards  of 
ten  months,  having  passed  part  of  the  September  of  the 
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year  1819  and  quitting  it  in  the  month  of  August  iu  the 
year  1820. 

As  the  season  of  the  year  was  so  far  advance({,  they 
could  not  but  feel  anxious  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  littla 
summer  which  remained  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  further 
diseoTeries.  The  heavy  masses  of  ice  which  every  where 
presented  themselves  and  the  small  appearances  of  open  sea 
were  very  discouraging  ;  but  Capt.  Parry  resolved  to  use 
every  effort  in  pushing  to  the  westward.  It  required  every 
exertion  and  the  most  quick  judgment  and  decision  to 
avoid  being  crushed  by  the  large  floes  and  hummocks  of 
ice  which  were  passing  or  repassing  as  the  wind  or  tide 
changed.  The  Griper  on  different  days  was  lifted  two  feet 
out  of  the  water. 

Capt.  Parry  took  repeated  observations  on  the  high  land, 
as  he  sailed  to  the  westward  round  Melville  Island,  but 
could  discover  no  clear  way  for  the  ships  to  move.  The 
Hecla  was  often  obliged  to  unship  her  rudder  and  to  use 
pr/inpt  efforts  to  avoid  the  masses  of  ice,  and  was  notwith- 
standing nipped  or  severely  pressed  in  more  than  one  in« 
stance.  The  Griper  was  twisted  so  as  to  make  her  crack 
a  great  deal.  So  truly  alarming  were  the  circumstances,  that 
Lieutenant  Liddon  landed  all  the  juurnols  and  documents 
of  importance,  and  made  every  arrangement  for  saving  the 
stores  and  provisions,  as  he  now  began  to  be  apprehen- 
sive of  shipwreck.  Capt.  Pftrry  at  this  time  also  felt  almost 
equally  apprehensive  for  the  fate  of  the  Hecla*  as  she  was 
so  closely  surrounded  by  loose  ice,  that  a  slight  pressure  of 
so  weighty  a  body  ♦'^wards  the  shore  would  have  produced 
most  distressing  cc^;  lequences.  In  the  night,  the  ice  gave 
the  Hecla  a  heel  of  eighteen  inches  towards  the  shore,  but 
it  did  not  appear  to  do  her  any  material  injury.  They  were 
at  length  relieved  from  farther  apprehensions  at  this  time 
by  the  ice  gradually  recedini^  from  the  shore,  in  consequence 
of  a  fresh  breeze  springing  up. 

On  the  16th,  it  being  a  fine  day,  Capt.  Parry  with  some 
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of  itie  officers  landed,  and  made  an  excursion  to  the  west- 
ward, along  the  hii>;h  part  of  the  land  next  the  sea,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  finding  a  passage  that 
way.  They  found  a  channel  of  open  water  between  the 
land  and  the  ice,  extending  as  far  as  a  headland,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Dundas;  but  beyond  this,  to 
the  westward,  all  appeared  one  solid  body  of  ice.  Cap- 
tain Parry,  therefore,  determined  to  attempt  no  longer 
sailing  in  this  direction,  but  to  make  trial  of  a  more  south- 
ern latitude,  in  which  he  flattered  himself  his  efforts  would 
be  attended  with  success.  Cape  Dundas,  which  was  the 
most  weslernmust  point  of  the  Polar  Sea,  which  they  made, 
is  in  latitude  74**  2',  and  in  longitude  113f»  57*.  The  length 
of  Melville  Island,  which  for  so  many  months  had  been  the 
scene  of  their  residence,  was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  forty  to  fifty  miles. 

On  the  return  of  the  party  to  the  ships,  they  made  sail  to 
the  eastward.  A  vii>'ilant  watch  was  directed  to  be  made 
for  any  opening  which  might  presont  itself.  After  sailing 
a  few  miles,  the  lleela  was  secured  for  the  night  in  a  kind 
of  harbour  formed  by  large  masses  of  ice,  which,  while  it 
afiTorded  the  best  security  to  be  obtained,  was  not  a  little 
terrific  in  its  appearance,  as  on  the  opposite  side  masses  of 
ice  were  accumulated  which  leaned  so  much  towards  the 
ship,  as  to  give  the  idea  that  they  might  fall  upon  it. 
The  Griper  was  made  fast  near  the  beach,  in  a  more  open 
situation,  and  her  rudder  unshipped,  in  case  she  should  be 
assailed  by  the  ice.  In  efforts  to  proceed,  amidst  all  the 
difficulties  which  these  frozen  seas  presented,  the  succeed-- 
ing  days  were  spent.  The  large  floes  of  ice  which  were 
sailing  about,  often  drew  more  water  than  the  ships,  and 
they  received  some  severe  shocks  from  them.  The  new 
ice  which  formed  every  night,  the  situation  in  which  the 
ships  were  placed,  the  shortness  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  season,  and  the  extent  of  their  resources  in  provisions 
and  necessary  articles,  required  now  the  most  serious  con- 
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Bideratioiii  in  reference  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  pux'* 
poses  of  the  voyage,  and  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
people.  In  a  fortnight  they  would  arrive  at  that  period 
nehen  it  was  considered  no  efforts  to  navigate  the  Polar  Sea 
was  practicable.'-The  distance  to  Icy  Cape  was  eight  or 
nine  hundred  miles,  and  all  their  efforts  this  season  had  not 
taken  them  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  in  the  d.e- 
Mred  direction.  Indeed,  they  had  experienced  such  a 
series  of  difficulties  and  delays,  and  the  shipS  had  been  in 
such  repeated  states  of  danger,  that  Captain  Parry  consi- 
dered himself,  under  all  circumstances,  no  longer  justified 
in  his  attempt  to  proceed  in  discovery 

The  ships  were  still  in  good  condition'— the  health  of  the 
whole  crew  was  as  good,  or  nearly  so,  as  when  they  quitted 
England  ; — but  the  loss  of  the  lemon  juice,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  so  powerful  an  antiscorbutic ;  the  inconvenience 
of  crowding  so  many  persons  within  the  narrow  limits 
which  the  ships  afforded,  wliich  prevented  the  keeping  the 
ships  in  a  dry  and  healthy  state ;  these,  with  other  reasons, 
induced  Captain  Parry  to  submit  a  specific  question  to  the 
officers,  calling  upon  them  to  take  into  consideration  all 
the  circumstances,  and  after  well  reflecting  on  the  whole, 
to  give  him  their  opinion,  as  to  the  propriety  of  pursuing 
further  the  specific  object  of  their  voyage. 

After  due  consideration,  the  officers  gave  in  their  opinion 
to  Captain  Parry,  in  which  they  uaanimously  agreed  with 
him  as  to  the  futility  of  any  further  attempts  at  exploring  the 
sea  to  the  westward;  and  agreeing  in  opinion  also  with  him 
that  it  would  be  better  to  run  to  the  eastward,  and  endea- 
vour to  find  an  opening  which  might  lead  towards  the 
American  continent ;  and  that  after  a  reasonable  time  fail- 
ing to  find  such  passage,  it  would  be  more  expedient  to 
return  to  England,  than  to  risk  the  passing  another  winter 
in  these  seas,  from  whence  it  did  not  appear  that  they 
would  derive  any  peculiar  advantage,  as  to  starting  early  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuin<^  seasou 
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On  the  27lh  of  August  they  passed  the  east  end  of  Mel- 
ville Island.  The  navigable  channel  now  increased  as 
they  sailed  to  the  eastward,  so  th^t  it  became  not  less  than 
ten  miles  wide.  A  constant  look-out  was  had  from  the 
crow*9-nest  for  an  o|)ening  to  the  southward,  but  without 
any  success.  During  a  thick  fog  they  kept  the  ships  aa 
close  to  the  ice  as  possible,  that  they  might  not  miss  any 
opening  to  the  southward.  In  the  evening  of  this  day  they 
were  near  to  the  same  spot  as  they  had  been  on  the  same 
day  of  the  preceding  year ;  and  to  add  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  circumstance,  were  reduced  to  the  same  necessity  of 
steering  the  ships  by  each  other,  the  Griper  keeping  the 
Hecla  ahead,  and  the  Uecla  keeping  the  Griper  directly 
astern,  having  no  better  means  of  knowing  in  what  direc- 
tion the  ships  were  sailing. 

The  ships  ha*  ig  traced  the  ice,  with  a  view  to  discover 
an  opening  to  the  southward,  from  the  longitude  of  114*  to 
that  of  00*,  without  effect,  Captain  Parry  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  return  to  England.  In  consequence  of  .^is  reso- 
lution, by  which  there  was  no  necessity  to  make  such  a 
reserve  of  provisions  or  fuel,  as  would  have  been  the  case, 
had  they  proceeded  in  an  attempt  at  further  discovery, 
they  were  put  upon  full  allowance  of  food,  and  such  an 
issue  of  coals  as  might  contribute  to  their  comfort.  For 
near  eleven  months  they  had  been  on  an  allowance  of  two> 
thirds  of  bread  and  other  provisions,  and  only  a  partial 
supply  of  coals  ;  and  this  during  a  severity  of  weather  that 
particularly  needed  every  comfort,  both  of  nourishment 
and  warmth ;  an  order  to  the  effect  above  alluded  to,  could 
not  therefore  but  be  received  with  the  most  heart-cheering 
satisfaction. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  having  a  westerly  breeze,  the 
ships  advanced  through  the  strait,  w^tti  a  view  to  run  out 
of  Lancaster  Sound,  it  being  the  determination  of  Captain 
Parry,  iu  his  return,  to  make  a  general  survt^y  of  the 
western  coasi  ')f  Baffin's  Bay,  conceiving  that  it  might  be 
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an  important  advantage  (o  Whalers  on  this  ntation.  ft 
might  also  be  possible  to  find  some  outlet  into  the  Polar 
Sea  in  a  lower  latitude  than  that  of  Sir  James  Lancaster's 
Sound,  a  circumstance  which  would  be  of  infinite  im- 
portance in  any  further  attempts  at  the  discovery  of  the 
north-west  passage. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  being  in  latitude  71*  24f,  they 
passed  some  of  the  highest  icebergs  they  had  ever  seeOf 
one  of  them  being  nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
Landing  on  the  beach  at  a  place  named  Pond's  Bay,  they 
found  several  ponds  of  water,  and  Mr.  Hoppner  saw  two 
large  flocks  of  geese.  They  met  also  with  the  tracks  of 
deer,  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes.  Upon  the  beach  they 
found  part  of  the  bone  of  a  whale,  which  had  been  cut  at 
one  end ;  they  also  found  a  quantity  of  chips  lying  about  it, 
by  which  it  was  manifest  that  these  parts  had  been  visited 
recently  by  some  of  the  Esquimaux ;  indeed,  Captain 
Parry  surmised  that  some  of  these  people  were  resident  in 
the  vicinity,  but  his  time  did  not  admit  of  his  seeking  to 
fiiTd  them.    The  latitude  was  71*  15'. 

On  the  4th  of  September  they  were  most  agreeably  sur- 
prised with  seeing,  from  the  mast  head,  a  shi|),  and  soon 
afterwards  two  others.  They  soon  perceived  that  they 
were  whalers  ;  but  they  lost  sight  of  them  during  the  en- 
suing night. — They  came  in  sight  of  these  and  other  whalers 
again  on  the  5th,  and  learned  from  Mr.  Williamson,  the 
master  of  the  ship  Lee,  of  Huli,  of  the  death  of  King 
George  the  Third,  and  also  of  the  Duke  of  Kent. — Mr. 
Williamson  also  told  them  he  had  met  with  some  £squi« 
maux  in  the  inlet  called  the  river  Clyde,  when  he  was  in 
these  seas  in  the  year  1818 ;  and  Captain  Parry  being  de- 
sirous to  have  some  communication  with  them,  and  also  to 
examine  the  inlet  more  minutely,  made  up  a  packet  of  dis- 
patches and  letters,  and  sent  on  board  the  Lee,  and  then 
made  sail  for  the  inlet,  and  made  for  that  part  where  they 
were  directed  to  look  for  the  Esquimaux  huts.    Night  came 
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on,  however,  before  they  cou'd  discover  them,  and  the 
weather  the  next  day  being  very  thick  with  snow,  did  not 
permit  their  standing  in  for  vhe  land.  Here  they  found 
themselves  near  an  immense  iceberg,  which  they  recognised 
to  be  the  same,  from  its  shape  and  dimensions,  as  they 
had  met  with  in  September  1818,  and  measured  upwards 
of  two  miles  in  length.  It  was  aground  in  the  very  same 
spot  as  when  then  noticed. 

In  the  evening,  being  near  one  of  the  islands  situated 
in  this  inlet,  they  saw  some  canoes  paddling  towards  the 
ships.  They  came  along  side  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dencf ,  and  nr.ade  signs  to  have  their  canoes  taken  on 
board,  and  then  came  up  the  ships  side  without  manifesting 
any  apprehension.— The  party  consisted  of  four  persons, 
an  old  man  of  about  sixty,  and  three  young  men.  They 
manifested  their  astonishment  and  delight  by  much  noise, 
and  a  variety  of  gestures.  If  a  present  was  made  to 
either  of.them,  or  any  thing  they  saw  excited  particular 
attention,  their  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  a  bawling 
noise,  until  they  became  almost  hoarse^  and  at  the  same 
time  jumping  and  dancing  till  their  strength  was  nearly 
exhausted. 

They  were  afterwards  taken  below  deck,  although  at 
first  some  of  the  younger  ones  seemed  reluctant  to  descend ; 
but  the  old  man  leading  the  way,  the  others  then  followed, 
with  the  utmost  readiness.  Lieutenant  Beechey  being  de- 
sirous of  taking  a  likeness  of  the  old  man,  he  was  requested 
to  seat  himself  in  a  position  for  that  purpose  ;  and  notwith- 
standing a  variety  of  circumstances  tending  to  arrest  hia 
attention,  and  to  excite  emotion,  he  remained  in  his  poai* 
tion  for  an  hour.  They  bartered  i.heir  clothes,  spears, 
and  whalebone,  with  our  people,  for  knives,  and  other  arti- 
cles, and  appeared  to  act  with  honesty  in  these  exchanges, 
exercising  a  seeming  reflection,  as  to  whether  the  articles 
were  equivalent  in  value  to  those  sought  to  be  purchased 
from  them.    There  a])pcared  to  be  a  becoming  diffidence  in 
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iho  younger  persons,  these  modestly  keeping  beliind,  and 
by  that  means  at  first  missing  some  presents,  which  those 
who  stood  more  forward  received.  As  the  evening  closed, 
they  were  desirous  of  returning  on  shore.  One  of  the 
party  having  bartered  his  canoe  with  Captain  Parry,  he 
was  sent  on  shore  in  one  of  the  boats,  because  their  canoes 
were  calculated  to  hold  only  one  person  in  each.  Mn 
Palmer,  who  went  with  the  boat  to  the  shore,  stated  that, 
if  disposed,  their  canoes  could  outrun  the  boat.  These 
Esquimaux  appeared  very  ready  in  imitating  sounds,  and 
took  great  delight  in  using  any  words  which  they  noticed 
as  expressed  by  our  people. 

Af  r.  Bell,  a  part  owner  of  the  ship  Friendship,  of  Hull, 
wen#  on  board  the  Hecla  this  evening,  offering  any  assist- 
ance he  could  render  them.  From  this  interview  they  ob- 
tained a  statement  of  a  number  of  interesting  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  Europe  in  the  course  of  the  seventeen 
months  which  they  had  been  absent  from  their  native 
country. 

On  the  7th  a  breeze  springing  up,  they  made  sail  further 
up  the  inlet.  The  weather  was  cloudy,  but  there  being  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  Captain  Parry  and  Captain  Sabine 
landed  on  an  island  near,  in  order  to  maice  observations. 
By  the  time  however  that  they  were  prepared  with  their 
glasses  the  eclipse  was  at  an  end.  However  soon  after  they 
landed  two  of  the  Esquimaux,  the  old  man  and  one  of  his 
young  companions,  paddled  over  to  them  from  the  main  land. 
They  had  with  them  some  seal-skins,  dresses  and  whale- 
bone ;  but  in  trading  they  were  cautious  to  produce  only 
one  article  at  a  time,  leaving  the  remainder  in  their  canoes 
till  they  had  disposed  of  the  one  they  brought.  Thus  they 
continued  to  proceed  in  a  fair  and  honest  system  of  barter 
until  the  whole  stock  of  articles  they  had  brought  with  them 
was  expended.  While  Ca]>tains  Parry  and  Sabine  were 
engaged  uii  sliuro,  u  buul  lauded  from  the  Griper  with 
Lieutenant   no])piicr  and  a   party.     Desirous  of  taking  a 
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likeness  oC  llic  young  man,  Lieutenant  Hoppner  with  some 
difficulty  uiul  by  means  of  presents,  prevatlud  on  him  to  be 
seated  for  that  purpose.  The  inclination  so  predominant 
In  the  youth  to  jump  and  dance  about  was  not  easily  re« 
strained,  though  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct  the  utmost 
good  nature  was  munifost.  Indeed  after  he  was  liberated 
from  the  necessity  of  this  confined  position,  he  shewed  his 
good  will  by  taking  the  scamens  knives  and  sharpening 
them  on  any  smooth  stone  he  met  with,  returning  to  each 
individual  his  own  knife. 

On  shewing  them  a  looking  glass,  the  younger  one  jumped 
about  in  raptures  for  a  considerable  time.  But  the  attention 
of  the  old  man  having  been  previously  attracted  to  the 
opening  of  one  of  the  tin  canisters  with  preserved  mea^  for 
dinner,  by  driving  an  axe  with  a  mallet  in  order  to  split  it 
open,  after  one  look  at  the  glass,  his  attention  became  re- 
fixed  to  the  operation  of  opening  the  canister  ;  and  when 
this  had  been  effected,  solicited  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  mallet  which  had  effected  so  useful  an  end  in  his  esti- 
mation. 

Great  caution  was  requisite  in  getting  into  their  canoes 
to  keep  them  from  turning  over.  The  young  roan  launched 
the  canoe  of  his  aged  companion,  and  kept  it  steady  while 
the  old  man  took  his  seat,  and  then  with  much  caution  got 
ioto  his  own  and  they  both  paddled  from  the  shore,  accom- 
panying the  boats,  which  had  quitted  the  island  and  were 
making  for  a  point  of  land  where  some  Esquimaux  families 
had  fixed  their  tents.  No  sooner  did  the  party  come  with- 
in sight  of  the  tents,  than  all  were  in  motion.  Men,  wo- 
men and  children  all  ran  out  to  meet  them  with  expressions 
of  joy,  at  seeing  them.  Some  of  the  women  had  their  in- 
fants tied  to  their  backs,  much  after  the  sa-ne  manner  in 
which  gypsies  carry  their  infants  in  England. 

A  trade  in  barter  soon  commenced  between  the  different 
parties,  and  knives,  axes,  brass  kettles,  needles,  and  other 
useful  articles,  were  exchanged  with  them.     Presents  were 
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BlfM>  made  to  them,  and  the  females  vvere  very  importunate 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  what  they  wanted. — Pilleiayt 
pilletity,  was  noised  around,  which  signified,  Oive  me, 
give  me,  until  the  ship's  party  had  disposed  of  all  they  had 
to  give.  There  did  not  appear,  however,  the  slightest  dis- 
position to  dishonesty,  but  a  strict  regard  was  paid  to  fulfil 
a  bargain  when  made.  Captain  Parry  being  desirous  of 
purchasing  a  sledge,  applied  to  one  of  them,  to  whom  he 
supposed  it  belonged  ;  and  although  that  person  might  have 
obtained  the  value  of  it,  and  then  have  left  the  Captain  un- 
der this  deception,  ho  distinctly  gave  him,  by  signs,  to 
understand  that  the'  sledge  belonged  to  another  person,  to 
whom  he  pointed,  and  with  whom  the  Captain  soon  com- 
pleted the  purchase.  It  was  observed,  that  whenever  they 
purobased  any  article,  or  received  any  thing  as  a  present, 
they  licked  it  twice  with  their  tongue. 

In  another  instance  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Gripor 
being  desirous  of  purchasing  one  of  their  do^s,  the  bargain 
was  made  lor  an  axe,  '  'lich  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  women  ;  uhe  iiad  then  to  go  and  catch  the  dog, 
which  she  readily  anl  faiihfi  iiy  did,  bringing  one  of  the 
finest  that  they  had.  Captain  Parry  endeavoured  to  bar- 
gain with  this  woman  for  a  second  canoe,  but  no  price  that 
was  offered  could  induce  her  to  part  with  it. 

These  Esquimaux  were  of  low  stature,  like  the  Esqui- 
maux  in  general.  Their  faces  were  round  and  plump, 
with  a  smooth  skin,  small  eyes,  teeth  white,  sallow  com- 
plexion, broad  nose,  hair  strait  and  black,  and  their  Vaadi 
and  feet  remarkably  small.  All  the  wouieii,  except  the 
younger,  were  tattooed  upon  the  face.  Tlie  countenances 
of  the  younger  icmales  were  upon  (he  whole  pleasing,  and 
the  youngest,  who  seemed  to  be  the  or.ly  one  unmarried, 
manifested  much  natural  bashfulness  and  timidity.  There 
were  several  children,  who  at  first  appeared  alarmed,  but 
they  were  soon  brought  into  a  state  of  fai^iliarity  by  a  few 
presents  and  a  little  attention. 
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The  dress  of  these  people  was  made  of  seal-skin,  consist- 
ing of  a  jacket  with  a  kind  of  hood,  with  breeches,  and  boots. 
There  was  but  little  difference  between  the  dress  of  the  men 
and  the  women,  and  upon  the  whole  they  were  well  and  com- 
fortably clothed  for  such  a  clunate. 

The  tents  which  form  their  summer  habitations,  are  sup- 
ported by  a  long  pole  of  whalebone,  fourteen  feet  high, 
rising  a  few  feet  above  the  skins  which  form  the  roof  and 
sides.  The  length  of  the  tents  is  about  seventeen  feet,  and 
the  breadth  from  seven  to  nine  feet.  The  beds  were  formed 
of  small  shrubby  plants.  The  door  was  formed  of  two 
pieces  of  bone,  fastened  together  at  the  top ;  and  the  skins 
were  placed  so  as  to  overlap  each  other.  The  outer  cover- 
ing was  fastened  to  the  ground  by  curved  pieces  of  bone, 
commonly  of  the  whale. 

The  canoe  purchased  by  Captain  Parry,  was  one  of  the 
best  to  be  seen  among  these  people  ;  its  length  was  nearly 
seventeen  feet,  and  its  breadth  rather  more  than  two  feet. 
Two  feet  of  the  fore  end  are  out  of  the  water  when  it  is 
floating.  In  many  respects  it  was  formed  like  the  canoe  of 
the  Greenlanders.  The  timbers,  or  ribs,  were  five  or  six 
inches  apart,  and  were  of  whalebone  or  driftwood,  and  co- 
vered with  the  skins  of  seals,  or  of  the  sea-horse ;  and  great 
care  was  taken  to  keep  them  dry,  and  to  prevent  their  rot- 
ting, whenever  they  were  not  used. 

They  use  spears  or  darts  in  killing  seals,  and  other  sea 
animals.  These  consist  of  two  parts,  a  staff,  and  the  spear 
itself.  They  are  exceedingly  expert  in  throwing  the  spear, 
and  will  strike  an  object  at  a  considerable  distance.  While 
the  ship's  people  were  on  the  island  before  alluded  to,  and 
which  Captain  Parry  named  Observation  Island,  a  small 
bird  flying  past,  one  of  the  Esquimaux  indicated,  by  signs, 
that  he  could  kill  it,  although  it  did  not  appear  that  they 
had  any  bows  or  arrows  about  their  tents,  except  a  small 
one,  made  of  whalebone,  about  six  inches  long,  and  which 
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seemed  rather  as  a  toy  to  please  tlieir  ciiiir»:ren,  than  capable 
of  being  employed  to  any  useful  purpose. 

Captain  Parry  saw  but  one  sledge,  which  appeared  to  be 
composed  of  the  right  and  left  jawbones  of  a  young  whale, 
being  about  ten  feet  long,  and  about  nineteen  inches  apart, 
connected  by  parallel  pieces  made  of  the  ribs  of  tho  whale,  and 
secured  by  whalebones  so  as  to  form  tL3  bottom  of  the  sledge. 
The  lower  part  was  shod  with  bone  to  meet  the  friction  which 
must  rise  on  its  motion.    The  whole  was  very  rudely  made. 

These  people  had  a  great  number  of  dogs,  which  ap- 
peared very  wild  and  shy,  and  the  natives  had  some  difficulty 
in  catching  them,  and  of  keeping  them  under  controul  when 
caught.  They  appeared  most  ravenous  creatures,  devouring 
their  food  with  the  greatest  greediness,  swallowing  the  fea- 
thers and  every  part  of  any  bird  which  might  be  thrown  to 
them.  One  of  these  dogs,  which  was  purchased  by  Captain 
Parry,  although  regularly  fed  when  brought  on  board,  eat 
with  tie  greatest  avidity  a  large  piece  of  canvass,  a  cotton 
handkerchief,  and  part  of  a  check  shirt.  Indeed  it  was' un- 
derstood that  they  will  so  gorge  their  food  as  often  to  occa- 
'P'on  their  death. 

Their  mode  of  cooking  their  food  appeared  to  be  most  fil- 
thy, A  large  mess  of  sea-horse  flesh,  not  cleaned  from  the 
blood,  was  put  into  a  stone  vessel  and  suspended  over  a 
lamp.  The  meat  in  itself  did  not  look  so  forbidding ;  bui 
the  filthy  manner  in  which  it  was  cooked  rendered  it  most 
disgusting. 

Their  knives  were  made  of  the  tusks  of  the  walrus,  cut  or 
ground  sufficiently  for  the  purpose,  having  the  original 
curve,  so  as  to  resemble  the  swords  which  children  have  as 
toys  in  England.  From  the  few  tools  which  were  among 
them,  to  accomplish  this  must  have  been  a  work  of  great  la- 
bour and  patience. 

A  drawing  of  the  musk-ox  was  shewn  to  them  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  they  had  any  knowledge  of  this  animal.  The 
•mallness  of  the  figure  not  corrcspoudiug  w  ith  the  OTiQinul 
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she,  they  did  not  appear  readily  to  nnderstand  it,  but  when 
the  real  head  and  horns  were  shewn  to  them,  they  manifested 
their  knowledge  of  the  creature,  calling  it  ootningmack, 

Mr.  Fisher,  in  sounding  part  of  Observation  Island,  met 
with  the  winter  huts  of  these  people,  which  consisted  of  ex- 
cavations in  a  bank  about  two  miles  distant  from  their  tents. 
Great  store  of  provisions  in  sea-horses  and  seals  were  also 
found  concealed  under  stones  along  the  shoro,  so  that  it 
fihonld  seem  that  there  was  no  lack  of  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence  among  them. 

The  whole  of  these  Esquimaux  looked  healthy,  and  were 
free  from  disease.  It  is  pleasing  also  to  record  that  in  no 
instance  did  any  of  them  manifest  a  disposition  to  disho- 
nesty. In  this  feature  of  their  character,  they  would  put  to 
shame  thousands  of  the  more  enlightened  and  (as  such  would 
call  themselves)  the  more  civilized  inhabitants  of  our  own 
country. 

On  taking  leave  of  this  party,  they  watched  the  boat  for 
a  few  hundred  yards  and  then  quietly  returned  to  their  tents. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  the  ships  came  in  view  of  a 
spacious  bay,  the  width  of  the  entrance  of  which  was  not 
less  than  fifteen  leagues.  They  found,  on  examining  it,  a 
considerable  number  of  islands,  and  perceived  land  nearly 
round  the  whole  of  the  Bay.  Captain  Parry  however  hav- 
ing resolved  to  seek  for  a  passage  in  a  lower  latitude,  did 
not  examine  it  with  that  close  attention  to  enable  him  to  de- 
termine the  fact,  and  he  suggests  the  probability  of  some 
outlet  being  found  from  this  bay  into  the  Polar  Sea.  Un- 
der this  determination  he  crossed  to  the  iouthern  shore,  and 
took  advantage  of  a  breeze  which  sprung  up  to  proceed. 
They  found  the  ships  however  so  much  beset  with  ice, 
that  the  Hecla  was  soon  stopped  altogether.  On  the  12th 
of  September  they  were  in  latitude  68**  15',  and  longitude 
05^48'.  In  the  night  the  Aurora  Borealis  were  remarkably 
striking  and  picturesque  ;  the  various  streaks  of  light  pas»- 
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ing  with  the  greatest  rapidity  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to 
the  other. 

The  ships  continued  using  every  effort  to  discover  a  pas- 
sage in  a  more  southern  latitude  until  the  26th,  being  often 
80  beset  with  ice  as  to  make  their  sailing  exceedingly  dan*- 
gerous.  At  length  Captain  Parry  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  expect  any  useful 
results  from  any  further  efforts,  and  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  for  England.  The  boats  were  therefore 
hoisted  in,  and  preparations  made  for  their  return  home* 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  in 
this  voyage  to  discover  a  NW  passage,  accompanied  with 
observations  on  the  efforts  of  others.  Captain  Parry  suggests 
the  propriety  of  trying  a  lower  latitude,  along  the  shore  of 
Hudson's  Strait,  which  he  says  has  as  yet  been  but  little 
explored. 

That  commerce  has  derived  great  advantage  from  these 
efforts  he  asserts ;  for  that  the  whalers,  since  the  year  1818, 
have  proceeded  to  occupy  stations  on  the  coast  of  Bafl^'s 
Bay,  where  fish  have  been  found  in  much  greater  abundance 
than  on  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

Speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery,  Captain  Parry  says,  "  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
bold  and  enterprising  spirit  displayed  by  our  fishermen  in 
the  capture  of  the  whale.  At  whatever  time  of  night  or 
day,  a  whale  is  announced  by  the  look-out  man  in  the  crow's 
nest,  the  men  instantly  jump  into  the  boats,  frequently  with 
their  clothes  in  their  hands,  and  with  an  alacrity  scarcely 
equalled  even  in  the  most  highly  disciplined  fleet,  push  on 
in  pursuit  of  the  whale,  regardless  of  cold,  and  wet,  and 
hunger,  for  hours,  and  sometimes  for  days  together.  Nor 
is  it  solely  on  occasions  where  their  immediate  interest  is 
concerned,  that  this  activity  is  displayed  by  them.  It  hap- 
pened, on  the  voyage  of  1818,  that  in  endeavouring  to  pass 
between  the  land  and  a  body  of  ice,  which  was  rapidly  clos- 
ing the  shore,    the  Aicximder,   then  under  mv  command* 
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touched  the  ground  just  at  the  critical  moment  when  it  was 
necessary  to  push  through  the  narrow  and  uncertain  pas- 
sage. It  heing  nearly  calm,  the  boats  were  sent  a-head  to 
tow,  hut  the  little  way  which  they  could  give  the  ship,  was 
not  sufficient  to  have  rescued  us  in  time  from  approaching 
danger,  and  nothing  less  than  the  wreck  of  the  ship  was 
every  moment  to  be  expected.  Several  sail  of  whalers  were 
following  astern ;  but  seeing  the  dangerous  situation  in 
which  the  Alexander  was  placed,  and  the  impossibility  of 
getting  through  themselves,  they  instantly  put  about  into 
the  clear  water  which  we  had  just  left,  and  before  we  had 
time  to  ask  for  assistance,  no  less  than  fourteen  boats,  many 
of  them  with  the  masters  of  the  ships  themselves  attending 
in  them,  placed  themselves  promptly  a-head  of  the  Alexan- 
der, and  by  dint  of  the  greatest  exertion  towed  her  off  into 
clear  water,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  not 
one  minute  too  soon  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  we  had  anti- 
cipated." 

Captain  Parry  continues  his  observations  on  the  eligibi- 
lity of  Baffin's  Bay  as  a  point  where  the  whale  fishery  may 
be  pursued  with  great  success,  and  suggests  the  proper 
time  in  his  view  for  commencing  the  fishery  season.  On 
passing  Cape  Farewell,  they  met  with  a  heavy  gale  of  wind 
on  the  first  and  second  of  October.  On  the  latter  day  a 
heavy  sea  struck  the  Hecla  on  the  larboard  quarter,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  press  her  forward  under  more  can- 
vass. By  this  circumstance  she  lost  sight  of  the  Griper,  and 
did  not  meet  with  her  again  till  they  arrived  in  England. 
They  had  in  their  passage  across  the  Atlantis,  the  most 
vivid  appearances  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  exhibiting  a  bright- 
ness equal  to  that  of  the  moon. 

On  the  ICth,  the  sea  running  high  and  the  ship  pitching 
violently,  the  bowsprit  was  carried  away,  and  the  foremast 
and  maintopmast  very  quickly  followed.  The  main  mast  at 
one  time  appeared  in  great  danger ;  but  by  the  activity 
of  the  officers  and  nion  it  was  saved.    They  got  up  jury- 
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masts  ^ith  all  possible  dispatch,  and  proceeded  ou  their  y/ty. 
Captain  Parry  had  appointed  Lieutenant  Liddon  in  case  of 
separation,  to  meet  at  Lerwick  in  the  Shetland  Islands, 
and  to  remain  a  week  for  his  arrival,  but  on  the  38th,  the 
wind  being  fresh  from  the  northward,  he  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  Jjcith.  On  the  30th,  Captain  Parry  landed  at  Pe- 
terhead, and  accompanied  by  Captain  Sabine  set  out  for 
London,  where  they  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of 
November  1820. 

Such  were  the  excellent  methods  pursued  in  tliis  voyage, 
with  reference  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  whole  crew, 
that  the  Captain  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  every  officer 
and  man  of  both  ships,  consisting  of  ninety-four  persons, 
with  the  exception  of  one  only,  return  to  their  native  country 
as  well  in  health  as  on  quitting  England  eighteen  months 
preceding. 

In  concluding  the  history  of  this  voyage,  it  cannot  but  be 
remarked,  that  the  perseverance  and  steadiness  of  purpose 
manifested  by  Captain  Parry,  are  deserving  the  highest 
praise,  and  that  all  that  human  effort  could  accomplish  was 
effected  by  him.  His  second  Voyage  presents  a  variety 
of  new  incidents,  which  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  every 
reader. 
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The  infonnation  which  was  obtained  h,  .i.    « 
"-Oer  the  di,ec«.„  „f  Captain  C   i  H  '  "'"^ 

Pas^affo  throogh  the  Arctic  Sea  int?;i.l  p"T'  "  ^^ 
«'.ch  reason,  to  scientific  and  Sb™.^       ^^f"*"'  ««''»d«d 
a.nly  was  a  way  open  in  some  ^t'on  ^a"  ^L  """  ^■ 
t-mate  success,  as  induced  the  tvllr""?'*  *»'«•  »'- 
'-S  year,  to  fit  .„t  a  „«„  expedW»rT'  ""  *^'  ""^^ 
pose.    The  Hecia  having  been  foL  "'^  "^^  P"" 

Parpose,  was  again  pJiZJ^,  "  '««  ""ed  for  «,. 
vessel  of  the  same  descrintL  T  ""*  ""^  **«  fa.y,  . 
«>-  appointed  to  this  serv"!"  Cal,  "T '  '^^  H-'"-^". 
to  (he  command  of  the  E^mT'l^""''""'^^-'^*^ 
"»«.on  for  his  Majesty's  ,hip  Fu"  of  i  ""^  "^  «»«'- 
seventy-seven  tons  bmrthen  J  ,[  f  ^^*  ''""'''ed  and 
1820.    The  Hecla  w^sre  L"*      ''""*"■  "'  ^-"^'-Z 

Francis  Lyon,  on  the  ITrofjr'l';^ '''*"'"'  «-'g« 
The  oflicers  who  h  J        °"™""J'  following.  * 

^o-r  e^peditl  wh'o  ZZ::^'^  ''"'"^^  ^"'^  «  "^ 
-vice,  had  the  preferencT  gi^rtl  "'"'■•'°"  ""  «^ 
orews  as  went  on  the  former  fJZ  '  "'"'  '""^  of  the 

"  •hey  were  considered™  fcTf'  "f '"  P-f--",  so  fa, 

«-.e  Fisher  was  appoi„:::/;r-:;    ^^;Wend 

^**   »«  tUe  recom- 
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mendation  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Soci* 
ety,  and  who  also  was  to  act  as  chaplain  to  the  expedition. 

The  ships  were  strengthened  by  every  means  which 
could  be  devised,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  rough  seas 
they  were  expected  to  encounter.  The  ships  being  of  equal 
size,  the  foremasts  and  main  masts,  as  well  as  other  timbers 
of  each  ship,  were  exactly  the  same  in  size,  so  as  to  readily 
6t  either  vessel  in  case  repairs  should  be  required  or  any 
accident  take  place.  It  had  on  former  occasions  been  the 
usual  custom  to  fit  out  one  of  the  vessels  of  lesser  burthen, 
that  she  might  be  able  to  go  into  shoaler  water  in  circum' 
stances  of  necessity ;  but  Captain  Parry  remarks  that  all  such 
purposes  are  much  better  answered  by  boats,  which  can  bo 
equipped  and  dispatched  on  such  emergencies  in  a  few  mi« 
nutes,  so  that  he  gives  a  decided  preference  to  the  mode 
adopted  on  the  present  occasion.  The  voyage  now  about  to 
be  described  gave  evidence  of  the  great  utility  of  this  regu* 
lation  in  the  article  of  anchors;  indeed  it  increased  their  re- 
sources in  this  respect  by  the  possibility  of  every  article  be- 
ing rendered  useful. 

A  thick  lining  of  cork  was  applied  round  the  ships  sides 
and  on  the  under  part  of  the  upper  decks,  fore  and  aft. 
Shutters  of  cork  were  also  made  for  every  window  or  other 
place,  so  as  to  surround  those  parts  of  the  ships  which 
were  occupied  by  the  people  and  to  retain  the  warmth  ex- 
cited by  the  fires.  A  method  was  also  adopted  to  convey 
a  current  of  warm  air  into  the  several  apartments  by  means  of 
flues. 

A  vessel  or  reservoir  was  also  contrived,  so  that  the  smoke 
which  arose  from  the  galley-fire,  and  which  was  principally 
used  for  cooking,  should  so  pass  round  the  vessel  as  to  melt 
the  snow  which  might  be  thrown  into  it  from  the  upper 
deck,  and  thus  supply  a  quantity  of  water  for  the  use  of  the 
ship.  It  was  found  fully  to  answer  all  the  needful  consump- 
Hon. 

Hammocks  were  also  placed  for  the  men,  and  oots  for 
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(be  officers,  so  as  to  afford  a  free  circulation  of  warm  air. 
Every  thing  relative  to  victualling  the  ships,  which  the  ex- 
perience of  the  former  voyage  suggested  might  bo  im- 
proved, was  also  adopted.  Preserved  meat  in  tin  cases  to 
the  amount  of  two  pounds  a  week,  and  a  quart  of  vegeta- 
ble or  concentrated -meat  soup  per  man  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  The  spirits  were  at  thirty-five  per  cent,  above 
proof.  A  quantity  of  kiln-dried  flour  of  the  best  quality* 
was  laid  in,  to  be  baked  into  bread.  A  great  part  of  the 
fore  hold  was  formed  into  binns  or  bread-rooms.  The  vine- 
gar was  concentrated  to  one-seventh  of  the  usual  bulk. 
The  lemon-juice  was  stowed  in  kegs  charred  within,  and 
not  quite  filled,  and  of  strength  to  resist  expansion  in  case 
of  freezuig,  and  a  small  quantity  of  rum  filled  into  each 
keg.  A  large  quantity  of  other  vegetables  were  also  pro- 
vided, so  as  to  form  an  abundant  supply  for  three  years  con- 
sumption. 

To  assist  them  to  carry  such  an  abundant  supply  of 
stores,  the  Nautilus  transport  was  directed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Navy  Board,  to  take  parf  of  their  lading 
as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  ice  ;  some  extra  stores  were  also 
put  into  the  transport,  among  which  were  twenty  live  bul- 
locks. 

The  following  official  instructions  were  issued  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  Captain  Pairj. 

By  the  Commissionert  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  5yc.  &;c. 

Lord  Viscount  Melville  having  communicated  to  the 
King  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Expedition  into  the  Aro- 
tic  Seas,  and  His  Majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased 
to  express  his  commands  that  a  further  Expedition  should 
be  fitted  out,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  attempt  to 
discover  a  passage  by  sea  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacifie 
Oceans,  and  of  ascertaining  the  geography  of  the  Nbrth- 
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era  bounduries  of  the  American  Continent,  wo  have  thought 
proper  to  appoint  yon  to  the  commund  of  the  Expedition ; 
and  you  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  pnt  to  sea  in 
His  Majesty's  ship  Fury  under  your  command,  together 
^'ith  His  Majesty's  ship  HecUi,  whose  commander  has 
been  placed  under  your  orders,  and  taking  also  with  yon 
the  Nautilus  Transport,  which  we  have  directed  the  Navy 
Board  to  place  at  your  disposal,  (for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing a  proportion  of  your  provisions  and  stores  across  the 
Atlantic  and  Davis'  Strait,)  you  arc  to  proceo<l  as  quickly 
as  may  he  consistent  with  every  precaution  to  avoid  any 
risk  of  your  parting  company  from  either  the  one  ship  or 
the  other,  towards,  or  into,  Hudson's  Strait,  until  you 
shall  mc«  t  with  the  iro,  when  you  are  to  take  the  first  fa- 
vourable opporl unity  -f  clearing  the  Nautilus  Transport  of 
the  provisions  and  stores  she  is  charged  with  for  the  Fury 
and  Hecla;  and  having  so  done,  you  are  to  send  the  said 
transport  back  to  England,  s(  as  to  prevent  her  incurrin;:^ 
any  risk  of  receiving  injury  amongst  the  ice,  reporting  by 
that  opportunity  your  proceedings  to  our  Secretary  for  our 
information. 

After  having  so  cleared  and  dispatched   the  Transport, 
you  are,  with  the  two  ships  of  His  Majesty  under  your  or- 
ders,   to   penetrate    to    the   westward    through    Hudson's 
Strait,  until  you  reach,  either  in  Repulse   Bay  or  on  other 
part  of  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  or  to  the  north  of  Wager 
River,  some  part  of  the  coast  which  you  may  feel  convinced 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  Continent  of  America.    You  are  then 
to  keep  along  the  line  of  this  coast  to  the  nortlj\\ard,  always 
examining  every  bend  or  inlet  which  may  appear  to  you 
likely  to  afford  a  practicable  passage  to  the  vvestward,  in 
which  direction  it  is  the  principal  object  of  your  voyage  to 
endeavour  to  find  your  way  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Ta- 
•ific  Ocean. 

In  the  event  of  your  having  consumed  the  open  weather 
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111  tlie  e^«mimitiou  of  the  northeru  boundaries  of  Hudson  « 
or  Cumberland  Straits,  and  of  your  having,  at  the  close 
of  the  season,  returned  mto  Davis*  Strait  or  BaflTmi 
Buy,  orifyoi  hould  have  made  no  considerable  progress 
to  lh<i  westward  or  northward  in  any  inlet  you  may  have 
found,  it  will  be  for  you  to  consider,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  that 
you  should  return  to  England  to  repUnish,  refit,  and  re~ 
fresh,  rather  than  winter  on  a  part  of  the  coast  which  you 
might  reach  again  next  season  as  early  as  would  be  neces- 
sary for  prosv.cu'iug  your  further  inquiries.  The  judgment 
which  you  have  shewn  in  tho  conduct  of  the  late  Expedi- 
tion, and  the  experience  which  you  have  acquired,  induce 
OS  to  trust  this  point  to  your  own  discretion,  on  a  view  of  all 
the  different  circumstances  which  may  exist  at  the  time  when 
your  determination  is  to  be  formed. 

Should  you  be  so  successful  as  to  find  a  practicable  pas- 
sage from  the  one  sea  to  the  other,  you  are  to  make  the  best 
of  your  way  in  accomplishing  that  object,  without  stopping 
to  examine  the  north  coast  of  America,  or  for  any  other 
object  not  of  imperious  importance ;  but  when  the  ships  are 
checked  in  their  progress  by  ice,  or  other  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances, you  will  take  every  opportunity  of  exaii  'ling 
the  coasts  you  may  be  near,  and  making  all  useful  observa- 
tions relating  thereto. 

Should  you  happily  reach  tho  Pacific,  you  are  to  proceed 
to  Kamschatka,  (if  you  think  you  can  do  so  without  risk  of 
being  shut  up  by  the  ice  on  that  coast,)  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  to  the  Russian  governor  duplicates  of  the  journals 
and  other  documents  wlii^  n  the  passage  may  have  supplied, 
with  a  request  that  they  may  be  forw.Mied  over  land  to  St, 
Petersburgh,  to  be  conveyed  from  thence  to  London. 

From  Kamschatka  you  will  proceed  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  or  Canton,  or  such  other  place  as  you  may  think 
proper,  to  refit  the  ships  and  refresh  the  crews;  and  it 
during  your   stay  at  siich  ])lace  a  safe  opportunity  should 
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occur  of  sending  papers  to  England,  you  should  tend  dupli- 
cates by  such  convey unce.  And  after  having  refitted  and  re> 
freshed,  you  are  to  lose  no  time  in  returning  to  England  by 
such  route  as  you  may  deem  most  convenient. 

It  may  happen  that  your  progress  along  the  north  coast 
of  the  American  Continent  may  be  so  slow  at  to  render  it 
desirable  that,  if  you  should  not  be  able  to  accomplish  your 
passage  into  the  Pacific  earlier  than  the  Autumn  of  1834, 
you  should  be  assured  of  finding  a  depot  of  provisions  at 
that  period  in  the  most  advanced  situation  to  which  they 
can  safely  be  conveyed.  In  the  event  then  of  our  not  re- 
ceiving from  you  such  intelligence  as  may  render  the  mea- 
sure unnecessary,  we  shall,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1823, 
direct  the  Commander-in-chief  on  the  South  American 
station  to  dispatch  a  vessel  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and 
stores,  so  as  to  be  at  Behring's  Strait  about  August  or  Sep- 
tember, 1824.  The  commander  of  this  vessel  will  be  di- 
rected to  make  the  best  of  his  way  round  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  where  he  may  expect,  as  we  are  informed,  to  find 
an  inlet  in  latitude  68°  30,  in  which  Captain  Kotzebue  is 
stated  to  have  found  anchorage  a  few  years  since.  Ue  will 
be  directed  to  lie  in  that  anchorage,  or  in  the  nearest  good 
anchorage  he  may  find  to  that  latitude ;  and  he  will  be  or- 
dered to  erect,  in  the  most  prominent  and  visible  situation, 
a  flagstaff  for  your  direction.  As  it  is  possible  that  you  may 
touch  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  this  Oilicer  will  be  directed 
to  call  at  O  why  bee,  in  order  that  if  you  should  have  passed  to 
the  southward,  he  may  not  be  put  to  the  inconvenience  of 
going  on  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 

Whenever  the  season  shall  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  make 
it  unsafe  to  navigate  the  ships,  on  account  of  the  long 
nights  having  set  in,  and  the  sea  being  impassable,  on  ac- 
count of  ice,  you  are,  if  you  should  not  return  to  England, 
to  use  your  best  endeavours  to  discover  a  sheltered  and  safe 
harbour,  where  the  ships  may  be  placed  iu  security  for  the 
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winter,  taking  such  measures  for  the  health  aod  comfort  or 
the  people  under  your  command,  as  the  materials  with  which 
you  are  suppliod  for  housing  in  the  ships,  or  butting  the  nen 
'"i  .Vor*%  iriy  enable  you  to  do.  And  when  you  find  it  ex 
pedient  to  resort  to  this  measure,  if  you  should  meet  with 
any  inhabitants,  whetl^er  Esquimaux  or  Indians,  near  the 
place  where  you  winter,  you  are  to  endeavour,  by  every  means 
in  your  power,  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  them,  by  mak- 
ing them  presents  of  such  articles  as  you  may  be  supplied 
with,  and  which  may  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  them.  You 
will,  however,  take  care  not  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  surprised 
by  them,  but  nso  every  precaution,  and  bo  constantly  on 
your  guard  against  any  hostility. 

You  will  endeavour  to  prevail  on  them  by  such  reward, 
and  to  be  paid  in  such  manner  as  you  may  think  best  to  an* 
swer  the  purpose,  to  carry  to  any  of  the  Settlements  of  the 
Uudsous  Bay  or  Vjrth-West  Companies,  an  account  of 
your  situation  and  proceedings,  with  an  urgent  request  that 
it  may  be  forwarded  to  England  with  the  utmost  possible 
dispatch. 

We  deem  it  right  to  caution  you  against  sufTering  the 
two  vessels  placed  under  your  orders  to  separate,  except 
in  the  event  of  accident  or  unavoidable  necessity ;  and  wo 
desire  you  to  keep  up  the  most  unreserved  communications 
with  the  Commander  of  the  Hecla,  placing  in  him  every 
proper  confidence,  and  acquainting  him  with  the  general  tenor 
of  your  orders,  and  with  your  views  and  intentions,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  execution  of  them ;  that  the  service  may 
have  the  full  benefit  of  your  united  efforts  in  the  prosecution 
of  such  a  service,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  unavoidable  sepa- 
ration, or  of  any  accident  to  yourself.  Captain  Lyon  may 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing,  up  to  the  latest  practicable 
period,  all  your  ideas  and  intentions  relative  to  a  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  the  undertaking. 

Wo  also  recommend  that  as  frequent  an  exchange  take 
place  as  conveniently  may  be,  of  the  observations  made  in 
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the  <"'0  sliii's ;  that  any  scientific  discovery  made  by  the  onp, 
be  as  quickly  as  possible  communicated  for  the  advantage 
and  guidance  of  the  other,  in  making  their  future  observa- 
tions, and  to  increase  the  chance  of  the  observations  of  both 
being  preserved. 

We  have  caused  a  great  variety  of  valuable  instruments 
to  be  put  on  board  the  ships  under  your  orders,  of  which 
you  will  be  furnished  with  a  list,  and  for  the  return  of 
which  you  will  be  held  responsible;  and  we  have  also, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
lloyal  Society,  ordered  to  be  received  on  board  the  Fury 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  who  is  represented  to  us  as  a  gentle- 
man well  skilled  in  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  and  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  to  assist  you  in  making  such  ob- 
servations as  may  tend  to  tiie  improvement  of  Geography 
and  Navigation,  and  the  advancement  of  science  in 
general. 

Amongst  other  su))jecls  of  scientific  inquiry,  you  will 
particularly  direct  your  attention  to  the  variation  and  in- 
clination of  llie  magnetic  noodle,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  forct^ ;  yon  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  needle  may  be  un'ected  by  tl  o  atmospherical  electricity, 
and  what  elfoct  may  be  {U'oduced  on  the  ok-i.troinetic  and 
magnetic  needles  on  the  appearance  of  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
You  will  keep  a  correct  register  of  liie  temperature  of  the 
nir,  and  of  the  sea  at  the  surface,  and  at  diU'erent  depths. 
You  will  cause  frequent  observations  to  be  made  for  ascer- 
taining the  refraction,  and  what  effect  may  be  produced  by 
observing  an  object,  either  celestial  or  terrestrial,  over  a 
field  of  ice,  as  compared  with  objects  observed  over  a  sur- 
face of  water ;  together  with  such  other  meteorological 
remarks' as  you  may  have  opportunities  of  making.  You 
are  also  VO  attend  particularly  to  the  height,  direction,  and 
strength,  of  the  tides,  and  to  the  set  and  velocity  of  the 
curii;nls;  the  depth  and  soundings  ol"  the  sea,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  bottom,  for  which  purpose  you  arc  supplied  witl; 
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an  instrument  better  calculated  to  bring  up  subitances  than 
the  lead  usually  employed  for  thispurpe^e. 

And  you  are  to  understand,  that  although  the  finding  a 
passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  the  main  object 
of  this  expedition,  and  that  the  ascertaining  the  Northern 
boundary  of  the  American  Continent  is  the  next,  yet  tliat 
the  different  observations  you  may  be  enabled  to  make,  with 
regard  to  the  magnetic  influence,  as  well  as  such  other  ob- 
servations as  you  may  have  opportunities  of  m  living  in  Na- 
tural History,  Geography,  &c.  in  parts  of  the  globe  so  little 
known,  must  prove  most  valuable  and  interesthig  to  science; 
and  we  therefore  desire  you  to  give  your  unremitting  atten- 
tion, and  to  call  that  of  all  the  oflicers  under  your  command, 
to  these  points,  as  being  objects  of  the  highest  importance. 
And  you  are  to  direct  Mr.  Fisher  to  be  particularly  careful 
to  keep  an  accurate  register  of  all  the  observations  that  shall 
be  made,  precisely  in  the  same  forms,  and  according  to  the 
same  arrangements,  that  were  followed  by  Captain  Sabine 
on  the  late  voyage ; — into  whose  charge  are  also  to  be  given 
the  several  chronometers  with  which  you  have  been  sup- 
plied. 

And  although,  as  already  specified,  you  are  not  to  be 
drawn  aside  from  the  main  object  of  the  service  on  which 
you  are  employed,  as  long  as  you  may  be  enabled  to  make 
any  progress,  yet,  whenever  you  may  be  impeded  by  the 
ico,  or  find  it  necessary  to  approach  the  coasts  of  the  con- 
tinent or  islands,  you  are  to  cause  views  of  bays,  harbours, 
headlands,  &c.  to  be  carefully  taken,  the  better  to  illus- 
trate  the  charts  you  may  make,  and  the  places  you  may 
discover,  on  which  duty  you  will  be  more  particularly 
assisted  by  Captain  Lyon  and  Mr.  Bushnan,  Assistant  Sur- 
veyor 

Vou  aro  to  make  use  of  all  the  means  in  your  power  to 
collect  and  presorvo  n\r}\  specimens  of  the  Animal,  Mine- 
ral, H'ld  Vegetable  KinfV'loms,  as  you  cnn  convcnieclly 
stow  on  board   the  ships ;  sailing  in  casks  the  skins  of  the 
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larger  animals,  as  well  as  causing  accurate  drawings  to  be 
made  to  accompany  and  elucidate  the  deicriptions  of  them ; 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  your  scientific 
duty,  we  trust  that  you  will  receive  material  assistance 
from  Mr.  Fisher,  and  the  other  Officers  under  your  com- 
mand. 

In  the  event  of  any  irreparable  accident  happening  to 
either  of  the  two  ships,  you  are  to  cause  the  Officers  and 
Crew  of  the  disabled  ship  to  be  removed  into  the  other, 
and  with  her  singly  to  proceed  in  prosecution  of  the  voy- 
age, or  return  to  England,  according  as  circumstances 
shall  appear  to  require;  understanding  that  the  Officers 
and  Crews  of  both  ships  are  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  continue  to  perform  their  duties  according 
to  their  respective  ranks  and  stations,  on  board  either 
ship  to  which  they  may  be  so  removed,  in  the  event 
of  an  occurrence  of  this  nature.  Should  unfortunately 
your  own  ship  be  the  one  disabled,  you  are  in  that  case  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Hccia ;  and  in  the  event  of  any 
fatal  accident  happening  to  yourself.  Captain  Lyon  is 
hereby  authorised  to  take  the  command  of  the  Expedition, 
either  on  board  the  Fury  or  Ilecla,  as  he  may  prefer,  placing 
the  officer  who  may  then  be  next  in  seniority  to  him,  in  com- 
mand of  the  second  ship;  also  in  the  event  of  your  inability, 
by  sickness  or  otherwise,  to  continue  to  carry  these  Instruc- 
tions into  execution,  you  are  to  transfer  tLv;mto  Captain  Lyon, 
or  to  the  surviving  oDicer  then  next  in  coLimand  to  you,  em- 
ployed on  the  expedition,  who  is  hereby  required  to  execute 
them  in  the  best  manner  he  can  for  i\e  attainment  of  the  se- 
veral objects  in  view. 

His  Majesty's  Government  having  appointed  Captain 
Franklin  to  the  command  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the 
northern  coast  of  North  America,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River  of  Ilearno,  eastward,  it  would  be  desir- 
able, if  you  should  reach  that  coast,  that  yon  shoold  mark 
yoMiT  progress  by  erecting  a  flagataif  in  a  few  ol  the  moui 
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convenient  and  distinguishable  points  which  you  may  suc- 
cessively visit,  and  you  arc  to  bury  at  the  foot  of  each  staff 
a  bottle,  containing  such  information  as  may  be  useful  tu 
Captain  Franklin,  and  such  further  particulars  respecting 
your  own  proceedings  as  you  may  think  proper  to  add  ;  cor- 
responding instructions  having  been  given  to  Captain 
Franklin  to  leave  a  similar  notice  at  any  convenient  part  of 
the  coast  which  he  may  discover  between  the  mouth  of  tha 
said  river  and  the  eastern  part  of  North  America.  And  in 
the  event  of  your  getting  to  the  westward  of  Hearne^s  river, 
you  should  occasionally  do  the  same  with  a  view  to  multiply 
the  chances  of  our  hearing  of  your  progress.  In  the  event 
of  your  finding  Captain  Franklin  and  his  party  on  any  part 
of  the  coast  of  America,  (wiiioh  being  possible,  you  should 
look  out  for  and  attend  to  any  signals  that  may  be  displayed  ou 
the  shores,)  you  are,  if  he  should  wish  it,  to  receive  him 
and  his  party  into  His  Majesty's  ships  under  your  command, 
bearing  them  as  supernumeraries  for  victuals  until  you  re- 
turn, or  you  have  other  means  of  forwarding  them  to  Eng- 
land. 

You  are,  whilst  executing  the  service  pointed  out  iu  these 
instructions,  to  take  every  opportunity  that  may  offer  of  ac- 
qaainting  our  Secretary,  for  our  information,  with  your 
progress:  and  on  your  arrival  in  England,  you  are  imme* 
diately  to  repair  to  this  office,  in  order  to  lay  before  us  a 
full  account  of  your  proceedings  in  the  whole  course  of  your 
voyage;  taking  care,  before  you  leave  the  ship,  to  demand 
from  the  Officers,  Petty  OHicers,  and  all  other  persons  on 
board,  the  logs  and  journals  they  mny  have  kept,  together 
with  any  drawings  or  charts  they  may  have  made,  which 
are  all  to  be  sealed  up ;  and  you  will  issue  similar  orders 
to  Captain  Lyon  and  his  officers,  &,c. ;  the  said  logs,  jour* 
nuls,  or  other  documents  to  be  thereafter  disposed  of  as  we 
may  think  proper. 

P.  V.  4.  L 
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Given  under  our  Iiands  this  27l*  .1  April.  1831. 

(Signed)  G.    COCKBURN, 

H.    HOTHAM, 

G.  Clerk. 
By  Command  of  their  Lordships, 

(Signed)         J.  W    Choker. 

To  William  Edward  Parry,  Esq.,  Com' 
mander  of  His  Majesty's  Vessel  the 
Fury,  at  Deptford. 

Names  of  the  officers,  &c.  who  sailed  on  board  the  two 

ships. 

On  hoard  the  Fury. 
William  Edward  Parry, ....  Commander. 

George  Fisher, Chaplain  and  Astronomer. 

Joseph  Nias,  Andrew  Reid,  Lieutenants. 

John  Edwards,  Surgeon. 

William  Harvey  Hooper, ....  Purser. 

James  Skeoch, Assistant  Surgeon. 

Messrs.   Henderson,  Crozier,  ) 

Ross,  and  Bushnan,  S    ^*'^'*»"i""«»- 

James  Halse,  Clerk. 

James  Scallon, Gunner. 

William  Smith,    Boatswain. 

George  Fiddis,    Carpenter. 

John  Allison,  Greenland  Master. 

George  Crawford,  Greenland  Mate. 

With  43  inferior  officers  and  seamen. 

On  hoard  the  Hecla.  ^ 

George  Francis  Lyon,    Commander. 

Henry  Parkyns  Hoppner,    7 

Charles  Palmer, |  Lieutenants. 

Alexander  Fisher,  Surgeon. 

John  Jermain,     Purset-. 

Allan  McLaren,  A.<i^r-:eM  Sw^va^^ 
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Messrs.  Slierer,  Richards,    1 

Griffiths,  and  Bird,  ....     J  Midshipmen. 

W.  Mogg,    Clerk. 

Joseph  Macklin,  Gunner. 

Joseph  LUley, Boatswain. 

Charles  Parfer,    Carpenter. 

George  Fife,    Greenland  Master. 

Alexander  Elder,    - Greenland  Mate. 

With  12  other  officers  and  seamen. 

The  two  ships,  with  the  Nautilus  transport  laden  with 
provisions,  lett  the  Noreon  tho  8(h  of  May,  and  on  the  J4th 
of  June  encountered  the  lirst  ice-berg  in  the  entrance  of 
Davis's  Strait ;  and  having  here  cleared  the  Nautilus  of  her 
provisions,  and  dispatched  her  homewards,  they  made  sail 
to  the  westward,  and  proceeded  up  Hudson's  Strait  with  as 
much  speed  as  contrary  winds,  tides,  currents,  and  floes  of  ice 
always  in  motion,  would  permit;  the  last  of  which  usually, 
perhaps  invariably,  hamper  all  ships  thit  attempt  to  pass 
through  them  previous  to  the  month  of  August ;  so  much 
more  difficult  is  the  navigation  of  this  strait,  than  that  of 
Davis  or  Baffin's  Bay,  which  are  open  and  navigable,  with 
little  or  no  risk,  as  early  as  the  month  of  May, 

On  the  first  of  July  they  pussed  ii  whaler  apparently 
homeward  hound  and  deeply  laden.  On  the  14th  they 
saw  three  ships  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  factories, 
carrying  settlers  for  the  Red  River.  The  wind  blowin"*  a 
gale,  the  ice  suddenly  closed,  and  nearly  carried  theHecla's 
bowsprit  away.  The  Fury  also  received  a  severe  pressure, 
making  her  timbers  crack,  but  being  so  strongly  built  and 
fortified  for  this  service,  the  injury  she  sustained  was  not 
material.  Captain  Parry  on  the  succeeding  day  seiu  to  re- 
tjuest  a  visit  from  the  master  of  one  of  the  ships  in  light. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Davidson,  the  master  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  went  on  board  the  Fury.  He  said  that  they  had  on 
bond  one  hundred   nnd  sixty  sottl-rs  for  (he   Red    IJivir. 
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Tliey  cuiisisled  of  males  and  females  of  different  ages.  Be- 
fore parting  they  sent  letters  on  board  for  England,  to  their 
different  friends,  and  also  dispatches  to  the  Government, 
with  particulars  of  their  passage  hitherto. 

They  continued  to  proceed  slowly  to  the  westward  until 
the  21st,  when   in  latitude  01'^  50  they  fell  in  with  several 
islands ;  and  the  wind  changing,  they  anchored  to  an  ice- 
berg.    They  liad  not  been  lung  in  this  situation,  before  they 
obiierved  a  nunnber  of  canoes  putting  off  from  the  shore  and 
making  tuwardij  the  ships.     On  approaching  the  ships,  they 
hauled  their  canoes  up  ou  the  ice,  and  without  delay  or  tt- 
luidiiy  manifested  a  desire  to  trade.     The  commodities  they 
brought  with   them  consisted  of  the  skins  of  seals,  bears, 
foxes,  deer,  &c.  whalebone,  spears,  and  blubber.     It  was 
soon   manifest  that  they   had   been  accustomed  to  trade  in 
this  way,  and  that  they  were  for  procuring  the  best  articles 
in  their  estimation  for  the  commodities  they  had  to  dispoi^e 
of.     Knives,  nails  and  pieces  of  iron  were  offered  them  in 
return,  and  the  mancevures  of  the  keenest  trader  were  ma- 
nifested by  them  in  driving  their  bargains ;  and  when  they 
had,  in  their  own  j'jdgmcnt,  obtiiined    a  valuable  return, 
they  manifested  their  satisfaction  hyjumping  about  and  other 
uncouth  modes.     As  had  been  observed  of  the  Esquimaux 
in  the  River  Clyde  on  tlie  former  voyage,  they  always  licked 
rvith   their  tongues    whatever   aitielcs    they   obtained,  and 
then   thry   appeared   to  consider  the  contract  as   binding. 
This   party  of  Esquimaux  consisted  of  seventeen  persons; 
and  lliey  were  quickly  followed  by  another  party  consisting 
ui' several  women  and  four  men  with  skins,  oil  and  blubber, 
i'ht'se  latttr  were  so  extremely  tenacious  of  obtaining  a  high 
price  from  the  people  of  the  Fury,  that  only  a  part  was  pur- 
chased by  them,  and  the  Esquimaux  thinking  to  drive  a  bet- 
ter bargain,  quitted  this  ship  and  rov/ed  to  the  Hecia,  where 
however  they  ultimately  sold  tlieiruil  at  a  lower  price  than 
had   bten  dtfered   them   by  the   other  ship.      Several   otli»  i 
^Jt'al^  iilit'iiN. litis  <  Muii.'  Irou!  tlu;  shore,   each  boat  contaiuin^ 
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from  fourt»»en  to  about  twice  that  number  of  persons,  ii  great 
part  being  females  ;  so  that  not  less  than  an  hundred  or  more 
of  the  natives  paid  them  a  visit  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

These  people  were  extremely  disposed  to  pilfer,  and  to 
possess  whatever  tliey  could  lay  their  hands  on.  Their  as- 
surance and  want  of  shame  when  detected  in  such  attempts 
was  not  less  than  the  bold  and  daring  manner  in  which  they 
made  their  efforts. 

Their  manner  of  feeding  was  most  disgusting  and  filthy. 
They  licked  the  oil  which  remained  attached  to  the  skins 
the  ships  crew  had  just  emptied,  and  eat  the  raw  blubber, 
the  appearance  and  smell  of  which  were  extremely  disgusting^ 
This  disgust  however  excited  the  mirth  of  the  Esquimaux  ; 
and  they  would  follow  the  people,  with  a  piece  of  blubber 
or  raw  meat  dripping  with  oil  and  filth,  inviting  them  to  eat. 
Two  of  the  women  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  sell  their 
children,  which  it  was  supposed  they  would  have  parted 
with  for  articles  of  suiall  value.  On  the  22nd,  the  wind  be- 
coming favourable,  the  ships  made  sail  up  the  strait  to  the 
westward,  and  Ihey  began  to  make  considerable  progress. 

They  continued  sailing  till  the  31st,  passing  several  is- 
lands. Tliey  saw  also  ii  number  of  seals  and  a  sea-horse,  iils'» 
some  fish  were  noticed  as  jumping  out  of  the  water,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  salmon.  The  latitude  was  64°  1',  and 
longitude  75*  48'.  They  saw  a  nuntber  of  islands  sprinkled 
along  the  coast ;  and  at  a  distance  to  the  south- west,  had  a 
sight  of  Salisbury  Island.  In  the  afternoon  they  perceived 
an  oomiak  or  large  boat  of  the  Esquimaux,  making  sail  to- 
wartls  them,  together  with  several  canoes.  The  ships  lay 
to  for  them  to  come  near.  The  boat  contained  sixteen  per- 
sons, almost  the  whule  of  them  women  and  children,  and 
having  traded  with  them  for  a  short  lime,  the  ships  proceeded 
on  their  way.  The  next  day  they  passed  Nottingham  Is- 
land, and  were  visited  by  other  Esquimaux  in  canoes  and 
one  oomiak.  They  exeli  uijred  a  few  articles  with  them  for 
sunie  skin  di  ostsrs,  some  tu  k.-^  of  the  walrus,  and  some  oil. 
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These  people  bruu:^ht  also  a  variety  of  toys,  as  spears,  bows 
and  arrows,  a  canoe  wiUi  piiiUiltis,  all  of  a  (Uminutivn  size. 
Many  of  their  jackets,  particularly  those  of  the  women, 
were  lined  with  the  skins  uf  birds,  having  their  feath:^r8  in- 
ward. 

The  ships  made  considerable  way  during  the  night,  but 
in  the  following  morning  they  found  themselves  so  beset 
with  ice  as  to  prevent  their  progress,  and   the   ships   re- 
ceived many  violent  blows  from  the  moving  masses.     Their 
latitude  was  now  64^  59'  and  their  longitude  79*  40  ;  and 
being  arrived  at  that  point  from  whence  the  new  discoveries 
were  to  commence,   it  became  a  matter  of  most  serious  queS' 
tiuu  in  what  rout  to  direct  the  further  progress  of  the  ships  ; 
and  after  much  cuiisideration  Captain  Parry    resolved  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  examination  of  the  continental 
coast  from  Cape  Hope  northwards.     Having  thud  far  de- 
termined, another  consideration   presented  itself;  whether 
to  make  the  circuitous  rout  round  the  south-end  of  South- 
ampton   Island,  or  attempt  a  direct  passage  through  the 
Frozen  Strait.     The  one  roul<    would  require  them  to  sail 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  before  they 
reached  the  point  where  their  operations  were  to  commence, 
while  the  passage  through  the  Frozen  Shiiii  would  not  ex- 
ceed fifty  leagues  ;  a  matter  of  no  suiull  momenl  in  sailing 
through  these  icy  seas.     He   came  to  tlu:   ilelermination  of 
attempting  the  passage  of  the  Frozen  Strait;  not,  he  says, 
without  considerable  anxiety  lest  the   non-existence  of  the 
Strait,  or  the  insuperable  ohsiacle  of  its  frozen  state,  should 
add  to  the  loss  of  time  which  ni»w  could  so  ill  be  spared. 

Having  come  to  this  deterniiualiou,  the  shij)s  hud  to  wait 
till  some  change  in  the  state  of  tlie  ice  became  favourable  to 
their  progress,  until  the  middle  ol  the  day.  On  the  4th  of 
Aut^ust  the  pro!?pi;ct  was  most  unpromising  ;  when  almost 
on  a  sudden,  the  sea  became  navigable  by  the  ice  separ.ttiui; 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  evidencing  the  peculiiiri- 
ties  attiuh'd   to   the  navigation  of  thcsic  seas,   jj|Mn\in^   the 
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possibility  of  ma'. ing progress  at  one  period,  which  at  another 
may  become  im^ienetrable.  The  ice  now  disappeared  in  the 
most  rapid  manner,  and  making  sail  to  the  westward,  the 
ship  soon  made  Southampton  Island.  After  a  run  of  about 
forty  miles  the  ships  were  again  obstructed  by  the  ice,  being 
in  latitude  65"  22'  and  in  longitude  81°  24'.  Some  of  the 
floes  or  bodies  of  ice  by  which  they  were  now  beset,  measured 
half  a  mile  each  way. 

They  continued  to  force  their  way  as  opportunities  ofl'ered 
of  penetrating  through  the  ice,  and  by  experience  discovered 
that  their  progress  to  the  westward  was  best  effected  when 
the  wind  directly  opposed  them  ;  for  a  westerly  wind  always 
conveyed  away  large  bodies  of  ice  from  that  quarter,  and 
left  a  large  space  of  open  water,  through  which,  if  they  at- 
tended to  the  moment  of  the  gale  ceasing,  they  were  able  t< 
make  considerable  progress. 

On  the  13th  the  ships  approached  the  entrance  of  the 
Strait,  but  the  ice  was  too  close  to  admit  of  their  making 
much  way,  although  they  used  every  endeavour  to  warp  the 
ships  through.  A  strong  breeze  to  the  westward  two  days 
after  drove  them  a  few  miles  back ,  but  this  was  compensated 
by  its  clearing  a  ivay  the  ice,  and  enabling  the  Fury  to  gel 
forward :  the  Hecla  however  was  so  beset,  and  driven  to  the 
eastward  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  Fury.  Captain  Parry,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Ross,  left  the  ship  to  make  observations, 
and  landed  on  Southampton  Island.  Carrying  the  boat 
above  highwater  mark,  and  making  a  tent  of  the  sail  of  the 
boat,  they  passed  the  night  on  shore.  They  perceived 
traces  of  its  having  at  some  former  period  been  occupied  by 
Esquimaux. 

On  the  22nd  they  found  they  had  entirely  passed  through 
the  Frozen  Strait,  and  were  unexpectedly  m  Repulse  Bay. 
Boats  from  the  Fury  and  the  Hecla  were  dispatched  tx>  land. 
They  found  the  remains  of  at  least  sixty  habitations  of  the 
Esquimaux,  but  saw  no  inhabitants.  A  variety  of  artin.cisl 
structures  of  theue  people  and  piles  of  gtones,  which  ii  was 
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supposed  were  set  up  us  lund  marks  to  guide  tJioiu  when  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  were  also  noticed.  Lieu- 
tenant Palmer  was  dispatched  with  a  boat  to  examine  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  bay,  agreeable  to  the  directions  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  it  clearly  appeared  from  the 
report  he  made,  that  there  was  no  passage  out  of  the  bay 
to  the  westward,  but  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a  continuity 
of  land. 

It  now  rpiuained  for  the  expedition  to  proceed  along  the 
coast  to  the  northward,  and  examine  any  inlet  which 
might  present  a  prospect  of  a  passage  to  the  westward* 
After  clearing  Repulse  Bay,  they  sailed  along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Frozen  Strait.  Having  approached  on  the 
twenty-third  to  the  mouth  of  an  opening,  which  presented 
a  favourable  prospect  of  a  passage,  but  which  a  body  of  ice 
filling  up  the  channel  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  ships  or 
boats  to  enter.  Captain  Lyon,  accompanied  by  IVJr.  Bush- 
nan  and  two  seamen  from  each  ship,  was  dispatched  to  land 
and  examine  it  more  particularly.  They  took  a  tent,  blan- 
kets and  four  days  provisions.  Captain  Parry  cast  anchoi 
to  wait  his  return ;  but  the  loose  and  heavy  ice  at  the  mouth 
of  the  inlet  came  with  great  force,  and  gave  the  Fury  some 
violent  shocks,  causing  the  anchor  to  drag,  and  ultimately 
broke  off  both  the  flukes,  and  polished  the  iron  stock  quite 
bright  by  rubbing  against  the  rocks. 

On  the  25th  Captain  Lyon  returned  with  his  party,  and 
stated  that  the  inlet  appeared  to  be  bounded  by  land  at 
about  seven  miles  distance.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  he 
passed  the  remains  of  many  Esquimaux  habitations,  but 
which  did  not  appear  to  have  been  recently  occupied.  At 
another  place  they  met  with  a  variety  of  store  rooms  of 
these  people,  (as  they  supposed  them  to  be.)  They  also 
passed  a  kind  of  paved  walk,  being  an  assemblage  of  flat 
stones,  set  up  edgeways,  each  about  three  yards  apart,  ex- 
tending to  the  length  of  about  five  hundred  yards.  The  wea- 
ther  during  almost  the  >vliole  of  the  time  which  Citptain 
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Lyon  was  absent,  wns  rainy,  or  snowed,  or  was  foggy,  hci 
as  to  prevent  his  obtaining  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  coun- 
'try,  but  his  conchision  was  the  probaliility  of  (lie  existence 
of  A  passage  to  the  NE. 

Captain  Lyon  remained  on  boar<l  tlie  Fury  during  the 
night,  and  arranged  with  Captain  Parry  the  plan  of  their 
future  operations.  They  concluded  that  there  certainly  was 
a  communication  between  the  Frozen  Strait  and  aseatolho 
northward  and  eastward  of  it,  and  it  was  determined  to  use 
every  effort  to  discover  it.  From  the  narrowness  of  the 
channel,  the  strength  of  the  tides,  and  weight  of  the  ice, 
there  presented  so  many  hazardous  circumstances  to  their 
notice  as  induced  them  to  resolve  on  finding  some  place  of 
shelter  for  the  ships,  during  the  time  necessary  for  examin- 
ing the  passage.  To  seek  for  a  secure  situation  therefore, 
Captain  Lyon,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bushnnn,  again  pro- 
ceeded. 

At  this  time  the  Fury  was  placed  in  a  most  perilous  situ- 
ation. The  night  being  very  foggy,  and  the  tide  driving 
the  ship  too  close  to  Passage  Island,  Captain  Parry  or- 
dered her  to  be  got  under  sail  that  he  inight  act  as  circum- 
stances should  require.  A  large  space  of  open  water  was 
observed  at  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ;  Imt 
notwithstanding  every  effort,  the  tide  was  driving  the  ship 
between  the  island  and  a  small  rock  lying  to  the  eastward. 
Every  exertion  to  resist  this  appearing  useless,  and  the  tide 
driving  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  their  efforts 
were  directed  to  keep  her  in  mid-channel.  Had  they 
grounded,  with  the  heavy  masses  of  ice  driving  around 
I  them,  every  probability  was  that  the  ship  would  be  wrecked  ; 
but  fortni9i)tely  the  ship  drove  through  without  sustaining 
any  injury.  At  day-light  on  the  twenty-sixth,  after  a  roost 
anxious  night,  they  found  themselves  about  the  middle  oi 
♦  he  Frozen  Strait.  The  Hecln,  having  narrowly  escaped  a 
similar  situation,  rejoined  her  consort  in  the  mornini'-.  At 
eleven  Captain  Lyon  proceeded  to  se;ueh  for  a  plure  of  safety 
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for  the  Hliips,  and  returned  at  nine  in  the  evening;,  ttatiitg 
that  he  had  found  a  siiiall  htty,  which  wns  clear  of  ice,  and 
M'hich  did  not  appear  (o  he  influenced  hy  the  tide,  but  re- 
(iuestin<>'  Ciiptain  Purry  to  give  it  his  own  personal  ex- 
aminition. 

Accordingly  (he  next  day  Captain  Purry  and  Mr.  Bush- 
nan  proceeded  to  examine  the  situation.  On  arriving  at  it, 
■1  appeared  to  be  almost  entirely  filled  with  ice.  Ascending 
a  hill  which  was  near,  tliey  observed  another  bay,  and  find- 
ing good  anchorage,  returned  to  the  ships,  placing  a  flag 
on  a  mass  of  grounded  ice  near  a  shoal  point  at  the  entrance. 

The  Fury  getting  under  way,  made  all  sail  for  the  inlet. 
On  passing  the  shoal  on  which  tlie  (l.ig  was  fixed,  the  watier 
suddenly  shoaled  to  two  or  three  (luaitir  fathoms  ;  but  carry- 
ing a  press  of  sail  the  ship  heeled,  and  by  that  means  did 
not  touch  the  ground,  and  they  anchored  in  safety.  It  ap- 
]^enred  that  a  quantity  of  grounded  ice  had  chi^nged  its  po* 
sition,  and  thus  placed  them  in  great  peril ;  and  to  prevent 
danger  to  the  Hecia,  a  boat  was  placed  off  the  reef. 

Captains  Parry  and  Lyon  now  set  out  in  their  boats  to 
examine  two  different  channels,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
through  which  to  take  the  ships.  Captain  Parry  proceeded 
to  the  northern  shore,  steering  for  the  highest  hills.  They 
pitched  their  tents,  and  covered  with  (heir  blankets,  lay  un- 
til four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Ross,  (hey  ascended  u  hill  to  look  out  for  a  |)assage  for  the 
ships;  they  found  their  view  however  circumscribed  by  another 
hill  a  few  miles  distant,  and  which  rose  considerably  higher. 
They  returned  therefore  to  their  tents  to  breakfast.  Cuptain 
Parry  now  feeling  himself  unwell  left  the  examination  to 
Mr  Ross,  V  ho,  with  his  party  proceeded  accordingly.  On 
his  return,  Mr:  Ross  stated  that  on  ascending  the  bill,  he 
found  himself  overlooking  an  extensive  range  of  sea.  That 
there  appeared  to  be  several  islands,  which  were  incum- 
bered with  ice,  and  that  the  sea  appeared  to  extend  to  the 
iMrthward,  the  direction  in  which  Captain  Lyon  wus  pro- 
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ceediiig  to  examine.  He  met  with  numerous  piles  of  Htonet, 
and  other  evidences  of  tlie  place  havin<^  been  visited  by  the 
Esquimaux*  The  party  fell  in  also  with  a  herd  of  rein-deer, 
une  of  which  they  shot,  but  under  the  supposition  that  he 
was  dead,  ihe  man  who  had  shot  him  goin^  to  fetch  a  knif«!> 
from  one  of  his  companions  in  order  to  skin  him,  (he  aniinii. 
in  (he  interim  so  far  recovered  as  to  mnke  his  escape.  After 
rehting  at  night,  the  party  on  the  following  morning  took  to 
their  boats  and  steered  for  another  island,  and  having 
erected  a  flag  on  a  [particular  point  as  a  direction  for  the 
siiips,  they  returned  on  board. 

Captain  Lyon  and  his  party  had,  durins^this,  proceeded 
up  the  northern  channel.  They  saw  the  bottom  nil  across. 
To  the  northward  they  had  the  view  of  a  noble  buy,  in  which 
were  a  few  islands ;  to  the  eastward  was  a  large  opening  to 
the  sea.  The  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  (he  strait  was  cvi- 
tlently  an  island,  and  was  named  Georgina  Island. 

The  ships  had  now  to  pass  through  a  narrow  stnut  or 
channel  to  which  tlie  name  of  Hurd*s  Channel  was  givrii; 
and  for  safety  three  boats  were  previously  sent  to  take  sound- 
iii<r8.  All  things  being  ready  on  the  thirtieth,  and  the  pro- 
per time  for  sailing  arrived,  not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring, 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  remain  at  anchor  till  the  next 
ehh  tide.  Shortly  after  three  in  (he  afternoon,  a  light  wind 
»<l>ringiiig  up,  the  Fury  weighed,  nnd  was  by  the  help  of 
tiie  boats,  got  into  (he  set  of  the  tide.  The  ice  was  driving 
at  (ho  rate  of  live  miles  an  hour  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
citiiie  on  and  had  nearly  driven  the  ship  on  shore ;  and  tiio 
Fury  »ii:!i  twice  turned  completely  round.  The  Hecla  in 
roundiiiir  a  point  was  beset  by  the  ice,  in  which  situation 
kIic  remained  for  (wo  hours,  hut  by  the  assistance  of  the 
boats  was  at  lengdi  towed  out  into  ch'ar  waJer. 

On  the  lirst  of  September  (he  appearance  of  the  ice  was 
very  unfavourable  to  their  proceeding  to  the  northward. 
To  the  north-east,  and  to  the  south-south-west,  (here  ap- 
j»eare<l  nothing  hut  soa,  nnd  (hat  entirely  covered  wltli  i<'e. 
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About  noon,  the  Fury  in  endeavouring  to  sail  through  soma 
new  ioe,  was  so  beset  as  to  require  the  assistance  uf  the 
Ueolu.  Captain  Lyon  sent  his  bonis  witli  lines  to  be  fas- 
tened to  the  Fury,  and  by  the  impulse  thus  imparted,  toge* 
ther  with  the  aid  of  the  wind,  the  «hip  got  through :  the 
lines  however  broke  in  the  effort. 

The  annals  of  navigation  perhaps  do  not  furnish  an  in- 
stance of  difficulties  to  be  grappled  with,  and  dangers  so 
frequent  and  long  continued,  as  occurred  from  the  first  en- 
trance of  the  Frozen  Strait  till  finally  getting  out  of  it.  Nor 
was  this  all;  slow  us  their  progress  had  hitherto  been,  they 
hud  the  inortificulion  on  the  2nd  of  Sept^'mber  to  find  that 
they  had  drifted  back  to  the  same  spot  where  they  had  been 
a  full  month  before.  This  most  disheartening  circumstance, 
at  this  time  when  the  navigable  season  was  so  far  advanced, 
did  not  however  abate  their  exertions. 

The  month  of  September  was  employed  in  exait  ining  se- 
veral inlets  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of  Lyon*s  Iidet, 
]Ioppner*s  Inlet,  Gore  Bay,  and  Rosses  Bay.  A  number 
of  coves  and  creeks  were  also  :ninutely  examined  to  their 
respective  terminations,  so  that  an  extent  of  newly  disco- 
vered coast  to  the  amount  of  more  thun  two  hundred  leagues 
was  explored.  In  almost  every  place  on  which  they  landed 
traces  of  the  Esquimaux  having  been  on  tlie  spot  were  evi- 
dent. 

In  proceeding  with  the  boats  to  examine  the  coast,  Cup- 
rain  Parry  on  one  occasion,  observed  three  persons  on  a  hill 
looking  at  them  ;  and  as  the  boats  sailed  on,  these  persons 
ran  towards  them,  and  called  to  them.  The  boats  accord^ 
ingly  put  in,  and  the  people  landed  and  went  to  them.  Con- 
trary to  what  had  been  experienced  on  former  occasions,  on 
approaching  them  ihey  remained  silent,  and  manifested  no 
disposition  to  hold  an  intercourse.  These  people  in  their  fi- 
gure and  appearance  were  also  different  from  their  former 
acquainiani  e,  not  being  so  round  visaged.  There  were  two 
men,  and  one  boy  uf  about  ten  years  of  age.     Each  bad  in 
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his  hand  n  seal-skin  case,  cuntainiiig  q  few  arrows  ami  a  bow. 
An  (xchnnire  was  made  with  them  for  one  of  theje  cases,  foe 
which  a  knife  was  given.  At  first  they  appeared  a  little  ter- 
rified, but  a  familiarity  was  soon  established.  The  party 
expressing  a  desire  to  visit  their  habitations,  the  Esquimaux 
most  readily  led  the  way.  Ths  distance  tyas  about  two 
miles,  over  very  rough  ground  ;  but  these  people  tripped 
along  with  a  nimbleness  which  the  English  couid  not  follow. 
As  tiiey  drew  near  their  dwellings,  two  women  with  childreu 
on  their  backs  came  out  to  meet  them.  Their  tent  or  dwel- 
ling,' place  was  situated  on  u  rising  ground,  couimunding  a 
view  of  the  sea.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  two  children 
joined  them.  Only  three  persons  occupied  this  tent,  the 
habitations  of  the  others  being  farther  distant.  These  peo- 
ple were  more  cleanly  th»n  most  of  the  Esquimaux  tiiey 
had  formerly  met  with,  botii  in  their  persons  and  in  their 
habitations. 

As  soon  <;^  a  familiarity  was  established  they  bngan  to  ask 
for  iron,  and  they  were  invited  to  accompany  the  party  lo 
lite  boats,  with  an  assurance  that  they  should  have  some. 
Although  previously  they  had  manifested  a  propriety  of  be- 
haviour; yet  no  sooner  were  they  arrived  to  the  boats,  and 
each  party  in  some  measure  eng9  jed  with  the  other  in  mak- 
ing them  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  oars,  &c.  but  the 
women  busily  employed  themselves  in  pilfering  whatever 
they  could  secrete,  and  conveying-  the  articles  into  their  boots, 
which  in  the  women  are  always  remarkably  large,  and  have 
openings  at  the  sides  capable  of  obtaining  considerable 
bulk.  They  managed  this  with  such  dexterity  that  till  Mr. 
Sherer  wanted  a  cup  which  was  required  at  supper,  no  sus- 
picion arose  of  what  was  taking  place  Upon  this  being 
missed,  a  general  search  was  made,  and  the  boots  of  the  fe- 
males emptied  of  their  ill-got  wealth,  and  the  whole  party 
were  dismissed  with  proper  marks  of  disapprobation  of  their 
conduct. 

On  tilt'  1st  of  Ortobcr,  just  as  thev  completed  the  exu- 
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inination  of  (he  several  inlet:)  of  the  continent,  uncqniToc.il 
symptoms  of  winter  settini*  in  were  but  too  opparent.  The 
thermometer  liad  fcr  several  days  past  permanently  fallen 
below  the  freeziii!^  point,  and  sometimes  as  low  ns  20^  at 
night ;  which  chansre,  together  with  the  altered  appearance 
of  the  land,  rnd  the  rapid  formation  of  young  ice  near  the 
shores,  gave  pretty  evident  notice  of  the  approach  of  win- 
ter. The  conunencement  of  this  dreary  season  in  these  re- 
gions, may,  indeed,  be  fairly  dated  from  the  time  when 
the  earth  no  longer  receives  and  radiates  heat  enough  to 
melt  the  snow  which  falls  upon  it.  When  the  land  is  once 
covered  with  this  substance,  so  little  calculated  to  favour 
the  absorption  of  heat,  the  frigorific  process  seems  to  be 
carried  on  with  increased  vigour,  defining  very  clearly  tlie 
change  frum  summer  to  winter,  with  little  o-  no  interme- 
diate interval  to  which  the  name  of  autumn  can  be  «lis- 
tinctly  assigned. 

On  the  8th  tlie  (hermometer  stood  at  zero,  and  the  sea 
was  covered  with  young  ice.     The  nature  and  effect  of  this 
very  teasing  substance  aie  thus  described  by  Captain  Parry. 
The  formation  of  young  ice  upon  lite  surface  of  t!ie  water 
is  the  circumstiince  which  most  decidedly  hegiou  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  navi;;ntion  of  these  soa-,  and  warust  the  seaman 
(hat  his  season  of  active  nperatioiis  is  roarly  at  an  end.     It 
is  indeed  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  dei^ree  of  hinder- 
ance  occasioned  by  this  impediment,  trifling  its  it  always 
appears  before  it  is  encountered.     When  the  slieet  has  ac- 
quired a  thickness  of  about  half  an  inch,  and  is  of  consider- 
able extent,  a  sliip    is    liable  to  be  stopped    by  it.  nidess 
favoured  by  a  strong  and  free   wind  ;   and  even   when  still 
retaining  her  way  th^'ough  the  water,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
an  hour,  her  course  is  not  always  under  the  controul  of  the 
helms'nan,  though  assisted  by  the  nicest  attention  to  the 
action  of  the  sails,  but  depends  upon  some  accidental  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  ice,  with 
which  one  bow  or  the  other  comes  in  contact.     Nor  is  it 
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pusHible  in  this  situation  for  (lie  boats  to  render  their  usual 
assistance,  by  running  out  lines,  or  otherwise ;  for  having 
once  entered  the  youngs  ice,  (hey  can  only  be  propelled 
slowly  through  it  by  digs;ing  the  oars  ond  boat-hooks  into 
it,  at  the  same  time  breaking  it  across  the  bows,  and  by 
rolling  the  boat  from  side  to  side.  After  continuing  this  la- 
borious work  for  some  time,  vt'ith  little  good  effect,  and 
considerable  damage  to  the  planks  and  oars,  a  boat  is  often 
obliged  to  return  the  same  way  that  she  came,  backing  out 
in  the  canal  thus  formed  to  no  purpose.  A  ship  in  this 
helpless  state,  her  sails  in  vain  expanded  to  a  favourable 
breeze,  her  ordinary  resources  failing,  and  su<ldenly  arrested 
in  her  course  upon  the  element  through  which  she  has  been 
accustomed  to  move  without  restraint,  has  often  reminded 
me  of  Gullivor  tied  down  by  the  feeble  hands  of  Lilliputians  ; 
nor  are  the  struggles  she  makes  to  effect  a  release,  and  the 
apparent  insigniKcance  of  the  means  by  which  her  efforts 
ure  opposed,  the  least  just  or  the  least  vexatious  part  of  the 
resemblance. 

All  these  circumstances  pointe'l  out  the  expediency  of 
immediately  placing  the  ships  in  the  best  security  (hat  could 
be  found  for  them  during  the  winter.  A  small  island  lying 
off  the  point  where  the  continent  begins  to  trend  to  the 
northward,  was  found  to  afford,  at  its  southern  side,  good 
anchorage;  and  having  here  suffered  the  ships  to  be  frozen 
up,  they  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Winter  Island. 

Every  precaution  was  now  taken  for  the  preservation  of 
the  boats,  sails,  and  other  stores,  during  the  season  ;  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  comfort  and  amusement  of 
the  men.  Captain  Parry  observes,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  situation  in  which  cheerfulness  is 
more  to  be  desired,  or  less  likely  to  be  maintained,  than 
among  a  set  of  persons  fand  those  persons  seamen  too)  8e» 
eluded  for  an  indefinite  period  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
having  little  or  no  employment  but  that  which  is  in  a  man- 
ner created  to  prevent  idleness,  and  subject  to  a  degret*  «l 
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tedious  monotony,  ill  according  with  tncir  usual  habits. 
Nothing  can  be  more  just ;  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  constant  empioyment,  and  a  habit  of  cheer- 
fulness should  be  kept  up  by  men  so  situated  ;  it  being  well 
known  that  there  exists  an  intimate  connexion  between  de- 
pression of  mind,  and  that  dreadful  disorder  the  scurvy ; 
tliat  liope  and  joy  not  only  prevent,  but  materially  aid  in 
the  cure  of  it,  while  gloom  and  despair  never  fail  to  airgra- 
vate  its  fatal  malignity. 

As  a  source,  therefore,  of  amusement  to  the  people, 
Captain  Parry  renewed  those  theatrical  entertainments 
from  which  they  hud  derived  so  much  benefit  at  Melville 
Island,  on  a  former  voyage,  and  on  a  larger  and  more 
commodious  scale,  while  the  theatre  was  improved  in  its  de- 
corntionSy  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  in  its  warmth* 
Sylvester*s  stove,  in  a  few  hours  after  lighting  it,  dissipated 
every  drop  of  moisture  which  was  found  so  annoying  on  the 
fcy'mer  expedition  :  the  stream  of  air  on  the  lower  deck  was 
generally  120^  of  Fahrenheit ;  that  in  the  cabin  near  the  ap- 
j))iratus,  100^,  and  at  the  end  of  the  flue,  in  Cr.ptain  Parry's 
cabin,  forty-six  feet  from  the  air  vessel,  from  05^  to  73*. 
^ben  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosjdiere  was  about 
xero :  this  diffused  warmth  generally  over  the  whole  ship 
and  kept  her  perfectly  dry.  On  some  evenin$;s  they  had 
music  ;  and  on  others  (to  furnish  rational  and  useful  occu- 
pation,)  a  school  was  estahtiahed  in  both  ships  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  might  choose  to  a*'ail  themselves  of 
this  advantage;  and  Captain  Parry,  who  visited  them  fre- 
quently, observes,  that  he  seldom  experienced  feelings  of 
higher  gratification  than  in  this  rare  and  interesting  sight: 
aiid  it  is  trul.  gratifying  to  learn  that,  on  the  return  of  the 
ships  to  England,  *  every  man  on  board  could  read  his 
Bible/  In  these  pursuits,  blended  with  a  proper  degree  of 
exercise,  the  shortest  day  is  said  to  have  passed  over  their 
heads  without  any  of  that  interest  which,  oi>  a  former  voy- 
age, constituted   a  sort  uf  era  in  their  wi.iter*8  calendar. 
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•  Our  winter/  observes  Captuin  Parry,  *  wai  no  longer  an 
experiment :  our  comforts  were  greatly  increased  ;  and  the 
prospect  of  an  early  release  from  the  ice  as  favourable  as 
could  be  desired.'  In  short/  he  adds,  *  what  with  read- 
ing, writing,  making  and  calculating  observations,  ob- 
serving the  various  natural  phenomena,  and  taking  the  ex* 
ercise  necessary  to  preserve  our  health,  nobody,  I  believe, 
ever  felt  any  symptoms  of  ennui  during  our  continuance  in 
winter  quarters.* 

But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all  their  amusements,  and 
that  which  excited  the  highest  degree  of  interest,  was  the 
unexpected  appearance,  on  the  1st  of  February,  of  a  number 
of  strange  people  coming  towards  the  ships  over  the  ice. 
\  party  who  went  out  to  meet  them  soon  discovered  thero  to 
be  Esquimaux,  who,  on  coming  up,  presented  a  few  blades  of 
whalebone,  either  as  a  peace-oifering,  or  for  barter,  most 
probably  the  latter.  Some  of  the  women  wore  handsome 
clothes  of  deer-skin^  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
party  :  on  observing  this,  they  began,  says  Captain  Parry, 
to  our  utter  astonishment  and  consternation,  to  strip, 
though  the  thermometer  stood  at  23*  below  zero.  AH  ap- 
prehension on  this  score,  however,  was  soon  relieved  by 
finding  that  they  were  comfortably  clothed  in  a  double  suit 
of  deer.skin 

Having  purchased  whatever  they  had  to  sell  and  made 
them  several  presents,  they  were  given  to  understand  that 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  English  to  visit  their  huts ;  which 
they  very  readily  agreed  to,  and  both  parties  set  out  to- 
gether. In  their  way  thither  the  Esquimaux  were  much 
amused  by  a  Newfoundland  dog  which  had  been  taught  to 
fetch  and  carry. 

It  cannot  but  be  considered  as  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  these  people,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  sixty  persons, 
men,  women  and  children,  should  have  erected  their  huti 
and  established  themselves  on  a  spot  within  view  of  the 
ships,  without  having  been  ohserved  l«y  any  of  the  people 
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on  board,  and  to  appearance  as  complete  as  though  (nejr 
had  been  long  erected.  They  were  foraietl  entirely  of  snow 
and  ice,  In  the  form  of  a  dome,  the  entrance  being  low  and 
on  the  side,  through  a  passage  containing  two  door  ways 
which  were  arched.  From  the  Arst  apartment,  other  arched 
door  ways  led  into  recesses  or  other  apartments  which  were 
severally  occupied,  and  the  women  were  seen  surrounded 
with  the  various  utensils  of  their  households,  their  children 
and  their  dogs  near  them.  These  apartments  were  about 
seven  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  each  had  a  piece  of  ice, 
forming  a  window,  placed  in  the  roof.  Various  articles  were 
given  to  or  bartered  with  them  for  other  commodities,  an  it 
no  occasion  was  on  this  visit  given  to  suspect  their  fair* 
ness  of  dealing. 

After  spending  some  time  with  them,  the  people  set  out  on 
their  return  accompanied  by  some  of  the  Esquimaux,  who 
did  not  manifest  that  surprise  which  might  have  been  ex« 
pected  on  being  introduced  to  such  novelties  as  presented 
themselves  to  their  notice.  They  were  greatly  delighted  on 
going  on  board  the  Hecla,  at  hearing  the  fidler  play  and 
the  men  dancing,  and  joined  in  the  amusement  with  much 
apparent  glee  and  satisfaction.  They  then  returned  to 
their  bnts. 

The  next  day  a  large  party  paid  a  visit  to  their  huts,  and 
were  cheerfully  welcomed.  They  dined  in  the  huts  and 
presented  their  new  acquaintance  with  some  of  their  meat 
and  biscuit,  which  they  gladly  received.  A  little  wine  was 
afterwards  given  to  them,  but  it  did  not  meet  their  taste. 
On  one  of  their  visits  to  the  ships  they  were  requested  to 
build  a  snow  hut,  which  they  proceeded  to  do,  and  in  about 
three  hours  formed  one  of  these  habitations,  placing  a  piece  of 
ice  at  the  top  to  admit  the  light;  and  in  forming  it  both 
men  and  women  were  employed. 

The  officers  having  naturally  selected  different  individuals 
to  obtain  information  from  and  to  make  enquiries,  found 
it  produced  a  settled  '"timacy  :  oue  intcllij';ont  youth,  who 
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attached  liimselt'  to  Captnin  Lyon,  told  him  that  he  had 
seen  persons  like  themselves  some  months  previous.  Sup- 
posing that  this  intercourse  afforded  an  opportunity  of  con- 
veying intelligence  to  England,  Captain  Puiry  desired  he 
might  be  furnished  with  a  letter  and  requested  him  to  con« 
vey  it  to  them  should  he  meet  iivith  such  people  again. 

It  appears  that  these  people  were  often  in  want  of  neces- 
sary food,  being  very  improvident ;  devouring  with  greedi- 
ness large  quantities  of  food  when  they  had  killed  a  seal  or 
other  animal,  although  it  was  in  a  most  filthy  and  disgusting 
state,  not  being  cleaned  either  from  blood  or  dirt ;  but  at 
other  times  when  unsuccessful  they  were  in  a  state  of  starv- 
ation, and  it  does  seem  that  some  of  them  would  have  |)e- 
rished  had  not  they  been  supplied  from  the  ship  with  bread- 
dust.  This  supply  was  afforded  them  on  several  occasions, 
and  some  of  them  were  found  gnawing  a  piece  of  hard  seal- 
skin with  the  hair  on  it.  The  want  of  food  is  also  generally 
accompanied  with  the  want  of  light  and  warmth,  aa  on  such 
occasions  they  arc  also  without  oil  to  burn,  so  that  it  is 
altogether  a  state  of  the  greatest  wretchedness.  In  these 
circumstances  also  they  could  obtain  no  water,  but  swal- 
lowed the  snow  to  quench  their  thirst. 

The  Esquimaux  appear  to  exhibit  a  strange  mixture  of 
intellect  and  dulness,  of  cunning  nnd  simplicity,  of  inge- 
nuity and  stupidity :  few  of  them  could  count  beyond  five, 
and  not  one  of  them  beyond  ten ;  nor  could  any  of  them 
speak  a  dozen  words  of  English,  after  a  constant  inter- 
course of  seventeen  or  eighteen  months  ;  yet  many  of  their« 
could  imitate  the  manners  and  actions  of  the  strangers,  and 
were,  on  the  whole,  excellent  mimics.  One  woman  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  name  of  Iligliuk,  very  soon  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  voyagers,  by  the  various  trails  of  that  supe- 
riority of  understanding  for  which,  it  was  found,  she  was 
remarkably  distinguished,  and  held  in  esteem  even  by  her 
uwn  countrymen.  She  had  a  great  fondness  for  singing, 
possessed  a  soft  voice,  and  an  excellent  ear  ;  but  there  was 
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icarcely  any  stopping  her  wlieii  ttho  hml  oiire  begun  :  iha 
would  listen,  however,  <br  hours  together  to  the  tunei 
played  on  the  urgun.  She  seemed  tu  be  aware  of  her  own 
superiority,  and  betrayed^  on  oeveral  occasions,  a  conscious 
pride  of  it.  ' 

But  the  superior  intelligence  of  this  extraordinary  woman 
was  perhaps  most  conspicuous  in  the  readiness  with  which 
she  was  made  to  comprehend  (he  manner  of  laying  do^vn, 
on  paper,  the  geographical  outline  of  that  pnrt  of  tlie  coast 
of  America  she  was  acquainted  with,  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  so  as  tu  construct  a  chart.  At  first  it  was  found 
difficult  to  malce  her  comprehend  vihat  was  meant ;  but 
when  Captain  Parry  had  discovered  that  the  Esquimaux 
were  already  acquainted  with  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass,  for  which  they  have  appropriate  names,  he 
drew  them  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  together  with  that  portion 
of  the  coast  just  discovered,  which  was  opposite  (O  Winter 
Island,  where  they  then  were,  and  of  course  well  known 
to  her 

Having  done  this,  he  desired  her  to  complete  the  rest ; 
accordingly  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  intelligence, 
she  drew  a  chart  of  the  coast,  along  her  own  country  nearly 
north  of  Winter  Island.  Without  taking  her  hand  off  the 
paper,  she  depicted  the  coast  to  the  westward  and  to  the 
south-west,  within  a  short  distance  of  Repulse  Bay.  The 
country  situated  on  the  shores  to  the  westward  she  named 
Akkoolee,  and  said  that  it  was  inhabited  by  numbers  of 
Esquimaux*  Between  Akkoolee  and  Repulse  Bay  she  de- 
scribed a  large  lake  in  which  were  found  abundance  of  fish 
and  on  its  banks  many  herds  of  deer.  To  the  westward  of 
these  places  she  stated  the  existence  of  a  vast  and  wide 
sea. 

A  party  once  accompanied  the  Esquimaux  on  an  excur- 
sion to  catch  seals.  Seven  of  them,  engaged  in  the  same 
object,  formed  themselves  into  a  kind  of  line,  each  covering 
or  walkin    immediately  behind  the  one  before  so  as  not  to  b« 
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seen  ill  the  (lireclioii  they  were  moving.  In  lliit  manner  they 
opproftchtMl  A  seal  which  wu»  lying  on  the  ice,  preparing 
their  linen  and  speara  for  the  attack  ;  but  after  they  bad  been 
more  than  tin  hour  in  making  their  approaches,  the  seal  sud  • 
denly  took  to  the  water  and  diaappolnted  them  of  their  prey 
After  this  they  turned  their  steps  towards  home,  not  a  little 
alarmed  at  finding  themselyes  a  mile  and  a  half  from  th» 
shore,  on  a  sheet  of  ice  which  might  be  drifted  off  to  the  sea, 
an  accident  which  had  occurred  to  former  Esquimaux,  and 
probably  sometimes  every  soul  had  been  lost,  so  that  none 
surTived  to  relate  the  misfortune. 

In  moving  towards  the  shore  they  passed  a  small  rising 
of  the  ice,  which  quickly  drew  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
Esquimaux,  who  immediately  stopped.  It  was  stated  that 
this  was  the  work  of  a  seal,  who  probably  would  work 
through  and  come  upon  the  ice.  While  watching  nt  this 
spot  the  man  oiten  placed  his  ear  near  the  ice  as  if  to  listen 
whether  the  seal  whs  at  work.  On  this  occasion  however 
there  was  no  success. 

When  out  on  these  parties,  if  an  Esquimaux  has  reason 
to  suspect  a  seal  is  working  b<>neath,  he  generally  remains 
to  watch  until  he  has  killed  it.  To  protect  himself  from  the 
cold  wind  he  will  raise  a  wall  of  snow,  and  will  then  sit  for 
hours  together,  listening  to  the  working  of  the  seal  through 
the  ice.  When  the  seal  has  worked  its  way  to  the  surface, 
he  drives  his  spear  into  the  creature  with  all  his  force,  hav- 
ing a  line  attached  to  tlie  spear.  He  then  clears  away  the 
ice  and  repeats  the  stroke  if  necessary  until  it  is  killed. 

On  the  20th  several  wolves,  which  had  for  some  days  made 
their  appearance,  attacked  a  dog  belonging  to  the  Esqui- 
n)aux.  Mr.  Elder,  the  Greenland  mate,  witnessing  the  cir- 
cumstance, hastened  to  the  spot  with  his  gun,  but  though 
the  dog  made  considerable  resistance,  the  wolves  had  torn 
him  in  pieces  before  Mr.Elder  could  reach  the  spot,  leaving 
only  one  of  his  hind  legs. 

<~>n  one  occasion  when  a  visit  was  paid  to  their  butt,  as 
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Esquimaux  had  just  brought  in  a  seal.  Two  women  with 
large  knives  in  their  hands,  and  besmeared  with  blood,  were 
cutting  up  the  animal,  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  The  blood 
was  then  carefuliy  put  into  the  cooking  pot,  into  which  also 
all  loose  bits  were  thrown,  except  that  occasionally  they  eat 
it  themselves,  or  gave  a  taste  to  the  children  and  persons  who 
surrounded  them  ;  the  youngest  being  glad  to  receive  into  its 
open  mouth  a  lump  of  the  raw  flesh.  When  the  flesh  is  cut 
up,  the  blubber  is  lastly  taken  away.  During  the  process  it 
is  a  custom  to  stick  pieces  of  the  intestines  or  skin  on  the  fore- 
heads of  the  boys,  which  they  suppose  will  make  them  fortu- 
nate seal  hunters. 

On  the  26th  of  February  the  Theatre  closed  with  the 
comedy  of  the  Citizen,  and  High  Life  below  Staurs.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  performance  the  ships*  companies  testified 
their  thanks  by  three  hearty  cheers. 

The  month  of  March  was  now  entered  on,  and  the  sun  was 
more  than  ten  hours  above  the  horizon  every  day,  but  the 
earth  presented  one  uniform  white  surface  of  snoiv.  The  ar- 
rival of  the  Esquimaux  had  indeed  changed  the  scene  of  their 
amusements,  and  the  time  had  passed  away  without  their 
feeling  any  extraordinary  solicitude  as  to  its  progress ;  but 
those  to  whom  the  care  of  the  expedition  was  entrusted,  be- 
gan to  look  forward  with  earnestness  for  the  opportunity  ot 
proceeding  in  the  discoveries.  However  anxious  their  feelings, 
they  had  no  alternative  but  patience ;  but  the  information  they 
had  obtained  from  Iligliuk  suggested  the  advantage  which 
would  arise  from  an  investigation  of  the  coast  by  land,  so  far  as 
was  practicable  while  the  ships  remained  frozen  up  in  Winter 
Island.  Captain  Lyon  offered  to  take  the  command  of  the 
party ;  and  one  of  the  Esquimaux,  Ayoket,  Captain  Lyon's 
friend,  was  invited  to  accompany  them.  It  was  proposed 
to  make  an  excursion  to  Amitioke,  Iligliuk's  country. 
Ayoket,  however,  after  much  uncertainty  and  wavering, 
declined  to  be  of  the  party,  notwithstanding  a  brightly  po- 
lished brass   kettle,    of  a  larger   size,    and  of  much  more 
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value  than  any  present  hitherto  made  them,  was  to  be  the 
recompense  of  his  journey.  An  Esquimaux  is  of  a  charac- 
ter not  to  be  much  moved  by  the  acquisition  of  property, 
and  pre^f^TS  a  life  of  indolence  to  any  riches  which  may 
be  obtained  by  exertion.  That  part  of  the  coast  described  by 
liigliuk,  which  the  English  had  examined,  was  found  very 
correct ;  and  other  charts,  which  others  of  the  Esquimaux 
were  desired  to  draw,  without  any  concert  with  each  other, 
were  found  to  agree  with  IligUuk's  in  a  surprising  degree.  In- 
deed, they  received  information  from  these  people  on  vari- 
ous useful  matters,  which  were  afterwards  found  to  be  cor- 
rect, when  the  ships  came  to  the  places  described. 

On  the  15th  Captain  Lyon  left  the  ships,  a  breeze  of 
wind  blowing  from  the  northward,  accompanied  with  snow 
drift.  The  first  night  after  his  departure  was  one  of  the 
most  severe  and  inclement  that  any  of  the  people  had  been 
exposed  to,  and  excited  considerable  apprehension  for  their 
safety  among  those  remaining  in  the  ships.  The  wind  and 
drift  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  16th,  and  considera- 
bly increased  the  solicitude  for  their  safety,  but  to  send  a 
party  in  quest  of  them  while  the  state  of  the  weather  was 
such,  appeared  impossible,  as  no  traces  could  be  had  of  the 
way  they  had  taken,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  would 
add  to  the  number  of  persons  placed  in  perilous  situations. 
A  party  was  however  held  in  readiness  to  proceed  whenever 
the  weather  might  moderate,  when  to  the  great  joy  of  all  on 
board,  they  arrived  at  the  ships. 

The  sufierings  which  this  party  had  endured  during  their 
short  absence  were  severe  in  the  extreme.  Having  as- 
cended a  hill  to  the  northward,  a  strong  wind  blew  the  snow 
directly  in  their  faces,  and  many  of  the  party  received  se- 
vere frost  bites.  They  proceeded  towards  a  bay  which  had 
been  observed,  and  afterwards  descending  suddenly  arrived 
at  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  extreme  severity  of  the  wea> 
ther  determined  Captain  Lyon  to  pitch  their  tents.  Every 
one  of  the  party  smoaked  tobacco  to  promote  warmth,  but 
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the  severity  of  the  cold  was  such  that  John  Lee,  one  of  the 
party,  was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit  and  severe  pains  in  his 
loiot  A  hole  was  dug  in  the  earth  to  admit  of  receiving 
them  in  a  sitting  posture.  A  fire  was  made  with  difficulty, 
and  a  mess  of  warm  soup  was  prepared  for  every  man. 
After  taking  this  refreshment,  they  crept  into  their 
blanket  bags  and  endeavoured,  by  keeping  close  to  each 
other,  to  obtain  a  little  warmth  and  sleep.  In  the  morning 
they  made  a  fire  and  prepared  a  cup  of  warm  tea,  after 
which  they  resolved  to  set  out  on  their  return  to  the  ships, 
from  which  they  supposed  they  were  about  six  miles  distant. 
The  wind  being  at  their  backs,  they  proceeded  rather 
briskly,  but  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  some  of  the  party 
began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  drowsiness  and  insensibility 
which  is  so  common  and  so  fatal  in  intensely  cold  cli- 
mates. The  faces  of  several  were  severely  frost  bitten, 
and  they  had  lost  the  sense  of  feeling  in  their  fingers  and 
toes.  Serjeant  Spackman,  though  repeatedly  warned  that 
his  nose  was  frozen,  was  in  such  a  state  of  senselessness  as 
to  take  no  notice  of  the  advice,  and  one  side  of  his  face  be- 
came frozen  quite  hard,  the  eye-lids  stiff,  and  part  of  the 
upper  lip  was  drawn  up.  Four  ot  the  party  appeared  to  be 
in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  incapable  of  surviving.  In  this 
state  they  unexpectedly  came  to  a  beaten  track  which  fortu- 
nately soon  led  them  to  the  ships.  All  had  severe  frost  bites 
in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  body,  which  occasioned  the  loss  of 
the  flesh  and  skin,  but  proper  care  being  now  taken  of  them, 
they  all  ultimately  did  well. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  April,  the  Esquimaux 
were  observed  moving  from  the  huts,  and  several  sledges 
drawn  by  dogs,  heuvily  laden,  went  off  to  the  westward. 
It  appeared ,  on  enquiry,  that  half  of  the  people  had  gone 
over  the  ice  in  quest  of  food.  On  visiting  the  snow  huts 
which  they  had  just  quitted  they  found  that  the  places  compos- 
ing their  beds  ivtid  fire-places  were  turned  up  and  searched 
that  no  articles  might  be   lost.      TJi«    walls   were   stuined 
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With  lamp-black,  bloody  and  other  kiuds  of  filth,  and  wera 
iu  part  demolished  and  laid  open,  to  give  them  the  mor» 
ready  opportunity  of  removing  their  goods 

The  remainder  of  the  party  were  out  on  the  ice  in  pur 
suit  of  walrusses;  and  although  the  ice  was  floating  and  in 
detached  masses,  they  seemed  to  be  under  no  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  danger  they  were  in.  The  wind  at  this  time 
indeed  set  in  for  the  land,  and  this  perhaps  might  render 
them  confident. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  another  party  of  the  Esquimaux  be- 
gan to  remove  their  effects,  and  Iligliuk  and  her  husband, 
and  a  few  others,  came  on  boara  to  make  a  farewell  visit,  and 
said  that  on  the  succeeding  day  they  all  should  remove  from 
Winter  Island.  A  few  presents  were  made  to  them  on  their 
departure. 

:  At  the  close  of  the  month  of  May  it  became  a  matter  of 
general  observation,  and  of  course  of  general  regret,  how 
few  symptoms  of  thawing  had  yet  appeared ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible  not  to  recollect  that  Melville  Island  had,  on  the 
same  day,  two  years  before,  advanced  full  as  far  in  throw- 
ing off  its  winter's  covering ;  that  before  this  time,  at  the 
latter  station,  they  had  experienced  several  hours  of  hard 
rain ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  ice  around  Melville  Is- 
laud  had  assumed  a  green  appearance,  while  at  Winter  Is- 
land it  remained  perfectly  white.  Another  comparison  was 
made  between  the  two  winter-quarters.  The  first  flower 
was  brought  on  board  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  on  the  9th  of 
June,  which  was  one  day  later  than  it  had  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Melville  Island.  Again,  in  the  middle  of  June,  a 
few  gallons  of  water  were  collected  from  some  little  pools 
while,  at  the  same  date,  at  Melville  Island,  the  ravines 
were  beginning  to  be  dangerous  to  pass,  and  were  actually 
impassable  during  the  third  week  in  June ;  yet  Winter  Is- 
land  is  situated  in  lat  66i',  or  Si"  south  of  Melville  Island. 
which  lies  in  lat.  74^".  The  lowest  temperature  at  Melville 
Island  was  56*,  at  Winter  Island,  40'. 
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Having  nearly  completed  the  ninth  month  at  Winter  Is* 
Jund,  on  the  2d  of  July)  the  ships,  partly  by  the  exertions  of 
the  men  in  sawing  the  ice,  and  paitly  by  the  wind  drifting 
from  the  land,  finally  effected  their  escape;  doubled  the 
south-east  point  of  this  part  of  America,  and  stood  to  the 
northward  up  Fox's  Chaimel ;  keeping  the  coast  of  the  con« 
tinent,  as  directed  by  their  instructions,  ck)se  on  board,  and 
sailing  in  a  channel  of  water  from  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  to  two  miles  in  width.  The  shore,  in  most  places, 
was  lined  with  old  ice,  while,  to  sea-ward,  large  flo«is  and 
masses  were  observed  in  violent  mc^ion,  being  acted  upon 
by  the  wind,  currents  and  tides.  By  these  agents,  in  so 
confined  a  channel,  one  of  the  ships  was  swept  against  the 
other;  and  after  some  grinding  and  squeezing,  they  es- 
caped with  the  loss  of  one  of  the  Hecla^s  boats,  which  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  Fury's  anchor.  On  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  however,  when  both  it  and  the  current  set  to  the  south> 
ward,  the  whole  of  the  navigable  channel,  through  which 
the  ships  were  slowly  working  their  way,  was  almost  imme* 
diately  filled  by  a  vast  body  of  drift  ice. 

The  flood-tide  coming  down  loaded  with  a  more  than  or- 
dinary  quantity  of  ice,  pressed  the  ship  very  much,  and  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  run  out  the  stream  cable,  in  addition 
to  the  hawsers  which  were  fast  to  the  land  ice.  This 
was  scarcely  accomplished  when  a  very  heavy  and  extensive 
floe  took  the  ship  on  her  broadside,  and  being  backed  by 
another  large  body  of  ice,  gradually  lifted  her  stern  as  if  by 
the  action  of  a  wedge.  The  weight  every  moment  increas* 
ing,  obliged  the  Hecla  to  veer  on  the  hawsers,  whose  friction 
was  so  great  as  nearly  to  cut  through  the  bitt-heads,  and  ul- 
timately set  them  on  fire,  so  that  it  became  requisite  for  peo« 
pie  to  attend  with  buckets  of  water.  The  pressure  was  at 
length  too  powerful  for  resistance,  and  the  stream  cable,  with 
two  six  inch  baTrsers  and  one  of  five  went  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. Three  others  soon  followed.  The  sea  was  too  full 
of  ice  to  allow  the  ship  t?  drive,  and  the  only  way  by  which 
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■he  could  yield  to  the  enormous  weight  which  c^pr^^Rsed  hex 
was  by  leaning  over  the  land  ice)  while  her  stem  at   tha 
same  time  was  entirely  lifted  more  than  five  feet  out  of  the 
water.    The  lower  deck  beams  now  complained  very  much, 
and  the  whole  frame  of  the  ship  underwent  a  trial  which 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  any  less  strengthened  vessel.     At 
this  moment  the  rudder  was  unhung  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
(vliich  broke  up  the  rudder  case  and  struck  the  driver  boom 
with  great  force.    The  pressure  which  had  been  so  dange> 
reus  at  length  proved  their  friend,  for  by  its  increasing 
weight  the  floe  on  which  they  were  borne  burst  upwards, 
u jable  to  resist  its  force.    The  ship  righted,  and,  a  small 
black  opening  in  the  water,  drove  several  miles  to  the  south- 
ward before  she  could  be  again  secured  to  get  the  rudder 
hung;  circumstances  much  to  be  regretted  at  the  moment, 
as  the  people  had  been  employed  with  but  little  intermission 
for  three  days  and  nights,  attending  to  the  safety  of  the  ship 
in  this  dangerous  tideway. 

The  Fury  had  almost  as  narrow  an  escape  as  the  Hecla ; 
a  little  before  noon  a  heavy  floe  some  miles  in  length,  being 
probably  a  part  of  that  lately  detached  from  the  shore,  came 
driving  down  fast,  giving  serious  reason  to  apprehend  more 
fatal  catastrophe  than  any  yet  encountered.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes it  came  in  contact,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an 
hour,  with  a  point  of  the  laud-ice  left  the  preceding  night 
by  its  own  separation,  breaking  it  up  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  forcing  numberless  immense  masses,  many  tons 
in  weight,  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  from  whence 
they  again  rolled  down  on  the  inner  or  land  side,  and  were 
quickly  succeeded  by  a  fresh  supply.  While  they  were 
obliged  to  be  quiet  spectators  of  this  grand  but  tenific  sight, 
being  within  five  or  six  hundred  yards  of  the  point,  the  dan- 
ger was  two-fold ;  fii-st,  lest  the  6oe  should  now  swing  in, 
secoiuUy,  lest  its  pressure  should  detach  the  land  ice  to 
which  the  ship  was  secured*  and  thus  set  them  adrift  and 
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at  the  mercy  of  the  tides.  Happily  however  neither  of  theee 
occuied,  the  floe  remaining  stationary  for  the  rest  of  the 
tide  and  setting  oflF  with  the  ebb  which  made  soon  after. 

In  addition  to  the  danger  which  threatened  to  crush  and 
overwhelm  the  ships  among  these  tremendous  masses  of  ice, 
thus  thrown  into  violent  motion,  was  the  chance  of  being 
beset  in  the  midst  of  the  floes,  and  in  that  helpless  state 
swept  away  with  the  flood-tide  and  current  to  the  southward, 
and  drifted  back  again  to  Southampton  Island,  as  had  hap- 
pened to  them  before,  and  thus  again  would  the  labour  of 
weeks  be  inevitably  lost.  By  the  12th  of  July,  however, 
after  long  and  unremitting  perseverance,  and  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  every  opening  and  breeze  of  wind  to  move  the 
ships  to  the  northward,  they  had  reached  the  latitude  of  67* 
18',  opposite  to  a  considerable  opening  in  the  land,  out  of 
which  a  strong  current  was  observed  to  set  into  the  sea. 

On  the  following  day  they  had  an  unobstructed  run  of  fifty 
miles,  an  event  of  no  very  trifling  importance,  as  Captain 
Parry  says,  in  this  tedious  and  most  uncertain  navigation 
About  this  place  their  Esquimaux  friends  had  prepared  them 
for  meeting  with  vast  numbers  of  the  walrus,  or  sea-horse ; 
and  accordingly  they  fell  in  with  such  a  multitude  of  these 
animals,  as,  in  Captain  Parry's  opinion,  were  probably  not 
to  be  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.    They  were  lying 
in  large  herds  on  the  loose  pieces  of  drift  ice,  huddled  upon 
one  another,  from  twelve  to  thirty  in  a  group.    They  were 
not  in  the  least  frightened  by  the  people  getting  upon  the 
same  piece  of  ice  with  themselves;  but  when  approached 
close,  they  began  to  show  an  evident  disposition  to  give 
battle.    From  the  prodigious  numbers  of  these  creatures, 
and  other  ■circumstances,  the  navigators  were  now  certain 
that  the  names  of  the  two  islands,  AiQitioke  and  Ooglit,  as 
laid  down  in  the  chart  of  Iligliuk  and  the  other  Esquimaux, 
were  in  their  proper  positions.  ' 

On  Uie  shore,  they  obierved  several  tents,  and  soon  after 
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they  saw  some  canoes  coming  towards  them.  Captains 
Pany  and  Lyon  left  the  ships  and  went  to  meet  the  Esqui- 
maux in  their  boats.  At  first  they  manii'ested  some  timi* 
dity,  but  this  was  soon  overcome.  It  appeared  however 
that  they  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  ships  being  in 
these  seas,  so  that  it  was  clear  none  of  the  people  from  Win- 
ter Island  had  yet  arrived  here*  On  reaching  the  shore  se- 
veral more  of  the  natives  met  them  and  conducted  them  to 
their  tents,  when  they  soon  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
a  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  all  of  them  pro- 
vided with  some  article  for  barter. 

These  tents  formed  the  summer  habitations  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, and  were  of  an  oblong  shape,  being  formed  of  the 
skins  of  the  seal  and  the  walrus,  having  in  the  centre  a  pole 
by  which  they  are  supported.  Sometimes  they  join  two  tents 
together  to  form  an  habitation,  when  the  families  are  large. 
These  people  were  amused  by  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  which 
were  related  to  them  of  the  occurrences  which  took  place  at 
Winter  Island,  loid  to  which  they  listened  with  the  most 
solicitous  attention. 

After  having  spent  a  considerable  time  with  them,  the  En- 
glish took  to  their  boats  in  order  to  return.  The  weather 
had  become  very  severe,  the  wind  increasing  to  a  gale. 
After  considerable  effort  to  reach  the  ship.  Captain  Lyon 
was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  shore,  having  un- 
fortunately broken  one  of  his  oars.  Captain  Parry  fiund  it 
also  impossible,  after  great  exertions,  to  reach  his  ship  and 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  former  landing  place.  The  Es- 
quimaux gladly  received  them,  and  they  were  accommo- 
dated in  different  parties  with  lodgings,  at  the  tents  of  these 
people.  Having  all  their  clothes  wet,  they  were  provided 
with  change  o£  apparel  by  their  hosts,  and  in  these,  with  a 
seal-skin  for  a  blanket,  they  contrived  to  pass  a  tolerably 
comfortable  night,  and  returned  co  the  ships  the  following 
morning. 

The  ships  now  proceeded  to  sail  to  the  spot  beyond 
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tlicin,  where  they  expected  to  find  that  muda  mud  long- 
sought  passage  that  was  to  couduct  them  into  the  Polar  Sea. 
This  passage  they  speedily  recognized  in  its  proper  place ; 
and  congratulated  themselves  on  heing  at  the  very  thres- 
hold of  the  door  that  was  to  open  a  way  to  the  final  success 
of  their  enterprise :  the  mortification  which  succeeded,  may 
be  imagined)  when  it  was  perceived  that  an  unbroken 
sheet  of  ice  extended  completely  across  the  mouth  of  the 
strait,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  land ;  and  this 
too  at  so  advanced  a  period  as  the  middle  of  July.  The 
disappointment  became  the  more  serious  on  finding,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ice  which  formed  the  impediment,  that  it 
bore  evident  marks  of  being  a  fioe  which  had  long  been  at- 
tached to  the  laud  on  every  side ;  and  it  was  besides  so  le- 
vel and  continuous  as  to  convince  them  that  it  had  suffered 
uo  disruption  in  the  course  of  that  season. 

To  enter  into  the  details  of  their  unwearied  endeavoura  to 
push  to  the  westward  through  this  frozen  passage;  the 
scarcely  perceptible  progress  made  by  the  partial  and  occa- 
sional  fragments  of  ice  that  separated  from  the  main  body, 
the  anxiety  with  which  every  such  breaking  off  was  watched; 
and  the  final  repulse  of  the  ships  before  they  reached  the 
middle  of  the  strait,  where  it  was  hermetically  sealed  by  the 
ice  and  three  islands,  among  which  it  was  closely  jammed 
by  a  perpetual  current  from  the  westward,  would  be  a  repe- 
tion  of  simultaneous  movements,  from  the  time  of  their  first 
arrival  before  it,  until  fkozen  again  into  their  winter  quar- 
ters.  They  struggled  to  make  way  for  sixty-days;  during 
which  the  whole  distance  they  advanced  to  the  westward  in 
the  strait  was  about  for^  miles ;  of  this  period,  however, 
twenty-five  days  were  ipent  close  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  in 
the  narrows,  watching  with  intense  anxiety  for  every  piece 
that  separated  from  the  main  floe,  and  took  its  departure  to 
the  eastward. 

From  the  moment  of  their  arrival  before  the  mouth  of  the 
strait,  their  exertions  were  incessant,  not  only  lo  force  the 
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■hips  to  the  westward,  but  to  ascertain  with  precision  the 
gcoG^raphicul  position  and  featnrei  of  this  northern  extremity 
of  America,  and  of  the  numerous  islands  and  rocky  inlets 
in  this  neighbourhood,  by  which  the  passage  seemed  to  be 
guarded.  Captain  Lyon  had  accompanied  an  Esquimaux 
to  a  salmon  fishery  up  a  large  inlet  a  little  to  the  southward 
of  the  strait,  but  from  the  thick  and  inclement  weather,  he 
was  unable  to  point  out  its  exact  direction,  and  returned 
without  reaching  its  extreme  westerly  termination.  It  was 
therefoi'e  deemed  possible  that  it  might  be  a  second  strait, 
communicating  with  the  Polar  Sea.  To  ascertain  whether 
this  was  the  fact  or  not,  was  now  of  great  importance. 
Stopped,  as  they  had  now  been  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
north-west  passage  for  nearly  four  weeks,  without  advanc- 
I  ing  twice  as  many  miles  to  the  westward,  suspense  at  such 
a  crisis  was  scarcely  the  lesa  painful  because  it  was  inevita- 
ble. As  Captain  Parry  felt  it  his  duty  to  pass  no  opening 
that  held  out  the  least  chance  of  a  passage,  without  deter- 
mining that  point,  he  sent  out  repeated  parties  to  explore  it, 
but  without  success ;  till  at  length  he  himself  efifected  it,  but 
not  without  difficulty,  having  tmced  it  into  the  American 
c<mtineut  until  he  found  only  a  few  feet  depth  in  water,  and 
rounded  its  extrame  end.  This  opening  was  named  Hoop- 
er's Inlet. 

When  the  17th  of  September  had  anived,  it  was  observed 
with  pain  that  the  ice  of  the  preceding  year*s  formation  was 
not  yet  detached  from  the  shores,  while  a  fresh  formation 
had  already  commenced.  Appearances  were  indeed  opposea 
not  only  to  making  any  further  progress,  but  to  continuing 
a  moment  longer  in  the  strait,  which  Captain  Parry  named 
the  strait  of  Fury  and  Hecla,  lest  they  should  be  frozen  in, 
I  as  in  tliat  case  it  would  probably  be  eleven  months  before  the 
I  ships  would  be  extricated  firom  the  ice. 

After  the  laborious  efforts  to  obtain  the  desired  passage, 
the  disappointment  which  they  now  met  with,  can  be 
probably  appreciated  only  uj  those  who  possess   spiritu 
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aidcut  in  the  pursuit  of  ai}  object  on  which  their  deaires  nra 
lixetl.  Captaiu  Parry  thought  proper  to  take  the  opinion  of 
the  senior  officers  as  to  his  future  operations ;  and  with  thai 
viow  addressed  a  letter  to  Captain  Lyon  av  ^  Lieutenants 
Hoppner  and  Nias,  who  coincided  in  opinion  .ith  him  that 
it  n'as  proper  not  to  risk  being  frozen  up  in  the  Strait.  He 
then  caused  a  public  notification  to  be  made  on  board  each 
si  p,  staling  his  purpose  to  examine  the  coast  of  Cockburn 
Island  to  the  northward  and  eastward  for  a  proper  place  to 
winter  in ;  and  if  not  successful  there,  to  seek  a  place  at 
Igloolik,  hoping  that  by  an  early  release  of  the  ships  in  the 
ensuing  summer,  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  8e> 
lecting  the  most  eligible  pluce  for  their  future  attempts  at 
discovery. 

During  the  night  the  new  ice  so  accumulated  as  to  pre. 
sent  a  strong  resistance   to  the   movements  of  the  ships. 
Various  means  were  resorted  to,  but  oftentimes  without  ef- 
fect.   The  only  successful  mode   appears  to  have  been  in 
what  is  called  in  the  sea-phrase  sallying^  that  is,  the  men 
in  a  body  run  from  side  to  side,  by  which  means  the  ship 
rolls  and  is  relieved  from  the  ieo.     At  leiigth,  after  much 
effort,  the  ships  got  clear  of  the  Strait.     From  an  attentive 
observation  of  the  tides,  it  appears  that  the  flood  comes 
from  the  westward,  and  in  addition  to  this,  that  there  is  a 
permanent  current  in  the  same  direction.    This  current  it 
'.vas  supposed  arose  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  bea,  and  that  this  Strait  was  the  only 
outlet  for  it  to  the  southward. 

A  few  days  more  decided  what  was  to  be  done  ;  the  young 
ice  had  assumed  that  consistency  which  baffles  all  attempts 
to  operate  upon  it.  Too  thick  to  allow  a  ship  to  be  forced 
through  it;  too  tough  for  regular  sawing,  and  yet  dange- 
rous  for  men  to  walk  upon.  To  get  a  boat  her  own  length 
through  it  would  occupy  a  dozen  men  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
and,  after  all,  without  being  able  to  make  a  channel  for  the 
ship.     Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  obvious  that  no 
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tiuio  WM  t<»l)c  lost  in  looliing  out  for  the  best  wintcr-quartoif 
that  Iho  neighbouring  islands  would  afford ;  but  it  was  not 
till  ufler  many  tliuk  and  stormy  days  wero  spent  at  sea 
among  the  floating  ice,  and  the  loss  of  severol  anchors, 
that  they  succeeded  in  bringing  the  ships  into  their  destined 
births,  at  the  island  of  Igloolik,  on  the  30th  of  October, 
ofter  employing  the  men  for  several  days  in  the  arduous 
task  of  cutting  a  canal  through  the  ice. 

'file  whole  length  of  the  canal  was  four  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  feet ;  the  thickness  of  the  ice  m  the 
level  and  regular  parts  being  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches, 
but  in   many  places,  where  a  separation    had  occurred, 
amounting  to  several   feet.      The  cheerful  alacrity   witl) 
[which  'Aiv  men  continued  this  laborious  work  during  thirtcei 
lys,  the  tiiermomcter  being  frequently  at  zero,  and  onc« 
low  as  9*  in  that  interval,  cannot  but  be  admired.    It  wa 
liatisfactory,  moreover,  to  lind  tliut  in  the  performance  oi 
Ithis,  not  a  single  addition  had  been  made  to  the  sick  list  of 
either  ship,  except  by  the  accident  of  one  man*s  falling  into 
I  the  canal,  and  who  returned  to  his  duty  a  day  or  two  aftcr- 
twards. 

Captain  Parry's  reflections  on  this  occasion  are  both  just 
land  natural ;  and  the  expedient  to  which  he  at  once  deter- 
imincd.to  resort  speaks  much  as  to  his  enterprising  character. 
Mattering  as  their  prospect  appeared  at  the  commence- 
lent  of  the  past  summer,  their  efforts  had  certainly  not  beeu 
(ittcvded  Avith  a  proportionate  degree  of  success ;  and  little 
itisfaction  remained  to  them  at  the  close  of  the  season,  but 
Ithe  consciousness  of  having  left  no  means  within  their  reach 
^untried,   that  could  promote  the  desired  object.      It  re- 
squired  indeed  but  a  single  glance  at  the  chart  to  perceive 
that  whatever  the  last  summers  navigation  had  ad<fed  to  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America, 
and  its  adjacent  islands,  they  had  effected  nothing  in  refer 
cnee  to  the  discovery  of  a  North-West  passage.    The  disco- 
very of  the  Frozen  Strait,  had  made  known  a  channel  of 
*5  P 
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romniuuii'tttion  botweon  the  waten,  but  its  fioeen  ftato 
formed  au  impenetrable  barrier  to  any  intercourse  by  human 
efforts. 

They  were  soon  grceletl  by  a  number  of  Esquimaux,  who 
fihouted  and  jumped  with  all  their  miglit.  A  crowd  of  them 
lact  the  party  who  landed  and  manifested  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy.  When  told  that  the  English  purposed  to  spend 
the  winier  among  them,  they  manifested  the  greatest  satis- 
fiietion.  'i'hey  made  daily  visits  to  the  ships,  bringing  their 
wives  and  children  in'  great  numbers  on  sledges.  ITiey  ap- 
peared gladly  to  assist  in  any  duties  which  the  people  of  the 
ships  were  employed  in ;  as  pulling  the  ropes,  sawing  the 
ice,  heaving  the  windlass,  and  other  labour ;  always  accom- 
panying their  efforts  with  the  tone  of  voice  which  the  crew 
used  on  such  occasions,  in  the  imitation  of  which  they  seemed 
10  particularly  pride  tliemselves. 

Some  of  the  Esquimaux  with  whom  the  ships*  companies 
had  spent  the  preceding  winter  at  Winter  Island  also  had 
now  anived  at  Igloolik,  and  copying  the  manners  of  the  En. 
glish,  shook  their  friends  heartily  by  the  hand,  as  express- 
ing their  pleasure  at  meeting  them  again.  One  of  them, 
who  had  obtained  the  nam'3  of  John  Bull,  accosted  almost 
every  individual  of  the  ship*s  company,  with  a  how  do  ye 
do;  and  dosirous  of  manifesting  his  knowledge  and  familia- 
rity with  the  us<>s  of  the  machinery  to  his  companions,  he 
instructed  them  in  the  various  uses  to  which  they  were  ap-, 
plied. 

Being  nov\  fairly  fixed  in  their  second  winter-quarters, 
they  set  about  making  such  arrangements  as  experience  had 
taught  them  would  add  considerably  to  their  comforts.  In- 
structrd  by  the  Esquimaux,  Captain  Parry  caused  a  wall  of 
snow  twelve  feet  high  to  be  thrown  up  round  the  Fury,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  yards  from  her,  forming  a  large  square 
like  that  of  a  farm-yard,  by  which  the  snow-drift  was  kept 
out,  and  a  good  sheltered  walk  afforded  against  every  wind ; 
and  by  it  was  also  prevented*  in  tome  measure,  the  abetrac- 
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tioii  of  hcut  fium  the  ^liip,  which  was  lound  to  ()e  vory  con- 
siderable in  high  winds.  The  distance  between  the  two 
ships  was  loo  great  to  allow  of  the  continuance  of  theulricul 
entertainments,  which,  in  fact,  hod,  with  other  occupations, 
in  a  great  degree  lost  their  interest  with  their  novelty ;  the 
want  of  these,  however,  was  amply  compensated  '  y  the  al- 
most daily  visits  of  the  Esquimaux,  which  alTorded  both  to 
officers  and  men  a  fund  of  constant  variety  and  never-failing 
amusement,  that  no  resources  of  their  own  could  possibly 
have  furnished.  'Hie  men,  however  were  too  well  aware 
of  the  advantages  which  they  had  derived  from  the  sohools,. 
not  to  be  denrous  of  their  re-establishment ;  this  was  accor- 
dingly done,  and  they  continued  to  be  attended  regularly  fo£ 
the  six  succeeding  months. 

The  Esquimaux  who  had  fixed  their  winter-quarters  ov 
the  island  of  Igloolik  were  more  numerous  than  those  oiv 
Winter  Island.  The  snow- houses  were  constructed  on  the 
same  principle ;  some,  however,  were  lined  with  skins,  over 
which  was  a  covering  of  snow ;  and  some  had  passages  to 
them  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  from  four 
to  five  feet  high,  neatly  constructed  of  laige  flat  slabs  of 
ice,  cemented  together  by  snow  and  water;  others  were 
entirely  built  of  this  material,  of  a  circular  or  octangular 
form. 

The  first  week  in  November  a  number  of  Esquimaux  ar 
lived  from  the  island  of  Amitioke,  among  whom  were  sonw 
of  their  old  acquaintance.  Among  others  of  their  old  friends 
was  a  youth  of  the  name  of  Tooloak,  who  was  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  with  a  very  pretty  young  girl,  of  about  the  ago  of 
sixteen ;  the  youth  himself  being  a  year  or  two  older.  I'he 
ceremony  of  marriage  appeared  to  consist  in  the  intended 
husband's  taking  away  the  girl  by  force,  her  parents  however 
quicUy  permitting  it.  It  was  understood  that  the  parents* 
authority  and  will  in  this  rcsiHVt  was  veiy  great.  The  new 
married  couple  then  occupy  a  separate  dwelling  and  form  a 
upw   household  establishment.       Tooloak   with  his   bride, 
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afterwanls  paid  a  visit  to  the  ships,  and  received  a  uumbep 
of  pretsents. 

One  of  these  people,  who  had  two  wiv2S,  between  whom 
iome  dispute  or  altercation  took  place,  with  his  knife  cut  one 
of  them  several  times  across  the  forehead,  and  the  other 
across  the  arm.  To  this  seveie  chastisement  they  both  ap- 
peared to  submit  without  a  murmur  at  his  conduct ;  and  the 
man  did  not  altogether  approve  of  the  sympathy  which  the 
English  manifested  on  the  occasion ;  but  seemed  to  act  &s 
under  the  conviction  that  his  conduct  was  most  reasonable 
and  proper. 

Captain  Parry  and  Captain  Lyon  purchased  each  of  them 
a  sledge  and  dogs,  which  they  often  made  use  of  during  the 
winter.  The  dogs  soon  became  familiarized  to  their  new 
masters,  and  remained  on  b(  d  the  ships.  The  Esquimaux 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  the  dogs  being  killed,  and  would 
not  part  with  them  until  assured  that  they  should  be  kept 
alive. 

On  the  8th  of  December  two  of  the  dogs  belonging  to  the 
ships  set  off  in  pursuit  of  a  wolf,  but  one  of  them  (a  terrier,) 
was  killed  and  eaten  by  the  wolf.  It  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  these  dogs  had  not  mistaken  the  wolf  for  the  Es- 
quimaux dogs. 

The  Christmas  of  this  year  was  kept  as  a  festival.  An 
additional  allowance  of  provisions  was  issued,  among  which 
was  a  piece  of  beef  which  had  been  killed  on  board  the  Nau- 
tilus in  the  month  of  June  1821. 

In  the  months  of  December  and  January  the  E^^quimaux 
had  spread  themselves  widely  around  the  space  occupied  by 
the  ships,  in  order  as  was  supposed  to  have  gi-eater  oppor- 
tunities of  fishing.  They  departed  from  their  habitations  in 
so  quiet  and  peaceable  a  manner,  thai  theit  removal  had 
sometimes  taken  place  for  several  days  previous  to  the  peo- 
ple on  board  the  ships  having  any  intimation  of  their  having 
left  the  neighbourhood. 

At  this  time  great  numbers  of  the  Esquimaux  were  labour- 
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ing  uudcr  fjeveie  sickness.  Several  deaths  took  place  in 
consequence  of  their  want,  of  medical  assistance,  although 
as  soon  as  the  knowledge  of  these  circumstances  came  to 
the  ears  of  Captain  Parry,  every  possible  assistance  was  af- 
forded them.  ITiey  were  taken  on  board  the  ships,  and 
part  of  the  cabin  screened  oflF  for  their  accommodation. 
Waim  broth,  and  other  food  ras  given  to  them,  and  every 
effort  used  for  their  recovery  and  comfort. 

One  family  was  taken  on  board  the  Hecla.  Captain  Lyon 
says,  the  mother,  named  Poo-too-alook,  was  ab  jut  36  years  of 
age,  the  child  about  three  years,  yet  not  w(  ^ned,  and  a  fe- 
male ;  there  was  also  another  daughter  Shega,  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  ds  well  as  her  father  was  a  most 
attentive  nurse.  My  hopes  were  but  small  as  far  as  con- 
cerned the  mother,  but  the  child  was  so  patient  that  I  hoped 
from  its  docility  soon  to  accustom  it  to  soups  and  nourishing 
food,  as  its  only  complaint  was  actual  starvation.  I  screened 
off  a  portion  of  my  cabin,  and  arranged  some  bedding  for 
them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Esquimaux  do  their  own 
Warm  broth,  dry  bedding,  and  a  comfortable  cabin  did  won- 
dei-s  before  evening,  and  our  medical  men  gave  me  groat 
hopes.  As  an  introduction  to  a  system  of  cleanliness,  and 
preparatory  to  washing  the  sick,  who  were  in  a  most  filthy 
state,  I  scrubbed  Shega  and  her  father  from  head  to  foot 
and  dressed  them  in  new  clothes.  During  the  night  I  per- 
suaded both  mother  ami  child,  who  were  very  restless  and 
constantly  moaning,  to  take  a  few  spoonfuls  of  soup.  On 
the  morning  of  the  21th  the  woman  appeared  considerably 
improved,  and  she  both  spoke  and  ate  a  little.  As  she  was 
covered  with  so  thick  a  coaling  of  dirt  that  it  could  be  taken 
off  in  scales,  I  obtained  her  iissent  to  wasli  her  face  and 
hands  a  little  before  noon,  i'he  man  and  his  daughter  now 
came  to  my  table  to  look  at  some  things  I  had  laid  out  to 
amuse  them;  and  after  a  few  minutes  Shoga  lifted  the  cur- 
tain to  loo](  at  her  mother,  when  she  again  let  it  full  und 
trcnil)liny:  told  uk  she  was  dead. 
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The  husband  sighed  heavily,  the  daughter  burst  into 
tears*  and  the  poor  little  infant  made  the  moment  more  dis- 
tressing by  calling  in  a  plaintive  tone  on  its  mother,  by  whose 
side  it  was  lying.  I  determined  on  burying  the  woman  on 
shore,  und  the  husband  was  much  pleased  at  my  promising 
that  the  body  should  be  drawn  on  a  sledge  by  men  instead 
of  dogs.  Takkeelikkeeta,  her  husband,  had  told  me  that 
when  he  left  the  huts  with  his  wife,  a  dog  was  devouring 
the  body  of  another  Esquimaux,  as  he  passed  it. 

Takkeelikkeeta  now  prepared  to  dress  the  dead  body,  and 
in  the  first  place  stopped  his  nose  with  deer^s  hair  and  put 
on  his  gloves,  seeming  unwilling  that  his  naked  hand  should 
come  in  contact  with  the  corpse.  I  observed  in  this  occupa- 
tion his  care  that  every  article  of  dress  should  be  as  care- 
fully  placed  as  when  his  wife  was  living,  and  having  drawn 
the  boots  on  the  wrong  legs,  be  pulled  them  off  again  and 
put  them  properly;  this  ceremony  finished,  the  deceased 
was  sewed  up  in  a  hammock,  and  at  the  husband's  urgont 
request  her  face  was  left  uncovered.  An  officer  who  was 
present  at  the  time  agreed  with  me  in  fancying  that  the  man, 
from  his  words  and  actions,  intimated  a  wish  that  the  living 
child  might  be  enclosed  with  its  mother.  We  may  have  been 
mistaken,  but  there  is  an  equal  probability  that  we  were 
right  in  our  conjecture ;  for  according  to  Crantz  and  Egede 
the  Greeulanders  were  in  the  habit  of  burying  their  mother- 
less infants  from  a  persuasion  that  they  must  otherwise  starve 
to  death,  and  also  from  being  unable  to  bear  the  cries  of  the 
]it  le  ones  while  lingering  for  several  days  without  suste- 
nance ;  for  no  woman  will  give  them  any  share  of  their  milk, 
which  they  consider  as  the  exclusive  property  of  their  own 
offspring.  My  dogs  being  carefully  tied  up  at  the  man's 
request,  a  party  of  our  people  accompanied  by  me  drew  the 
body  to  the  shore,  where  we  made  a  grave  about  a  foot  deep, 
being  unable  to  get  lower  on  account  of  the  fror.en  earth. 
The  body  was  placed  on  its  back  at  the  husband's  request, 
and  he  then  stepped  into  the  grave  and  cut  all  the  stitches 
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of  the  hammock,  although  without  throwing  it  open,  se«^ra- 
iiig  to  imply  that  the  dead  shoiiid  be  left  unconfined.  I  laid 
a  woman's  knife  by  the  side  of  the  bodv  and  we  filled  up  the 
grave,  over  which  we  also  piled  a  quantity  of  heavy  stones 
wliich  no  animal  could  remove.  When  all  was  done  and  we 
returned  to  the  ship,  the  man  lingered  a  few  minutes  be* 
hind  us  and  repeated  two  or  three  sentences,  as  if  address- 
ing  himself  to  his  departed  wife:  he  then  silently  followed. 
We  found  Shega  quite  composed  and  attending  her  little  sis- 
ter, between  whose  eye-brows  she  had  made  a  spot  with 
soot,  which  I  learned  was  because  being  unweaned  it  must 
certainly  die.  During  the  night  my  little  charge  called  on 
its  mother  without  intermission,  yet  the  father  slept  as 
soundly  until  morning  as  if  nothing  had  happened* 

All  who  saw  my  patient  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  gave 
me  great  hopes;  she  could  swallow  easily  and  was  even 
strong  enough  to  turn  or  sit  upright  without  assistance,  and 
in  the  forenoon  slept  very  soundly.  At  noon  the  sister  of 
the  deceased,  Ootooguak,  with  her  husband  and  son,  came 
to  visit  me.  She  had  first  gone  to  the  Fury  and  was  laugh- 
ing on  deck,  and  at  her  own  request  was  taken  below,  not 
caring  to  hurry  herself  to  come  to  the  house  of  mourning. 
Even  when  she  came  to  the  Hecla,  she  was  in  high  spirits, 
laughing  and  capering  on  deck  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
but  on  being  shewn  to  my  cabin,  where  Shega  having  heard 
of  her  arrival  was  sitting  crying  in  readiness,  she  began  with 
her  niece  to  howl  most  wofuUy.  I  however  put  a  stop  to 
this  ceremony,  for  such  it  certainly  was,  under  the  plea  of 
its  disturbing  the  child.  The  arrival  of  a  pot  of  smoking 
walrus-flesh  soon  brought  smiles  on  all  faces  but  that  of 
Takkeelikkeeta,  who  refused  food  and  sat  sighing  deeply 
the  others  ate,  chatted,  and  laughed,  as  if  nothing  but  eat- 
ing was  worth  thinking  of.  Dinner  being  over,  I  received 
thanks  for  burying  the  woman  in  such  a  way  that  neither 
wolves,  dogs,  nor  foxes  could  dig  her  up  and  eat  her,  foi 
all  were  full  of  the  story  of  Keimooscuk,  and  even  begged 
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&1MU0  of  our  officers  to  go  to  IglooVxk  aiul  sluxit  »he  offemling 
ilt»jr8.  A  youag  wovnau  luunea  Ablik,  sister  to  Ooyarrii. 
was  iudiiccil  after  much  entre:\ty  ami  a  very  large  prewna 
,>f  he;  Is,  to  offer  her  breast  to  tlie  siok  eliiltl,  Imt  the  poor 
little  creature  pusluni  it  angrily  away  Another  woman 
\v;us  asked  to  do  the  same,  but  although  her  child  was  luilf 
weaned  she  flatly  refused. 

Ihe  aunt  of  my  little  one  seeming  jmxious  to  remain, 
and  Shega  being  now  alone,  I  invited  her  to  stop  the  night. 
In  the  evening  the  ehilil  tt>ok  meat  and  jelly  and  sat  up  to 
help  itself,  but  it  stnrn  after  resumed  its  melancholy  cry  for 
its  mother.  At  night  my  party  had  retirwl  io  sleep,  yet  I 
heanl  ioud  sighing  occasionally,  and  on  lifting  the  curtain 
I  saw  Takkeelikkeeuv  standing  and  looking  mournfully  at 
his  child.  I  endeavoured  to  compose  him  an«l  he  promised 
to  go  to  bed,  but  hearing  him  sighing  in  a  few  miiuites,  I 
went  and  found  the  pooi  infant  was  dead,  and  that  its  fa- 
ther had  been  some  lime  aware  of  it.  He  now  told  me  it 
Jiad  seen  its  mother  the  l.ist  time  it  called  on  her,  and  that 
the  had  beckoned  it  to  Khil-la,  (Heaven)  on  which  it  in- 
stantly died.  He  said  it  was  ''good"  that  the  child  was 
gone,  that  no  children  out-hved  their  mothers,  and  that  the 
bl;u'k  spot  which  Shega  liad  frc«p»ently  renewed  was  quite 
sutlicient  to  ensure  the  death  of  the  infant. 

ISly  jiarty  made  a  hearty  breakfast  on  tiie  26th,  and  I  ob- 
served they  did  not  scruple  to  lay  the  vessel  containing  the 
moat  on  the  dead  child,  which  I  had  wrapped  in  a  blanket : 
and  this  unnatural  table  excited  neither  disgust  nor  any  other 
feeling  amongst  tliem  more  than  a  block  of  wood  could  have 
done.  AVe  now  tied  up  all  the  dogs  as  Takkeelikkecta  de- 
hired,  and  took  the  child  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eastern 
(>f  the  ships  to  bury  it  in  the  snow ;  for  the  father  assured 
mo  that  her  mother  would  cry  in  her  gr^ve  if  any  weight  of 
stones  or  earth  pressed  on  her  infants  She  herself,  he 
feared,  had  already  felt  pain  from  the  monument  of  stones 
which  we  had  laid  upon  her.    The  snow  in  which  we  dug 
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the  chilcrs  gmvo  was  not  above  a  foot  deep,  yet  we  were  not 
allowed  to  citt  into  the  ice  or  even  use  any  slabs  of  it  in  con 
Htmetiug  the  little  tomb.  The  body,  wrapped  in  a  blanket, 
and  having  the  face  uncovered,  being  placed,  the  father  put 
the  slings  by  which  its  deceased  mother  had  carried  it,  on 
the  right  side,  and  in  compliance  with  the  Esquimaux  cus- 
torn  of  burying  toys  and  presents  with  their  dead,  I  threw  in 
some  beads.  A  few  loose  slabs  of  snow  were  now  placed 
80  OS  to  cover  w;*hout  touching  the  body,  and  with  this  very 
slight  sepulchre  the  father  was  contented,  although  a  fox 
could  have  dug  tlirough  it  in  half  a  minute.  Wo  however 
added  more  snow,  and  cemented  all  by  pouring  about  twenty 
buckets  of  water,  which  were  brought  from  the  ship,  on 
evcvy  part  of  the  mound,  I  remarked  that  before  our  task 
was  f  ompleted  the  man  turned  and  walked  quietly  to  the 
ships. 

During  the  two  last  days,  I  obuined  some  information 
with  respect  to  mourning  ceremonies,  or  at  all  events  such 
as  related  to  the  loss  of  a  mother  of  a  family ;  three  days 
were  to  be  passed  by  the  survivors  without  their  walking 
out  on  the  ice,  performing  any  kind  of  work,  or  even  havinj;^ 
any  thin^  made  for  them.  Washing  is  out  .of  the  question 
with  Esquimaux  at  most  times,  but  now  it  was  not  allowed 
to  perform  the  necessary  ablutions  of  their  hands  and  faces, 
however  greasy  or  dirty  they  might  be  made  by  their 
food,  the  girVs  hair  was  not  to  be  put  in  pigtails,  and 
every  thing  was  neglected ;  Takkeelikkeeta  was  not  to  go 
sealing  until  the  summer.  With  the  exception  of  an  oc- 
casional sigh  from  the  man,  there  were  no  signs  of 
grief;  our  mourners  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry,  and  no 
one  would  have  supposed  they  ever  had  wife,  mother,  or 
sister.  When  the  three  days,  and  it  is  singular  that 
such  should  be  the  time,  were  expired,  the  man  was  to 
visit  the  grave ;  and  having  talked  with  his  wife,  all  duties 
were  to  be  considered  as  over.  The  28th  was  our  third  day, 
but  a  heavy  northerly  gale  and  the  thick  drift  prevented  our 
c  5  Q 
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Tlie  *2D!li,  allhoiiq^h  not   fine,  was  iniurt 
iiuHlerule,  and  I  (iceoiupiuncd  him  at  an  eailv  hour.     Airiving 
Rt  the  pravo,  ho  anxiously  walked  up   to  it  and  carefully 
sought  for  foot-tnieka  on  the  snow,  hut  iiiuling  none,  re- 
peated to  himself,  "  No  wolves,  no  dogs,  no  foxes,  thank 
ye,  thank  ye.*'     Ho  now  began  a  conversation  which  he  di- 
rected entirely  to  the  grave,  as  if  addressing  his  wife.     lie 
called  her  twice  by  name,  and  twice  told  her  how  the  wind 
was  blowing,  looking  at  the  same  time  in  the  direction  from 
whence  the  drift  was  coming.     He  next  broke  lorxh  into  a 
low  monotonous  chant,  and  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  tho 
grave,  walked  slowly  round  it  in  the  direction  of  the  sun 
four  or  five  times,  and  at  each  circuit  he  stopped  a  few  mo- 
ments at  the  head.     His  song  was,  however,  uninterrupted. 
At  tho  expiration  of  about  eight  minutes,  h(;  stopped,  and 
turning    suddenly  round    to   rie,  exclaimed  Titjwft,  (that's 
enough)  and  began  walking  back  to  the  ship.     In  the  song  he 
chanted  I  could  frecpiently  distinguish  the  word  Koyetma^ 
(thank  you)  and  it  was  occasionally  coupled  with  the  Kab- 
loonas.    Two  other  expressions,  both  the  names  of  the  spirits 
or  familiai*s  of  the  Annatko,  Toolemak,  were  used  a  few 
times;  but  the  whole  of  the  other  words  were  perfectly  unin- 
telligible to  me. 

I  now  sent  Sliega  and  her  father  home,  well  clothed  and 
in  good  cas(\  Tho  week  they  had  passed  on  board  was 
sufficient  time  to  have  gained  them  the  esteem  of  every  on«, 
for  they  were  the  most  quiet  inoflcnsive  beings  I  ever  met 
with,  and  to  their  credit  they  never  once  begged.  The  man 
was  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  fondness  for  treacle, 
sugar,  salt,  acids,  and  spruce  beer,  which  the  others  of  tlijo 
tribe  could  not  even  smell  without  disgust ;  and  he  walked 
about  to  the  different  messes  in  hopes  of  being  treated  with 
these  delicacies.  Shega  was  a  timid  well-behaved  girl,  and 
generally  remained  eating  in  my  cabin,  for  I  am  confident 
of  speaknig  far  within  bounds  when  I  say  she  got  through 
eight  pounds  of  solids  per  diem.     As  fur  as  gratitude  coiUd 
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bi5  shown  hy  Emiuimiiux,  which  is  saying  *  koycnna'  «n 
rcceivinjj^  a  |no8cnt,  my  IViends  were  sensihlc  of  the  attentions 
I  hud  Hhown  thnii. 

The  lOngHsii  wnv  informed  that  the  corpse  of  Piccooyak, 
who  had  died  in  the  hoNpital,  had  hcen  taken  up  by  the  dogs. 
The  snow-covering  hciuj;  the  second  time  put  over  the  body, 
aseco:id  (Usinterment  was  as  easily  (jfrocted  a  day  or  two  after, 
and  another  meal  nuule  1)y  the  hungry  dogs.  In  relating  this 
story,  at  which  every  fceHng  of  common  humanity  revolts, 
the  Esquimaux  protended  to  be  very  nnicli  enraged  with  the 
dogs,  and  let  some  of  the  gentlemen  know  that  they  wished 
the  Kahlo(mas  would  shoot  them.  As  it  was  not  the 
owners  of  the  dogs  who  oxpresod  this  wish,  and  as  a 
knife  was  quite  as  elfectiial  in  killing  a  dog  as  a  gun  would 
be,  if  applied  with  equal  good  will,  they  did  not  think 
proper  to  iidliet  such  a  punishment,  which,  if  due  at  all, 
would  more  i)roi)erly  have  fallen  on  those  who  made  the 
comi)laint.  It  is  most  certain  indeed,  that  none  but  the  im- 
mediate relatives  of  the  deceased  eared  a  jot  about  the  mat- 
ter; nor  did  the  other  individuals  among  them  hesitate  to 
laugh  as  they  heard  or  told  the  story.  On  some  of  our  peo- 
ple going  out  to  the  village,  they  found  this  Piccooyak's  child 
had  died,  owing  prol);d)1y  to  the  misery  and  consequent  in- 
attention of  its  mother  Kaga,  who  now  lived  as  before  with 
the  inlirm  and  aged  parents  of  her  l;ite  husband. 

From  the  morning  of  the  24tli  till  midnight  on  the  20th 
the  mercury  in  the  baronieter  was  never  below  J50.32  inches, 
and  at  noon  on  the  latter  day  had  reached  30.52  inches, 
which  was  the  highest  they  had  observed  it  in  the  course 
of  this  voyage,  'lliis  unusual  indication  of  the  barometer 
was  followed  by  hard  gales  on  the  27th  and  28th,  first  from 
the  vS.  W.  and  afterwards  from  the  N.  W.  the  mercury  fal- 
ling from  30.51  inches  at  eight  P.  M.  on  the  20th,  to 
30.2J  about  five  A.  M.  on  the  27th,  or  about  0.20  of  an 
nich  in  nine  hours,  before  the  breeze  came  on.  At  midnight 
on  the  ITlh  it  reached  20.30,  iind  on  the  following  nJght  v^J.Oi 
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wnich  WAS  its  minimum  indication  dnrinK;  the  gale.  'lHwse 
high  winds  were  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  thermometer 
very  unusual  at  this  st\a$on  of  the  year,  the  temperature 
continuing  above  zero  for  several  hours,  and  very  near  this 
point  of  the  scale  for  the  whole  two  days. 

The  mean  temperature  of  January  proved  indeed  as  re- 
markable for  being  a  high  one,  as  that  of  the  preceding 
month  had  been  in  a  contrary  way,  being  only  17*. 07,  or 
more  than  ten  degiees  warmer  than  December.  Tlie  first 
fortnight  in  February  bid  fair  to  present  a  similar  anomaly  ; 
the  mild  weather  now  experienced  giving  great  hopes  of  a 
winter  i-ather  favourable  than  otherwise,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  with  which  it  had  sot  in. 

About  this  time  they  were  much  shocked  to  hear,  by  an  ar- 
rival from  the  distant  huts,  of  the  death  of  a  young  man 
named  Noogloo,  the  flower  of  the  whole  tribe.  His  com- 
plaint,  su  far  as  they  could  learn,  had  been  of  some  continu- 
ance; Toolemak,  a  native  who  considered  him  as  his 
adopted  son,  had  been  out  to  visit  him  two  or  three  times, 
and  was  much  afflicted  by  his  loss.  There  was  something 
peculiai'ly  shocking  in  the  havoc  which  death  appeared  now 
to  b?  making  among  the  younger  and  more  vigorous  indi- 
viduals of  this  tribe. 

On  passing  some  of  the  huts  of  the  Esquimaux,  Captain 
Parry  entered  the  one  belonging  to  the  parents  of  Kaga, 
the  widow  of  the  Esquimaux  so  much  esteemed  by  the 
English,  They  were  apparently  in  a  most  wretched  state, 
with  scarcely  any  clothes,  and  Kaga  lay  moaning,  covered 
with  some  dirty  skins.  On  inquiring  how  she  was,  she  said 
she  was  not  ill,  but  wretched,  some  of  the  natives  having 
robbed  her  of  almost  every  thing  she  had,  and  which  it  was 
imdcrstood  was  too  commonly  the  practice  towards  the  wi- 
dow on  the  death  of  the  husband.  All  the  presents  which 
had  been  made  to  her  and  her  husband  from  the  ships  were 
gone,  there  appeared  nothing  to  eat,  and  the  snow  melting, 
there  was  a  continual  drip*  .« 
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Captain  Lyon  huviiip^  boon  made  acquainted  with  the  si- 
tuution  of  Kaga,  sent  tu  fetch  hur  and  lodged  her  in  hiR  ca* 
bin,  and  every  endeavour  wa»  used  for  her  recovery.  Per- 
ceiving the  wretched  state  in  which  widows  arc  left,  it  sug- 
gested itself  to  him  to  endeavour  to  promote  a  matrimonial 
union  between  Kaga  and  Tokkeelikkeeta ;  the  latter  how* 
ever  appeared  so  greatly  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  late  wife 
ihat  no  such  intimation  could  be  made  unto  him ;  and  fur- 
ther experience  showed  Kaga  to  be  void  of  those  feelings 
which  could  induce  a  disposition  to  render  her  any  service. 

In  the  mean  time  the  place  for  the  reception  of  the  sick, 
into  which  the  Esquimaux  also  were  admitted,  began  so  to 
swarm  witli  lice  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  the  sick  be- 
longing to  the  ships'  companies  should  be  removed,  or  the  Es- 
quimaux no  longer  admitted  into  it.  Captain  Parry  therefore 
resolved  to  build  a  place  expressly  for  the  reception  of  the 
Esquimaux.  Having  suggested  t^^is  to  the  officers,  ar- 
rangements were  made  without  delay  to  erect  a  separate 
dwelling  for  the  natives,  and  an  house  was  quickly  erected 
for  their  accommodation.  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Skeoch 
arranged  every  thing  necessary  to  be  attended  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  infirmary,  and  Mr.  Hooper  provided  a  stock 
of  sea-horse  meat  for  their  support. 

It  appeared  by  a  girdle  worn  by  the  mother  of  the  young 
man  Toolooak,  that  they  killed  a  great  number  of  deer 
Tliis  girdle  was  adorned  with  twenty-nine  cars  of  that  ani- 
mal, all  which  had  been  killed  by  him  in  the  course  of  last 
summer. 

Although  these  people  had  not  been  discovered  in  many 
acts  of  thieving,  yet  it  occasionally  occurred,  and  it  was 
manifest  that  their  desire  of  possesing  many  of  the  articles 
which  the  ships'  stores  presented  to  their  view,  oftentimes 
became  inesistible.  An  old  woman  whom  they  had  known 
at  Winter  Island,  having  been  suspected  by  Mr.  Skeoch  of 
stealing  a  silver  thimble  out  of  his  cabin,  a  few  days  previ- 
ous, now  brought  the  thimble  back^  telling  him  that  finding  it 
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too  small  for  her  (iiigcr,  she  hud  lionestly  brougiit  it  luiok 
and  requested  some  present  in  return. 

Party  feeling  and  petty  animosities  appeared  to  influence 
the  Esquimaux  as  powerfidly  as  ihosc  sensations  are  mani- 
fested anionp:  I*juropeans.     Jlu^   difl'erenl  lamiiies   were  as 
envious  and  ill  disposed  towards  cacli  otiier  as  though  tiioy 
were  hostile  nations,  and  envy  of  each  others  prosperity  was 
not  disg-uised  among  them.     Mr.  Hooper  having  heen  to  tiio 
huts  to  purchase  food  for  the  sick  Ksquimaux  in  the  hospital 
was  asked  by  one  of  the  patients  of  whom  he  haul  obtained 
it,  and  having  named  tlie  person,  the  sick  man  declared  he 
would  on  that  account  partake  o(  none  of  it.    No  reply  was 
made  to  this  declaration,  and  after  a  few  days  the  angry 
patient  received  the  food  oiTered  to  him  without  making  fur- 
ther inquiry. 

They  had  among  them  a  number  of  jicculiar  customs. 
A  sick  person  was  cautious  not  to  sec  another  sick  piMson 
unless  it  were  a  Kabloona  or  European.     Any  vessel  or  cup, 
out  of  which  a  sick  person  drank,  must  be  used  by  no  otln'r 
person,  so  thai  in  taking  care  of  the  sick  Esquimaux   by 
the    English,  each   individual   had    separate  utensils.    So 
particular  was  one  of  them,  that  he  woiUd  not  take  the  water 
which  came  from  the  great  boiler,  but  a  lamp  was  obliged 
to  be  kept  burning  for  his  use.    'J'he  powere  of  prejudice  and 
the  force  of  imagination  cannot  but  be  noticed  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  a  people  so  filthy  in  their  habits  should  Iv.wc 
such  strong  objections  to  matters  of  no  manner  of  importaiico, 
as  to  be  able  to  resist  the  strong  and  powerful  claims  of  their 
voracious  appetites,  which  on  all  other  occasions  apptared 
to  have  the  supreme  ascendancy. 

Under  such  repeated  calls  for  the  exercise  of  their  humane 
endeavours  to  alleviate  the  sutfevings  of  these  people,  it  may 
readily  be  supposed  that  the  medical  g-cntlcmen  and  officers 
had  their  time  greatly  occupied  in  their  attendance  on  tlieni. 
Indeed  their  patient  and  persevering  attention  and  endea- 
vours to  alleviate  the  sufferings  oi  these  people  deserves  tho 
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hig^liest  commemlation.  llic  seeningly  want  of  gratitude 
aiul  thankfulness,  tho  dirty  and  filthy  statj  of  their  pcrsouii. 
added  to  other  circumstances  of  a  repulsive  character,  re- 
quired an  effort  of  some  force  on  the  part  of  those  attending 
them,  to  enable  them  to  persevere  until  their  patients  were 
in  a  convalescent  state. 

About  the  middle  of  February  meat  began  to  be  very 
abundant  in  the  village.  Several  sea-horses  were  killed,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  bears.  A  youth  who  had  accideutly  met 
with  a  severe  wound  in  his  leg,  and  was  taken  into  the  hos- 
pital to  be  cured,  manifested  the  strength  of  his  appetite  by 
eating  four,  five,  and  even  six  pounds  of  solid  meat  as  his 
daily  allowance.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  a  people 
taking  such  quantities  of  food,  however  abundantly  supplied 
on  some  occasions,  would  often  be  in  a  state  of  want,  in  a 
country  where  their  resources  were  drawn  I'rom  the  sea,  or 
from  catching  the  wild  animals  which  occasionally  visited 
them. 

By  way  of  proving  what  quantity  of  food  these  people 
would  take,  on  one  occasion  a  lad  was  treated  with  as  fidl 
a  supply  as  he  was  disposed  to  eai  during  the  day,  the  quaii- 
tity  being  measured  out  to  him.    The  following  are  the  par- 
ticulars, lbs.  oz. 
Sea-horse  flesh  frozen        .      4    4 
Ditto  boiled      ...       4     4 
Bread  and  bread-dust        .       1  12 
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Tho.  proportion  of  liquids  was 
Rich  giavy-soup        .       H  pint 
Raw  spirits        .        .      3  wine  glasses 
•         Water        .        .        .17  pints 
Strong  grog       .        .      1  tumbler 
In  the  secluded  situation  of  the  Esquimaux,  in  a  climate 
where  the  earth  admits  of  no  cultivation,  or  at  least  scarcely 
any,  uneducated  and  without  the  means  of  obtaining  know- 
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ledge,  all  the  happiness  of  ihose  people  appeal's  to  centre  in 
the  indulgence  of  their  gluttonous  appetites ;  and  to  such  u 
degree,  that  the/  gratify  this  disposition  although  the  pros- 
pect in  future  days  may  be  the  want  of  any  food  whatever. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  stay  which  the  ships  made  amon^ 
the  Esquimaax,  some  idea  was  endeavoured  to  be  con- 
veyed to  them  of  the  population,  climate,  productions,  and 
civil  government  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  ot  Great 
Britain  in  particular.  But  it  was  with  great  difficulty  theii 
minds  were  brought  to  conceive  the  various  ranks  and  sta- 
tions which  different  persons  filled  in  civilized  society :  all 
importance  in  their  idea  was  to  be  measured  by  the  richer 
which  each  possessed.  The  ships  they  supposed  to  be  the 
respective  property  of  Captain  Parry  and  Captain  Lyon, 
and  were  consequently  distinguished  by  the  appellation  ot 
Lyon-oomiak  and  Pavry-oomiak.  Upon  the  satne  principle 
they  supposed  the  boats  to  belong  to  other  individuals  of  the 
ships;  and  were  full  of  astonishment  when  informed  that 
the  ships  and  boats,  and  all  they  contained,  belonged  to  one 
person,  who  had  also  a  great  number  of  other  oomiaks,  both 
larger  and  more  valuable  than  these ;  that  it  was  by  his  order 
they  now  paid  this  visit  to  them. 

One  of  these  Esquimaux,  named  Ewerat,  who  possessed 
a  much  superior  understanding  to  most  of  his  countrymen, 
Was  shown  a  chart,  and  the  distance  and  situation  of  Great 
Britain,  and  many  other  countries,  pointed  out  to  hitu,  as 
well  as  the  space  occupied  by  his  own  countrymen.  He 
was  soon  led  to  estimate  their  comparative  size  and  distance, 
and  his  astonishment  was  expressed  by  an  emphatical  hei-ya, 
which  is  their  word  of  astonishment  and  admiration.  After 
having  pointed  out  these  circumstances,  he  and  his  wife  were 
asked  if  they  would  be  willing  to  leave  their  country  and 
friends  and  go  with  the  English  to  their  country.  To  this 
they  most  readily  assented,  and  expressed  the  highest  gra- 
tification at  the  prospect  of  seeing  those  wonderful  things 
and  places  which  had  been  presented  to  their  attention 
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As  those  who  had  been  sick  recovered  any  measure  of 
health,  they  manifested  the  greatest  impatience  to  be  again 
ranging  abroad  in  the  open  air;  so  that  by  too  great  ex- 
ertions they  sometimes  brought  on  a  relapse,  and  it  was  only 
by  agreeing  to  their  wishes  under  certain  conditions  and  re- 
strictions, that  they  were  in  most  instances  manageable  in 
these  circumstances. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  two  families  of  the  Esqui- 
maux left  Igloolik  and  moved  to  the  southward,  where  they 
said  the  walmsses  were  more  abundant,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  month  many  more  families  took  their  final  departure. 
These  removals  could  not  arise  from  a  want  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  procuring  food,  but  is  the  consequence  of  habit,  and 
the  disposition  of  all  uncivilized  people  to  roam  about  and 
change  their  habitations. 

The  state  of  the  weather  was  now  such  that  the  ships*  crews 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  games  on  shore.  Cricket,  quoits, 
and  other  sports  occupied  some  hours  every  day,  and  both 
officers  and  me  .1  found  the  cheering  effects  of  being  more 
abroad. 

On  the  21st  the  wife  of  another  of  the  Esquimaux  died. 
She  had  been  brought  to  the  hospital  a  few  days  preceding 
in  a  very  \ic  oak  state,  and  died  without  a  struggle.  As  sha 
was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  she  took  the  hand  of  Mr.  Skeoch 
and  pressed  it  to  her  lips  as  expressive  of  the  gratitude  she 
felt  for  the  attention  he  had  paid  to  her  during  her  sickness. 
Her  husband  also  manifested  much  thankfulness  for  his  at* 
tention  to  her.  A  very  short  time  before  she  died,  the 
husbrnd  fetched  two  of  his  sons  who  were  then  on  board  thd 
ships,  to  see  their  mother,  and  on  her  expiring  they  all 
burst  out  into  crying  and  lamentations  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  left  the  spot  apparently  as  cheerful  as  ever.  Her 
husband  now  dressed  her  in  her  clothes,  and  she  was  sewed 
up  in  a  hammock,  leaving  her  face  uncovered.  On  the  day 
following  she  was  buried^  the  body  being  placed  on  a  sledge 
and  drawn  by  two  men  to  t^e  place  o'  interment     When  it 
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iras  put  into  the  grave,  some  staves  were  placed  aeroM  to 
prereut  any  weight  resting  upon  it,  and  he  then  threw  on 
)arge  slabs  of  snow.  Having  thus  finished  his  duty,  he  per. 
mitted  the  English  to  throw  on  it  a  quantity  of  stones  and 
earth. 

-  The  difference  in  the  weather  between  day  and  night  be- 
gun to  evidence  itself  in  a  small  degree  as  early  as  the  mid> 
die  of  March,  but  the  return  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the 
change  from  almost  constant  darkness  to  almost  constant 
day  was  that  which  the  English  beheld  as  the  most  cheer- 
ing circumstance.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  the  first  re-ap- 
pearance of  the  sun,  there  was  twilight  during  the  whole  oi 
the  night. 

In  the  first  week  in  April,  Captain  Lyon  paid  a  visit  to  a 
village  of  the  Esquimaux  situated  at  a  considerable  distance 
some  miles  to  the  westward  of  Tern  Island.  It  consisted 
of  a  few  huts  comprehending  about  thirty  persons.  The 
captain  travelled  on  hk  sledge,  drawn  by  dogs.  Hiese  peo- 
ple had  been  very  successful  in  catching  young  walrusses 
and  seals,  and  two  young  men  among  them  were  in  a  state 
of  debility,  which,  from  the  inquiries  he  made,  Captain  Lyon 
imputed  to  excessive  eating.  i 

Other  parties  of  the  Esquimaux  were  settled  in  opposite 
directions.  Their  huts  were  built  upon  the  ice  near  the  land 
and  the  open  water  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  catch- 
ing walrusses.  In  his  return  \n  his  sledge  to  the  ships, 
Captain  Lyon  was  obliged  to  trust  himself  entirely  to  the 
dogs,  a  heavy  snow  having  fallen,  and  it  drifting  with  the 
wind,  they  v.  ere  not  able  to  distinguish  any  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

The  month  of  April  being  the  season  when  the  seals  ge- 
nerally produce  their  young,  the  natives  were  eontinually 
upon  the  watch  to  kill  them.  They  caught  the  yoang  ones 
in  abundance,  after  first  killmg  the  mother,  by  hooking 
them  up  with  a  staffs  They  usually  produce  two  young, 
forming  a  kind  of  cavern  under  ihe  ice.    The  sknie  were 
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brought  to  the  ships  for  the  purpose  of  baiter,  aud  those  oi 
the  young  seal  possessed  the  feel  and  texture  of  raw  silk. 

On  the  15th  of  this  month  died  Mr.  Alexander  Elder, 
Greenland  mate  of  the  Heela,  of  the  dropsy.  He  had  been 
twice  before  on  the  expeditions  for  the  discovery  of  a  North- 
west passage,  and  had  been  promoted  to  his  present  situa- 
tion in  consequence  of  his  iistithful  and  attentive  services  on 
former  occasions.  His  death  was  much  regretted  both  by 
officers  and  seamen.  He  was  buried  near  the  observatory 
with  all  proper  decorum)  and  a  heap  of  stones,  with  a  head- 
stone, was  placed  over  his  body. 

About  this  time  large  flocks  of  ducks  visited  this  island, 
but  the  open  water  where  they  were  to  be  met  with  was  too 
far  distant  to  enable  the  people  to  shoot  any  of  them. 

It  had  long  been  in  the  contemplation  of  Captain  Parry 
what  would  be  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  as  soon  aa 
the  weather  should  liberate  the  ships  from  their  winter  sta- 
tion. The  stores  on  board  the  two  ships  he  considered  as 
inadequate  to  rhe  support  of  the  crews,  were  they  to  remain 
another  winter  frozen  up  in  this  northern  climate,  and  tLo 
effort  for  further  discovery  would  probably  be  ineffectual  ex- 
cepting the  attempt  was  persevered  in  so  far  as  to  render 
such  circumstances  more  than  probable.  He  therefore  con* 
sidered  that  it  wouH  he  practicable  for  only  one  ship  to 
make  the  attempt,  a/r '  b?t  the  Fury  should  take  as  much 
provisions  and  stores  ti^  <^'^ght  be  necessary  out  of  the  Heola, 
and  Captain  Lyon  should  return  with  ber  to  England.  By 
this  means  also  he  would  have  the  o;>poi  tunity  of  stating  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  all  their  past  efforts,  and  thereby 
they  might  make  any  alterations  in  their  purpose  of  sendmg 
the  vessel  which  was  to  meet  them  in  Beerings  Straits.  On 
all  these  matters  be  consulted  with  Captain  Lyon,  who  coin* 
cided  in  opinion  with  him. 

Having  thus  determined,  Captain  Parry  made  known  his 
intentions  to  the  ships*  companies  alter  divine  service  on  the 
80th  of  Apiil ;  and  at  the  same   time  an  invitation  wm 
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given  to  the  seamen  of  the  Hecia  to  enter  on  board  the  Fury, 
an  he  intended  to  increase  the  number  of  men  on  board  his 
ship  beyond  the  complement  originally  appointed.  A  re- 
moval of  provisions  and  stores  also  immediately  commenced, 
and  an  exchange  was  made  with  the  Hecla  of  the  more 
Berviceable  anchors,  boats,  and  cables.  In  about  a  fortnight 
the  removal  of  stores  to  the  Hecla  was  completed,  by  means 
of  the  Esquimaux  dogs,  who  performed  the  whole  service  of 
the  removal,  none  of  the  crew  being  called  on  to  convey  the 
stores  from  one  ship  to  the  other ;  and  it  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  ships'  companies  to  observe  with  what  ease  and 
expedition  the  dogs  performed  this  service.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  these  animals  when 
it  is  stated,  that  nine  of  them  drew  a  body  of  stores  weighing 
sixteen  hundred  and  eleven  pounds  from  the  Uecla  to  the 
Fury,  being  a  distance  df  nearly  half  a  mile,  in  about  nine 
minutes.  In  this  manner  the  dogs  laboured  for  about  eight 
hours  each  day  until  the  removal  was  completed. 

By  the  end  of  April  the  thawing  of  the  snow  of  which  the 
Esquimaux  huts  were  composed,  rendered  the  abodes  of 
these  people  the  most  uncomfortable  that  can  be  conceived, 
the  floor  being  constantly  wet.  They  were  necessitated  also 
to  place  skins  over  the  openings  which  the  melting  of  the 
snow  occasioned  in  their  roofs.  Several  of  the  families  also 
now  began  to  remove ;  some  to  another  part  of  the  island 
and  others  to  some  small  island  at  a  distance.  The  ships 
now  began  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  opening  the  hatches  every 
day  to  admit  the  fresh  air,  a  luxury  they  hud  not  enjoyed  for 
the  last  six  months* 

The  rapidity  of  the  change  of  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere could  not  but  be  noticed  by  every  individual,  and 
the  earth  exhibited  also  the  most  evident  tokens  of  the  rapid 
approach  of  the  summer.  Instead  of  one  unvaried  white  ap- 
pr^arance,  there  were  to  be  seen  large  dark  patches  of  land 
with  multitudes  of  caterpillars. 

To  expedite  the  thawing  of  the  ice  round  the  ships,  and 
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to  open  a  passage  to  the  sea,  the  sledges  drawn  by  the  dogs 
were  employed  to  carry  sand  from  the  shore.  A  distance  of 
great  part  of  a  mile  was  thus  covered,  and  of  the  width  of 
more  than  twenty  feet,  that  by  this  means  the  ice  might  be 
more  quickly  dissolved. 

At  this  period  Captain  Lyon  went  out  on  a  shooting  ex* 
cursion  to  a  point  of  land  called  Arlagnuk,  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  Esquimaux.  He  met  with  considerable  success, 
killing  a  great  number  of  king-ducks,  which  the  natives 
collected  in  their  canoes.  Finding  their  success  so  great, 
shooting  parties  were  established  in  the  neighbourhood  ac« 
companied  by  the  small  boats  from  the  ships,  as  they  found 
the  Esquimaux  were  in  the  practice  of  keeping  back  many 
of  the  bit  Us  which  were  shot  on  these  occasions.  In  a  few 
days  this  party  brought  to  the  ships  a  supply  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ducks  as  well  as  other  game,  and  the  whole  was 
dispersed  among  the  ships'  companies. 

Captain  Lyon  at  this  time  undertook  a  journey  to  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  with  a  view  to  obtain  information 
respecting  those  parts  which  the  ships  had  been  prevented 
from  approaching  in  consequence  of  the  closeness  of  the 
ice.  It  was  intended  by  this  means  to  form  a  judgment  as 
to  the  future  movements  of  the  Fury.  Two  persons  were 
to  accompany  Captain  Lyon,  and  provisions  for  a  month 
were  lo  be  conveyed  on  a  sledge.  On  the  7th  of  May  the 
captam  quitted  the  ships,  accompanied  by  Captain  Parry, 
who  proposed  travelling  to  a  place  named  Quilliam  Creek, 
where  they  landed  the  next  day.  Here  they  pitched  their 
tents,  and  fixed  their  abode  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
some  of  the  party  being  affected  by  snow  blindness,  and 
others  by  an  inflammation  of  the  face  occasioned  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 

On  the  9th  Captain  Lyon  went  forward  on  his  journey, 
and  Captain  Parry  having  been  informed  by  one  of  the  Es- 
quimaux that  if  they  proceeded  to  the  head  of  this  Creek  and 
broke  through  the  ice,  which  was  about  five  feet  thick,  they 
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might  catch  ahundance  of  salmon,  proceeded  to  make  thtt 
attempt.  After  several  hours  labour  they  obtained  an  open- 
ing to  the  water,  which  mstantly  rose  to  nearly  the  surface 
of  the  ice;  and  the  lines  were  thrown  into  the  place,  in  full 
expectation  of  much  success,  but  after  scTeral  hours  unsuc- 
cessful waiting,  no  appearance  of  success  presenting  itself, 
they  set  off  on  their  return  to  the  ships.  In  their  journey 
the  party  became  so  blinded  by  the  snow,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  could  direct  the  sledge*  On  the  13th  they 
reached  Arlag^^^ilc,  where  they  found  the  shooting  parties 
with  a  laige  supply  of  ducks. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  they  were  visited  by  a  few 
Esquimaux  whom  they  had  never  before  seen.  From  them 
they  learnt  that  they  had  seen  several  Kabloona  (Europeans) 
ships  employed  in  killing  whales ;  and  from  the  description 
of  the  rout  it  was  supposed  they  came  from  some  part  of 
the  western  coast  of  Baffin*s  Bay.  They  stated  that  two 
ships  like  the  Fury  had  been  driven  on  shore  by  the  ice,  and 
the  people  escaped  in  their  boats,  a  fact  which  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  the  account  of  the  Dexterity  of  Leith  and 
the  Aurora  of  Hull  having  been  wrecked  in  the  month  of 
August  1821,  about  the  latitude  of  73  deg^rees.  It  cannot 
but  be  remarked  that  the  Esquimaux  nation  appear  widely 
dispersed,  and  no  doubt  are  sometimes  carried  out  to  sea  by 
the  breaking  off  of  the  field  ice,  which  may  account  in  some 
measure  for  this  circumstance*  The  following  is  a  fact  at 
very  recent  date.  x 

uiccount  of  the  remarkable  preservation  of  two  Esquimaux 
belongmg  to  the  Christian  Congregation  at  Hbpedale,  one 
of  the  settlements  of  the  Moravians  on  the  Labrador  coast, 
who  were  earned  out  to  sea  on  afield  of  Ice,  and  for  nine 
days  driven  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

Peter,  Titus,  and  Conrad,  three  Esquimaux,  went  to  an 
island  in  the  open  sea  called  Kikkertarsook,  their  usuid 
spring  place  for  catching  sea1<i.    While  on  a  large  field  of 
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lee  watcnmg  for  their  prey,  and  drawing  near  the  edge, 
they  found  cracks  in  the  ice  in  several  places.  Suddenly 
the  part  on  which  they  stood  was  dislodged  by  the  wind  and 
broke  away  from  the  laud.  Conrad  turned  his  sledge  into 
A  kind  of  raft  by  tying  skins  and  seals'  bladders  to  it,  and 
conti'ived  to  paddle  to  the  firm  ice,  using  a  seal  javelin  as  a 
rudder.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  procure  a  kayak  or 
boat  and  come  to  their  assistance;  to  procure  which  he 
hastened  with  all  possible  speed,  but  when  he  returned  to 
the  spot  a  south-west  wind  had  carried  them  so  far  into  the 
open  sea  that  they  could  hardly  be  discerned,  and  to  follow 
them  was  impossible. 

Conrad  now  proceeded  to  the  families  of  the  two  unfortu- 
nate men  to  make  known  unto  them  the  afflicting  circum- 
stance ;  and  the  distress  which  it  gave  them  may  perhaps  bo 
better  imagined  than  described,  when  to  their  iuex(H:essiblo 
joy  and  satisfaction,  on  the  ninth  day  after  they  had  been 
driven  out,  they  arrived  in  a  sledge.  The  account  they 
gave  was,  that  the  size  and  strength  of  the  field  of  ice  wat 
such  as  to  afford  them  the  means  of  building  a  snow-house 
upon  it,  about  six  feet  in  height,  in  which  they  took  shelter 
during  the  night  and  when  it  rained.  They  had  caught 
eight  seals  on  the  day  of  their  oeparture,  which  afforded 
them  nourishment,  and  they  drank  the  blood.  During  five 
days  there  was  so  thick  a  fog  that  they  could  not  see  which 
wny  they  were  driven,  but  at  length  they  saw  land  through 
tl  e  fog,  and  coming  among  the  drift  ice  they  examined  it 
t  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  possibility  of  escaping  over 
It.  At  this  time  the  field  ice  on  which  they  were  sustained 
a  violent  shock,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  broke  off.  Upon 
this  they  left  it)  passing  over  the  drift  ice,  and  notwith- 
standing the  hazardous  situation  both  of  them  got  safely  ta 
land. 

On  the  24th  of  June  Captain  Parry  with  Mr.  Crozier  and 
two  seamen,  accompanied  by  Toolemak,  one  of  the  Esqui- 
maux*  and  his  wife,  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  fishing  plam 
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The  whole  party  travelled  on  sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  and 
went  the  distance  of  forty  miles  the  first  day.  It  was  ad- 
mirable to  notice  the  laborious  efforts  of  the  dogs,  who  went 
the  whole  distance  without  food,  it  being  the  custom  of  these 
people  to  feed  them  only  once  a  day,  and  that  in  the  evening. 
On  the  following  day  as  the  party  were  passing  near  to 
some  piles  of  stones,  which  manifestly  had  been  collected 
together  for  some  purpose,  Toolemak's  wife  suddenly  fell  on 
her  knees  and  began  to  cry  loudly  and  bitterly,  in  which 
she  was  also  joined  by  her  husband,  and  they  both  shed 
abundance  of  tears.  This  continued  for  a  few  minutes, 
after  which  they  resumed  their  usual  spirits.  On  being 
asked  the  cause  of  this  ceremony,  Toolemak  said  that  this 
place  had  been  their  residence  in  the  summer,  and  the  spot 
on  which  his  wife  knelt  had  been  Avhere  a  son  had  formerly 
slept,  but  who  was  since  dead.  This  incident  may  serve  to 
shew  the  power  of  habit  on  the  feelings,  as  their  sorrow  was 
to  all  appearance  sincere,  and  having  thus  given  it  expres- 
sion, they  resumed  their  former  character. 

The  party  proceeded  to  the  head  of  the  inlet,  and  then 
walking  two  miles  over  land  came  to  a  river  which  they 
were  told  was  to  be  their  fishing  place.  Having  pitched 
their  tents,  they  set  forwards  on  the  ice,  and  making  holes 
through  it,  which  was  several  feet  in  thickness,  let  down 
the  lines.  The  fish-hooks  of  these  people  were  composed  of 
an  iron  hook  fixed  into  a  piece  of  ivory.  This  hook  is  co- 
vered with  a  piece  of  blubber,  which  is  tied  on  with  a  sinew. 
The  rod  is  made  of  a  small  piece  of  wood,  or  bones,  with 
which  the  line  is  kept  constantly  moving.  AH  things  being 
prepared,  Toolemak*s  wife  went  to  the  holes  and.  pronounced 
a  few  words,  to  which  her  husband  added  an  expression  or 
two  which  had  reference  to  his  European  companions.  Their 
success  however  was  very  trifling,  as  they  caught  only  one 
fish  after  two  days  waiting^.  In  consequence  of  this  ill  suc» 
cess,  they  made  a  kind  of  fish-gig,  and  fixing  it  to  the  end 
of  a  pole,  and  using  bait  to  attract  the  fish,  they  soon 
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caught  several  salmon ;  and  while  some  were  thus  engagedr 
Others  of  the  party  killed  a  deer. 

The  party  continued  to  pursue  the  sports  of  hunting  and 
fishing  until  the  second  day  of  July,  when  they  returned ; 
but  purposing  to  send  Mr.  Crosier  with  another  party  to 
procure  a  further  supply  of  fish  and  deer>  they  left  the  tents 
and  other  articles  buried  under  stones.  During  their  stay 
at  this  place  a  considerable  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  the  ice,  large  pools  of  water  having  been  formed 
where  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  thaw  as  they  passed  a 
few  days  before.  They  reached  the  ships  on  the  second  of 
July,  and  found  Captain  Lyon  and  his  party  were  returned 
after  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  penetrate  over  land  to  the 
westward.    He  made  the  following  report  of  his  journey. 

"  On  the  9th  separating  from  Captain  Parry,  we  pro- 
ceeded in  a  S.S.E.  direction  over  what  appeared  a  level 
plain,  while  on  the  right  our  view  was  bounded  by  rugged 
mountains  of  granite.  As  we  advanced  the  weather  gradu- 
ally thickened,  and  a  heavy  S.W.  wind  accompanied  by 
small  snow  and  drift,  hid  the  land  from  us,  so  that  we  could 
strike  into  no  direct  course  for  the  sledge.  At  noon  there- 
fore, having  travelled  three  hours,  we  tented  on  the  snow 
to  wait  for  better  weather ;  thermometer  40*.  Towards  even- 
ing the  snow  ceased,  and  at  six  in  the  afternoon,  we  again 
moved  forward  over  a  plain  so  flat  that  I  fancied  it  was  a 
lake,  until  by  accidentally  breaking  through  the  deep  crust 
of  snow  which  covered  it,  we  saw  moss  and  grass.  At 
thirty  minutes  after  eight  the  weather  thickened,  but  before 
it  did  so  we  were  enabled  to  observe  that  the  low  land  ran  for 
several  miles  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  granite  moun- 
tains at  this  part  assumed  a  more  rounded  form,  and  were 
entirely  covered  with  snow.  Having  travelled  in  the  course 
of  this  day  above  eight  hours,  S.S.E.,  we  tented  for  the 
night  on  the  snow.  A  heavy  gale  with  thick  snow  and 
drift  continued  to  render  us  very  uncomfoitable  at  the  tern* 
perature  of  26*. 
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<'  This  severe  weather  continued  until  five  in  the  after- 
noon on  the  10th,  when  the  snow  ceased,  but  the  sky  was 
so  cloudy;  ond  the  view  so  limited,  that  we  remained  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  as  to  our  road.  Determining  however  to 
attempt  to  make  some  westing,  we  ascended  some  high 
and  rounded  hills  in  nearly  a  west  direction.  The  recently 
fallen  snow  W9S  so  deep  that  the  dogs  were  buried  to  their 
bellies,  and  even  our  snow-shoes  were  but  of  little  assist- 
ance to  us.  A  flock  of  seven  ducks  passed  us  flying  to  the 
south-west.  After  two  hours*  extreme  exertiop  we  reached 
(he  summit  of  the  smooth  hills,  and  thence  was  a  chain  of 
mountains  lying  immediately  across  our  path  at  about  three 
miles  distant. 

"  Heavy  snow  and  calm  weather  obliged  us  to  tent  on 
the  hill,  which,  on  clearing  away  the  snow  for  a  sleeping 
place,  we  found  to  be  covered  with  shingle  limestone  on  a 
bed  of  yellow  marl.    Thermometer,  at  ten  in  the  evening, 
20®.    Heavy  snow  all  night ;  and  on  the  11th  it  still  con- 
tinued to  fall  thickly  until  thirty  minutes  after  three  in  the 
aftenioon,  when  clearing  a  little,  I    determined    on   at- 
tempting to  pass  through  a  small  opening  in  the  mountains 
about  W.S.W.  of  us.    The  snow  which  had  now  fallen 
with  but  little  intermission  for  two  days  and  nights  was 
so  deep,  that  we  proceeded  very  slowly  and  with  great  la- 
bour, and  the  mountains  were  as  completely  covered  as  in 
the  middle  of  winter.    After  two  hours'  toil  in  ascending  a 
steep  hill  we  arrived  on  what  we  conceived  was  good  table 
land,  when  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  extending  from  north 
to  S.  E.    On  stopping  the  sledge  it  sunk  so  deep  in  a  wrcalli 
of  snow  that  all  our  efforts  to  move  it  were  in  vain ;  the 
dog^  were  quite  overcome,  and  we  were  quite  at  a  stand. 
We  therefore  unloaded  it  and  threw  away  about  one  hun- 
dred weight  of  such  things  as  could  be  spared,  after  which 
about  half  an  hour's  labour  extricated  it.    When  reloaded  it 
overset,  and  1  was  almost  tempted  to  abandon  it,  for  I  saw 
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how  impossible  it  was  for  even  an  unloaded  man  to  climb 
the  snow-covered  and  steep  mountains  west  of  us.  I  how- 
ever resolved  at  last  on  returning  to  the  low  land^  and  by 
tracking  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  look  out  for  the  first 
opening  to  the  westward.  Seven  hours*  travelling  over  the 
plain  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  I  had  ob- 
served to  bear  about  S.E.,  and  here  we  tented. 

**  A  heavy  snow-gale  confined  us  to  the  tent  during  the 
12th  and  13th,  and  a  part  of  the  14th ;  a  few  minutes*  sun  at 
noon  on  the  Idth,  (the  first  time  we  had  seen  it  since  leaving 
Captain  Parry,)  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
meridian  altitude ;  and  on  the  14th  by  sights  for  the  chrono- 
meter, I  obtained  the  longitude.  Lat.  G9'  15'  6."  Long.  1*  11' 
8(/'W.ofHecla. 

**  At  five  in  the  afternoon  on  the  14th,  we  proceeded  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  along  the  foot  of  the  rocky  hills. 
On  the  snow,  which  was  very  soft,  we  saw  a  beards  track,  and 
on  a  patch  of  shingle  found  several  sea-shells.  Five  hours 
travelling  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  chain  of  hiUs,  and 
from  this  point  we  saw  the  ship  with  a  glass  about  N.E., 
twenty  miles.  I  had  for  sometime  suspected  that  we  had 
taken  the  wrong  route,  as  no  Esquimaux  could  have  passed 
with  a  sledge  over  the  mountains  at  whose  feet  we  had  been 
travelling;  I  had  however  better  hopes  at  this  place  by 
seeing  the  hills  become  lower  and  trend  to  the  south-west- 
ward, which  answered  in  a  great  measure  with  the  Esqui- 
maux's  description  of  the  land  they  passed  over.  At  the  foot 
of  this  point  lay  a  narrow  lake  of  about  three  miles  in  length, 
and  near  it  was  a  small  but  deep  craggy  ravine.  On  the 
shingle  ridges  we  saw  several  Esquimaux  circles,  and  a 
golden  plover  passed  us  on  the  wing.  Travelling  hence 
about  three  miles  southerly,  we  tented  on  the  snow,  the  wind 
being  at  N.W.,  and  the  night  extremely  cold. 

**  The  morning  of  the  15th  was  thick  and  cold,  and  the 
N.  W.  wind  was  unabated.  Soon  after  noon  we  proceeded 
in  a  westerly  direction,  but  without  having  a  fixed    rule   to 
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guide  us.  In  this  manner  we  travelled  for  two  hours,  when 
the  weather  clearfaig  we  saw  the  hills  turning  to  the  south* 
ward)  to  which  direction  we  altered  our  course ;  and  having 
gone  forward  for  two  hours  more,  tented  on  the  snow  for  a 
short  time  as  two  of  the  dogs  were  so  fatigued  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  walk.  In  fact  the  whole  of  them  were 
much  distressed,  for  they  were  not  accustomed  to  land  tra- 
velling, and  the  depth  of  the  snow  always  caused  the  sledge 
to  hang  as  a  dead  weight.  At  nine  in  the  evening,  having 
rested,  we  proceeded  and  travelled  until  one  in  the  morning 
on  the  16th,  when  we  tented  on  some  flat  rocks  on  which  we 
procured  abundance  of  water,  which  luxury  we  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  but  sparingly.  We  here  saw  some  small  plants  of 
saxifrage  in  blossom. 

"  The  morning  of  the  16th  was  mild  and  fine,  but  towards 
noon  wind  and  sleet  came  strong  from  the  westward :  as  our 
snow-shoes  required  repair  and  our  feet  were  much  blistered, 
I  took  advantagfe  of  our  being  on  a  good  dry  rock  to  refresh 
ourselves  and  dog^.  We  saw  a  fox,  two  plovers,  and  seve- 
ral buntings.  Deer  tracks  were  numerous  and  recent,  but 
the  howling  and  fighting  of  our  wild  and  restless  dogs  quite 
drove  the  animals  away  from  us. 

"  In  the  evening  we  advanced,  and  following  the  direction 
of  the  mountains  on  our  right,  made  a  south-easterly  course 
over  a  large  lake  of  about  ten  miles  in  length  by  one  to  four 
in  breadth,  on  the  shores  of  which  in  some  places  the  ice 
was  pushed  up  in  high  transparent  hummocks:  we  saw  some 
wolf  tracks,  and  a  few  plovers,  knots,  and  sandlings.  One 
deer  passed  at  a  distance*  At  this  place  there  was  not  an 
eminence  in  any  direction  which  was  without  some  piles  of 
stones  placed  by  the  Esquimaux  hunters.  Turning  the 
hills  to  the  S.  S.W.  we  passed  over  low  but  exceedingly 
rocky  ground,  amongst  which  the  snow  was  continually  knee 
deep,  and  the  poor  dogs  were  so  erhausted  that  we  were 
obliged  to  stop  on  a  little  rock  in  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.    The  whole  day  had  been  so  cloudy  and  thick 
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that  we  had  no  idea  of  what  kind  of  country  lay  beyond  us. 
The  snow  was  hterally  covered  by  deer-tracks,  and  we  saw 
three  of  these  tnunals,  but  the  dogs  firigbtened  them 
from  us. 

"  A  fresh  easterly  wind  was  blowing  on  the  17th,  which 
was  Tcry  cold.  In  order  to  obtain  a  view  amongst  the 
mountains,  I  walked  out,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  men, 
for  nine  hours,  and  we  g^t  about  eight  miles  south  of  the 
tent  to  the  top  of  the  highest  place  we  could  find.  From 
hence  we  saw  about  fifteen  miles  over  other  mountains 
extending  from  north  to  south-east,  while  on  the  left  the 
appearance  of  low  land  was  unaltered.  On  our  return,  we 
killed  a  doe,  of  which  I  gave  the  better  half  as  a  refreshment 
to  the  dogs.  A.t  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon  on  the  18th 
we  started  south-east  about  eight  miles  over  a  lake  to  a  low 
point,  at  which  we  were  obliged  to  tent  for  the  night,  in 
consequr  of  a  heavy  snow-storm  which  prevented  our 
seeing  h  ^  mile  in  any  direction.  While  tenting,  a  large 
buck  walked  slowly  post  us,  and  was  killed ;  of  this  animal 
we  gave  two  thirds  to  the  dogs. 

"  The  night  was  bleak  and  tempestuous,  and  we  found 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th  that  the  snow  had  fallen  some 
inches  in  depth,  and  the  whole  country  round  us  was  co- 
vered. Towards  noon  it  ceased  snowing,  but  the  piercing 
cold  gale  was  unabated,  and  drift  flew  in  clouds.  Soon  af- 
ter two  in  the  afternoon  we  quitted  the  point  for  another, 
vhich  stiU  bore  about  south-east,  at  which  we  arrived,  after 
passing  over  a  veiy  flat  plain  or  lake  for  about  seven  miles. 
The  snow  was  here  firmer  than  we  had  found  it  of  late,  and 
the  mountains  formed  a  bight  of  about  four  miles  in  depth 
on  our  right.  From  this  point  a  distant  part  of  the  range 
bore  south,  and  promised  to  turn  to  the  westwai'd,  as  we 
could  see  nothing  beyond  it ;  we  in  consequence  proceeded 
briskly  for  it,  and  had  travelled  six  miles,  or  half  way, 
when  we  saw  it  take  a  sweep  to  very  distant  hills,  south- 
car.t.    All  my  hopes  of  making  westing  now  ceased,  and  I 
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was  aware  that  nothing  could  be  done  lu  this  direction, 
Thich  certainly  was  not  the  route  crossed  by  the  natives 
ia  their  passage  to  the  Western  Sea*  I  therefore  struck 
from  off  the  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  high  land  about  three 
miles  on  9ur  right,  where  we  tented,  and  I  determined 
on  waiting  till  the  gale  should  moderate,  when  I  could 
retrace  my  steps  to  Quilliam  Creek,  and  from  theuce  pro. 
ceed,  if  the  season  would  permit,  in  some  other  direc- 
tion. 

"  The  north-east  gale  continued  during  the  fore  part  of 
the  day,  yet  I  should  have  set  out  but  for  the  severe  pain 
it  caused  our  faces,  and  its  influence  on  our  snow-shoes, 
which  it  sometimes  turned  quite  aside  and  almost  tripped  us 
up.  Four  large  white  birds,  with  blpck-tipped  wings, 
passed  at  some  distance.  In  the  afternoon  we  started,  and 
travelling  eight  hours  over  the  snow,  which  was  somewhat 
bardened  by  the  gale,  reached  the  little  rocky  isle  on  which 
w^  had  passed  the  17th. 

-'  The  wind  was  unabated  on  the  21st:  al;  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon we  started,  but  were  soon  detained  by  one  of  the 
dogs  slipping  his  harness  and  giving  chase  to  a  couple  of 
deer,  which  he  pursued  with  great  spirit  to  the  hills,  where 
he  soon  disappeared,  regardless  of  all  our  cries  to  stop  him. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  couple  of  hours,  and  when  we  had  ad- 
vanced two  or  three  miles,  giving  him  up  for  lost,  we  saw 
him  tracking  oar  footsteps,  and  he  soon  came  up  much  fa- 
tigued. We  travelled  nine  hours  on  this  day,  yet  very  slowly, 
for  I  had  sprained  my  foot  amongst  the  rocks  some  days  be- 
fore, and  it  had  now  become  very  toublesome.  Soon  after 
midnight  we  arrived  and  tented  at  the  place  where  we  slept 
on  the  16th ;  deer  were  abundant,  and  a  buck  was  shot  near 
the  tent.  We  this  day  saw  four  brent-geese  and  several 
flocks  of  ducks. 

"  As  ray  leg  was  swollen  and  painful,  I  detennined  on  rest- 
ing for  the  day,  which  was  warm  but  gloomy,  the  thaw  pro- 
ceeding very  rapidly.    With  the  exception  of  saxifrage,  I 
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observed  no  plant  in  bloom,  but  the  grasses  und  mosses  were 
luxuriant*  and  promised  abundant  provision  to  the  vast 
quantities  of  deer  which  we  continually  saw.  In  fact,  such 
was  their  number,  that  had  we  been  employed  as  a  shooting, 
instead  of  a  travelling  party,  we  might  have  procured  enough 
to  supply  both  ships  constantly,  were  they  not  too  distant  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  venison* 

**  The  23rd  was  fine  and  very  warm,  which  softened  the 
snow  so  much  that  the  snow-shoes  sunk  several  inches  at 
every  step.  Starting  at  five  in  the  evening,  we  travelled  for 
nine  hours  over  a  still  deeply-covered  plain,  in  order  to  reach 
the  point  whence  we  had  seen  the  ships ;  we  here  found  the 
valley  quite  flooded,  and  the  ravine  beginning  to  run.  While 
we  were  tenting,  we  saw  a  fox  prowling  on  a  hill- side,  and 
heard  him  for  some  hours  after,  in  different  places,  imitating 
the  cry  of  a  brent-goose.  The  night  was  cold,  and  we  felt 
it  very  sensibly  after  the  most  sultry  day  I  ever  remember 
to  have  seen  in  this  country ;  our  faces  and  hands  smarted 
most  severely  and  were  much  swollen  by  the  scorching  of 
the  sun.  The  24th  was  also  a  very  hot  day,  and  I  found 
the  country  so  universally  flooded  that  I  gave  up  al'  idea 
of  proceeding  for  Quilliam  Creek,  and  determined  during 
the  night  to  make  for  the  ships.  When  the  evening  cooled 
we  proceeded  over  the  plain,  and  wading,  rather  than  walk- 
ing, through  deep  snow  and  water  for  eight  hours,  arrived  at 
four  in  the  morning  on  the  25th  at  the  sea-side,  about  eight 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  ships.  Here  we  gladly  tented 
and  rested ;  Dunn  killed  a  brown  and  ash  coloured  crane  who 
pitched  near  us. 

"  Starting  at  four  in  the  morning,  on  the  26th,  we  waded 
for  eight  hours  to  the  ships,  and  when  amongst  the  hum- 
mocks,  about  a  mile  from  the  Hecla,  were  so  completely 
buried  in  the  wet  snow,  that  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  signal 
for  assistance,  as  we  were  too  much  fatigued  to  clear  the 
sledge.  A  party  was  sent,  and  with  their  help  wc  amved  on 
board  at  noon. 
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**  We  had  now  obtained  sufficient  proof  that  no  passtga 
was  practicable  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  sea,  ana  had 
also  learned  by  experience  the  extreme  difficulty  of  carrying 
a  sledge  over  land,  even  to  so  fine  a  team  of  dogs  as  mine. 
That  some  other  way  might  be  found  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
Western  Sea,  I  was  yet  in  hopes ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to 
pass  over  land  at  this  time,  from  the  state  in  which  the 
thawing  had  left  the  snow.  A  more  advanced  penod  of  the 
season  might  perhaps  be  more  favourable ;  but  even  a  walk* 
ing  party,  laden  with  tent  and  provisions,  would  make  but 
little  progress  over  the  mountains.'* 

In  the  beginning  of  July  the  ice  appeared  to  be  rapidly 
dissolving.  The  space  which  had  beeii  covered  with  sand, 
and  which  had  obtained  from  the  crew  the  name  of  the  canalf 
was  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  expect  a  speedy  breaking  up  of 
the  ice  in  that  direction,  and  a  liberation  of  the  ships.  There 
was  however  a  distance  of  several  miles  beyond  this  canal 
which  was  still  entirely  frozen,  but  which  it  ivas  hoped  and 
expected  would  be  so  dispersed  by  the  enu  of  the  month  as  to 
afford  a  passage  for  the  ships  into  the  open  water. 

The  success  of  the  shooting  parties  at  this  time  was  very 
considerable,  upwards  of  two  hundred  ducks  having  been 
killed  in  the  course  of  one  week . 

A  considerable  party  of  Esquimaux,  whom  they  had  never 
before  seen,  paid  the  ships  a  visit  at  this  time.  They  came 
from  Cockbum  Island  and  from  places  to  the  westward  of 
Igloolik.  The  distance  they  stated  to  be  from  six  to  eight 
days  journey.  These  people  confirmed  the  statement  of 
former  Esquimaux  as  to  the  two  ships  which  had  b'  a 
wrecked,  and  one  man  was  afterwards  met  with  who  aiA 
tome  of  the  boards  belonging  to  the  wrecked  vessels. 

As  this  circumstance  excited  a  strong  feeling  among  tho 
ships  crews.  Lieutenant  Hoppner  offered  to  accompany  a 
party  of  the  natives  who  were  about  taking  a  journey  north- 
ward, with  a  view  to  obtain  more  satisfactory  information 
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AS  to  the  wrecked  ships,  and  also  to  obtain  a  more  correoi 
knowledge  of  the  shores)  of  Cockbum  Island.  As  the  at- 
tempt w&B  likely  to  produce  some  interesting  infonnation, 
Captain  Parry  acceded  to  his  offer,  and  appointed  three  of 
the  ship's  crew  to  accompany  him,  and  four  of  the  best  dogs 
were  to  convey  the  baggage. 

On  the  fourth  of  July  Lieutenant  Hoppner,  having  heard 
that  a  party  of  the  Esquimaux  intended  to  set  out  on  the 
following  morning,  went  with  his  people  who  were  appointed 
to  accompany  him,  to  their  village,  that  they  might  be  in  rea- 
diness to  go  with  them ;  and  accordingly  the  next  day  he 
proceeded  in  company  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  natives, 
as  not  more  than  two  or  three  visited  the  ships  after  this 
time.    The  following  is  his  narrative  of  the  journey. 

"  We  left  the  ship  at  fifteen  minutes  past  eleven  in  the 
evening  on  the  4th,  and  arrived  at  the  Esquimaux  tents  about 
five  in  the  morning.  The  Esquimaux  were  all  asleep,  but 
being  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  our  arrival,  they  flocked 
round  us  to  know  the  cause  of  so  early  a  visit.  Our  inten- 
tion of  accompanying  them  seemed  to  afford  great  amuse- 
ment, and  many  jokes  were  passed  apparently  at  our  expense. 
Having  rested  about  two  hours,  we  were  disturbed  by  the 
whispers  and  stifled  laugh  of  the  women  and  children  ;  and 
on  going  out  found  the  tents  all  struck,  the  men  already 
gone,  and  every  appearance  of  the  party,  with  whom  we  in- 
tended to  travel,  having  fairly  given  us  the  slip.  This  unex- 
pected departure  somewhat  embarrassed  us ;  but  we  imme* 
diately  prepared  to  follow  them,  and  were  relieved  from  our 
anxiety  by  finding  they  were  still  at  the  edge  of  the  ice.  Per- 
ceiving we  were  really  in  earnest,  and  that  our  dogs,  of  which 
they  had  only  a  few  wretched  animals,  were  likely  to  be  oi 
use  to  them,  Erichiuk  suffered  us  to  place  the  loads  upon 
his  sledge.  We  left  Keiyuk-tarruke  at  thirty  minutes  past 
nine,  in  company  with  four  other  sledges ;  and  after  clear- 
ing the  gi'ounded  hummocks,  travelled  at  a  good  pace  in  a 
north-easterly  direction.    When   we  got   about  five  mile* 
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from  Igloolik,  the  water  became  knee  deep  on  the  ice,  which 
rendered  walking  extremely  fatiguing.  The  men  and  several 
of  the  women  dispersed  themselves  in  all  directions  in  pur- 
suit of  seals;  whilst  the  sledges  were  left  entirely  to  the 
management  of  the  females,  who  remained  by  them.  Our  as- 
sistance soon  became  necessary,  and  before  the  end  of  the  day 
we  quite  gained  their  favour.  It  was  at  first  the  intention 
of  the  men  to  go  to  Tern  Island  to  collect  eggs,  but  about 
seven  in  the  evenin^^  the  weather  assuming  a  threatening  ap- 
pearance, they  determined  to  encamp  on  the  ice.  The  num- 
ber of  stoppages,  and  the  winding  course  which  we  made  to 
pick  up  the  seals  left  by  the  hunters,  rendered  the  day*s 
journey  extremely  fatiguing  and  unpleasant,  particularly  as 
we  suffered  a  good  deal  from  cold*  After  travelling  about 
twenty  miles,  we  at  length  halted  at  thirty  minutes  past 
seven  in  the  evening.  As  we  had  nothing  but  our  blanket- 
bags  to  place  between  us  and  the  ice,  Erichiuk  kindly  fur- 
nished us  with  staves  procured  from  the  ships,  with  which 
we  floored  the  tent,  and  passed  the  night  much  more  com- 
fortably than  we  had  anticipated.  Tlie  encampment  waa 
formed  on  a  small  dry  ridge  of  ice,  almost  the  only  spot  free 
from  water  that  we  had  seen  during  the  afteraoon.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  success,  the  Esquimaux  passed  the  evening 
feasting  on  raw  flesh  ;  only  one  or  two  taking  the  trouble  to 
light  their  lamps. 

"  The  weather  being  fine  on  the  6th,  we  broke  up  the 
encampment  at  thirty  minutes  past  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
travelled  about  fifteen  miles  in  a  N.  N.E.  direction.  The 
hunters  of  both  sexes  again  dispersed  themselves,  many  seals 
were  killed  merely  for  their  skins,  and  the  carcases  left  on 
the  ice,  after  being  deprived  of  the  entrails,  of  which  the 
Esquimaux  seemed  particularly  fond.  At  seven  in  the 
afternoon  we  landed  on  iho  north  shore,  and  pitched  our  tent 
on  a  rocky  point  in  the  midst  of  the  Esquimausi:  encamp- 
ment. The  women  brought  us  some  roots  of  the  potcntllla 
pulcheUa,  which  they  had  pullovl  whibt  collecting  dwarf- 
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willow  for  their  fires,  and  which  had  a  pleasant  flavour,  re- 
sembling liquorice,  but  not  so  sweet.  They  seemed  fond  of 
it,  and  had  brought  in  a  considerable  quantity,  which  they 
ale  without  cleansing  from  the  soil.  Nearly  all  the  womea 
had  large  kettles  full  of  seal's  flesh  boiling  outside  of  the  tents ; 
when  it  was  ready  the  master  of  the  tent  announced  it  by 
three  loud  shouts,  to  collect  the  rest  of  the  men  to  partake  of 
it.  They  had  scarcely  finished  one  before  another  was  ready, 
to  which  they  were  i^ain  summoned ;  and  in  this  manner 
they  kept  up  the  feast  until  a  lato  horn-, 

"  On  the  7th  the  weather  was  gloomy  with  light  rain  oc- 
casionally. The  Esquimaux  remained  at  home  all  day,  most 
of  them  being  laid  up  with  snow  blindness.  No  intelligence 
could  be  gained  relative  to  their  future  movements;  the 
women,  who  are  always  the  most  communicative,  seemed 
to  know  nothing ;  and  the  men  were  either  heedless  of  our 
inquiries,  or  very  unsatisfactory  in  their  answer.  The  land 
gradually  rose  behind  our  tents  to  hills  of  cor  lerable  height, 
well  clothed  with  herbage,  and  seeming  likely  to  afford 
game ;  but  after  a  long  walk  we  saw  only  a  few  deer-tracks, 
two  grouse,  and  some  ducks,  all  so  wild  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  near  them.  From  the  top  of  a  hill  about  three 
miles  N.  E.bE;  from  the  tents,  we  saw  a  wide  expanse  of 
ice,  bounded  by  high  land  to  the  northward,  apparently  about 
the  same  distance  as  Neerlo-nakto  was  from  us.  Its  eastern 
point,  which  seemed  low,  bore  E.  N.E.,  and  was  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  north  poiut  of  the  eastenimost  of  the  Calthorpe 
Islands.  Oiu*  view  to  the  westward  was  bounded  beyond 
N.W.  by  the  land  we  stood  on,  which  however  did  not  ap- 
pear to  approach  that  seen  to  the  northward.  A  strait,  about 
three  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  the  same  length,  separated 
the  land  we  were  on  from  the  Calthorpe  Islands.  This 
channel  was  clear  of  ice,  appeared  deep,  and  had  a  strong 
tide  or  current  setting  through  it  to  the  southward.  I  en- 
deavoured to  learn  from  the  Esquimaux  whether  the  land 
joined  to  the  westward  and  formed  a  bay,  but  was  iinsuc- 
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cessful  in  my  inquiries.  This  inlet  was  named  after  Captain 
Sir  MuiTay  Maxwell,  of  the  Royal  Navy.  In  the  evening  we 
visited  the  tent  of  the  old  man  from  Toonoonek.  He  was  an 
Angetkok  or  jugler,  and  seemed  fond  of  exhibiting  his  skill. 
He  sat  with  his  arms  drawn  out  of  the  sleeves  of  his  jacket, 
and  apparently  folded  over  his  breast,  but  in  reality  em- 
ployed his  fingers  tapping  upon  the  skins  he  sat  on.  This 
noise  I  was  told  was  made  by  his  Tomga,  or  spirit,  and  a 
great  many  questions  were  put  to  him  by  the  bystanders ; 
these  were  answered  by  tapping  in  a  particular  manner,  and 
the  soun  Is  were  then  interpreted  by  the  craft  of  the  old 
Angetkok. 

"  On  the  8th  nearly  all  the  men  went  out  sealing,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  women  regularly  equipped  for  the 
hunt.  Our  people  returned  in  the  evening  with  the  carcass 
of  a  deer ;  they  had  been  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  west- 
ward, in  which  direction  they  said  the  land  improved  in  ve- 
getation ;  but  the  few  living  creatures  which  they  saw  were 
as  wild  as  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tents. 

"  The  weather  being  very  inclement  on  the  9th,  confined 
every  body  within  the  tents.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
dance  at  the  Angetkok*s,  where  nearly  the  whole  party  was 
assembled.  The  old  man  opened  the  ball  by  a  performance 
which  seemed  a  medley  of  conjuring  and  dancing ;  several 
other  men  stood  up  after  him,  and  last  of  all  his  son  :  when 
he  had  finished,  most  of  the  company  retired,  upon  which  he 
rushed  into  the  tent,  and  seizing  his  youngest  wife  by  the 
hair  beat  her  severely.  She  seemed  at  firat  inclined  to  resist, 
and  took  up  a  tin -pot,  as  if  intending  to  throw  it  at  him ;  he 
immediately  kicked  |her  out  of  the  tent,  and  struck  her  se. 
veral  heavy  blows  with  a  walrus  tusk.  His  other  wife,  fear- 
ing what  was  to  follow,  had  placed  her  child  in  her  hood, 
us  if  to  protect  herself  from  the  wrath  of  her  husband.  Hav- 
ing satisfied  his  vengeance  on  the  young  one,  he  rushed  in 
again,  and  snatching  the  child  away,  beat  the  other  poor 
woman  in  a  most  barbarous  manner  over  the  head  with  some 
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heavy  weapon  which  he  had  snatched  up  on  his  entrance* 

She    never   spoke,  and  although  streaming   with   bloody 

scarcely  attempted  to  defend  herself  from  his  fury.    Having 

continued  to  use  her  thus  for  some  minutes,  one  of  the  men 

present  held  his  hand,  upon  which  he  quietly  seated  himself 

and  remained  sulky  the  rest  of  the  evening.    The  woman 

■  retired  soon  after  with  her  child  some  distance  from  the  tent, 

where  I  found  her  giving  vent  to  her  feelings  by  the  most 

piercing  cries.    Two  or  three  women  stood  round  her,  who, 

having  satisfied  their  curiosity,  left  her  without  shewing  the 

slightest  symptom  of  pity.    The  only  cause  we  could  dis* 

cover  for  this  brutal  transaction  was,  because  they  had  not 

sung  when  their  husband  was  dancing.    He  took  no  notice 

of  it  at  the  time ;  but  appears  to  have  meditated  revenge 

whilst  seemingly  wrapt  up  in  his  amusement.    In  the  even* 

ing  we  found  a  small  party  assembled  in  the  same  tent  to 

hear  the  different  spirits  whom  the  Angetkok  was  going  to 

send  into  their  presence.    He  came  in  soon  after,  and  taking 

his  station  behind  the  screen,   descended  after  previously 

putting  a  few  questions  to  the  bystanders.    The  performance 

differed  very  little  from  Toolemak's.    Ten  tomgas  rose  in 

succession,  some  of  whom  did  not  confine  themselves   to 

speaking  alone,  but  scratched  and  thumped   against  the 

skin  behind  the  person  addressed.  The  Angetkok's  wife  sung 

during  the  ceremony,  but  appeared  to  take  little  interest  in 

it,  and  when  her  duties  permitted,  directed  all  her  attention 

to  us. 

"  The  weather  was  dull  on  the  10th,  with  occasional  fogs. 
About  ten  in  the  morning  there  appeared  a  general  move 
amongst  our  Esquimaux  fiiends.  On  inquiry  it  appeared 
that  four  families  were  going  to  the  eastward,  whilst  the  party 
to  which  we  were  attached  intended  to  remain  another  day, 
and  then  continue  their  journey  towards  Toonoonee-roochiuk. 
Having  gone  out  with  our  guns,  the  Esquimaux  men  of  our 
party  took  advantage  of  our  absence  and  set  off  for  Tern  Is- 
land to  collect  eggs;  carefully  couecaling  their  intenlious 
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from  us  lest  we  should  propose  to  accompany  them.  It  was 
not  until  they  were  nearly  out  of  sight  that  they  told  the 
man,  who  remained  to  look  after  our  tent,  where  they  were 
going,  the  idea  of  having  deceived  us  seeming  to  afford  them 
much  amusement. 

"  The  early  part  of  the  11th  was  hazy;  towards  noon  it 
cleared  away  and  became  fine.  We  had  felt  rather  cold  dur- 
ing the  night,  which  was  the  first  we  had  found  at  all  un  • 
comfortable.  Our  men  went  away  to  the  westward  in  pur- 
suit of  deer ;  before  they  left  the  tent  they  informed  me,  that 
the  women  had  mentioned  their  intention  of  continuing  their 
journey  next  day  towards  a  station  where  they  procure  fish. 
I  made  inquiries,  but  could  hear  nothing ;  and  as  it  ap- 
peared from  their  previous  conduct  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  acquaint  me  with  their  designs,  I  directed  the  men  to  ga- 
ther all  the  information  they  could.  It  was  now  become  evi- 
dent that  they  did  not  intend  going  direct  to  Toonoonee- 
roochiuk ;  but  as  I  conceived  a  longer  stay  with  them  might 
furnish  something  interesting,  I  determined  on  it ;  more  es- 
pecially as  the  distance  to  Igloolik  was  greater  than  we  could 
conveniently  travel  without  diminishing  our  loads.  The 
Esquimaux  returned  in  the  evening  with  a  few  seals,  some 
ducks,  and  a.  great  many  eggs.  They  had  emptied  the 
latter  out  of  their  shells  into  walrus  bladders,  containing  each 
between  two  and  three  gallons.  They  gave  us  two  ducks  and 
half  a  dozen  eggs,  an  act  of  generosity  of  which  they  seemed 
to  think  highly,  but  with  which  we  were  by  no  means  satis- 
fied, after  being  disappointed  of  a  trip  to  the  island,  where  we 
might  have  collected  some  for  ourselves. 

"  We  remained  stationary  on  the  I2th,  the  Esquimaux 
stating  that  their  dogs  were  too  lame  to  travel.  They  bu- 
ried most  of  their  tin  pots  and  iron  hoops,  which  looked  as 
if  they  intended  returning  soon.  One  of  the  women  excited 
our  attention  by  the  ingenuity  she  displayed  in  mending  a 
tin  kettle  which  she  had  procured  from  the  ships,  and  which 
had  become  unsoldered.    She  paid  little  attention  to  our  in- 
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Btructions,  and  at  length  completed  the  task,  in  her  own  way, 
by  suspending  the  kettle  over  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and 
dropping  pieces  of  solder  obtained  from  the  rim  of  a  meat 
canister,  which  when  melted  6ue  spread  with  a  spike-nail 
over  the  joint.  In  the  evening  we  were  diverted  by  Koo- 
eetseearioc,  who  went  through  the  whole  ceremony  of  raising 
Tornga.  My  men  put  up  a  screen,  behind  which  he  went 
after  some  persuasion,  and  performed  the  whole  of  his  part 
with  great  skill,  particularly  the  diving  scene,  where  he  ma- 
naged his  voice  so  well  that  it  really  appeared  to  come  some 
distance  from  under  ground.  It  would  seem  from  this  that 
the  art  is  not  difficult,  and  that,  from  the  ridicule  with  which 
they  seemed  to  treat  it,  they  were  not  imposed  on.  The 
old  people  alone  seemed  to  pay  respect  to  the  Angetkoks, 
while  the  young  ones  invariably  treated  their  mysteries  with 
contempt. 

"  At  half-past  ten  in  the  morning  on  the  13th,  we  quitted 
this  station,  which  by  the  mean  of  five  meridian  altitudes  is 
in  lat.  69*  42' 29^,  and  by  the  mean  of  seven  sets  of  observa- 
tions for  the  chronometer,  in  long.  00®  4G'  22"  E.  of  the  ships* 
winter  station.  The  ice  was  so  full  of  cracks  and  holes  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  the  sledge  could  proceed,  and  it  was 
only  enabled  to  stand  the  heavy  shocks  it  received  by  the 
looseness  of  its  construction.  Two  large  seals  being  seen  on 
the  ice,  the  sledges  stopped  while  two  of  the  Esauimaux 
went  in  pursuit  of  them.  It  was  full  two  hours  before  they 
got  close  to  one  of  them,  which  they  effected  by  crawling 
feet  foremost  towards  the  animal ;  one  man  lying  concealed 
behind  the  other  who,  by  scraping  on  the  ice  with  his  spear, 
and  moving  his  feet  in  imitation  of  a  seaVs-flipper,  deceived 
the  animal  until  they  got  within  six  or  seven  yards  of  it.They 
then  remained  stationary  some  time  as  if  to  accustom  the 
seal  to  them  ;  when  at  length  the  nearest  man,  springing  on 
his  feet,  darted  his  spear,  which  however  striking  a  bone  did 
not  take  effect.  Notwithstanding  the  quickness  of  the  move- 
ment, the  animtl  was  half  down  the  hole  before  the  spear 
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quitted  the  man^s  hand.  At  four  o*clockf  having  advanced 
about  fourteen  miles  along  shore  to  the  westward,  the  party 
stopped  at  a  rocky  point}  where  they  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  remaining  some  days.  A  few  miles  to  the  westward 
a  low  point  ran  out  with  several  small  islands  oflf  it.  Beyond 
this  point  was  an  extensive  opening,  which  the  Esquimaux 
represented  to  be  a  bay  which  they  go  up  on  their  route  to 
Toonoonee-roocliiuk,  Dunn  joined  us  about  an  hour  after 
our  arrival,  with  the  intelligence  of  having  killed  a  deer  five 
or  six  miles  to  the  westward.  By  promising  the  Nerooka 
a  part  of  the  deer,  before  mentioned  by  Captain  Lyon 
as  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  these  people,  a  sledge 
was  easily  procured,  upon  which  my  two  men  went,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  Esquimaux,  to  bring  it  in.  Our 
provision  being  nearly  expended,  I  desired  the  men  to 
endeavour  to  bargain  with  their  companion  for  his  sledge 
to  carry  us  to  Neerloiiakto ;  whilst  I  also  endeavoured  to 
hire  one  in  the  event  of  their  failure.  In  the  evening 
Erichiuk  and  some  others  had  a  long  conversation  about 
the  ships  going  to  'foonoonee-roochiuk,  an  event  they 
seemed  very  anxious  to  biing  about.  Ue  persisted  in  say- 
ing it  was  practicable  for  them  to  go  by  a  western  route ; 
and  as  he  still  continued  positive  after  I  had  explained  to 
him  that  we  found  the  Strait  blocked  up  by  ice  last  summer, 
I  concluded  that  he  alluded  to  some  other  opening  which 
the  foimation  of  the  land  precluded  us  from  seeing  at  pre> ' 
sent. 

"  The  man  who  had  promised  us  his  sledge  the  preceding 
evening,  now  refused  it,  because  we  did  not  immediately 
comply  with  his  demands  for  the  deer's  sinews.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  I  determined,  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal 
next  morning,  to  construct  a  light  sledge  with  our  boarding- 
pikes  to  cairy  our  baggage,  which  by  this  time  was  becomo 
tolerably  light. 

"  On  the  receipt  of  the  sinews  and  some  of  the  flesh  how- 
ever, he  was  again  willing  to  lend  his  sledge  the  following 
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day ;  we  llierefure  prepared  to  move  immediately  aft^r 
breakfast.  The  latitude  of  tliiH  Htatiuii  by  one  meridian 
altitude  was  69^  4G^  12"  N.,  the  longitude,  by  means  of 
two  sets  of  sights  for  the  chronometer,  was  00"  3i  iSi'  east 
of  the  ships.  The  Esquimaux  seemed  sorry  to  depart  from 
us,  a  feeling  rendered  reciprocal  by  the  kindness  whicU 
they  had  uniformly  shewn  us.  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that 
I  never  experienced  more  attention  in  my  life,  and  that 
their  whole  conduct  towards  us  seemed  expressive  of  ^ 
grateful  feeling  for  the  advantages  which  they  had  derived 
from  their  intercourse  with  the  ships.  Our  party  waH  in- 
creased to  six  by  two  of  the  natives  joining  us  just  as  we 
Were  starting.  The  ice  was  tolerably  smooth  and  had  but  lit- 
tle water  on  it,  so  that  my  men,  who  walked  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  way,  did  it  without  fatigue,  and  at  half  an 
hour  past  six  in  the  evening  we  lauded  on  Neei  ionaktou. 
Our  companions,  who  had  volunteered  to  carry  us  to  the 
shipsj  were  anxious  to  proceed,  but  compassion  for  our 
poor  dogs  would  not  suffer  me  to  hear  of  it.  Althougii 
these  people  were  kind  and  attentive  to  us,  they  did  nut 
think-  it  necessary  to  extend  this  feeling  to  our  dogs,  whiuli 
were  become  very  lame,  nor  would  they  even  supply  us  with 
a  piece  of  skin  to  make  boots  for  them,  without  demanding 
an  exhorbitant  price.  Whilst  on  Neerlonaktoo  we  saw  three 
deer  and  great  numbers  of  geese  and  ather  waterfowl,  but 
they  were  so  shy  that  all  our  attempts  to  get  near  them  were 
ineffectual. 

"  Leaving  the  island  at  forty-five  minutes  past  eleven,  on 
the  l6th,  we  arrived  on  Igloolik  at  twenty  minutes  pasit 
one.  Having  loaded  our  own  dogs,  the  Esquimaux  left 
theirs  moored  to  a  atone,  where  tliey  were  to  remain  with- 
out food  until  their  return  ;  and  walking  across  the  island 
we  reached  the  ships  at  four  in  the  afternoon.'* 

The  ice  continued  daily,  though  slowly,  to  dissolve,  and 
there  still  was  a  distance  uf  nearly  five  mdos  from  the  ships 
to  the  qpensea.     The  hope  of  extricating  the  ships  th«na« 
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fure  depended  on  the  probability  of  some  of  those  cracks 
taking  place,  which  they  had  often  witnessed,  and  which 
made  an  immediate  clearance  of  the  ice.  While  waiting  in 
this  expectation,  on  the  2lst  of  July  Captain  Parry  dis- 
patched Lieutenant  Hoppner  once  more  to  examine  a  bay 
or  river  of  Oockburn  Island,  which  had  not  been  explored. 
'^^le  was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  crew,  and  provided  with 
a  sledge  and  dogs.  On  his  return  he  made  the  follow iug 
report  of  his  journey. 

'<  At  a  quarter  past  four  we  left  the  Hecia,  and  havin» 
reached  the  head  of  the  bay  at  half-past  six,  the  party  who 
were  there  in  readiness  carried  the  sledge  across  the  isth- 
mus; after  which  they  returned  to  the  ship.  The  fog  wast 
now  so  thick  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  towards  Neer* 
lonaktoo,  we  therefore  kept  along  the  land-ice  of  Igloolik, 
when  supposing  ourselves  nearly  abreast  of  the  former  is- 
land, we  went  on  shore  to  wait  for  better  weathei . 
;  "  Thick  foggy  weather  continued  until  four  in  the  afternoon 
on  the  22nd,  wheii,  it  becoming  clearer,  we  recommenced 
r'lr  journey,  passing  between  Neerlonaktoo  and  three  small 
whitish  islands  off  its  south-west  en.i,  whi'^h  at  «  distQ.,;^e 
are  easily  mistaken  for  hummocks  of  dirty  ice.  The  ico 
afterwards  began  to  improve ;  but  we  were  obliged  by  se- 
veral wide  cracks,  extending  from  Neerlonaktoo  to  the 
west  land  and  the  islands  in  Richards's  Bay,  to  go  some 
distance  round  to  find  parts  sufficiently  narrow  to  cross. 
At  eleven  in  the  evening  we  pitched  our  tent  on  the  north- 
east island  in  Richards's  Bay ;  the  ice  was  so  much  broken 
up  all  round  it  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  landed. 

"  On  the  23rd  it  rainer?  hard  all  night,  with  thick  hazy  wea- 
ther, which  did  not  clear  away  until  noon  the  following  day. 
We  immediately  prepared  to  move ;  but  it  was  twenty-five 
minutes  past  one  in  the  afternoon  before  we  got  away,  owing 
to  the  time  taken  up  in  shoeini?  the  do^s,  which  for  two  peo- 
ple was  a  tedious  operation.  We  stood  directly  over  towards 
the  north  land,  finding  the  ice  so  bad  for  the  first  six  or 
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H«Ven  miles  as  to  make  it  reasonable  to  expect  thac  «i  «ery  few 
days  would  render  it  impassable.  Towards  the  centre  of  the 
strait  it  became  very  good,  and  continued  so  until  we  got 
near  th<>  north  shore,  where  we  found  it  in  much  the  same 
state  ns  on  the  opposite  side.  Several  of  the  cracks  ex- 
tended from  land  to  land,  and  were  so  wide  as  to  cause  us 
much  perplexity  in  crossing  them.  At  a  quarter  past  nine 
we  landed  on  a  low  sandy  beach,  which  forms  the  south-east 
point  of  the  opening  we  saw  to  the  north-west,  when  on  our 
former  journey  with  the  Esquimaux. 

"  On  the  24th  the  weather  during  the  early  part  of  the  day 
was  tolerably  fine,  but  in  the  afternoon  became  foggy,  with, 
heavy  showers  of  rain.  The  dogs  being  a  good  deal  fagged, 
1  determined  to  give  them  a  day's  rest,  expecting  we  should 
be  able  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  inlet  on  foot.  Having 
waited  without  success  to  get  the  meridian  altitude,  I  walked 
up  the  inlet,  and  crossing  the  two  first  points  of  land, 
picked  up  a  piece  of  fresh  skin,  which  convinced  me  that 
cor  friends  the  Esquimaux  had  not  much  the  start  of  us. 
A  high  mount  on  the  south-side,  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  distant,  becoming  a  very  prominent  object,  I  made 
towards  it,  hoping  from  thence  to  see  the  termination  of  the 
inlet,  which  here  varied  from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadtlK 
At  five  in  the  afternoon,  finding  the  hill  above-mentioned 
still  too  distant  for  me  to  reach  on  foot,  I  landed  on  the 
right-hand  shore,  from  whence  the  opening  appeared  to  ex- 
tend at  least  a  day*s  journey  for  the  sledge,  continuing 
about  the  same  breadth  and  not  appearing  to  terminate  even 
at  the  furthest  point  seen.  After  resting  a  short  time,  I 
rciurneii  towards  the  tent,  determining,  if  our  people  had 
killed  any  thing  which  would  furnish  a  supply  of  food  for  the 
dogH,  to  run  up  with  the  sledge  next  d»y,  nnd  if  possible 
reach  its  termination.  Having  walked  about  five  miles  back, 
I  discovered  an  Esquimaux  tent  on  the  north  side,  which 
being  pitched  behind  a  point  had  escaped  my  notice  on  pass- 
ing up,  and  which  proved  to  belong  to  some  of  our  old 
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frieiKiS.     As  the  want  of  food  for  the  dogs  had  made  iim 
teurful  we  should  bo  obliijed  to  ubandoii  our  object  before 
its  accomplishment,  1  immediately  bargained  with  them  for 
a  supply,  promising  to  visit  them  the  next  day.     They  had 
a  few  pieces  of  very  fine  looking  fish  drying  on  the  rocks. 
After  stopping  with  them  about  ten  minutes,  I  took  my  leave, 
and,  on  reaching  the  point  next  above  our  tent,  found  that 
the  rest  of  the  Esquimaux  had  arrived  during  mv  absence. 
"  At  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  on  the  25lh  we  struck 
©!ir  tent  and  proceeded  up  the  inlet,  stopping  a  few  minutes 
at  the  first  point,  where  we  purchased  some  meat  for  the 
dogs,  and  got  the  promise  of  a  seal  on  our  return.    At  three 
in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  the  tent  of  Erichiuk,  from 
whom  we  purchased  some  more  meat  and  a  very  tine  sal- 
mon.    The  Esquitnaux  told  us  we  might  reach  the  head  of 
the  inlet  to-day;   we  therefore  left  one  of  our  dogs  which 
was  lame  in  Eriohiuk^s  charge,  and  resumed  our  journey, 
with  the  intention  of  lightening  the  sledge  at  the  first  con- 
venient place.     At  four  in  the  afternoon,  having  reached 
two  small  islets  situated  nearly  in  mid-channel,  we  biiiied 
whatever  we  could  spare,  to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of 
uur  objc  t;  and  having  stopped  half  an  hour  to  refresh  our- 
selves, we  set  off  at  a   quick  pace.      The  weather  was  so 
thick  that  it  was  but  very  rarely  we  goi  a  glimpse  of  the 
chores  on  each  side  of  us  ;  when  we  did,  they  seemed  rocky 
and  steep  ;  but  a  short  distance  from  the  beach  the  land  ap- 
jHMred  well  clothed  with  vegetation.    As  weadvanced  the  ice 
became  very  thin  and  rotten,    and  gave  indications  of  our 
approach  to  its  termiiiatioD  :  at  length,  about  half  past  nine, 
we  found  ourselves  within  fifty  yards  of  the  water,  and  were 
obliged  to  pick  our  way  to  the  jhore  over  a  very  rotten  sur- 
face.    On  landing  we  were  gratified  by  the  sigiit  of  a  noble 
sheet  of  water,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth  and  perfectly 
fresh.    The  tide  was  out,  but  there  was  no  current  percepli- 
b\B  in  the  middle,  uor  uid  \vj   notice  any  during  the  whole 
time  nS  uut  ^tav.     The   Esuiiiiuaux  had  ini'oniicd  Ui  of  a 
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large  fail,  but  as  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  of  it, , 
it  must  be  a  good  way  higher  up,  our  point  of  view  extend- 
ing full  fifteen  miles,  when  it  terminated  in  two  bluff  points, 
between  which  the  stream  seemed  to  wind.  To  these  points, 
to  all  appearance,  it  continued  about  the  same  breadth,  and 
from  the  colour  of  the  water  it  must  be  deep  enough  for 
ships  of  large  burden.  The  land  on  each  side  was  high, 
ao'J  where  we  stood  was  more  closely  covered  with  vegetii> 
tion  than  any  spot  we  had  ever  seen  in  these  regions.  The 
dwf.rf  willow  grew  to  a  height  and  size  almost  entitling  it  to 
bd  called  a  shrub,  and  Andromeda  tetragona  was  in  the 
greatest  abundance. 

"  On  the  26th  1  sent  one  of  my  men  to  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  behind  our  tent,  but  his  view  from  thence  was  not  more 
extensive  than  what  we  had  already  procured.  After  stop- 
\n\\%  to  get  the  meridional  altitude,  which  gave  the  lat.  70* 
Ot/  42"  N.,  the  longitude,  by  chronometer,  being  0"  3b'  48* 
VV.  of  the  ships,  we  set  out  on  our  return.  As  the  ice  was 
broken  up  for  two  miles  below  us,  we  endeavoured  to  gel 
on  the  solid  floe  by  a  narrow  neck  about  one  hundred  yards 
broad  ;  but  having  got  half  way,  it  proved  so  thin  and  rot* 
ten  that  1  considered  it  better  to  return,  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  crossing  it.  The  dogs  dragged  the  sledge  along 
bliure  until  we  came  to  the  tiriu  ice,  performing  their  task 
much  better  than  we  expected.  We  now  returned  down 
the  river,  and,  having  picked  up  the  things  left  on  the  is- 
land, arrived  at  the  Esquimaux  tents  at  half-past  eight. 
They  received  us  very  kindly,  assisting  us  to  unload  the 
sledge  and  carry  the  things  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  We  pur- 
chased of  them  some  very  fine  salmon,  which  they  caught 
iit  a  small  rivulet  emptying  itself  into  a  bay  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  tents. 

"  The  27lh  proving  a  fine  day,  the  men  all  went  ou4 
with  their  fishing- spears  at  high- water,  but  returned  in  a 
short  time,  saying  there  were  no  fish,  from  which  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  only  come  here  occasionally,  resorting  a 
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other  times  to  other  places  uf  the  same  descriptioil,  wU% 
ivhich  the  river  abounds.  The  latitude  of  this  station  is 
70*  C  13*  N. ;  longitude,  by  chronometer,  0**  5'  40*  W.  of 
the  ships.  We  left  our  friends  about  one  in  the  afternoon  ; 
they  continued  civil  to  the  last,  although  the  temptation  to 
rob  us  was  too  great  to  resist.  This,  however,  they  did  in 
a  sly  sort  of  way,   removing  things  from  where  we  had 

laced  them,  with  the  idea,  perhaps,  that  we  should  not 
miss  them  until  we  had  taken  our  departure.  On  tasting 
the  water  at  this  station,  which  is  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  opening,  it  proved  nearly 
fresh.  We  kept  close  along  the  north  shore,  passing  over 
very  bad  ice,  with  cracks  extending  across  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  strait.  It  appeared  only  to  want  a  strong  breeze 
from  the  westward  to  drive  it  out,  as  it  was  quite  detached 
from  the  land.  At  nine  in  the  evening  we  landed  on  a  small 
rocky  island,  the  easternmost  of  a  group  about  fifteen  miles 
from  the  spot  where  we  left  the  Esquimaux  on  our  former 
journey.  From  this  point  I  could  see  that  the  land  was 
connected ;  as  the  only  part  which  had  been  doubtful  was 
in  a  bay  formed  by  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  river,  and 
another  about  five  miles  westward  from  our  present  station, 
where  (the  land  being  rather  low)  there  was  an  appearance 
of  an  opening;  this  day's  journey,  however,  proved  the 
continuity  of  the  coast.  Our  time  being  limited,  I  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  going  any  farther  to  the  eastward  ;  but 
as  the  dogs  would  require  a  day*s  rest  previously  to  carry- 
ing us  over  to  Igloolik,  I  determined  to  remain  here  until 
the  29th  for  that  purpose. 

"  The  weather  was  so  thick,  that  it  was  not  until  past 
ten  on  the  29th  that  we  left  the  north  land,  and  at  seven 
arrived  on  the  west  end  of  Neerlonaktoo,  where  we  stopped 
for  the  night,  our  dogs  being  too  much  tired  to  proceed. 
We  found  the  ice  in  coming  over  far  better  than  I  expected. 
It  was  however  separated  from  both  lands  by  wide  cracks, 
and  did  not  average  more  than  two  feet  in  thickness  as  far 
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as  1  could  judge ;  it  appeared  nearly  in  the  same  state  as 
last  year  at  this  season. 

**  Leaving  Neerlonaktoo  at  half-past  eleven  on  the  30th, 
we  reached  Igloolik  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  ice  be- 
tween the  two  islands  was  almost  impassable  for  a  sledge 
in  some  places,  but  the  pools  were  all  frozen  over,  for  the 
first  time,  during  the  night.  We  found  great  difficulty 
in  landing  on  Igloolik,  the  ice  having  broken  up  into  de- 
tached pieces  along  its  shores.  In  getting  the  sledge  across 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  we  were  frequently  near  losing 
it,  the  dogs  having  to  swim  across  several  of  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  broken  pieces  of  ice.  Having  crossed  the  isth- 
mus, we  got  sight  of  the  ships  and  arrived  on  board  about 
four  in  the  afternoon." 

They  had  now  entered  upon  the  month  of  August,  yet 
the  ships  were  so  completely  surrounded  with  ice  as  to  pre- 
clude all  approaches  to  the  open  water,  excepting  that 
around  the  ships  to  a  small  distance  there  was  an  open  space 
of  water.  Captain  Parry  therefore  resolved,  arduous  as 
was  the  attempt,  to  endeavour  to  saw  a  passage  through 
the  ice  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  nearly  live  miles,  and  with 
this  view  a  tent  was  pitched  for  the  ships'  company  to  take 
their  meals  in.  On  the  third  of  the  month,  however,  the 
ice  opened  to  within  a  mile  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  sawing 
might  be  proceeded  on  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success, 
and  the  following  day  near  four  hundred  yards  oi  ice  were 
cut  through.  In  effecting  this  the  crew  endured  much  fa- 
tigue, and  the  ice  often  breaking  several  of  the  men  fell 
into  the  water.  One  of  them  very  narrowly  escaped  drown- 
ing, being  at  such  a  distance  as  that  help  could  not  be  rea- 
dily afforded  him.  '  ' 

The  prospect  of  being  liberated  from  the  ice  being  proba- 
ble, the  parties  which  had  been  appointed  to  fish  and 
obtain  provisions  were  called  in.  The  boats  had  a  narrow 
escape  one    day   in    attacking   a  herd  of  walrusses,  tlie 
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wounded  ones  attacking  them  with  their  tusks  and  stove 
«ne  of  the  boats  in  several  places. 

The  circumstance  of  the  season  bein^  so  far  advanced  as 
to  afford  a  ^ery  short  space  for  attempting  further  discove- 
ries, induced  Captain  Parry  to  reconsider  his  purpose  of 
remaining  another  winter  in  these  climates  with  (he  Fury 
only.  The  state  of  health  of  several  of  the  officers  and 
crew  appeared  vhn  to  have  undergone  a  considerable 
change ;  and  the  eflect  of  a  third  winter  might  be  of  too 
serious  consequence  to  admit  of  his  proceeding,  without 
first  taking  the  opinion  of  the  medical  gentlemen  as  to  its 
probable  effects.  Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  he  ad- 
dressed a  requisition  to  them  desiring  their  opinion  under 
all  the  circumstances,  and  received  from  Mr.  Edwards  the 
following  reply,  with  which  in  substance  that  of  Mr.  Skeoch 
coincided. 

"  During  the  last  winter  and  subsequently,  the  aspect 
of  the  people  of  the  Fury  in  general,  together  with  the 
increased  number  and  character  of  their  complaints,  strongly 
indicated  that  the  peculinrity  of  the  climate  and  service  was 
slowly  effecting  a  serious  decay  of  their  constitutional 
powers.  The  recent  appearance  also  of  several  cases  of 
incipient  scurvy  in  the  most  favourable  mouth  of  the  year, 
and  occurring  after  a  more  liberal  and  continued  use  of  fresh 
animal  food  than  we  can  calculate  upon  procuring  hereafter, 
are  confirmatory  proofs  of  the  progression  of  the  evil. 

**  With  a  tolerable  prospect  of  eventual  success,  other 
circumstances  remaining  unchanged,  I  should  yet  expect 
an  increase  of  general  debility,  with  a  corresponding  degree 
of  sickness,  though  at  the  same  time  confident  of  our  re- 
sources being  equal  to  obviate  serious  consequences.  But  con- 
sidering the  matter  in  the  other  point  of  view,  namely,  as  a  sin- 
gle ship,  it  assumes  a  much  more  important  shape.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  dwell  on  the  altered  circumstances  in 
¥^hich  the  crew  would  then  be  placed,  as  they  are  such  as  you 
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must  long  ago  have  foreseen  and  weighed.  I  allude  to  the 
increase  of  labour  and  exposure  resulting  from  the  separation 
of  the  vessels,  the  privation  of  many  salutary  occupations, 
mental  and  corporeal,  attending  their  union,  and,  I  may 
add,  at  this  late  period  of  the  sr;ason,  the  hopelessness  of 
the  success  of  the  ensuing  navif^ation  being  such  as  to  excite 
feelings  sufficiently  lively  to  counteract  those  depressing 
causes.  It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  reflect  on  the  subject 
and  not  to  apprehend  a  lelis  favourable  result  than  might  be 
expected  under  the  preceding  cunditions.** 

On  the  8th,  the  ice  moved  around  the  Fury,  which  mak- 
ing sail,  got  into  open  water.  The  ice  around  the  Hecia 
however,  though  agitated  at  Arst,  did  not  move  out  of  the 
bay,  and  she  still  remained  beset.  Captain  Pun  y  however 
determined  to  occupy  the  time  in  an  examination  of  the 
strait  which  closed  their  operations  the  preceding  year.  On 
arriving  at  the  place,  a  most  hopeless  prospect  presented 
itself,  as  the  ice  was  attached  to  the  shores  on  each  side, 
and  from  the  mast-head  they  had  a  distinct  and  extensive 
view  of  one  solid  piece  of  ice  as  fa^*  as  the  eye  could  see  to 
the  westward  up  the  strait. 

Being  fully  satibfietl  of  the  iinpraclieability  of  a  passage 
tins  way,  the  Fury  returned  towards  IglooUk  to  rejoin  the 
Heela,  who  on  the  0th  was  driven  to  sea,  on  the  ice  break- 
ing, in  the  middle  of  a  floe  in  the  most  perilous  manner. 
8he  was  thus  driven  over  shuuisi,  in  an  unmanageable  state, 
but  furtuuiitely  escaped  without  any  accident. 

in  addition  to  the  report  of  the  medical  officers.  Captain 
Parry  requested  the  ojnnion  of  Captain  Lyon  as  to  the  pro« 
priety  of  pursuing  the  attempt  of  further  discovery,  and 
received  the  following  reply. 

"  As  1  consider  the  health  of  your  crew  as  of  most  im- 
portance in  every  point  of  view,  I  shall  in  the  first  place 
state  that,  independently  of  the  weighty  opinions  of  your 
medical  officers,  it  has  for  some  time  been  my  opinion  thai 
the  Fnry*s  passing  a  third  winter  in  this  country  would  be 
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extremely  hazardous.  I  am  ioduced  thus  to  express  myself 
from  the  great  change  I  have  observed  in  the  constitution  of 
the  officers  and  men  uf  the  Heela,  and  by  the  appearance  of 
some  severe  cases  of  scurvy  since  the  summer  has  com- 
menced ;  1  am  also  aware  that  the  same  scorbutic  symptoms 
have  been  noticed,  and  do  still  exist,  in  the  Fury. 

**  Our  long  continuance  on  one  particular  diet,  almost 
total  deprivation  of  fresh  animal  and  vegetable  food  for 
above  two  years,  and  the  necessary  and  close  confinement 
for  several  months  of  each  severe  winter,  are  undoubtedly 
•the  causes  of  the  general  alteration  of  constitution  which 
has  for  some  time  past  been  so  evident.  I  therefore  con- 
ceive that  a  continued  exposure  to  the  same  deprivations 
and  confinements,  the  solitude  of  a  single  ship,  and  the 
monotony  of  a  third  winter  to  men  whose  health  is  preca- 
rious, would  in  all  probability  be  attended  with  very  serious 
eonsequences. 

**  When  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  winter  1  gave 
Has  my  opinion,  that  the  service  would  be  benefited  by  your 
remaining  out  in  the  Fury,  as  you  proposed,  and  still  attempt- 
ing a  further  passage  to  the  westward,  I  did  not  anticipate 
80  long  a  confinement  in  the  ice  as  we  have  unfortunately 
experienced,  and  formed  my  opinion  on  the  supposition, 
and  in  the<  full  expectation  that  we  should  be  at  liberty 
about  the  first  uf  July  of  this  year,  and  that  the  general  good 
health  which  then  prevailed  would  still  continue.  From 
our  being  detained  until  the  present  time,  however,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  season  in  which  it  is  possible  to  navigate 
has  now  so  far  passed,  that  nothing  material  can  be  effected 
either  by  one  or  both  ships.  We  know  from  Ihe  experience 
of  last  year,  that  it  is  not  before  the  end  of  August  or  the 
beginning  of  September  that  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  Strait 
of  the  Fury  and  Hccla,  and  that  it  is  not  until  that  period 
that  you  will  be  enabled  to  re-examine  its  western  entrance. 
Even  when  you  should  have  done  so,  and,  as  there  is  every 
reasoii   to  expect,    found  it  still  closed,    you  would  bftve 
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barely  cuSicient  time  to  return  to  Igloolik  to  pass  another 
wtnier.  Again,  should  the  sea  prove  open  to  the  south- 
eastward,  and  should  you  deem  it  expedient  to  attempt,  by 
rounding  the  very  extensive  land  in  that  direction,  to  find 
some  other  passage  to  the  westward,  I  cuneeive  thut  the 
extreme  lateness  of  the  season  would  not  admit  of  your 
making  discoveries  of  any  importance,  or  at  all  events  of 
such  importance  as  to  warrant  your  passing  a  third  winter, 
at  the  risk  of  the  safety  of  your  officers  and  crew. 

"  Having  now  stated  my  reasons  for  changing  my  former  , 
opinion,  I  beg  to  advise  that  the  Fury  and  Hecla  return  to  ' 
England  together,  as  soon  as  such  arrangements  respecting 
the  removal  of  stores  and  provisions  as  you  may  judge  pro- 
per to  make  shall  be  completed." 

Considering  himself  not  justifiable  after  this  in  continuing 
longer  in  these  seas,  at  the  risk  of  the  health  and  lives  of 
those  committed  to  his  charge,  Captain  Parry  communica- 
ted his  intentions  to  the  officers  and  ships  companies.  Ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  daily  allowance  of  provisions,  and 
the  various  antiscorbutics,  which  had  been  reserved  for  a 
season  of  more  expected  emergency,  were  liberally  issued. 
The  provisions  and  extra  stores  that  had  been  taken  from 
the  Hecla,  with  a  view  to  her  return  to  England  alone, 
were  now  replaced,  and  some  other  arrangements  were  made 
as  circumstances  seemed  to  require. 

On  the  llth  a  flag-staff,  fifty-six  feet  in  height,  wa^ 
erected  en  the  main  land,  agreeable  to  the  instructions  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  at  the  top  of  which  a  half  was 
placed,  formed  of  iron  hoops  and  canvass,  and  a  cylini^cr 
was  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  staff,  containing  a  statement 
of  the  ships  having  been  here.  Captain  Lyon  in  the  mean- 
time was  occupied  in  bringing  offtlie  boats,  tents,  and  other 
articles  left  on  shore,  which  from  tlje  drifting  of  the  ice  he 
did  not  accomplish  without  some  difficulty.  Ultimately  one 
boat  was  left,  which  being  very  old  was  not  considered 
material,  especially  as  the  wood  would  be  very  serviceable 
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to  their  friends  t^'.«  fisquimaux.  In  addition  to  this  they 
lefi  their  sledges  and  a  quantity  of  wood,  s])oarfl,  paddlei, 
and  other  articles,  strewed  about  at  a  considerable  distance, 
that  they  might  become  the  property  of  different  individuals. 

On  the  12th  of  August  they  took  their  final  leave  of  Ig- 
loolik,  and  the  following  day  made  the  three  islands  called 
Ooglit,  being  a  considerable  run  in  an  o))en  sea.  Here  they 
saw  a  great  number  of  walrusses.  On  the  14th  several  Es- 
quimaux who  had  their  abode  in  this  neighbourhood  paid 
them  a  visit,  among  whom  they  noticed  several  of  their  old 
acquaintances. 

They  continued  to  drift  with  the  ice  rather  than  te.sail 
for  several  succeeding  days,  and  on  the  31st  arrived  at  their 
old  quarters  oif  Winter  Island.  In  this  period  they  had 
moved  along  the  coast  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
niiles,  of  which  they  had  not  sailed  fifty,  the  remainder 
having  been  effected  by  drifting  while  beset  with  the  ice. 

As  the  natives  of  these  inhospitable  regions  occupy  so  pro- 
minent a  place  in  the  narrative,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
insert  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Moravians  on  the 
Labrador  coast.  Having  established  themselves  in  Green- 
land, some  of  them  were  desirous  of  extending  their  settle- 
ment, and  accordingly  Matthew  Stach,  the  oldest  resident, 
in  1752  solicited  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  permission 
to  visit  the  Iiulians  belonging  to  the  factoiies.  His  appli- 
cation proving  fruitless,  some  of  the  friends  in  London, 
joined  by  severid  well-disposed  merchants,  fitted  out  a  ves- 
sel for  a  trading  voyage  on  the  coast  of  Labrador      Four 

4 

per'<ons  went  out  in  her,  together  with  Christian  Erhard,  a 
Dutchman,  who  having  been  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery 
in  Disko  Bay,  had  jiicked  up  some  knowledge  of  the  Green- 
Ian  die. 

They  set  sail  in  May  17 j2,  and  in  July  cast  anchor  in  a 
large  bay  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Nishet's  Haven,  in  honour  of  one  of  the  owners  of 
Che  ship.     IJiM-e  Ihey  tletennined  to  fix  their  residence,  and 
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erected  their  house  which  they  had  taken  with  them  ready 
framed.  Erhurd  meanwhile  proceeded  with  the  ship  far- 
ther to  the  north,  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  He  found  that 
he  couhl  make  himself  tolerably  well  understood  by  the  Es- 
quimaux ;  but  as  they  were  afraid  to  come  on  board  on  ac- 
count of  the  guns,  he  suffered  them  to  persuade  him  to  land 
in  a  bay  between  the  islands  in  an  unarmed  boat  with  five  of 
the  crew.  None  of  them  returned,  and  as  the  ship  had  not 
another  boat,  no  search  could  be  made  for  them.  The  cap- 
tain, having  waited  several  days  without  being  able  to  ga- 
ther any  information  respecting  their  fate,  sailed  back  to 
Nisbet's  Haven,  and  calling  on  board  the  settlers,  repre- 
sented to  them,  that  after  the  loss  of  his  boat  and  the  best 
part  of  his  men,  he  could  not  accomplish  his  voyage  home 
without  their  assistance.  Under  such  circumstances  they 
could  not  refuse  his  request;  but  they  left  the  place  with 
regret,  and  consoled  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  re- 
turning in  the  following  year.  On  their  arrival  in  England 
it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  renew  the  attempt,  until 
intelligence  should  be  received  of  the  safety  of  Krhard  and 
his  companions ;  and  as  on  the  return  of  the  ship,  several 
of  their  dead  bodies  were  discovered,  and  the  deserted  house 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  both  the  trade  and  the  mission 
were  for  that  time  abandoned. 

In  1764,  Jens  Haven,  who  had  laboured  for  several  years 
as  a  missionary  in  Greenland,  and  had  recently  returned 
with  Crantz  to  Germany,  proposed  to  resume  this  enter- 
prise. With  this  intention,  he  Crtme  to  England,  and  was 
introduced  by  the  Brethren  in  London  to  Hugh  Palliser,  Esq. 
(afterwards  Sir  Hu^h  Palliser")  the  governor  of  Newfound- 
land, who  freely  olFercd  him  his  support,  and  gave  him  the 
necessary  letters  of  recommenHntion.  The  governor  him- 
self arriving  shortly  after  at  his  station,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion in  his  favour,  which  reflects  no  less  credit  on  his  own 
judgment  than  on  the  disinterested  zeul  of  Jens  Haven. 
"  Hitherto,"  he  says,  "  the  Esquimaux  have  been  consi- 
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dered  in  no  other  light  thao  as  thieves  and  murderers ;  bift 
us  Mr.  flaveu  has  formed  the  laudable  plan  not  only  of  unit- 
ing these  people  with  the  English  nation,  but  of  instructing 
them  in  the  Christian  religion,  I  require,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  delegated  to  me,  that  all  men,  whomsoever  it  may 
concern,  lend  him  all  the  assistance  in  their  power." 

In  May  of  the  same  year  he  arrived  at  St.  Juhn*s ;  but 
be  had  to  meet  with  many  vexatious  delays,  before  he  reached 
his  destination,  every  ship  with  which  he  engaged  refusing 
to  land  for  fear  of  the  Esquimaux.  He  was  at  length  set  on 
shore  in  Chateau  Bay,  on  the  southern  ruast  of  Labrador; 
here,  however,  he  found  no  signs  of  poj)ulation,  except  se- 
vered scattered  tumuli,  with  the  arrows  and  implements  of 
the  dead  deposited  near  them.  Embarking  again,  he  finally 
landed  on  the  island  of  Quirpont  or  Quivcron,  off  the  north- 
east extremity  of  Newfoundland,  where  he  had  the  first  in- 
terview with  the  natives. 

*'  The  4th  September,"  he  writes  in  his  journal,  "  was 
the  happy  day  when  I  saw  an  Esquimaux  arrive  in  the  har- 
bour. I  ran  to  meet  him,  and  addressed  him  in  Greenlandio. 
He  was  astonished  to  hear  his  own  language  from  the  mouth 
of  an  European,  and  answered  me  in  broken  French.  I 
requested  him  to  return  and  bring  four  of  the  chief  of  his  tribe 
with  him,  as  I  wished  to  speak  with  them.  He  accordingly 
ran  back  with  speed,  shouting  out,  '  Our  friend  is  come.* 
Meanwhile,  I  put  on  my  Greenland  dress,  and  met  them  on 
the  beach.  I  told  them,  I  had  long  desired  to  see  them, 
and  was  glad  to  find  them  well.  They  replied,  *  Thou  art 
indeed  our  countryman.*  The  joy  at  this  meeting  was  great 
on  both  sides.  After  the  conversation  had  continued  for 
some  time,  they  begged  me  to  accompany  them  to  an  island 
about  an  hour's  row  from  the  shore,  adding,  that  there  I 
should  find  their  wives  and  children,  who  would  receive  me 
as  a  friend.  The  steers>man  and  another  of  the  crew,  landed 
mc  on  the  island,  but  immediately  pushed  ofT  again  to  see 
*C  A  safe  distance  what  would  become  of  me.     1   was  siir- 
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rounded  by  the  natives,  eacli  of  them  pushing  forward  his 
family  to  attract  my  notice.  I  warned  them  not  to  steal  any 
thing  from  our  people,  and  represented  to  them  the  danger 
of  it.  They  told  me  that  the  Europeans  were  also  guilty  of 
thieving,  to  which  I  replied,  that  if  they  would  nly  infuriu 
ine  of  the  delinquent,  he  should  be  punished. 

**  The  next  day,  eighteen  of  them  returned  my  visit,  ac- 
cording to  promise.  1  took  this  opportunity  to  assure  them 
of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  British  government  towards 
them,  and  promised  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  them, 
if  they  conducted  themselves  peaceably  ;  I  also  offered  them 
a  written  declaration  to  this  effect  from  Governor  Palliser ; 
but  they  shrunk  back,  when  I  presented  it  to  them,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  alive,  nor  could  they  by  any  means  be  persuaded 
to  accept  of  this  writing.  They  listened  to  all  I  said,  with 
the  greatest  attention. 

"  In  their  bartering  concerns  with  the  crew,  they  consti- 
tuted me  arbiter  of  their  differences ;  for,  said  they,  you  are 
our  friend.  They  begged  me  to  come  again  the  next  year, 
with  some  of  my  brethren,  and  were  overjoyed  when  I  pro* 
mised  that  I  would.  I  told  them  also,  that  on  my  return,  I 
would  speak  to  them  of  things  which  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  their  happiness,  and  instruct  tliem  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  One  of  them  asked  if  God  lived  in  the  sun. 
Another  enquired,  whether  it  would  make  him  more  pros- 
perous in  his  affairs,  if  he  believed  in  his  Creator.  I  replieil, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  it,  if  he  attended  to  them  with  proper 
diligence  ;  but  the  happiness  of  a  future  life,  was  infinitely 
preferable  to  present  prosperity,  and  this  might  confidently 
be  expected  by  those  who  trusted  in  God  while  here,  and 
lived  according  to  his  will.  When  I  was  about  to  take  I;  ave 
of  these  interesting  people,  the  Angekok  SeguUia  took  me 
into  his  tent,  and  embracing  me,  said,  '  We  are  at  present 
rather  timid,  but  when  you  come  again,  we  will  converse 
together  without  suspicion.'  " 
^  On  the  third  day  the  Esquimaux  left  the  harbour  altoge- 
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thei'y  and  after  a  fhort  stay  at  Quirpoiil  Haven  returned  (o 
Newfoundland.     Sir  11.  PallUer  and  tlie  Buard  of  Trade 
expressed  their  entire  apprubation  uf  liia  proceedings.     He 
therefore  made  a  second  voyage  in  the  ensuing  year,  accom- 
panied by  Christian  Laurence  Drachart,  formerly  one  uf  the 
Danish  missionaries  in  Greenland,  and  two  others.     Having 
arrived  a*  Newfoundland,  they  went  on  board  hia  Majesty's 
ship  Niger,  Captain  tiir  Thomas  Adams,  and  landed  July 
17,  in  Chateau  Bay,  latitude  52°,    on  the  south  coast  of 
Labrador.    Here  the  party  separated ;  Haven  and  Schlotser 
engaging  with  another  vessel,  to  explore  the  coast  north- 
wards ;  they  did  not,  however,  accomplish  any  thing  material 
in  this  expedition,  nor  did  they  meet  with  a  single  Esqui- 
maux the  whole  time.     Druchart  and  John  Hill  remained 
in  Chateau  Bay,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
company  of  several  hundred  Esquimaux,  for  upwards  of  a 
month ;  during  which  period  they  had  daily  opportunities  of 
intercourse. 

As  soon  as  Sir  Thomas  Adams  had  received  intelligence 
that  they  had  pitched  their  tents  at  a  place  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant, he  sailed  thither,  to  invite  them,  in  the  name  of  the 
Governor,  to  Pitt*s  Harbour.  On  the  approach  of  the 
ship,  the  savages  in  the  kayjaks  hailed  them  with  shouts  of 
Tout  camerade,  oui  Hu !  and  the  crew  returned  the  same 
salutation.  Mr.  Drachart  did  not  choose  to  join  in  the  cry, 
but  told  Sir  Thomas  that  he  would  converse  with  the  natives 
in  their  ov/n  language.  When  the  tumult  had  subsided,  he 
took  one  of  them  by  the  hand,  and  said,  in  Greenlandic,  'We 
are  friends.*  The  savage  replied,  *  We  are  also  thy  friends.* 
Several  of  them  were  now  admitted  on  board.  A  man  in  a 
white  woollen  coat  said  that  it  had  been  given  him  by 
Johannesingoak,  (Jens  Haven,)  as  a  keep-sake,  and  en- 
quired where  he  was.  They  invited  Drachart  to  go  on 
shore,  and  the  ciders  of  the  tribe,  followed  by  the  whole 
horde,  amounting  to  not  less  than  three  hundred  persons, 
conducted  him  round  the  encampment  from  tent  to  tent,  re- 
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l>ca(edly  exclaimin<r,  "  Fear  nothing  ;  we  are  friends;  w« 
understand  ihy  wofcIh.  Wlierefore  art  thou  ootne  ?**  '  I 
have  words  to  you/  sa'ul  liu.  On  tliis  they  led  him  to  a 
jtreen  plot,  and  seated  tbemtielves  round  him  on  the  grass. 

*  1  caua*  he  began,  '  from  the  Karaler  in  the  east,  where 
1  had  lately  a  tent,  wife,  children,  and  servants.  On  hear* 
ing  this,  they  cried  out,  '  These  northern  Karaler,  are  bad 
people.'  '  I  come  not  from  the  north,*  returned  he  ;  *  but 
over  the  great  sea,  from  the  eastern  Karaler,  of  whom  you 
have  perhaps  heard  nothing,  as  it  is  a  very  long  time  since 
they  quitted  this  country.  Uut  they  have  heard  of  you,  and 
Johannesingoak  and  1  have  vibiteii  you,  to  tell  you  that 
these  Karaler  are  your  friends,  and  believe  un  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  who  is  our  Saviour,  and  that  they  wish  you  to 
know  him  too.*  They  were  uuich  perplexed  by  this  speech, 
which  they  made  him  repeat  over  and  over,  until,  ut  length, 
un  old  man  took  upon  him  to  explain  its  import.  *  He  means 
Silla,*  said  he,  and  made  several  circles  round  his  head 
with    his  hand,  blowing  at  the  same  time  with  his  mouth. 

*  Ves,*  said  Drachart,  *  he  is  Silla  Pingortitsirsok,  the 
Oeator  of  the  world.  He  has  made  the  heaven,  the  air, 
the  earth,  and  man.*  '  But  where  is  he^  enquired  one  ; 
and,  '  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Saviour?*  added  a  second. 
Drachart  using  the  same  gesticulations  v^hiuh  he  had  seen 
the  old  man  make,  replied,  'He  is  every  where  in  Silla ; 
Itut  he  once  became  a  tuan,  and  abode  many  years  on  earth 
to  make  men  happy.*  ^im  ut  ihem  now  asked,  if  he  was  a 
teacher ;  and  when  he  replied,  that  he  had  taught  the  Karaler 
in  theoaat,  two  old  men,  with  long  beards,  came  forwaids, 
and  said  that  they  were  Angekoks.  He  took  them  by  the 
hand,  and  placing  them  before  Sir  Thomas,  informed  theui 
that  he  was  the  captain,  and  had  been  sent  by  a  more  pow* 
erful  captain  to  enter  into  a  friendship  with  them. 

Thus  the  conference  concluded,  and  Sir  Thomas  hastened 
back  to  Piu*8  Harbour  to  make  his  report  to  the  governor. 

The  peninsula  of  Labrador  extends  from  latitude  62°  20', 
to  laiiiudc  02".     Hui  thouj.iIi  its  northern  extremity,  Cap< 
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ChicUey,  ]ies  under  the  same  degree  of  latitude  wUh  Cape 
Farewelli  the  southernmost  point  of  Greenland,  tae  rig^our 
of  the  climate  even  exceeds,  if  possible,  that  of  the  latter 
country.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  yast  tracts  of  land 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  or  with  immense  fcrests,  lakes, 
and  morasses  which  impart  a  i>rodigious  severity  to  the 
north,  west,  and  south  winds  that  blow  in  Labrador;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  their  chilliness  is  mitigated,  before  they 
reach  Greenland,  by  the  intervention  of  Davis's  Strait. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  diiHcuIty  that  they  could  be  \n> 
duced  to  visit  the  harbour  where  the  ships  lay.  To  Mr. 
Drachart's  assurances  of  friendship,  they  replied,  laughing^, 
"  Yes,  yes,  we  know  that  you  will  not  kill  us,  for  you  are 
a  teacher  /'  and  gave  him  Uieir  hands  in  token  of  amity, 
but  when,  after  much  persuasion,  they  had  accompanied  him 
to  the  bay,  they  absolutely  declined  going  on  board  the  com- 
iiiodore^s  vessel,  and  landed  on  the  shore.  Whenever  they 
were  admonished  to  abstain  from  doing  any  thing,  their 
first  qu..ji.iion  was,  "  whether  they  should  be  killed  for  it?** 
Tb'.y  would  suffer  no  one  to  examine  their  boats  or  uten- 
sils, or  to  take  any  draught  of  them.  When  a  shallop  came 
to  their  place  of  rendezvous,  they  would  not  allow  the  sailors 
to  come  on  shore  with  their  arms  ;  they  even  endeavoured 
to  take  the  captain's  gun,  considering  it  as  an  infraction 
of  the  peace  agreed  upon,  to  carry  weapons.  An  Indian, 
in  attempting  to  cut  away  a  tow  from  a  wrecked  ship,  was 
perceived  by  a  sentinel,  who  presented  his  musket,  and  an 
alarm  was  instantly  given.  The  savages  drew  their  knives, 
and  set  themselves  in  a  posture  of  deferice.  One  of  them 
tore  open  his  jacket,  and  bared  his  breast,  daring  the  crew 
to  fire.  Order  was,  however,  soon  restored,  and  the  bre- 
thren led  away  the  Indians  to  their  tents.  Another  time,  a 
cabin-boy  purloined  an  arrow  from  a  kayak.  A  woman  be- 
trayed the  theft.  A  concourse  (>f  natives  instantly  flocked 
round  hjm,  snatched  the  dart  from  his  hand,  and  were  on  the 
))oint  uf  sacrificing  him  to  their  rage.  They  were  deceived 
by  the  promise  that  they  should  have  satisfaction  and  the  cap. 
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fain  ordered  (he  youth  to  be  b  uint!  and  logged  in  their  pre- 
sence; but  scarcely  iiad  he  received  two  lashes,  when  an 
angekok  interfered,  pushed  back  the  sailor  who  was  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  unbound  the  culprit. 
Kvery  one  admired  this  instance  of  natural  and  humane  feel- 
ing, thus  unex|)ectedly  developed  in  savages,  whose  hearts 
were  supposed  to  be  as  barbarous  as  their  appearance  wa? 
uncouth  and  forbidding. 

The  governor  wished  to  prevent  them  from  crossisig  ov«;, 
to  Newfoundland,  where,  according  to  their  own  account, 
they  procured  a  certain  kind  of  wood  not  to  be  found  in  their 
country,  of  which  they  made  their  dans.  But  since  they 
interpreted  this  prohibition  as  a  breach  of  peace,  it  was  re- 
scinded, on  their  promise  to  commit  no  depredation  on  the 
fishing  vessels  they  might  meet  with  on  the  way  ;  to  which 
engagement  they  scrupulously  adhered 

They  evinced  a  friendly  disposition  and  welcomed 
Haven  on  his  return,  and  praised  him  for  being  true  to  his 
promise.  But  though  they  showed  no  signs  of  a  hostile  in- 
tention, they  were  inclined  to  take  several  troublesome  free- 
doms with  their  visitors.  Thus,  in  one  of  their  tents,  Mr. 
Drachart  had  his  pockets  turned  inside  out.  They  took  every 
thing  they  contained,  and  his  hat  into  the  bargain  ;  how- 
ever, on  his  appealing  to  the  seniors  of  the  horde,  they 
obliged  the  plunderers  to  refund  their  booty,  even  to  a  knife 
which  they  begged  as  a  keep-sake.  The  next  time  tlie 
rogues  picked  his  pocket,  they  thought  proper  to  do  it  se- 
cretly. But  no  sooner  did  the  old  men  perceive  that  he  had 
missed  something,  than  they  assembled  all  the  young  sa- 
vages in  the  house,  and  ordered  the  article  in  question  to 
be  restored.  The  thief  immediately  stepped  forwards,  with- 
out the  least  marks  of  shani'^  or  fear :  "  There,"  said  he, 
"  are  your  things  ;  you  perhaps  need  them   yourself." 

In  their  frequent  journies  backward  and  forward,  between 
tlie  station  of  the  ships  and  the  Esquimaux,  the  missionaries 
had  to  contend  with  formidable  obstacles,  having  frequently 
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to  spend  several  nights  together  sleepless,  without  a  nior- 
.s(?l  of  food,  niul  exposed,  under  the  open  uir,  to  the  rain 
and  wind.  One  dreadful  night  is  thus  described  in  their 
journal. 

"  September  12.  In  the  evening  a  violent  storm,  with 
rain,  arose.  A  shallop  was  driven  to  the  shore,  and  ran 
a- ground  on  the  rocks.  By  the  offer  of  an  ample  reward, 
we  persuaded  the  savages  to  lend  us  their  assistance  in  bring* 
iiig  it  off.  Eight  of  then:  put  on  their  sea-dress,  waded 
into  the  water  up  to  the  arm-pits,  and  toiled  at  it  upwards 
of  an  hour,  without  being  able  to  set  it  afloat.  Our  sliip^ 
meanwhile,  wore  away  from  the  shore,  and  leit  us  alone 
with  the  natives.  John  Hill  and  the  chip's  surgeon  cn- 
•^agcd  to  follow  the  vessel  in  a  small  boat,  and  make  soiiie 
arrnngtments  with  the  captain  fur  their  safety  ;  but  their 
boat  wos  dashed  against  the  ship's  side  by  the  waves,  with 
so  violent  a  concussion,  that  it  overset.  Fortunately  they 
caught  hold  of  a  rope  which  hung  over  the  side  of  tlie  ves- 
sel, to  which  they  clung,  until  those  on  board  could  draw 
them  up.  Drachart  and  Haven  now  betook  themselves  to 
the  stranded  shallop,  but  they  were  destitute  of  provisions, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  Esquimaux  cume  and  re- 
presented to  us,  that  the  boat  could  not  possibly  float  be- 
fore the  tide  returned  in  the  morning,  and  invited  us  to 
lodge  for  the  night  in  their  tents.  We  judged  this  to  be  (he 
most  eligible  plan  we  could  adopt  in  our  present  situation. 
Immediately,  the  angekok  Segullia  plunged  into  the  water, 
and  carried  us  on  his  back  to  the  beach.  He  then  led  us  to 
his  tent,  gave  us  dry  clothes,  and  spread  a  skin  on  the  flooii- 
lor  us  to  sit  on.  The  tent  was  crowded  with  people.  They 
several  times  asked  us  *  if  we  were  not  afraid  ;'  we  an- 
swered, *  We  are  certainly  ignorant  of  what  passes  in  your 
minds,  but  you  are  our  friends,  and  friends  (  •  net  use  to 
fear  each  other.*  To  this  they  rejoined,  *  We  are  good 
Karaler,  and  are  now  convinced  that  you  arenot  Kablunat, 
but  well-diM)osed  Innuit,    for  you  tome  to  us  without  wca- 
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pons.  They  set  before  us  fish,  water,  and  bread,  M^htcli 
)ast  had  been  given  them  by  the  sailors,  and  shortly  after, 
all  retired  to  rest.  But  Segullia  now  commenced  his  incan- 
tations, whichhebegan  with  sinjs^ing  some  unintcUi^iblestan- 
Kas,  together  with  his  wives.  He  then  muttered  over  some 
charm,  threw  himself  into  every  imaginable  contortion  of 
body,  at  times  sending  forth  a  dreadful  shriek,  held  his 
hand  over  Drachart's  face,  who  lay  next  to  him  ;  and  roiled 
about  on  the  ground,  uttering  at  intervals  loud,  hut  only 
half  articulate  cries,  of  wl»ich  we  could  merely  catch  tho 
words,  *  Now  is  my  Torni^ak  come.'  Perceiving  that 
Drachart  was  awake,  and  had  ntised  himself  a  little  on  liis 
arm,  as  often  as  he  exteiuled  his  hand  over  his  face,  he 
kissed  it.  He  now  lay  for  some  tiu)e  as  slill  as  death,  after 
which  he  again  began  to  whine  and  moan,  and  at  last  to 
sing.  We  said  we  would  sing  something  better,  and  re- 
peated many  Greenlandic  verses,  of  which,  however,  they 
could  comprehend  but  very  little.  It  was  in  vain  that  we 
endeavoured  to  compose  ourselves  to  sleep  for  the  rest  of 
the  night ;  vve,  therefore,  frequently  arose  and  went  out  of  tho 
tent;  but  Segullia  appeared  to  view  our  motions  with  sus' 
picion,  and  always  followed  us  when  we  left  the  tent.  In 
the  mornin:^  he  thus  addressed  us:  'You  may  now  tell 
your  countrymen  that  you  have  lodged  with  me  in  safety. 
You  are  the  first  Europeans  that  ever  spent  a  night  under 
my  tent.  You  have  shown  me,  by  your  fearlesn  behaviour 
amongst  us,  that  we  have  nothing  to  dread  from  you.*  In 
return  for  our  accommodations,  we  distributed  glass  beads, 
fishhooks,  and  needles,  amongst  Ids  people.'* 

The  preparatory  visits  of  Haven  and  Drachart  cleared  the 
way  for  the  ultimate  settlement  of  a  mission  of  the  brethren 
at  Nam  in  1771,  a  grant  of  the  land  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose having  been  obtained  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  tor- 
mally  purchased  by  the  missionaries  from  the  Esquimaux, 
who  testified  tho   highest  gratification  at  tiio  procee-Jmg. 
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Besides  the  two  missionaries  above-mentioned,  were  iw« 
married  couples,  and  seven  single  brethren,  the  whole  com- 
pany consisting  of  fourteen  persons.  Having  taken  with 
ihem  the  fr  ime  of  a  house,  they  immediately  began  to  erect 
it,  and,  witb  the  assistance  of  the  sailors,  completed  it  in 
less  than  two  months.  A  company  of  brethren  in  London, 
united  to  send  a  ship  annually  to  Labrador  to  supply  them 
wiih  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  carry  on  some  trade  with 
the  natives.  The  missionaries  also  found  means  to  be  of 
service  to  the  Esquimaux,  and  to  earn  something  for  their 
own  subsistence,  by  building  them  boats,  and  making  tools 
and  other  utensils. 

Some  hundreds  of  Esquimaux,  principally  of  the  Nuenguak 
tribe,  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  but  on  the  approach  of  winter  they  withdrew  to 
various  parts  of  the  coast.     Though  tliey  were,  for  the  most 
part,  very  willing  to  be  instructed,  no  lasting  impression 
appeared  to  be  made  on  their  minds.  The  missionaries  were 
therefore    agreeably   surprised    by   the   intelligence,    that 
Anauke,  one  of  these  savages,  being  on  his  death-bed  in 
the  beginning  of  1773,  had  spoken  of  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer 
and  Saviour  of  men,  had  constantly  prayed  to  him,  and  de- 
parted in  confident  reliance  on  his  salvation.     "  Be  com- 
forted,'* said  he  to  his  wife,  who  began  to  howl  and  shriek 
like  the  rest  of  the  heathens,  at  his  approaching  end,  ^^  I  am 
going  to  the  Saviour."     The  brethren  had  been  prevented 
from  visiting  him  during  his  illness  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather ;  but  his  happy  dissolution  had  a  favourable  influ- 
enc€^on  his  countrymen,  who  ever  after  spoke  of  him  under 
the  appellation  of,  "  The  man  whom  the  Saviour  took  to 
himself." 

As  this  settlement  was  found  insufficient  to  serve  as  a 
gather'ng  place  for  the  Esquimaux  dispersed  along  a  line 
of  coast  not  less  than  six  hundred  miles  in  extent,  es^ieeialjy 
as  it  afforded  but  scanty  resources  to  the  natives  during  the 
winter  season,  when  they  had  fewer  inducements  to  rove 
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from  place  to   place,  it  was  determinefl   to  establish  two 
other  mission  stations,  the  one  to  the  north  and  the  other  *,o 
the  south  of  Nain.     Accordingly,  in  1774,  four  of  the  nois- 
sionaries  undertook  a  voyage  to  explore  the  coast  to  the 
northward.     Thoug^i  they  attained   their  object,  the  coiise* 
quences  of  this  expedition  were  most  unfortunate.    On  their 
return,  the  vessel  struck  on  a  rock,   where  she  remained 
fixed  till  her  timbers  were  dashed  to  pieces.     After  a  night 
of  the  utmost  anxiety,  they   betook    themselves   early  the 
next  morning  to  their  boat ;  but  this  also  foundered  on  the 
craggy  shore.     Two  of  them,  the    brethren    Brusen    and 
Lehmann,  lost  their  lives  ;  the  other  two,  Haven  and  Lis- 
ter, together  with  the  sailors,   saved  themselves  by  swim- 
ming, and  reached  a  barren  rock.     Here  they  must  inevit- 
ably have  perished,  had  they  not  found  means  to  draw  their 
shattered  boat  on  shore,  and  repair  it  so  far  that  they  could 
venture  into  it  on  the  fourth  day  after  their  shipwreck.  The 
wind  was  in  their  favour ;  and  they  had  soon  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  an  Esquimaux,  who  towed  them  into  the  har- 
bour of  Nain. 

The  next  year.  Haven  and  Lister,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Beck,  ventured  to  make  a  second  voya>^e  to  the  south,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Nisbet's  Haven,  where  the  adventur- 
ers had  first  landed,  and  where  the  ruins  of  their  house  were 
still  seen.  Here,  after  some  search,  they  found  a  spot  near 
Arvertok,  better  suited  for  a  mission  'Settlement,  than  any 
yet  discovered. 

But  before  the  directors  of  the  n)issions  frere  apprised  of 
this  new  station,  ihej  had  commissioned  Brother  Haven  to 
begin  a  new  settlement  at  Okkak,  about  a  hundredand  fifty 
miles  t'v  the  north  of  Nain.  The  land  was  purchased  from 
the  Esquimaux,  in  1775,  and  in  the  following  year  Haven, 
with  his  family,  and  three  other  missionaries,  established 
themselves  in  the  place  They  immediately  began  to  preach 
♦he  Gcyj  el  to  the  neighbouring  savages,  and  though  their 
»ii^Cri.i  wus  ii:.)t  raj)id,  it    was   sufficient  to  animate  their 
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spirits.     In  1778  the  six  first  adults  of  this  place  were  bap. 
tised,  and  many  more  were  added  in  a  short  time. 

In  March  1782,  two  of  the  njissionaries  experienced  i^ 
most  merciful  interposition  of  Providence  when  their  lives 
were  in  the  utmost  danger.  Samuel  Liebisch,  one  of  the 
missionaries  at  Nain,  being  at  that  time  entrusted  with  the 
genernl  direction  of  the  settlements  in  Labrador,  the  duties 
of  his  office  required  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Okkak,  in  which 
he  was  accompanied  by  Will.'am  Turner,  another  of  the 
missionaries.  They  set  out  on  their  journey  in  a  sledge 
driven  by  one  of  their  baptized  Esquimaux,  and  were  joined 
by  another  sledge  of  Esquimaux,  the  whole  party  consisting 
of  five  men,  one  woman,  and  a  child.  All  were  in  good 
spirits  ;  the  morning  was  clear,  the  stars  shining  with  un- 
common lustre,  and,  as  the  track  over  the  frozen  sea  was 
in  the  best  order,  they  travelled  with  ease  at  the  rate  of  six 
or  seven  miles  an  hour,  so  that  they  hoped  to  reach  Okkak 
in  two  or  three  days.  After  passing  the  island  in  the  bay 
of  Nain,  they  kept  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast, 
both  to  gain  the  smoothest  part  of  the  ice,  and  to  avoid  the 
high  and  rocky  promontory  of  Kiglapeit.  About  eight 
o*clock  they  met  a  sledge  with  Esquimaux  turning  in  to- 
wards the  land,  who  gave  them  some  hints  that  it  might  be 
as  well  to  return.  As  the  missionaries,  however,  saw  nu 
cause  for  alarm,  and  suspected  that  the  other  party  merely 
wished  to  enjuy  the  company  of  their  friends  a  Utile  longer, 
they  proceeded  on  their  way.  After  some  time,  their  own 
Esquimaux  remarked  that  there  was  a  ground-swell  under 
the  ice.  It  was  then  hardly  perceptible,  except  on  lying 
down  and  applying  the  ear  close  to  the  ice,  when  u  liullow 
disagreeably  grating  and  roaring  noise  was  heard,  as  if  as- 
cending from  the  abyss.  The  si(y  remained  clear,  except 
towards  the  east,  where  a  bank  uf  light  clouds  appeared, 
interspersed  with  some  dark  streaks  ;  but  as  the  wind  blew 
strong  from  the  north-west,  nothing  less  ivas  expected  than 
a  sudden  change  of  weather. 
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The  sun  had  now  reached  its  heig^ht,  and  there  was  as  yet 
little  or  no  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  sky.  But  us 
(he  motion  of  the  sea  under  the  ice  had  grown  more  percep- 
tible, the  travellers  became  rather  alarmed,  and  b«gan  to 
think  it  prudent  to  keep  closer  to  the  shore.  The  ice  also, 
in  many  places,  had  large  cracks  and  fissures,  some  of  which 
formed  chasms  of  one  or  two  feet  wide ;  but  as  these  are 
not  uncommon  even  in  its  best  state,  and  the  dogs  easily 
leap  over  them,  the  sledge  following  without  danger,  they 
are  terrible  only  to  strangers. 

B  ut  as  soon  as  the  sun  declined  towards  the  west,  the 
wind  increased  to  a  storm,  the  bank  of  clouds  from  the  east 
began  to  ascend,  and  the  dark  streaks  to  put  themselves  in 
motion  against  the  wind.  The  snow  was  violently  driven 
about  by  partial  whirlwinds,  both  on  the  ice  and  from  oflfthe 
peaks  of  the  high  mountains,  and  filled  the  air.  At  the 
same  time  the  swell  had  increased  so  much  that  its  eflfucts 
upon  the  ice  were  very  extraordinary  and  not  less  alarming. 
The  sledges,  instead  of  gliding  smoothly  alon^  upon  an 
even  surface,  now  ran  with  violence  after  the  dogs,  and  now 
seemed  with  difiiculty  to  mount  a  rising  hill ;  for  the  elas- 
ticity of  so  vast  a  body  of  ice,  many  leagues  square,  resting 
on  a  troubled  sea,  though  it  was  in  «ome  parts  three  or  four 
yards  thick,  gave  it  an  undulatory  motion,  not  unlike  that 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  accommodating  itself  to  the  surface  of 
a  rippling  stream.  Noises,  too,  were  now  distinctly  heard 
in  many  directions,  like  the  report  of  cannon,  owing  to  the 
bursting  of  the  ice  at  a  distance. 

Dismayed  at  these  prognostics,  the  travellers  drove  witli 
all  haste  towards  the  shore',  intending  to  take  up  their  night- 
quarters  on  the  north  side  of  the  Uivak  ;  but  as  they  approncii- 
ed  it,  the  prospect  before  thera  was  truly  terrific.  The  ice, 
having  burst  loose  from  the  rucks,  was  heaved  up  and  down, 
grinding  and  breaking  into  a  thousand  pieces  against  the 
precipice,  with  a  tremendous  noise,  which,  added  to  tiie 
roaring  of  the  wind,  and  the  driving  of  the  snow,  so  con- 
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founded  them,  that  (hey  ulmost  lust  the  power  of  ueeing  or 
bearing  any  thing  distinctly.  To  make  the  land  at  any  risk 
vras  now  the  only  hope  they  had  left ;  but  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  the  frighted  dogs  couM  be  forced  forwards, 
the  whole  body  of  ice  sinking  frequently  below  the  surface 
of  the  rocks,  then  rising  above  it ;  and  as  the  only  tiine  for 
landing  was  the  moment  of  its  gaining^  the  level  of  the  shore, 
the  attempt  was  extremely  nice  and  hazardous.  By  God's 
mercy,  however,  it  succeeded ;  both  sledges  gained  the 
land  and  were  drawn  up  the  beach,  though  with  much 
difliculty. 

Scarcely  had  they  reached  the  shore,  when  that  part  of 
the  ice,  from  which  they  had  just  escaped,  burst  asunder, 
and  the  water  rushing  up  from  beneath,  covered  and  pre- 
cipitated it  into  the  deep.  In  an  instant,  as  if  at  a  signal, 
the  whole  mass  of  ice  extending  for  several  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  began 
to  crack  and  sink  under  theiuimense  waves.  The  scene  was 
tremendous  and  awfully  grand  ;  the  monstrous  fields  of  ice 
raising  themselves  out  of  the  ocean,  striking  against  each 
other,  and  plunging  into  the  deep,  with  a  violence  not  to  be 
described,  and  a  noise  like  the  discharge  of  innumerable 
batteries  of  heavy  guns.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
roaring  of  the  wind  and  sea,  and  the  dashing  of  the  waves 
and  ice  against  the  rocks,  filled  the  travellers  with  sensa- 
tions of  awe  and  horror  which  almost  deprived  them  of  the 
power  of  utterance.  They  stood  overwhelmed  with  aston- 
ishment at  their  miraculous  escape,  and  even  the  pagan  Es- 
<|uimaux  expressed  gratitude  to  God  for  their  deliverance. 

The  Esquimaux  now  began  to  build  a  snow  house,  about 
thirty  paces  from  the  beach,  and  about  nine  o'clock  all  of 
them  crept  into  it,  thankful  for  even  such  a  place  of  refuge 
from  the  chilling  and  violent  blasts  of  the  storm.  Before 
entering  it,  they  once  more  tiu'ned  their  eyes  to  tlie  sea, 
which  was  now  free  from  ice,  and  beheld,  with  horror  mingled 
with  gratitude,  tbe«iiormous  waves  driving  furiously  before 
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tne  wind,  like  huge  floating  easUM,  and  approaching  the 
shore,  where,  with  hideous  commotion,  they  dashed 
against  the  rocks,  foaming,  and  filling  the  air  wi'a  their 
spray.  The  whole  company  now  took  supper,  and,  after 
singing  an  evening  hymn,  they  lay  down  to  rest  about  ten 
o'clock.  The  Esquimaux  were  soon  fast  asleep,  but  Liebisoh 
could  get  no  rest,  being  kept  awake  by  the  tumult  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  suffering  at  the  same  time  from  a  sore  throat, 
which  gave  him  great  pain. 

The  wakefulness  of  the  missionary  proved  the  deliverance 
of  the  whole  party  from  sudden  destruction.  About  two 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  Li'^bisch  was  startled  by  some  drops 
of  salt  water  falling  from  ^he  roof  of  the  snow  house  upon 
his  lips.  Though  rather  alarmed  on  tasting  it,  he  lay  quiet 
till  the  dropping  became  more  frequent,  when,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  give  the  alarm,  a  tremendous  surf  broke  all  at 
once  close  to  the  house,  discharging  a  quantity  of  water  into 
it ;  a  second  quickly  followed,  and  carried  away  the  slab  of 
snow  placed  as  a  door  before  the  entrance.  The  brethren 
immediately  cried  out  to  the  Esquimaux  to  rise  and  quit 
the  place.  They  jumped  up  in  an  instant ;  one  of  them  cut 
a  passage  with  bis  knife  through  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
each  seizing  some  part  of  the  baggage,  threw  it  out  un  a 
higher  part  of  the  beach.  While  the  missionary  Turner 
assisted  the  Esquimaux,  Liebisch  and  the  woman  and  child 
Hed  to  a  neighbouring  eminence.  The  latter  were  wrapt  up 
in  a  large  skin,  and  the  former  took  shelter  behind  a  rock, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  stand  against  the  wind,  snow,  and 
sleet.  Scarcely  had  the  rest  of  the  company  joined  them 
in  this  retreat,  when  an  enormous  wave  carried  away  the 
whole  house. 

In  this  manner  were  they  a  second  time  delivered  from 
tlie  most  imminent  danger  of  death ;  but  the  remaining  hours 
of  the  night  were  passed  in  great  distress  and  tbe  most  pain- 
ful reflections.  Before  the  day  dawned,  the  Esquimaux  cut 
n  hole  into  a  lart^c  drift  of  snow,  (o  screen  tliu  woman  uiid 
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;.'hil(f,  and  the  two  missionaries.  Liebisch,  however,  could 
not  bear  the  closeness  of  the  air,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  at 
the  entrance^  where  they  covered  him  with  skins  to  defend 
him  against  the  cold,  as  the  pain  in  hi^i  throat  was  extreme. 
As  soon  us  it  was  light,  they  built  another  snow  house,  about 
eight  f(  <^t  square,  and  six  or  seven  feet  high;  yet  their 
accommodations  were  still  very  miserable. 

The  missionaries  had  taken  but  a  small  stock  of  provisions 
with  them,  merely  sufficient  for  the  journey  to  Okkak,  ond 
the  Esquimaux  had  nothing  at  all.  They  were,  *'jere- 
fore,  obliged  to  divide  their  small  stock  into  daily  portions, 
('Specially  as  there  appeared  no  hope  of  soon  quitting  this 
dreary  place,  and  reaching  the  habitations  of  men.  Only 
two  ways  were  left  fur  effecting  this  ;  either  to  attempt  the 
passage  across  the  wild  and  unfrequented  mountain  ofKig- 
lapeit,  or  to  wait  for  a  new  ice-track  over  the  sea,  which 
might  not  be  formed  for  several  weeks.  They  therefore 
resolved  to  serve  out  no  more  than  a  biscuit  and  a  half  a 
day  to  each.  The  missionaries  every  day  endeavoured  to 
boil  so  much  water  over  their  lamp  as  might  serve  them  for 
coffee.  They  were  all  preserved  in  good  health,  and  Lie- 
bisch  very  unexpectedly  recovered  on  the  first  day  from  his 
sore  throat.  The  Esquimaux,  too,  kept  up  their  spirits, 
and  even  the  sorcerer,  Kassigiak,  declared  that  it  was  pro* 
per  to  be  thankful  that  they  were  still  alive. 

Towards  noon  of  the  second  day,  the  weather  cleared, 
and  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  p'^rfeclly 
free  from  ice ;  but  the  eveninj?  was  again  stormy,  so  that 
the  party  could  not  stir  out  of  their  snow  house,  which  made 
the  Esquimaux  very  low  spirited  and  melancholy.  Kas> 
sigiak  suggested,  that  it  would  ba  well  "  to  try  to  make 
good  weather  ;"  but  this  the  missionaries,  of  course,  op- 
posed, and  told  him  that  his  heathenish  practices  were  of  no 
avail.  They  were,  likewise,  so  pressed  for  provisions,  that 
the  Esquimaux  ate,  one  day,  an  old  sack,  made  of  fish- 
skin  ;  llie  nt'xt  <lay  tliey  begun  to  tievour  a  filthy  worn  (lut 
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Hkin,  which  had  served  them  for  a  mattruBS.  At  the  first 
(>('  these  meals,  they  kept  repeating,  in  a  low  humming 
tone,  *'  You  were  a  sack  but  a  little  while  ago,  and  now  you 
are  food  for  us/*  The  savages,  however,  possess  the  coo< 
venient  quality  of  being  able  to  compose  themselves  to  sleep 
whenever  they  please,  and,  if  necessary,  they  will  sleep  for 
days  and  nights  together.  The  temperature  of  the  air  hav- 
ing been  rather  mild,  occasioned  a  new  source  of  distress; 
for  the  warm  exhalations  of  the  inhabitants  melted  the  roof 
of  the  snow  house,  and  this  caused  a  continual  dropping, 
which,  by  degrees,  soaked  every  thing  with  water,  and  left 
them  not  a  dry  thread  about  them,  nor  a  dry  place  to  lie  on. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  their  confinement,  the  floating  ice, 
which  had  for  some  time  covered  the  coast,  was  again  con- 
solidated into  a  firm  field.  The  Esquimaux  belonging  to 
the  other  sledge,  set  out  the  next  morning  to  pursue  their 
journey  to  Okkak ;  and  the  brethren  resolved  to  return 
again  to  Nain.  Mark,  the  Esquimaux  driver,  ran  all 
the  way  round  Kiglapeit,  before  the  sledge,  to  find  a  good 
track  ;  and,  after  travelling  three  hours,  they  reached  tlie 
bay,  and  were  consequently  out  of  danger.  Here  they  made 
a  meal  on  the  remnant  of  their  provisions ;  and  thus  re- 
freshed, continued  their  journey  without  stopping  till  they 
reached  Nain,  where  they  arrived  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived,  with  what  gratitude  to  God 
the  whole  family  at  Nain  bade  them  welcome;  during  the 
storm,  they  had  entertained  considerable  apprehensions  for 
their  safety,  though  its  violence  was  not  so  much  felt  there, 
the  coast  being  protected  by  the  islands.  The  Esquimaux, 
who  had  met  the  two  sledges  when  setting  out,  and  had 
warned  the  travellers,  in  their  own  obscure  manner,  of  the 
ground-swell,  now  threw  out  hints  which  terrified  their 
friends,  and  especially  the  wives  of  the  two  missionaries. 
One  of  these  Esquimaux,  to  whom  Liebisch  was  indebted 
for  some  article  of  <iress,  came  to  his  wife  for  payment 
**  Wait  a  little,"  answered  she;  "  when  my  husband  returns 
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lie  will  settle  with  you  ;  for  I  am  unacquainted  with  tlie 
bargain  between  you.'*  "  Samuel  and  William/'  replied 
the  Esquimaux,  **  will  return  no  more  to  Nain.**  **  How, 
not  return  !  what  makes  you  say  so  ?"  After  some  pause, 
he  replied,  in  a  low  tone,  **  Samuel  and  William  are  np 
more  !  all  their  bones  are  broken,  and  in  the  stomachs  of 
the  sharks.**  He  was  so  certain  of  their  destruction,  that  he 
was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  wait  their  return.  He 
could  not  believe  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  escape  the 
tempest,  considering  the  course  they  were  taking.  All  their 
brethren,  therefore,  joined  the  more  fervently  in  their  thanks- 
givings for  this  signal  deliverance. 

The  same  missionary,  Turner,  made  two  inland  expedi- 
tions, in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1780,  in  company  of  an 
Esquimaux  hunting  party.  On  their  way  to  the  principal 
haunts  of  the  rein-deer,  they  had  to  cross  a  lake  fifty  miles 
long  and  about  one  mile  broad,  with  high  mountainous  shores. 
The  deer  rove  in  herds  round  the  banks  of  numerous  smaller 
lakes  ;  into  these  they  are  driven  by  the  Esquimaux,  who 
Ihen  pursue  them  in  their  kajaks,  and  easily  dispatch  them 
ivith  the  spear.  But  the  constitution  of  the  missionary  re- 
ceived a  severe  shock,  from  the  intense  cold  and  violent 
storms  of  snow  to  which  he  was  exposed,  added  to  (he 
change  from  his  ordinary  diet  to  raw  rein-deer^s  flesh,  which 
was  his  chief  subsistence  during  these  journeys  ;  and  the  at- 
tempt was  never  repeated. 

In  the  summer  of  1782,'  the  brethren  began  a  third  mis- 
sionary settlement  to  the  south,  on  the  spot  which  they  had 
formerly  marked  ouc  and  purchased  from  the  Esquimaux. 
This  station  received  the  name  of  Hopedale ;  Erhard  and 
his  companions  having  given  this  name  to  the  place,  not  far 
distant,  where  they  first  landed,  and  built  a  house.  The 
first  proclamation  of  the  gospel  in  this  neighbourhood  ex- 
cited a  considerable  sensation,  which  seemed  to  augur  fa- 
vourably for  its  reception  ;  but  various  obstacles  soon  showed 
themselves,  which  threatened    for  a  *ime  to  retard,  if  not 
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entirely  to  arrest  its  progress.  The  spirit  of  tralTic  had  be- 
come extremely  prevalent  amongst  the  southern  Esquimaux; 
the  hope  of  exaggerated  advantages  which  they  might  de- 
rive from  a  voyage  to  the  European  factories,  wholly  ah* 
stracted  their  thoughts  from  religious  inquiries  ;  and  one 
boat-load  followed  another  throughout  the  summer.  A 
Frenchman  from  Canada,  named  Makko,  who  had  newly 
settled  in  the  south,  and  who  sustained  the  double  charac- 
ter of  a  trader  and  Catholic  priest,  was  particularly  success- 
ful in  enticing  the  Esquimaux  by  the  motil  tempting  offers. 
Besides  the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  these  expedi- 
tions in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  so  large  a  proportion  of 
their  wares  w^re  thus  conveyed  to  the  south,  that  the  an- 
nual vessel  which  brought  out  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries for  the  brethren,  and  articles  of  barter  for  the  natives, 
could  make  up  but  a  small  cargo  in  return  ;  though  the  bre- 
thren, unwilling  as  they  were  to  supply  this  ferocious  race 
with  instruments  which  might  facilitate  the  execution  of  their 
revengeful  projects,  furnished  them  with  the  fire-arms, 
which  they  would  otherwise,  and  on  any  terms,  have  pro- 
cured from  the  south. 

Another  unfavorable  circumstance  for  the  new  misssion, 
was  the  neighbourhood  of  Arvertok,  whose  heathen  inhabi- 
tants too  frequently  allured  their  believing  countrymen 
to  join  them  in  practices  of  the  grossest  superstition  ;  mak- 
ing them  promise  to  return  to  their  former  pagan  habits, 
which,  however,  they  were  to  conceal  from  the  observation 
of  the  missionaries  ;  and  when  their  enticements  proved  un- 
availing, their  chief,  Kapik,  threatened  to  kill  the  refrac- 
tory by  his  torngak. 

The  same  temptations  and  the  same  propensity  to  min- 
gle again  with  their  pagan  countrymen,  in  those  forbidden 
diversions,  which,  however  innocent  in  themselves,  were, 
from  their  accompaniments,  uniformly  found  to  debase  and 
brutalize  their  minds,  existed  in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree, 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  elder  settlcmentSc    A 
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kaclie,  or  j>leasure- house,  which,  to  the  grief  of  the  mit- 
sionaries,  was  erected  in  J777,  by  tha  stivfiges,  near  Nain, 
and  resorted  to  by  visitors  from  Okkak,  has  been  described 
by  the  brethren^  It  was  built  entirely  of  snow,  sixteen  feet 
high  and  seventy  square.  The  entrance  was  by  a  round 
porch,  which  communicated  with  the  main  body  of  the  house 
by  a  long  avenue,  terminated  at  the  farther  end  by  a  heart- 
shaped  aperture,  about  eighteen  inches  broad  and  two  feet 
in  height.  For  greater  solidity,  the  wall  near  the  entrance 
was  congealed  into  ice  by  water  poured  upon  it.  Near  the 
entry  was  a  pillar  of  ice  supporting  the  lamp,  and  addition 
a1  light  was  let  i'ft' through  a  transparent  plate  of  ice  in  the 
side  of  the  building.  A  string  hung  from  the  middle  of  the 
roof,  by  which  a  small  bone  was  suspended,  with  four  holes 
driven  through  it.  Round  this,  all  the  women  were  col- 
lected, behind  whom  stood  the  men  and  boys,  having  each 
along  stick,  shod  «vith  iron.  The  siring  was  now  set  a 
swinging,  and  the  men,  all  together,  thrust  Mieir  sticks 
over  the  Leads  of  their  wires  at  the  bone,  till  one  of  them 
succeeded  in  striking  a  hole.  A  loud  acclamation  ensued  : 
the  man  sat  down  on  a  snow  seat,  and  the  victor,  after  go- 
ing two  or  three  times  round  the  house  singing,  was  kissed 
by  all  the  men  and  boys  ;  he  then  suddenly  made  his  exit 
through  the  avenue,  and,  on  his  return,  the  game  was  re- 
newed. 

To  discourage  these  proceedings  as  much  as  possible,  (lie 
missionaries  directed  their  believing  Esquimaux  to  build 
themselves  houses  on  the  ground  belonging  to  the  settle- 
ments, in  which  none  were  permitted  to  reside  who  were 
not  seriously  resolved  to  renounce  heathenism,  and  all  its 
superstitions.  This  regulation  was  carried  into  execution 
in  Hopedale  in  1783 ;  and  the  same  winter  seventeen  persons 
were  admitted  as  candidates  for  baptism,  of  whom  six  were 
baptized  next  year. 

Of  the  three  stations,  Okkak  had  commonly  the  largest, 
and  Nain  the  smallest  number  of  Esquimaui*  resident  dur- 
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ing  the  winter.  The  preacliings  were  frequently  very  nu- 
merously attended,  both  at  the  former  place  and  at  Hope- 
dale,  owing  to  the  conflux  of  heathen  who  came  from  the 
neighbourhood.  Some  of  these,  from  time  to  time,  evinced 
a  sincere  disposition  i.9  receive  the  faith  of  Jesus,  and  were 
accordingly  bapti'ied  ;  so  that,  though  the  unhappy  trading 
voyages  before  mentioned  had  entirely  withdrawn  many  bap- 
tized families  from  the  congregation,  the  whole  number  in 
the  three  settlements  amounted,  in  1790,  to  about  eighty 
persons,  including  catechumens. 

A  singular  story,  which  circulated  at  Nain  in  1773,  and 
gained  credit  with  the  Esquimaux,  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
instance  of  that  deeply-rooted  inclination  for  the  marvellous 
and  supernatural  which  rendered  it  so  difficult,  even  for 
the  Christian  converts,  to  wean  themselves  from  their  attach- 
ment to  foritier  superstitious  notions  and  observances.  It 
was  reported  that  the  men  in  the  noL  th  had  at  length  killed 
Tnnukpak,  with  his  wife  and  children.  This  was  a  mur- 
lerer  of  Such  monstrous  size,  that,  while  he  stood  in  the 
valley  of  Nain,  he  might  have  rested  his  hand  on  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  adjacent  mountain.  His  dress  was  the  white 
skin  of  the  nennerluk,  an  amphibious  bear,  that  bunted  and 
devoured  the  seals,  each  of  whose  ears  was  large  enough 
for  the  'overing  of  a  capacious  tent.  This  beast  did  not 
scruple  to  eat  human  flesh,  when  he  came  on  shore,  whero 
some  affirmed  they  had  seen  him,  and  were  vexed  when 
their  testimony  was  doubted.  1  ndeed  the  brethren  in  Okkak 
thought  they  saw  such  a  seu-nionster  one  evening,  in  the 
August  of  1786,  which  rose  up  to  the  height  of  a  huge  ice- 
berg, in  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  showed  its  white  colour,  and 
then  plunged  down  again,  leaving  a  whirlpool  of  foam. 
The  Esquimaux,  without  hesitation,  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  nennerluk  ;  b  as  the  description  is  so  vague,  we  may 
justly  call  in  question  whether  they  were  not  deceived  by 
some  tumbling  ice-berg. 

With  regard  to  their  outward  subsistence,  the  natives  have 
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iDore  abundant  and  varidus  resources  than  the  Greenland^ 
era.  Besides  whales  and  seals,  the  bays  are  stocked  with 
large  shoals  of  cod  and  other  fish j  and  the  rivulets  afford 
such  plenty  of  salmon-trout,  that  the  missionaries  at  Nain 
have,  in  favourable  years,  taken  5000  in  the  spa^e  of  a  week. 
The  land  furnishes  a  variety  of  fowl,  hares,  and  rein-deer, 
which  are  sometimes  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  interior, 
and  the  Esquimaux  have  killed  300  in  a  single  hunt.  Yet 
these  supplies  are  so  precarious,  and  so  badly  husbanded 
by  (his  unthrifty  race,  that  they  are  not  unfrequently  reduced 
to  the  greatest  straits  in  winter.  Towards  the  end  of  1795, 
for  instance,  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions  was  experienced 
in  Nain,  and  five  of  the  Esquimaux  were  obliged  to  set  out 
in  sledges  to  fetch  the  deer  which  they  had  killed  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  deposited  under  stones.  In  this  journey,  which 
occupied  a  week,  they  c'*uld  not  have  travelled  less  than 
800  miles,  with  do,  other  sustenance  than  raw  meat  and  cold 
water. 

In  August,  1799,  the  missionaries  at  Nain  were  surprisckl 
by  a  visit  from  a  native  of  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
coast,  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  a  wonderful  accident. 
He  had  gone  out  on  the  ice  in  the  January  of  1797,  with 
three  companions,  to  hunt  seals ;  but  they  were  driven  out 
to  sea,  with  the  fragment  on  which  they  stood,  by  a  strong 
wind,  till  they  lost  sight  of  land.  They  must,  if  their  reck- 
oning was  correct,  have  spent  four  months  on  this  floating 
voyage,  during  which  time  they  subsisted  on  raw  seals, 
which  they  caught  in  great  numbers,  and  was  at  length  car- 
ried to  shore  in  a  distant  part  of  the  south.  The  simple  and 
confidential  manner  of  this  Northlander  favourably  distin- 
guished him  from  his  southern  countrymen. 

Amidst  the  discouraging  lukewarmness  and  deadness 
which  prevailed  amongst  many  members  of  their  flock,  and 
the  open  deviations  of  several  who  had  already  been  bap- 
tized, the  brethren  had  the  pleasure  to  perceive  that  on 
some  hearts  the  word  of  atonement  had  taken  its  natural 
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effect,  producing  a  thorough  change  of  conduct  and  senti- 
ment, and  in  the  hour  of  parting  nature  affording  the  true 
believer  a  firm  ground  of  faith  and  hope.  Amongst  the  fore- 
rooMt  of  this  class  was  the  widow  Esther,  who  departed,  at 
Okkak,  in  1792.  Being  at  Nain,  on  a  visit  with  her  parents, 
she  heard  of  Jesus  as  her  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and, 
though  quite  a  child,  she  retained  a  deep  impression  of  these 
saving  truths.  It  became  her  practice,  as  she  afterwards 
related,  to  resort  to  a  retired  part  of  the  hill,  near  Killanek, 
her  birth-place,  and  there  pour  forth  her  prayers  and  com- 
plaints before  her  heavenly  Friend.  After  the  death  of  her 
father,  she  became  the  third  wife  of  a  man  of  a  rough  &nd 
brutal  disposition,  who  was  a  murderer  and  sorcerer.  The 
miseries  T/hich  she  bad  to  endure  from  this  marriage  did 
not  cease  with  the  death  of  her  husband  ;  she  was  hated  on 
his  account,  and  her  two  children  so  cruelly  beaten  that 
they  died  in  consequence.  At  length,  the  baptized  Rebecca, 
who  pitied  her  in  this  distress,  took  her  with  her  to  Okkak. 
Here  her  ardent  aspirations  for  all  the  blessings  of  Christ's 
family  were  soon  satisfied,  ^nd  she  passed  the  remainder  of 
her  mortal  life  in  an  increasingly  happy  communion  with  her 
God.  "  He  is  my  Father,**  she  would  often  say  ;  **  where- 
ver I  ftm,  he  is  with  me  ;  and  I  can  tell  him  all  my  wants." 
She  was  the  first  of  the  Esquimaux  who  kept  their  profes- 
sion of  fftith  unblemished  to.  the  end.  8he  constantly  de- 
clined all  offers  of  marriage,  whether  from  believers  or  hea- 
thens, that  she  might  continue,  in  summer  as  well  as  win- 
ter, with  the  brethren.  Her  natural  talents  were  consider- 
able, and  she  soon  learned  to  read  and  write.  In  her  illness 
she  expressed  her  feelings  in  the  words  of  holy  writ :  "  Whe- 
ther I  live,  I  live  unto  the  Lord,  or  whether  I  di^,  I  die 
unto  the  Lord  ;  >vhether  I  live,  therefore,  or  die,  I  am  the 
Lord*s.  He  laid  down  his  life  for  my  ransom,  and  he  will 
ke^"^  his  purchase.**     She  died  in  her  thirtieth  year. 

About  the  same  time,  the  missionaries  had  the  pleasure 
to  witness  the  converdion  of  Tuglavina,  a  noted  Esquimaux^ 

A  a  2 
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who,  with  bis  wife  Miklcuk,  had  rendered  great  assistance 
tu  them  ill  their  settlement  at  Labrador.  By  bis  strength, 
courage,  and  penetration,  combined  with  the  reputation  of 
a  potent  wiiard,  he  had  acquired  an  unbounded  influence 
over  his  weaker  countrymen,,  and  bis  word  passed  for  law. 
He  bad  committed  hiany  murders  with  his  own  hands,  and 
was  accessary  to  many  more ;  for  if  any  one  had  incurred 
his  resentment,  he  had  only  to  declare  that  the  torngak  had 
decreed  his  death,  and  a  multitude  of  hands  were  instantly 
raised   to  seal  the  doom.     But  in  the  progress  of  years,, 
when  his  bodily  vigour  began  to  decline,  bis  extraordinary 
ascendency,  which  rested  entirely  upon  his  personal  quali* 
ties,  declined  with  it,  according  to  the  common  fate  of  sa- 
vage cbieftains>    His  friends  of  bis  own  standing  were  con-^ 
tinually  dropping  off,  while  those  who  inherited  the  wrongs 
done  to  their  murdered  or  insulted  kinsmen,  were  strong  in 
youth  and  number.     Tuglavioa  was  reduced  to  poverty ;  of 
his  numerous  wives,  some  deserted  him  in  the  wnne  of  bis 
fortunes,  others  were  violently  taken  from  him,  without  bis 
daring  to  make  any  resistance ;  and  only  one  of  them  all  ris« 
mained.     In  these  depressed  circumstanced,  be  could  no' 
longer  repress  those  pangs  of  compunction  and  remorse  by 
which  he  was  assailed.     On  the  first  arrival  of  the  brethren 
in  the  country,  he  had  been  convinced  by  their  testimony,' 
that  he  was  a  guilty  and  miserable  man,  exposed  to  inevit- 
able destruction,  if  he  persisted  in  bis  career  ;  but  be  stiN 
found  means  to  soothe  the  secret  voice  of  conscience.    Now, 
however,  he  declared  bis  resolution  to  change  bis  life,  that 
be  might  seek  forgivenes  for  his  crimes,  of  which  he  made 
a  free  disclosure   to  the  missionaries,  and  find  rest  for  bis 
soul.     On  bis  pressing  request,  he  was  permitted  to  reside 
with  his  family  at  Nain;  and,  though  bis  pride  led  him  at 
first  into  temporary  aberrations  from  the  right  path,  be  gave 
such  proofs  of  sincerity,  that  he  was  received  into  the  con- 
gregation on  Christmas- (^ay,  1798.    He  had  been  baptized 
in  Chateau  Bay  by  a  prf-jbyterian  minister,  during  a  dnnij^e* 
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rniis  illness.  After  his  admission  to  the  holy  communion, 
he  made  visible  progrflBS  in  humility  and  all  other  christian 
graces,  and  showed  great  anj(iety  for  the  conversion  of  his 
heathen  countrymen,  to  which  he  contributed  all  in  his  power. 
Yet  he  once  more  suffered  high  thoughts  to  seduce  him  into 
such  gross  improprieties  that  it  was  necessary  to  exclude 
him  for  a  time  from  the  Lord*s  table,  until  he  came  to  a  due 
sense  of  his  misconduct.  He  died  in  1798^  after  a  short  iU- 
ness,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  establishment  at  Hopedale  had 
been  to  promote  an  intercourse  with  the  Red  Indians  who 
lived  in  the  interior,  and  sometimes  approached  in  small 
parties  to  the  coast.  A  mutual  reserve  subsisted  between 
them  and  the  Esquimaux,  and  the  latter  fled  with  the  great- 
est trepidation,  when  they  discovered  any  traces  of  them  in 
tlieir  neighbourhood.  In  1700,  however,  much  of  this  cold- 
ness was  removed,  when  several  families  6t  these  Indians 
came  to  Kippokak,  an  European  factory  about  twenty 
nulles  distant  from  Hopedale.  In  April,  1709,  the  mis- 
sionaries conversed  with  two  of  them,  a  father  and  son,  who 
came  to  Hopedale  to  buy  tobacco.  It  appeared  that  they 
were  i^ttached  to  the  service  of  some  Canadians  in  the 
southern  settlements,  as  well  as  many  others  of  their  tribe, 
and  had  been  baptized  by  the  French  priests.  They  evi- 
dently regarded  the  Esquimaux  with  alarm,  though  they 
endeavoured  to  conceal  their  suspicions,  excusing  themselves 
from  lodging  in  their  tents,  on  account  of  their  uncleanly 
habits.  At  parting  they  assured  the  brethren  that  they  would 
in  future  receive  frequent  visits  from  their  countrymen ;  but 
this  has  not  yet  been  the  case. 

In  1800,  a  most  melancholy  accident  occurred  at  the  set- 
tlement just  mentioned*  The  missionary  Reiman,  having 
gone  out  alone  on  the  2nd  of  December  to  shoot  partridges, 
returned  no  more,  having  probably  lost  his  life  by  the  ice 
breaking  under  hun.  As  the  weather  was  remarkably  flue, 
the  brethren  and  Esquimaux  persevered  in  their  search  for 
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him  nine  dayS|  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  for  though  his  foot- 
steps were  seen  iu  seteral  places  on  the  snow,  they  were  lost 
again  on  the  ice,  nor  were  his  remains  ever  discovered. 

Towards  the  close  of  1804,  the  indifferent  success  whicli 
h^  hitherto  attended  the  labours  of  the  missionaries,  owing 
to  causes  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  roving 
dispositions  of  the  natives,  their  lurking  unbelief  manifested 
in  their  addiction  to  superstitious  practices,  particularly  in 
cases  of  illness,  and  th^  absence  of  a  vital  principle  of  god-< 
liness  even  amongst  those  who  led  a  moral  and  decent  life, 
was  succeeded  by  a  new  and  a  brighter  period.  A  fire  front 
the  Lord  was  kindled  at  Hopedale,  the  ve"y  place  which 
before  presented  the  greatest  discouragements,  and  spread 
from  thence  to  the  other  two  settlements. 

When  the  Esquimaux  of  this  congregation  returned  from 
their  summer  excursions,  our  missionaries  were  delighted  to. 
find  that  they  bad  not  only  been  preserved  from  sinful  prac-p 
tices,  but  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  They  had  attained  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
natural  depravity  of  their  hearts,  and  the  wretched  state  of 
persons  void  of  faith  in  Christ.  This  constrained  them  to 
cry  for  mercy  ;  and  there  w^s  reason  to  believe  that  some 
at  least,  had  found  forgiveness  of  their  sins  in  hia  blood, 
by  which  their  hearts  were  filled  with  joy  and  comfort  in  be- 
lieving. Out  of  tne  abundance  of  the  heart,  their  mouths 
spake  of  the  love  and  power  of  Jesus  ;  and  their  energetic 
declarations  made  a  serious  impression  on  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  began  to  see  the  necessity  of  true  con- 
version ;  and  earnestly  sought  for  peace  with  God.  Even 
several  of  the  children  were  similarly  affected.  The  mis<t 
sionaries  received  daily  visits  from  their  people,  who  either 
came  to  enquire,  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved ;  or  to 
testify  of  the  grfice  of  God,  which  they  had  already  expe- 
rienced. 

While  this  heavenly  flame  was  in  full  blase  at  Hopedale, 
two  Esquimaux,   Siksigak  and  K'lpik,  arrived  there  from 
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Nain.  The  former  of  them  brought  hig  wife  with  him,  whom 
he  bad  married  from  tbenoe  two  years  before,  inteDding  to 
return  her  to  her  mother,  and  take  another  who  promised  to 
second  him  inerery  heathenish  abomination,  and  to  leave  the 
Christian   Esquimaux  altogether.    On  entering  his  own 
mother's  house,  who  likewise  lived  at  Ilopedalu,  he  fdund 
the  family  engaged  in  evening  prayer.    They  went  on 
without  being  disturbed  by  his  arrival ;  and  he  sat  down 
quite  astonished  at  what  he  saw  and  heard,  not  knowing 
what  they  were  doing.    On  his  informing  them  of  the  pur- 
port of  his  visit,  the  whole  company  began  to  entreat  him 
most  earnestly  not  to  part  from  his  wife,  but  rather  to  turn 
with  his  whole  heart  to  Jesus.    The  missionaries  too,  added 
their  exhortations  to  the  same  effect,  but  he  persisted  in  bis 
determination.    His  relations,  perceiving  that  he  was  im- 
movably fixed,  resorted  to  prayer.     The  following  day  they 
all  assembled  in  his  mother's  house,  and  in  his  presence, 
joined  in  fervent  supplication  for  his  conversion.    His  mo- 
ther, amongst  the  rest,  uttered  the  following  petition :  **  O 
tny  Lord  Jesus  !  behold,  this  is  my  child  ;  I  now  give  him 
up  to  thee ;    Oh,  accept  of  him,   and  suffer  him  nut  to  be 
lost  for  ever  !"     This  scene,  so  unprecedented  and  unex- 
pected   had  an  instantaneous  effect  on  the  young  man ;  he 
was  filled  with  concern  for  his  salvation ;  his  whole  heart 
seemed  changed ;  he  desisted  from  his  wicked  purpose,  took 
back  his  wife,  and  Became  an  bumble  enquirer  after  the 
truth,  to  whom  the  Lord  afterwards  showed  great  mercy. 
His  companion,  Kapik,  was  also  powerfully  awakened  by 
the  instrumentality  of  his  relations. 

On  their  return  to  Nain,  these  two  men,  with  energy  and 
boldness,  preached  Jesus  to  their  countrymen.  Some  of  their 
friends  heard  them  with  astonishment ;  others  mocked  and 
hated  them  ;  but  the  impression  on  the  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  a  pleasing  and  permanent  one.  "  We  saw  sevefal 
of  our  people,*'  say  the  missionaries,  "  yielding  by  degrees 
to  conviction,  and  beginning  to  doubt  whether  their  Chris- 
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tianity  wat  of  tbe  right  kind,  and  whetlier  tliey  had  not  been 
deceiving  ihemselvei  and  others.  They  came  and  volun- 
tarily confeiied  their  sins,  lume  with  many  tears,  and  in  a 
manner  of  which  we  had  no  initanoei  before.  The  more 
they  reflected  on  their  former  life,  the  more  deeply  wcrH 
they  convinced  of  the  treachery  of  their  hearts  ;  they  wept 
on  account  of  the  deceit  they  had  so  often  practised,  and 
confessed  to  us  things  of  which  we  could  have  formed  no 
conception.  Though  we  could  not  but  feel  pain  on  account 
of  their  former  hypocrisy,  our  grief  was  balanced  by  the 
joy  we  felt  at  the  amating  power  of  our  Saviour*s  grace,  by 
which  their  hearts  *.vere  thus  broken  and  softened.  Our 
drooping  faith  and  courage  revived,  and  we  saw  clearly 
that  with  God  nothing  is  ii.ipussible." 

The  news  of  these  events  was  carried  to  Okkak  by  visi- 
tors from  Nain,  and  fvas  acco(npanied  with  the  same  happy 
effects.  Many  of  the  heathen  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, were  so  astonished  at  these  occurrences  among  their 
balieving  countrymen,  that  they  resolved  to  move  to  one 
or  other  of  the  settlements.  Even  the  northern  Esquimaux 
viho  passed  through  the  place  on  their  trading  excursions, 
were  struck  with  admiration  on  beholding  this  genuine  work 
of  Gud.  They  came  frequently  to  converse  with  the  mis- 
aionaries,  iisteued  to  the  gospel  with  uncommon  attention, 
and  most  of  them  expressed  their  earnest  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  Jesus  as  their  Saviour.  They  expressed 
their  regret  that  they  lived  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  could 
not  well  forsake  their  native  country,  but  said  that  if  the 
missionaries  would  come  to  them  they  would  gladly  receive 
instruction. 

The  subsequent  years  of  the  mission  proved  that  this 
awakening  was  not  the  momentary  blaie  of  a  meteor,  scarce 
seen  before  it  is  extinguished,  but  a  divine  flame  emanating 
from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  kept  alive  by  his  gracious  in 
fluences.  Tbe  labours  of  the  missionaries  became  from  this 
time  comparatively  light,  for  their  instructions  were  no  Ion- 
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ger  listened  to  an  a  task,   but  received  with  avidity  hy  wiU 
ling  liearer:} ;  the  schools  were  diligently  frequented  botti 
by  old  and  young  ;  and  their  regular  and  devout  attendance 
on  public  worship,  showed  that  they  considered  it  no  \v.sn 
as  a  plensure  than  «  duty.     The  following  is  one  of  many 
similar  representations  given  by  the  brethren  of  the  conduct 
of  their  flock  :  "  We  hate  cause  to  rejoice,  "  they  write  in 
their  journsl,  181S,  'Mhat  we  know,   among  our  people, 
many  who  have  found  remission  of  their  sins  in  the  blood  of 
Jesus.     There  are  indeed  exceptions,  but  we  can  truly  snyf 
that  among  the  very  considerable  number  of  Esquimaux 
who  live  with  us,  we  know  of  few  who  are  not  serioutiiy  desi- 
rous to  profit  by  what  they  hear,  and  to  experience  uiid  enjoy 
themselves,  that  which  they  see  their  countrymen  {lossess. 
Our  communicants  give  us  pleasure,  for  it  is  the  wish  of 
their  very  hearts  to  live  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  their  Cdiiduet 
aflTords  proofs   of  the   sincerity  of  their  professions.  Thu», 
for  exitmple,  Esquimaux  sisters,  who  have  no  boat  of  their 
own,  venture  across  bays  some  miles  in  breudih,  sitting  be^ 
hind  their  husbands  on  their  narrow  ktijaks,  in  order  to  he 
present  at  the  Holy  Sacrament,  though  at  the  peril  uf  their 
liTes.     The  baptised  and  candidates  for   baptism  ulso  de- 
clare, whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  pri- 
vately with  us,  that  they  seek  satisfaction  in  nothing  in:t  in 
living  to  Jesus,  and  that  their  favoiiiite  occupation,  in  lei- 
sure hours,  consbts  in  singing  hymn!!<  and  reading  the  Gos- 
pels which  have  been  printed  for  their  benefit.    Their  Chris- 
tian deportment  has  this  natural  consequence,  that  their 
neighbours  who  have  not  joined  us,  are  inspired  with  a  de- 
sire to  become  equally  happy  and  contented^    Our  young 
people  are  a  constant  subject  of  our  most  earnest  supplica- 
tion uotb  the  Lord,  that  He  would  reveal  himself  to  their 
hearts ;  nor  are  there  wanting  instances  amongst  them  of 
the  efficacy  of  divine  grace.     All  these  blessings,  which  we 
can  only  briefly  touch  upon,  call  for  our  sincerest  gratitude 
Unto  the  Lord  ;  we  devote  ourselves  most  willingly  to  the 
P.  V.  8.  B  b 
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service  ;  and  if  we  may  he  permitted  to  bring  but  one  ston» 
to  the  building  of  his  earthly  Jerusalem,  how  great  will  b« 
our  joy  !" 

Many  pleasing  incidents  might  be  detailed  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  this  statement,  but  it  would  swell  this  sketch  to  a 
size  inconsistent  with  the  brevity  to  be  observed  in  this  nar- 
rative. The  following  is  a  concise  notice  of  the  few  pro- 
miaflnt  events  which  distinguished  the  remaining  period  ci 
their  history. 

In  1811,  the  inhabitants  of  Hopedale  were  attacked  by  one 
df  those  pestilential  disorders  which  have  so  often  desolated 
these  northern  coasts.  The  missionaries  give  the  following 
account  of  it :  '*  Our  Esquimaux  were  for  a  long  time  pre- 
served from  any  particular  illnesses:,  except  that  they  were 
subject  to  a  species  of  eruption  and  boils^  which,  howeTer^ 
though  painful  and  unpleasant,  were  rather  beneficial  to 
their  general  health.  But  on  the  24th  of  July,  as  a  boat 
filled  with  our  people  was  leaving  Tikkerarsuk,  one  of  their 
provision  places,  to  return  to  Hopedale,  several  of  them^ 
one  aft<jr  another,  were  seized  with  a  nervous  and  paralytic 
disorder,  of  a  most  dangerous  and  deadly  nature^  insomuch 
that  during  the  next  eight  days,  thirteen  of  them  departed 
this  life,  of  whom  seven  were  communicants.  Three  cf  them 
were  fishing  in  perfect  health  in  the  morniLg,  and  in  the  even- 
ing lay  corpses  in  the  boat.  Above  thirty  were  taken  ill,  and 
some  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  bU  now,  thank 
God,  the  greater  number  have  recoveredj  though  a  few  are 
still  vefy  weak.  As  late  as  the  13ih  September,  we  buried 
an  old  communicant,  called  Luke.  Terror  and  dismay 
8<»ized  the  people,  but  we  confidently  believe  that  those  who 
departed  this  life  are  now  in  the  presence  of  Him  whom  they 
bad  known  here  as  their  Saviour,  and  to  whose  holy  will 
they  expressed  full  resignation. 

*  By  this  afflicting  dispensation  we  ha?e  now  a  consider, 
able  number  of  widows  and  orphans  depending  entirely 
upon  charity,  ind  we  eannot  withhold  from  them  ocoasional 
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assistance.  We  often  commend  them  in  prayer  to  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless,  who  will  in  mercy  regard  thefr 
wants.** 

As  early  as  the  year  1600,  the  missionaries  learned  from 
the  reports  of  the  Northlanders,  who  visited  their  settlements, 
that  the  main  seat  of  the  nation  was  on  the  coast  and  islands 
of  the  north,  beyond  Cape  Chudleigh,  and  anxiously  de- 
sired an  opportunity  of  carrying  the  gospel  into  that  quar- 
ter. On  asicing  their  yisitors  whether  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  them  to  have  a  mission  established  in  their  country,  they 
assured  the  brethren  that  it  would  giye  them  the  greatest 
pleasure.  **  The  whole  land,**  they  said,  ^^  would  welcome 
them  with  one  loud  shout  of  rejoicing.**  Preparations  were 
made  by  two  of  the  brethren  in  1800,  for  a  coasting  voyage 
to  szplore  the  country  in  that  directioii,  but  their  plan  was 
frustrated  by  unfavourable  winds  and  weather. 

This  project,  however,  though  suspended  for  a  time,  was 
not  abandoned  ;  and  in  1811,  the  missionaries  were  autho^ 
riled  to  fit  out  another  expedition  for  the  same  purpose; 
The  brethren  Kohlmeisier  and  Kmock,  cheerfully  engaged 
in  this  difficult  and  perilous  enterprise,  for  which  they  both 
possessed  eminent  qualifications.  Having  engaged  a  Chris- 
tian Esquimaux  from  Hopedale,  as  a  steersman,  with  his 
two-masted  shallop,  they  embarked  at  Okkak  on  the  33rd 
of  June,  accompanied  by  four  Esquimaux  families,  besides 
that  of  their  guide,  amounting  in  a^ll  to  nineteen  per- 
sons. After  encountering  various  dangers  from  the  ice  in 
their  passage  up  the  coast,  which  had  never  before  been 
navigated  by  an  European,  they  doubled  Cape  Chudleigh,, 
and  on  the  7th  of  August,  came  to  an  anchor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kangertluksoak,  or  George  River,  in  the  Ungava 
country,  lying  140  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  cape,  in  latitude 
SSf*  57'  north.  Here  they  staid  some  days,  pitching  their 
tents  on  a  green  slope,  overgrown  with  shrubs,  and  flanked 
by  a  woody  valley,  which  possessed  every  advantage  for  a 
misc'onary  station. 

11  b3 
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A  sail  of  six  days  brought  them  to  the  mouth  of  (he 
Koksoak,  or  South  River,  58^  SG*  north  latitude.  It  is  six 
or  seven  hundred  miles  from  Okkak,  and  its  width  about 
as  broad  as  Uie  Thames  at  Gravesend.  Some  way  up  the 
river,  they  Mrrived  at  a  well  watered  and  fertile  plain,  half 
a  mile  in  extent,  Which  they  also  considered  as  well  adapted 
for  a  settlement.  Being  satisfied  from  the  account  of  the 
natives  that  there  were  no  other  eligible  places  farther  to 
the  west,  they  now  returned  homewards,  and  reaphed  Ok- 
kaK  in  safety  oi)  the  4th  of  October)  after  an  absence  ofiour- 
teen  weeks,  having  performed  a  voyage  of  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  btindred  miles. 

It  may  be  observed  that  no  further  steps  have  yet  been 
taken  towards  the  establishment  of  a  fourth  settlen^ent  ia 
Ungava,  a  delay  which  has  arisen  partly  from  the  distresses 
occasioned  by  the  late  continental  war,  and  partly  from  the 
following  untoward  accident. 

*•  October  28th,  1816,"  writes  the  narrator,  *«  the  Jemima 
arrived  in  'iie  Thames  from  Labrador,  after  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  fatiguing  passages  ever  known.  The  ship 
nrrivL'd  at  the  drift-ioe,  on  the  Labrador  coast,  on  the  16t^ 
of  July.  Captain  F  raser  found  it  extending  two  hundred 
miles  frcip,  the  land ;  and  after  attempting  to  get  in,  first  at 
Hopedale,  then  at  Nain,  and  lastly  at  Okkak,  he  was  at 
length  completely  surrounded  by  ioe,  and  in  the  most  im- 
minent danger  ditring  six  days  and  nights,  expecting  every 
moment  that  the  ship  would  be  crushed  in  pieces,  till,  after 
very  great  exertions,  he  got  towards  the  outer  part  of  the  ice. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  beset  by  it  for  forty-nine  days,  and 
did  not  reach  Okkak  till  August  29th.  The  very  next  day 
the  whole  coast,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  entirely 
choked  up  with  ice  ;  and  after  lying  at  Okkak  nearly  three 
weeks,  he  was  twice  forced  back  by  it  on  his  passage  to  Nain, 
which  place  he  did  not  reach  till  September  22nd.  After 
staying  (he  usual  time,  Captain  Fraser  proceeded,  October 
3d.  to  Ilooedal'; ;  but  though  the  weather  was  fine  the  late- 
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niiss  of  the  season,  and  the  large  quantities  of  drift-ice,  left 
him  little  hope  of  reaching^  that  settlement.  He  mentioned 
this  opinion  to  the  brethren  at  Nain.  Howeyer,  brother 
Kmock  and  his  wife,  and  the  two  single  brethren,  Kocner 
and  Christensen,  who  were  going  to  Hopedale,  went  on 
hoard,  and  they  set  sail.  But  the  same  evening  it  bfgan 
to  blow  extreqiely  hard,  with  an  immense  fall  of  snow,  and 
very  thick  weather,  so  that  they  could  sot  see  the  leqgth  of 
the  ship,  and  being  within  half  a  mile  of  a  dangerous  reef  of 
rocks,  they  were  obliged  to  carry  a  press  of  sail  to  clear 
tliem,  which  they  did  but  just  accomplish  ;  for  the  gale  af- 
terwards increased  to  such  a  degree,  the  wind  bfing  right 
on  shore,  that  they  could  not  carry  sail  any  longer,  and 
were  obliged  to  lay  the  ship  to,  the  sea  often  breaking  over 
her  ;  and  the  captain  was  at  length  necessitated  to  bear  away 
for  England,  October  5th.  He  again  experienced  a  gale 
equal  to  a  hurricane,  from  the  8th  to  the  lOth  of  October, 
which  was  so  violent  during  the  night  of  the  9th,  that  the 
captain  momently  expected  the  ship*s  foundering.  She  was 
at  one  time  struck  by  a  sea,  which  twisted  her  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  seams  on  her  larboard  opened,  and  the 
water  gushed  into  the  cabin  and  the  mate*s  birth  as  if  it  came 
from  a  pump,  and  every  one  thought  her  side  was  stove  in. 
However,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  protect  every  one  from 
harm  ;  and,  considering  all  things,  the  ship  did  not  sufier 
materially,  neither  was  any  thing  lost." 

By  this  disaster,  the  only  serious  one  which  has  befallen 
the  missionary  vessel  in  her  annual  voyages  during  a  period 
of  fifty  years,  four  zealous  missionaries  were  abruptly  trans- 
ported  from  the  field  of  their  activity,  leaving  their  ex(.ect- 
ing  fellow- labourers  in  Hopcdale  in  a  state  of  the  most 
painful  anxiety  regarding  their  fate.  They  returned  to 
Labrador  in  the  following  summer,  though  not  without  en- 
countering the  most  imminent  risks  from  storms,  thick  fogs, 
and  ice  fields,  every  one  of  which,  seen  through  the  gloom, 
appeared  fraught  with  death.    They  were  happy  to  find  that 
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their  brethreo  in  Hopedale,  though  disturbed  by  apprehen* 
sioBB  for  their  safety,  had  aulfered  no  want  of  prof  isioni, 
baring  been  supplied  from  the  stores  at  Nain. 

The  next  yearns  vessel  carried  out  a  translation  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  published  for  the  use  of  the  Esquiniaux  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  has  before, 
at  difierent  times,  presented  them  with  the  invaluable  gift 
of  the  four  Gospels  in  their  own  language,  and  generously 
offered  to  print  a  version  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  which 
is  now  in  progress.  Besides  this,  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospel 
History,  a  hymn  book,  and  a  summary  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine, for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  have  been  printed,  and 
are  in  use  among  the  Esquimaux. 

On  reviewing  the  progress  of  these  missions,  whoso 
history  has  been  here  described,  Gud*s  mercy  and  goodness 
has  been  graciously  manifested  in  thus  raising  up  a  seed 
to  serve  him  in  the  deserts  of  the  North,  and  for  so  gra- 
ciously preserving  his  faithful  servants  through  a  course  of 
hardships  and  dangers  encountered  in  these  boreal  clin)es« 
which,  though  monotonous  in  the  recital,  must  have  a  fearr 
ful  interest  in  the  reality.  But  the  motives  which  prompt 
them  to  brave  these  perils  and  privations  is  worthy  of  all 
their  devotion,  and  the  end  which  they  propose  to  them- 
selves is  a  glorious  one.  If  he,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
who  has  sent  them  forth,  still  continue  to  crown  their  en- 
deavours with  his  blessing,  pleasing  reflections  may  be  iu- 
dulged,  that  on  the  great  day  of  decision,  when  earth  and 
sea  shall  render  up  their  dead,  the  frozen  rocks  and  icy  se- 
pulchres of  Labrador  and  Greenland,  will  yield  no  incon- 
siderable proportion  of  their  charge  to  swell  that  choral 
shout  which  shall  proclaim  the  finished  work  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  the  fulness  of  his  reward  for  the  travail  of  his 
soul. 

Seals  constitute  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  Equimaux. 
They  have  a  strong,  tough,  hairy  skin,  like  land  animals  ; 
but  the  hair  is  very  short,  and  appears  :is   if  rubbed  with 
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611.  The  fore  legs  are  short,  stand  downwards,  and  act  as 
oars  ;  the  hinder  oneSj  which  are  situated  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  body,  on  each  side  of  a  short  tail,  serve  both  for 
steering  and  accelerating  their  motion.  They  have  five  toes 
on  their  feet,  each  consisting  of  four  joints,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  sharp  claw,  with  which  the  animal  clings  to  ice  and 
rocks.  The  hinder  feet  are  palmatedj  having  the  toes  con- 
nected by  a  membrane,  which  the  seal  extends  when  swim- 
ming. Their  proper  element  is  the  water^  and  their  nou- 
rishment all  kinds  uf  fishes.  They  are  fond  of  basking  or 
sleeping  in  the  sunshine  on  the  ice  or  shore,  snore  very  loud^ 
and  being  very  sound  sleepers,  are  at  such  times  easily  sur 
prised  and  killed. 

Their  gait  is  lame,  but  they  can  nevertheless  make  such 
good  use  of  their  fore-feet,  and  take  such  leaps  with  the  hind 
ones,  that  a  man  cannot  easily  overtti^ke  them.  The  bead 
is  pretty  much  like  that  of  a  dog  with  cropped  ears.  In  some 
species  it  is  rounder,  in  others  more  pointed.  Tk  ^ir  cry  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  wild  boar,  and  thei..  young 
ones  make  n  piping  noise  like  the  mewing  of  a  oat.  The 
mouth  is  armed  with  sharp  teeth,  and  the  lips  furnished 
with  a  strong  beard  like  bristles.  They  have  two  nostrils, 
and  raise  to  the  surface  every  quarter  of  an  hour  to  take  breath ; 
large  fiery  eyes,  with  lids  and  eye-brows,  and  two  small 
apertures  for  ears,  without  any  external  projection.  Their 
body  tapers  towards  the  head  and  tail,  a  formation  which 
facilitates  their  progress  through  the  water.  At  first  sight 
they  most  resemble  a  mole.  Their  blubber  is  from  three  to 
four  inches  thick ;  and  the  flesh,  which  is  tender  and  greasy, 
eats  pretty  much  like  that  of  a  wild  boar.  It  is  not  so  oily 
and  rancid  as  the  generality  of  sea- fowl,  and  would  be  eaten 
by  most  Europeans  with  a  greater  relish,  were  they  not  dis- 
gusted by  the  name.  Some  species  of  these  animals  are  met 
with  almost  in  every  part  of  the  ocean. 

There  are  five  species,  which,  as  to  the  form  of  their 
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bodies,  are  nearly  alike  ;  but  differ  in  size,  in  the  quality  of 
their  bair^  and  in  the  shape  of  their  heads. 

1.  Kassigiak,  the  pied  seal,  phocabioolor,  is  a  long  seat 
with  a  thick  head.  Its  colour  is  a  ground  of  black,  freckled 
with  white  spots.  The  skins  of  their  young  ones,  if  bkck  on 
the  back,  look  almost  as  rich  as  Tel  vet.  They  are  exported 
in  great  numbers,  and  worn  as  waistcoats.  The  older  the 
animal  is,  the  larger  are  its  spots.  Some  skins  resemble 
those  of  panthers,  and  are  used  as  horse  cloths.  A  full 
grown  seal  of  this  species  is  about  two  yards  and  a  quarter 
in  length. 

2.    The    harp    seal,    phoca    groenlandica,    (Attarsoak,); 
has  a  more  pointed  heac),    a  thicker  body,  more  and   better 
blubber  than  the  former,  and  when  full  grown,  measures 
four  yards  in  length.     It  is  then  generally  of  a  light  grey 
colour,  and  has  a  black  mark  on  its  back  like  a  double  cres- 
cent, with  the  horns  directed  towards  each  otherv     There 
is  also  a  blackish   variety  without  any   mark.     AH   seals 
change  colour  yearly,  while  growing ;  but  the  alteration  is 
most  conspicuous  in  this  species.     In  the  first  year  it  is  of  a 
cream  colour  :  in  the  second,  grey  :  in  the  third,  coloured  : 
in  the  fourth,  spotted  :  and  in  the  fifth,  when  it  is  full  grown, 
and  gets  its  distinguished  mark,  Attarsoak.     Their  skin  is 
stiff  and  strong,  and  is  used  to  cover  trunks. 

8.  The  rough  seal,  phoca  hispida,  (neitsek,)  does  not  dif- 
fer much  from  the  former,  except  that  its  colour  is  browner^ 
inclining  to  a  pale  white.  Its  hair  does  not  lie  smooth,  but 
is  rough  and  bristly  like  that  of  swihe. 

4.  The  hooded  seal,  phoca  cristata,  besides  its  superio* 
rity  in  size,  has  under  its  hair  a  short  thick  set  coat  of 
black  wool,  which  gives  the  skin  a  beautiful  grey  colour. 
The  forehead  is  furnished  with  a  thick  folded  skin,  which 
the  animal  can  draw  over  its  eyes  like  a  cap,  to  protect^ 
them  from  stones  or  sand,  driven  about  by  the  surf  in  » 
■torm. 

5.  Tho  great  seal,  phoca  barbata,  is  the  largest  species 
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of  seal,  and  tibont  fonr  ells  long,  with  blackish  hair,  and  a 
thick  skin,  out  of  which  they  out  thongs  half  an  inch  thick, 
for  their  seal  fishery. 

The  walrus,  or  sea-horse,  rosmaras,  may  be  classed  among 
the  seals,  which  it  resembles  in  the  form  of  its  body.  From 
its  head,  which  is  not  pointed  like  a  seal's,  but  broad,  blunt; 
and  armed  with  two  long  tusks,  it  might  aptly  be  denomi- 
nated the  sea-elephant. 

The  whole  animal  may  be  about  nine  yards  long,  and  the 
same  in  circumference  round  the  breast.  It  weighs  about 
10(M)  pounds.  The  skin  is  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
much  shrivelled,  especially  on  the  neck,  where  it  is  very 
grisly,  and  twice  as  thick  as  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
fat  is  white,  solid  like  bacon,  about  six  inches  thick ;  but 
the  train  which  it  affords  is  neither  so  good,  nor  so  abun- 
dant as  that  produced  by  seal's  blubber,  owing  to  its  tough 
vesicles.  Both  fore  and  hind  feet  are  longer  and  more 
clumsy  than  those  of  the  seal.  The  toes  have  joints  about 
six  inches  in  length,  but  are  not  armed  with  sharp  claws. 
Its  mouth  is  so  small  that  a  man  can  with  difficulty  thrust 
his  fist  into  it,  and  the  under  lip,  which  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  hangs  down  between  the  two  tusks.  On  both  the 
lips,  and  on  each  side  of  the  nose,  there  is  a  stripe  of  spongy 
skin,  about  a  hand's  breadth,  stuck  full  of  monstrous  bris* 
ties,  like  treble  twisted  cord,  as  thick  as  straws,  pel- 
lucid, and  about  six  inches  in  lengrth.  These  give  the 
animal  a  grim  but  majestic  aspect.  The  snout  is  not  pro- 
minent: the  eyes  have  no  lids,  and  are  not  larger  than  those 
of  an  ox.  The  ears  are  situated  in  the  neck :  their  aper- 
tures, which  are  in  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  without  any 
external  projection,  are  scarcely  perceivable.  It  has  no 
cutting  teeth,  but  nine  broad  concave  grinders,  four  in4he 
upper,  and  five  in  the  under  jaw.  It  cannot  therefore  catch 
and  chew  fishes  like  the  seal,  for  the  two  long  tusks  bend- 
ing downwards  over  its  mouth  would  rather  impede  than  as- 
fist  it  in  fishing*    These  tusks  are  exceedingly  compact,  of 
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a  finer  gram  than  ivory,  and  very  white,  except  in  the  niid« 
die,  where  they  are  of  a  brownish  colour,  like  polished  ma- 
ple. The  extremities  inserted  in  the  skull,  are  somewhat 
hollow,  rather  compressed,  and,  in  most  animals,  full  of 
notches.  It  is  a  rare  case  that  both  tusks  are  found  per- 
fectly whole  and  sound.  The  right  tusk  is  about  an  inch 
longer  than  the  left.  Its  entire  length  is  about  twenty-seven 
inches,  of  which  seven  lie  within  the  skull.  The  circum- 
ference at  the  bottom  is  about  eight  inches.  Close  to  the 
head  the  tusks  are  separated  by  about  four  inches,  but  di- 
verge to  the  distance  of  ten,  aud  are  somewhat  bent  at  the 
points.     Each  tooth  weighs  about  seven  pounds 

The  use  the  walrus  makes  of  his  tusks  is,  probably, 
partly  to  detach  the  muscles  and  sea-weed  which  he  lives 
upon,  from  the  rocks^  partly  to  lay  hold  of  rocks  and  ice 
masses  in  order  to  drag  along  his  huge  unmanageable  bulk, 
and  partly  to  defend  himself  against  the  bear  and  the  sword- 
fish. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  process  in  catch- 
ing whales.  As  soon  as  a  whale  is  either  seen  or  heard,  a 
shallop,  with  six  hands  on  board,  immediately  makes  up  to 
him,  taking  care  to  approach  his  side  near  the  head.  Five 
or  six  boats  are  always  in  readiness  for  this  purpose.  When 
the  fish  rises  to  take  breath,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
remains  a  short  time  on  the  surface,  the  boat  rows  up  to  his 
side,  and  the  harpooner  pierces  him  somewhere  near  the  fin. 
They  now  row  back  with  all  possible  speed,  before  the  whale 
can  feel  the  thrust  and  overset  or  crush  the  boat  with  a  blow 
of  his  tail.  The  harpoon  is  a  triangular  barbed  piece  of  steel 
about  a  foot  long,  and  fastened  to  a  shaft.  As  soon  as  the  fish 
perceives  the  pain,  it  darts  down  to  the  bottom :  the  rope, 
which  is  about  half  an  inch  thick,  a  hundred  fathoms  long, 
and  made  of  fresh  hemp,  then  flies  ofi^  with  such  rapidity, 
that  if  it  by  any  means  gets  entangled,  it  must  either  snap  in 
an  instant,  or  overset  the  boat.  Nine  rolls  of  rope  liein  th« 
bottom  of  each  shallop.    One  man  is  stationed  to  attend  to 
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tlie  tine  lest  it  should  get  ravelled ;  and  another  to  pour  wa« 
ter  on  the  place  where  it  rubs  on  the  boat's  side,  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  firing  by  the  excessive  friction.  If  the  whale  is 
not  mortally  wounded,  he  may  flounce  about  in  the  deep  for  an 
hour,  and  drag  after  him  several  thousand  fathoms  of  line ; 
for  as  soon  as  he  is  struck,  the  other  boats  hasten  to  the  spot 
with  a  fresh  supply.  The  velocity  of  his  motion  equals  the 
flight  of  an  eagle,  and  the  boats  make  afte^  aim  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch.  Should  he  retire  under  the  drift-ico  they 
follow  him ;  but  when  ho  dives  under  a  large  field,  there  Ls 
only  one  alternative,  either  to  draw  out  the  harpoon,  by  main 
force,  or  cut  the  line.  If  he  comes  up  a  second  time,  tlioy 
strike  hun  with  several  more  harpoons,  and  then  dispatch 
him  with  lances.  As  soon  as  he  is  dead,  he  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, with  his  belly  upwards. 

Meanwhile  the  ship  uses  all  possible  speed  to  join  the 
boats  which  have  the  whale  in  tow.  As  soon  as  he  comes  up, 
they  cut  two  deep  slits  in  his  blubber,  through  which  they 
pass  a  cable,  and  tie  him  to  the  ship's  side.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  row  a  shallop  into  his  jaws,  and  cut  out  care- 
fully, with  long  crooked  knives,  the  whalebone  borders  from 
the  gums.  They  only  take  five  hundred  of  the  largest,  which 
are  worth  as  much  as  all  the  blubber.  After  having  taken 
out  the  tongue,  they  cut  oflf  the  fat  from  the  body  with  long 
knives,  in  large  quadrangular  pieces,  beginning  both  at  the 
head  and  tail  at  once,  and  haul  it  upon  deck  with  pullies. 
It  is  there  cut  into  smaller  pieces,  and  stowed  till  the  fishery 
is  over.  The  tail  and  fins  are  cut  off  whole,  and  reserved 
for  making  glue. 

Forty  or  fifty  men  mutually  assisting  each  other,  will 
strip  a  whale  of  its  blubber  m  four  hours.  As  the  body  of 
fat  progressively  diminishes,  the  ropes  are  removed  towards 
the  middle,  and  the  fish  turns  round  of  itself.  When  the 
last  ring  of  blubber  is  cut  off,  the  carcase  loses  its  buoyancy, 
and  is  committed  to  the  deep  with  a  joyful  huzza  from  the 
whole  crew.     After  a  few  days  it  bursts,  rises  to  the  sur- 
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Ihce,  and  affords  a  plentiful  repast  to  the  sea-fowl  and  white 
bears.  If  the  cutting  up  of  t^.  whale  is  deferred  on  account 
of  the  turbulent  weather,  or  tc  catch  more  fishes,  it  swells 
gradually  with  a  humming  noi^e,  and  at  last  bursts  with  a 
▼ehoment  explosion,  ejecting  from  its  entrails  a  filthy  scarlet 
fluid  which  has  an  abominable  stench. 

When  the  fishery  is  over,  the  ships  retire  into  a  harbour  or 
to  a  large  area  of  ice,  in  order  to  gain  more  room  for  cutting 
up  the  blubber.  After  having  taken  it  all  out  of*  the  hold, 
they  strip  off  the  skin,  which  is  thrown  Into  the  sea.  They 
cut  the  blubber  into  small  oblong  pieces,  lower  it  down  into 
the  hold  in  leather  bags,  and  fill  one  vessel  after  the  other. 
While  the  latter  work  is  going  forward,  the  deck  swims  with 
train  above  shoe-top ;  this  is  laded  up  or  caught  in  pails  at 
the  gutters,  and  poured  into  the  casks.  What  leaks  out  of 
the  barrels  is  the  finest,  and  is  called  clear  train,  and  that 
which  is  melted  out  of  the  bulk  of  the  blubber,  brown  train. 
The  dregs  are  comparatively  very  trifling,  and  one  hundred 
barrels  of  blubber  will  generally  yield  ninety-six  of  oil. 

Of  the  whale  fishery  of  the  Greenlanders,  it  is  to  b« 
observed  that  the  proper  whale  and  narwhal,  are  only 
caught  in  the  north ;  the  cachalot  and  smaller  species  in  the 
south  also.  Their  method  of  taking  the  Greenland  whale  is 
as  follows :  all  the  natives  who  engage  in  the  p'lrsuit  put  on 
their  best  clothes ;  for,  according  to  a  say:??  of  their  sorcer- 
ers, if  any  one  of  the  company  wore  a  dirty  dress,  especially 
one  contaminated  by  a  dead  body,  the  whale  would  fly  their 
approach,  and  even  though  killed  would  sink  to  the  bottom 
The  women  are  forced  to  accompany  the  expedition,  partly 
in  order  to  row,  partly  to  mend  the  men's  clothes  and  boots 
should  they  get  torn  or  damaged.  They  assail  the  whale 
courageously  in  their  boats  and  kajaks,  darting  numerous 
harpoons  into  his  body.  The  large  seal-skin  bladders,  tied  to 
these  weapons,  prevent  him  from  sinking  deep  in  the  water. 
As  soon  as  he  is  tired  out,  they  dispatch  him  with  short  lanoeib 
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The  men  then  creep  into  their  fishing  dress,  which  is  com- 
posed of  seal-skin,  and  has  shoes,  stockings,  gloves  and  cap, 
all  in  one  piece.  Thus  equipped  they  jump  upon  the  whale, 
or  even  stand  in  the  water  by  his  side,  buoyed  up  by  their 
swollen  dress.  They  cut  off  the  blubber  with  their  uncouth 
knives,  and  though  provided  with  such  poor  instruments,  are 
very  expert  in  extracting  the  whalebone  from  the  jaws.  The 
former  operation  is  a  scene  of  the  utmost  confusion.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  armed  with  pointed  knives,  tumble 
over  each  others  backs,  every  one  striving  to  be  present  at 
the  sport,  and  to  have  a  share  in  the  spoil.  It  is  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  a  spectator  how  they  avoid  wounding  each  other 
more  frequently.  However,  the  scuffle  seldom  ends  without 
bloodshed.  The  smaller  species  of  whales,  they  catch  like 
seals,  or  drive  them  into  bays,  till  they  run  aground. 

The  rein  deer  is  the  northern  stag,  and  is  found  also  in 
Spitsbergen,  Siberia,  Norway,  Lapland,  and  the  most  nor- 
thern tracts  of  America.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  exist 
in  warmer  countries,  where  they  cannot  breathe  the  pure 
mountain  air,  and  browze  the  tender  grass  and  moss  of 
polar  regions.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Laplanders  possess 
herds  of  rein-deer,  sometimes  amounting  to  several  hundred, 
or  even  a  thousand  head,  which  supply  them  with  flesh,  milk 
and  cheese,  drag  sledges  loaded  with  all  their  substance, 
and  even  serve  instead  of  post-horses.  Those  of  Greenland 
are  wild  and  fleet,  and  their  smell  is  so  acute  that  they  rarely 
suffer  the  hunter  to  steal  upon  them  unawares,  especially  if 
the  wind  blow  the  scent  towards  them.  The  missionaries 
caught  and  brought  up  a  young  rein-deer,  and  it  grew,  after 
some  time,  as  tame  as  a  child,  but  played  the  Greenlanders 
so  many  mischievous  tricks,  that  they  were  forced  to  kill  it. 
The  largest  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  heifer,  generally 
brown  or  grey,  with  white  bellies.  They  are  covered  with 
very  thick  hair,  about  an  inch  in  length.  Their  antlers, 
which  they  cast  in  the  spring  of  every  year,  difler  from  those 
ol'  the  stag,  in  being;  suiouth,  and  about  three  inches  broad 
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at  top.  While  the  new  horns  arc  young  and  tender,  th<*7 
are  protected  by  a  woolly  covering,  which  the  animal  after« 
wards  rubs  off.  In  spring  they  also  get  a  new  coat  of  huir. 
The  rein-deer  is  then  very  lean,  and  its  skin  is  thin,  and 
little  worth ;  but  in  autumn,  their  hide  is  thick,  hairy,  and 
lined  with  fat.  This  alternate  increase  and  diminution  of 
their  flesh  and  hair,  enables  them  to  bear  both  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  the  intense  cold  of  winter.  They  are  very 
cleanly,  delicate  creatures,  and  their  flesh  is  tender,  and 
well  flavoured.  In  summer  they  crop  the  fine  tender  grass 
in  the  valleys,  and  in  winter  pick  the  white  moss  growing  in 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  from  under  the  snow. 

Baal's  River  was  formerly  the  principal  resort  of  rein-deer, 
and  the  Greenlanders  used  to  unite  in  one  general  hunting 
match  to  kill  them.  The  women  and  children  surrounded  a 
whole  district,  sticking  up  logs  of  wood  to  look  like  men, 
when  they  were  defective  in  numbers ;  and  then  proceeding 
in  a  straight  line,  drove  all  the  timid  animals  into  a  narrow 
space  in  the  centre,  where  they  were  easily  killed  by  tho 
hunters.  Another  way  was  for  the  women  to  chase  them  in 
great  numbers  into  a  narrow  bay,  where  they  were  pierced 
by  the  men  in  their  kajaks,  with  harpoons  and  arrows.  Since 
the  introduction  of  powder  and  shot  into  Greenland,  they 
have  been  thinned  very  much ;  yet  many  of  the  natives  spend 
their  best  summer  months  in  hunting  them,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure skins  for  extraordinary  occasions.    . 

The  farther  we  advance  northward,  the  fewer  rein-deer 
are  met  with.  Several  are  killed  every  year  on  Disko  Island, 
which  circumstance  has  given  occasion  to  the  fable,  that  a 
gigantic  Grc^nlander  severed  this  piece  of  land  from  Baai's 
River,  and  towed  it  out  to  sea  by  a  rope  tied  to  his  kajak ; 
and  farther,  that  he  intended  to  have  united  it  with  the  main 
land,  and  was  prevented  by  a  pregnant  woman,  who  was 
tempted  by  curiosity  to  peep  out  of  her  tent.  In  proof  of 
this  absurdity,  they  show  the  holes  in  tlic  rocks,  through  which 
he  drew  the  rope. 
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In  June,  1794,  two  of  the  Moravian  misMionaries  Imving 
Ifone  to  a  neighbouiing  ialond  in  seoroli  of  drift-wood,  wer« 
completely  surrounded  by  the  ice,  and  confined  to  thii  dreary 
§pot  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight.  Their  fellow-missionaries  ia 
New  Herrnhut,  alarmed  by  their  long  absence,  and  fearing 
that  they  might  be  in  wunt  of  provisions,  repeatedly  sent 
Gref^nlandcrs  to  gain  intelligence  of  their  situation  ;  but  thoy 
found  it  impossible  to  penetrate  with  their  kajaks  through  th« 
ice.  The  prisoners,  meanwhile,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish,  which  freed  them  from 
the  apprehension  of  perishing  by  hunger,  and  they  at  length 
made  their  wav  through  the  ice,  though  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  to  the  main-land.  But  here  they  found  themselves 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  settlement,  and  had 
to  perform  a  fatiguing  journey  over  high  hills,  and  down 
abrupt  valleys,  before  they  arrived  at  New  Herrnhut,  ha^« 
ing  been  absent  a  whole  month. 

Dangerous  as  these  excursions  were  to  the  missionaries, 
they  were  at  the  same  tune  absolutely  necessary,  their  com* 
fort  during  the  winter  depending  on  the  drift-wood  they  col- 
lected, as  the  quantity  of  wood  found  in  Greenland,  in  a 
growing  state,  is  very  insignificant.  A  scarcity  of  this  article 
could  not  therefore  but  occasion  the  greatest  distress,  as  was 
the  case  in  New  Herrnhut,  in  1793,  when  the  shoals  of  loose 
ice  prevented  them  from  laying  in  their  usual  stock  for  fuel.* 
During  the  three  coldest  months,  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  disagreeable  expedient  of  heating  their  rooms 
by  train-oil  lamps,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greenlanders, 
reserving  the  little  wood  they  had  left  for  culinary  use. 

Though  the  pursuits  of  the  natives  inure  them  to  hardships, 
and  their  uncommon  dexterity  enables  them  to  brave  every 
shape  and  front  every  danger,  yet  they  frequently  fall  vic- 
tims to  the  rigours  of  the  clime,  and  are  still  more  frequently 
delivered  from  situations  of  the  utmost  peril,  they  scarcely 
know  how. 

Two  Greenlanders  belonging  to  Lichtenau,  returning  from 
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catching  seals,  found  their  passage  impeded  by  a  new  coat  of 
ice,  with  which  the  mtense  frost  had  almost  instantaneously 
overspread  the  surface  of  the  sea,  of  such  a  tlilckiiea<»,  that 
their  oars  were  soon  rendered  useless,  and  they  saw  no  hope 
of  extricating  their  kajaks  from  the  fragments  which  jammed 
them  in  on  every  side.  Their  desperate  situation  was  noticed 
from  the  shore,  but  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance. At  last  a  rising  gale  drove  them  out  of  sight,  together 
with  the  ice-field  in  which  they  were  embayed,  leaving  their 
friends  to  suffer  all  the  tortures  of  the  most  exquisite  suspence. 
Fortunately,  however,  they  reached  a  piece  of  old  ice,  the 
only  one  remaining  in  the  bay,  where  there  was  barely  room 
for  themselves  and  their  kajaks.  On  to  this  they  scrambled, 
and  reposea  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  during  the 
piercing  cold  of  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  new  ice  had 
become  so  firm  that  it  would  bear  their  weight,  and  they 
walked  home  in  safety. 

The  very  next  year,  a  large  party  in  a  woman's  boat  met 
with  a  similar  disaster,  in  the  same  place  and  accompanied 
with  nearly  the  same  circumstances.  Being  overtaken  by  a 
hurricane,  and  unable  to  make  the  land,  they  took  refuge  on 
a  mass  of  flaiting  ice,  drawing  up  their  boai  after  them  with 
great  difficulty.  Thus  situated,  they  drifted  out  to  sea  with 
the  wind,  and  were  already  passing  the  last  island,  when  the 
fury  of  the  storm  abated,  on  which  they  ventured  to  launch 
their  boat  and  gained  the  land. 

Calebs  a  native  assistant  of  Lichtenfels  was  about  the  same 
time  obliged  to  spend  two  days  and  a  night  in  the  open  air 
when  the  winter's  cold  was  most  intense.  At  night-time  he 
drew  his  kajak  upon  the  ice,  and  slept  in  it  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, while  the  thermometer  stood  at  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 
On  his  return  home  he  merely  complained  of  thirst,  though 
he  had  tasted  nr  food  during  the  whole  time  of  his  absence. 
But  such  privations  are  of  common  occurrence  among  these 
hard  natives. 

Another  Greenlauder  had  nearly  lost  his  life  by  an  unex« 
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pected attack  from  an  animal  of  the  whale  tribe,  to  which  he 
had  approached  too  near  with  his  kajak.  The  fish  by  a  sad- 
den spring  seized  the  fore-part  of  the  skin-boat  with  his  jaws, 
raised  it  completely  out  of  the  water,  and  after  upsetting  his 
enemy  retreated  into  the  deep.  Two  persons  who  happened 
to  be  at  no  great  distance,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  helped 
him  to  recover  his  balance,  so  that  he  escaped  without  any 
other  injury  than  the  alarm  inspired  by  so  unusual  a  ren- 
contre. 

But  what  claims  our  peculiar  attention  in  this  brief  re- 
view of  the  hardships  and  casualties  to  which  life  is  subject  in 
these  arctic  regions,  is  the  imminent  risk  incurred  by  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves  in  their  passage  to  and  from  their  sta- 
tions. The  voyage  of  Mr.  Grillich  to  Europe  on  business  of 
the  mission,  is  one  out  of  several  instances  which  furnish 
this  remark.  He  left  Greenland  in  October,  1798,  with  a 
ship  belonging  to  Julianahaab,  but  af%er  ;3lying  about  for  five 
weeks  in  thri  lower  part  of  the  strait,  the  vessel  was  so  much 
damaged  by  the  drift-ice,  that  she  was  obliged  to  return.  In 
Feb.  1799,  he  again  set  sail  in  the  same  ship,  but  the  quantity 
of  drift-ice  was  greater  than  before,  and  hampered  them  per- 
petually from  the  18th  to  the  25th  of  that  month.  At  length 
the  captain  finding  the  ship  sq  clogged  and  damaged  that  ha 
could  not  hope  to  save  her,  resolved  to  quit  her  with  all  the 
property  on  board.  On  the  last  mentioned  day,  therefore, 
the  whole  ship's  company  began  their  march  over  the  ice, 
drugging  a  boat  after  them.  They  spent  two  nights  in  the 
open  air,  and  had  no  means  of  quenching  their  thirst,  but  by 
drinking  melted  snow.  On  the  third  morning  they  came  to 
opri  water,  in  which  they  launched  their  boat,  and  sailing 
five  leagues,  again  reached  the  barren  coast  of  Greenland. 
Scarcely  had  they  landed  when  a  most  tremendous  storm 
arose  with  snow  and  sleet,  so  that  had  they  been  still  at  sen^ 
they  must  all  have  perished.  But  they  were  now  in  a  very 
disastrous  situation,  without  any  food  or  covering  for  the 
niaht.     On  the  following  day,  however,  it  pleased  God  to 
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send  them  a  favourable  wind,  with  which  they  sailed  (ivt» 
leagues  and  reached  the  colony  at  Fredericshaab  in  safety. 
After  a  further  detention  of  a  month  in  this  place,  Mr.  Gril- 
lich  once  more  reached  Lichtenfels,  and  finally  arrived  in 
the  October  following  at  Copenhagen  with  the  ship  from 
Godhaab. 

Some  years  afterwards,  in  1804,  the  missionary  C.  F. 
Rudolph  and  his  wife  experienced  a  still  more  remarkable 
preservation  in  an  attempt  to  return  to  Europe,  after  a  ser- 
vice of  twenty-six  years  in  Greenland. 

They  left  Lichtenau,  June  18th,  and  went  on  board  the 
same  evening  at  Julianahaab,  the  nearest  colony.  The  ship's 
company  consisted  of  twenty-six  persons,  including  the  crew 
of  a  vessel  stranded  in  the  preceding  year  near  Staatenhuk. 
They  had  on  board  a  cargo  of  700  barrels  of  blubber,  but  no 
peltry,  owing  to  the  number  of  rats  with  which  the  vessel 
swanned.  After  lying  a  month  in  this  bay,  blocked  up  by 
the  ice,  the  ship  weighed  anchor,  and  wore  her  way  with 
much  difficulty  to  Dutch  Harbour,  about  two  miles  below 
the  colony.  Here  they  were  again  detained  for  several  weeks 
by  tlie  southerly  winds,  which  drove  the  ice  constantly  to- 
wards the  shore. 

Intelligence  at  last  arriving  from  Julianahaab,  that  the  sea 
was  free  from  ice  off  Nunarsuk,  the  captain  again  weighed 
anchor,  though  appearances  were  far  from  being  favourable. 
The  wittd  was  S.E.  and  very  high ;  it  rained  heavily,  and 
there  was  still  much  ice  in  sight.  During  the  whole  night 
they  sailed  continually  between  huge  fields  which  made  a 
roaring  noise ;  and  the  sea  being  rough,  the  vessel  rolled  ex- 
cessively. To  secure  her  in  some  degree  from  the  shocks  to 
which  she  was  exposed,  large  pieces  of  ice  were  fastened  to 
her  sides  with  grappling  irons.  In  this  manner  tliey  forced 
their  way  for  three  days  and  nights  through  the  icy  masses 
which  surrounded  them. 

*'  Early  on  the  25th  of  August,"  writes  Mr.  Rudolph  in 
bis  journal.  "  a  storm  arose  from  the  south-west,  wliich  drove 
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tfae  ice-mountains  close  to  our  ship.  The  scene  was  awful 
and  horrible;  we  expected  momently  that  we  should  be 
crushed  to  pieces.  As  she  drove  with  close-reefed  sails  before 
the  wind  through  a  multitude  of  smaller  flaws,  she  struck 
upon  a  rock,  from  which,  however,  ^he  got  off  without  in- 
jury. But  soon  after,  she  ran  her  bows  with  such  force 
against  a  large  ice-field,  that  several  planks  started  at  once, 
and  the  water  rushed  rapidly  into  her.  The  captain  immedi- 
ately jumped  into  the  small  boat  with  part  of  the  crew,  and 
having  landed  them  on  a  large  field  of  ice,  returned  for  ano- 
ther party.  The  rest  were  employed  in  unloosing  the  large 
boat,  with  the  intention  of  saving  themselves  in  it ;  for  the 
ship  was  filling  fast  with  water,  and  perceptibly  going  down 
on  her  starboard  side,  till,  by  the  time  the  boat  was  hoisted 
out,  only  the  larboard  gunwale  appeared  above  water.  The 
captain  and  all  the  sailors  having  left  the  ship,  my  wife  and  I 
were  left  alone  above  our  knees  in  water,  holding  fast  by  the 
shrouds.  At  last  Captain  Kiar,  of  the  stranded  vessel,  came 
to  our  assistance,  saying,  '  I  cannot  possibly  forsake  these 
good  people.*  By  his  friendly  aid  we  got  into  the  boat,  and 
had  our  hammock  and  bed  secured.  Several  tons  of  ship- 
biscuit,  and  other  necessaries,  with  all  the  papers  and  letters 
on  board,  were  also  lowered  into  the  boat. 

"  We  now  left  the  wreck,  bemg  about  twenty-eight  miles 
distant  from  Lichtenau,  and  about  a  league  from  the  neigh- 
bouring headland  of  Nunarsuk.  Our  boat  was  heavily  laden 
with  men  and  baggage,  and  had  already  taken  in  much  water. 
The  sea  broke  over  us  continually,  and  the  steersman  fearing 
that  the  boat  would  sink,  made  for  the  nearest  island.  It 
proved  to  be  a  rough  pointed  and  naked  rock,  deeply  exca- 
vated in  many  places  by  the  dashing  of  the  breakers.  After 
ascending  to  some  height,  however,  we  found  a  small  spot 
covered  with  low  grass.  We  now  endeavoured  to  land  our 
provisions,  but  the  waves  beat  frightfully  against  the  rock, 
and  tossed  the  boat  up  and  down  so  furiously,  that  siie  broke 
from  her  moorings,  and  was  hurried  out  to  sea,    Eight  men 
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immediately  pushed  off  in  ijic  small  boat  in  the  hope  of  reco> 
Tering  her.  They  succeeded  in  overtaking  her,  and  four  of 
them  instantly  leaped  on  boards  but  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
which  whirled  the  waves  like  smoke  through  the  air,  baffled 
all  their  efforts  to  regain  the  landing-place ;  they  were  driven 
to  the  other  side  of  the  island  amongst  heaps  of  ice  and  foam- 
ing breakers,  and  we  now  beheld  with  horror,  both  our  boats 
crashed  to  pieces ;  nor  did  we  entertain  the  least  doubt  that 
all  the  eight  sailors  had  perished,  as  it  appeared  impossible 
that  they  could  get  over  the  ice  to  shore,  while  the  waves  rose 
so  high.  All  our  hopes  now  vanished,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany gave  themselves  up  to  loud  cries  and  lamentations,  see- 
ing no  other  prospect  than  that  of  miserably  perishing  by 
hunger  on  this  naked  rock.  In  the  evening  we  lay  down  to 
rost,  close  together,  without  tent  or  covering.  We  were 
wet  through,  and  lay  in  a  pool  of  water ;  for  as  it  rained  hea- 
vily and  incessantly  during  the  whole  of  this  and  the  following 
day  and  night,  the  water  flowed  down  in  torrents  from  the 
summit  of  the  rock. 

"  Aug.  26,  we  saw  three  men  walking  on  the  shore,  op- 
posite to  the  spot  where  the  boats  had  been  wrecked,  and 
concluded  that  these  were  the  only  survivors  of  the  party. 
They  fixed  the  only  oar  they  had  saved  in  the  ground,  as  a 
signal,  and  tied  a  handkerchief  to  it. 

**  Aug.  27,  the  captains,  theur  mates,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  crew,  prepared  to  make  an  attempt  to  gain  the 
shore,  by  walking  across  the  ice.  By  leaping  from  piece  to 
piece,  and  drawing  them  nearer  when  they  were  at  too  great  a 
tlishmce,  with  leather  thongs  and  hooks,  they,  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty,  accorapiished  their  object.  We  willingly 
would  have  ventured  along  with  them  ;  but  having  fasted  for 
two  days,  we  were  conscious  that  we  could  not  bear  tlie  fa- 
tigues of  such  a  journey.  We  were  now  alone  on  the  rock 
with  the  siiip's  cook,  whom  weakness  likewise  prevented  from 
following  his  comrades.  In  this  dreadful  situation,  our  only 
hope  and  trust  was  in  the  Lord,  uur  Almighty  Saviour.   We 
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were  comforted  in  believing  that  He  watches  over  his  children* 
aod  that  without  His  will,  not  a  hair  of  their  head  will  fall  to 
the  ground.  Whenever  the  sun  shone,  we  employed  our-\ 
selves  in  drying  the  few  things  we  had  saved  from  the  wreck ; 
but  we  were  at  last  so  enfeebled  by  hunger,  that  we  were 
scarcely  able  to  do  even  that,  having  nothing  to  support  life 
but  fresh  water,  collected  in  the  holes  and  crannies  of  the 
rock.  All  day  long  we  looked  out  towards  the  opposite 
sViores,  in  the  hope  of  descrying  the  Greenlanders  coming  to 
our  rescue ;  but  no  Greenlanders  came,  and  we  gave  way  to 
the  dreadful  supposition,  that  the  ship's  crew  had  perished  on 
the  road.  The  thoughts  of  ending  our  lives  on  this  barren 
rock,  and  lying  here  unburied,  to  glut  the  maw  of  ravens  and 
sea-fowl,  which  were  constantly  hovering  around  ns,  and 
seemed  impatient  for  their  prey,  troubled  us  for  a  short  inter- 
val ;  but  the  consolations  of  our  Saviour  supported  us,  and 
we  soon  felt  entirely  resigned  to  his  will 

"  At  length,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  Sister  Rudolph 
happening  to  raise  herself  up  from  the  hard  couch  on  which 
they  sought  repose  for  their  emaciated  limbs,  espied  two 
Greenlanders  in  their  kajaks  making  towards  them,  and 
hailing  them.  A  new  life  now  seemed  to  animate  their  limbs ; 
they  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  rock,  and  shouted  with  all 
*ilieir  might  to  make  themselves  heard.  It  appeared  that  these 
Greenlanders,  who,  according  to  promise,  had  been  dis- 
patched by  the  captain  to  bring  them  off,  had  been  roving 
about  the  island  the  whole  day,  and  seeing  no  person  upon 
it,  were  just  about  to  return,  concluding  that  they  were  dead. 
From  them  the  missionaries  received  a  few  herrings  and  some 
Bcals*  fat,  after  being  without  food  for  nine  days.  But  as 
the  Greenlanders  had  no  boat  with  them  besides  their  kajaks, 
they  were  obliged  to  remain  on  the  rock  till  the  evening  of 
the  next  day,  when  a  woman's  boat  arrived  for  them.  On 
the  4th  they  came  to  an  island  where  they  found  the  greater 
part  of  the  ship's  crew,  and  the  party  who  had  been  wrecked 
ill  the  two  boats,    with  the  exception  of  one  man.     These 
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latter  had  suflTered  extreme  hardships,  as  wiS  evident  in  theur 
appearance ;  for  they  were  quite  emaciated,  and  Iiad  large 
red  spots  in  their  eyes. 

"  They  arrived  at  the  colony  of  Julianahaab,  on  the  8th, 
and  after  recruiting  their  strength,  proceeded  in  a  few  daya 
to  Lichtenau,  where  they  were  received  with  the  most  affec- 
tionate welcome,  and  with  heartfelt  gratitude  to  God,  who 
had  so  wondrously  wrought  out  their  deliverance.  Having 
remained  here  till  the  following  May,  they  set  ont  in  a  Green- 
land boat  for  Lichtenfels,  where  they  arrived,  after  a  peril- 
ous voyage  of  four  hundred  miles  along  the  coast,  in  the  end 
of  June." 

A  party  of  Christian  Greenlanders,  having  celebrated 
Christmas  at  the  settlement  of  Lichtenau,  were  returning  to 
one  of  the  out-places,  where  they  resided,  according  to  an 
order  of  government,  intended  to  promote  the  interests  of 
trade.  They  set  out  in  a  skin-boat,  or  umiak,  in  January, 
1813,  when  the  thermometer  was  twelve  degrees  under 
Reaumer*s  freezing  point.  Before  they  had  proceeded  far 
the  floating  ice  encountered  them,  closed  upon  them,  and 
crushed  their  boat  to  pieces.  The  party  escaped  upon  a 
large  field  of  ice,  and  drove  about  for  four-and-twenty  hours, 
when,  during  the  night,  a  violent  storm  arose  from  the  north, 
which  carried  them  out  to  sea.  Here  they  must  have  perished, 
as  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them.  They,  were  seventeen 
in  number,  old  and  young. 

A  Greenlander  being  beset  by  the  ice,  and  in  danger  of 
being  crushed  to  death,  was  obliged  to  jump  upon  a  large 
flake,  and  drag  his  knjak  with  a  seal  after  him  for  three  miles, 
frequently  breaking  in  up  to  the  arm-pits.  Another  time,  a 
woman's  boat  split  in  two  ;  but  four  kajaks  instantly  rowed 
up  to  the  spot,  and  lashing  themselves  two  and  two  together, 
conveyed  the  female  party  safe  to  land.  As  a  missionary  was 
going  with  some  Gieeulandcrs  in  nn  umiak  to  the  Sound, 
Mftcr  they  had  rowcil  a  considerable  way,  their  boat  began 
(o  sink,  and  their  danger  was  obscr\  ed  by  those  on  shore, 
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who  immediately  sent  to  apprize  them  of  their  situation.  It 
was  only  with  the  utmost  exertion,  that  they  effected  a  tunely 
landing.  On  unloading  the  boat,  they  found  a  large  hole  in 
the  bottom,  which  they  sewed  up,  and  put  out  again  to  sea. 
A  widower,  on  the  point  of  a  new  marriage,  went  out  to 

• 

catch  some  fish  for  his  wedding-dinner.  On  his  return,  he 
overset :  but  as  he  was  not  far  from  land,  be  crept  out  of  his 
kajak,  laid  himself  flat  upon  it,  and  committing  himself  to 
the  mercy  of  the  waves,  was  driven  by  them  to  the  shore. 

Four  of  the  brethren,  in  a  dreadful  snow-storm,  fell  among 
the  driving  ice,  and  could  neither  get  backwards  nor  for- 
wards. After  a  long  and  wearisome  toiling,  they  at  length 
made  the  land,  but  the  waves  were  so  impetuous  and  bois- 
terous, that  they  could  not  go  on  shore  wLthout  being  dashed 
to  pieces  against  the  rocks.  They  only  wished  that  one  might 
escape  to  tell  the  fate  of  the  rest.  At  last,  however,  the 
tide  dispersed  the  pieces  of  ice  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
could  proceed  on  their  way,  and  they  arrived  safe  and  well  at 
Lichtenfels. 

Two  Greenlanders,  dispatched  with  letters  to  Frederics- 
haab,  related  on  their  return,  that  they  were  obliged  to  sit 
two  nights  iu  the  kajaks  upon  the  ice,  which  at  first  kept  con- 
tinually breaking,  till  at  last  they  met  with  a  firm  piece. 
During  the  third  night,  they  arrived  at  a  house.  Had  they 
not  met  with  this  asylum,  they  must  have  perished  with  thirst, 
having  had  no  water  for  two  days  and  nights.  The  sweat 
occasioned  by  their  severe  labour,  had  penetrated  through 
their  clothes,  and  was  instantly  congealed  into  ice  by  the  ex- 
treme cold.  Their  kajaks  were  much  damaged,  and  one  per- 
son had  his  hand  frozen. 

As  Petei  Budberg,  one  of  the  brethren,  was  crossing  a 
pond,  the  frozen  snow  gave  way  under  him,  and  he  fell  into 
the  water.  Having  a  belt  round  his  body,  his  fur  coat  ex- 
panding on  the  surface,  held  him  up,  till  he  could  reach  the 
bottom  with  his  long  leaping  staff.  He  then  threw  himself 
bad  wards  upon  the  firm  ice,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  land. 
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Jonaa,  a  lively  child^  about  three  years  old,  lost  its  life 
onder  a  great  floe  of  ice,  driven  un  shore,  behind  which 
gome  Greenlanders  had  seated  themselves  to  bask  in  the  sun. 
Vhey  had  all  left  the  ice,  and  the  mother  was  gone  to  fetch 
her  child  a  draught  of  water,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  broke 
off  a  large  piece,  which  crushed  him  to  death. 

In  case  of  family  quarrels  amongst  the  natives,  one  of  the 
parties,  but  more  commonly  the  man,  runs  away  into  the  wil- 
derness, and  lives  and  dies  in  voluntary  seclusion  from  hu- 
man society.  Abia,  an  inhabitant  of  Lichienfels,  sud- 
denly disappeared,  in  November  1785,  and  as  his  empty 
kajak  was  found  some  time  after,  cast  on  the  shore,  the  gc- 
uerai  belief  was,  that  he  had  perished  at  sea.  Nearly  ten 
years  afterwaids,  a  Greenlander  affirmed,  that  in  a  solitary 
excursion  to  catch  eider-fowl,  he  had  seen  the  long-lusf 
Abia,  sitting  on  a  hill,  and  had  conversed  with  him.  He 
told  him  his  name,  and  enquired  after  his  wife  and  children, 
adding,  **  that  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  society  of  men, 
merely  on  his  wife's  account.  The  first  winter  had  passed 
very  heavily,  but  time  rendered  his  solitude  more  bearable, 
and  he  now  felt  perfectly  at  ease.  Having  provided  him- 
self largely  with  powder  and  sLot,  when  he  went  aM'ay,  and 
using  it  sparingly,  he  had  still  a  store  remaiuing.  He 
thought  much  of  his  children,  and  of  the  Saviour,  and  trusted 
io  his  mercy.  He  had  always  cherished  the  wish  to  speak 
with  one  human  being  and  only  one  before  his  death ;  that 
wish  was  now  satisfied,  and  he  would  never  again  suffer  him- 
self to  be  seen  by  man."  After  making  this  solemn  decla- 
ration, he  beckoned  the  intruder  to  be  gone.  He  was  co- 
vered with  rein-deer  pelts,  coarsely  tied  together,  and  had 
on  a  cap  of  hare-skins,  his  boots  bad  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing netted. 

Minute  and  consistent  as  this  statement  appears,  the  mis  - 
sionaries  however  express  some  doubt  whether  this  interview, 
which  rests  on  the  testimony  of  a  single  person,  may  not 
have  been  the  delusive  presentation  of  a  dream.     There  is' 
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not  tne  same  ground  for  distrust,  with  regard  to  another 
Gouvert,  Peter,  who  eloped  from  the  same  settlement,  Itito 
the  desert,  and  is  said  to  have  heen  seen  several  timet  in  the 
summer  of  1797,  but  could  be  induced  by  no  persuasions  to 
return. 

An  abortive  project  of  the  same  kind  is  related  in  the  diary 
of  New  Herrnhut  for  1803,  and  the  passage  merits  no- 
tice, as  being  an  agreeable  proof  of  the  sincerity  and  open- 
hearted  disposition  of  the  converts.  One  of  the  native  bre- 
thren  from  Kangek,  called  upon  the  missionaries  to  confess, 
as  he  said,  his  abominable  intentions.  He  stated  that  on  ac- 
count of  many  quarrels  which  had  late  occurred  in  his  family» 
and  of  which  he  owned  his  own  inconsiderate  language 
to  have  been  the  cause,  he  had  resolved  to  forsake  them, 
and  escape  into  the  wilderness.  With  this  intention,  he  set 
off  iii  his  kajak,  and  spent  some  nights  in  a  lonely  place : 
"  But,"  continued  he,  '*  as  I  was  about  to  proceed  to  a  still 
greater  distance,  I  thought,  oh,  how  happy  are  those  peo- 
ple whom  the  Lord  himself  reproves  and  chastens  when  they 
are  going  astray  ?  Oh !  that  I  were  one  of  them !  As  1 
was  rowing  along,  all  at  once  the  sea  seemed  to  assume  a 
most  dreadful  appearance,  and  with  all  my  exertions,  I 
coulU  not  get  forward.  My  kajak  appeared  to  be  fixed  to 
the  bottom,  though  I  was  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  bay.  I 
was  frightened,  turned  about,  and  immediately  rowed  to  the 
shore.  Here  I  passed  a  sorrowful  night,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  day,  returned  with  shame  and  repentance  to  my  family. 
Now  1  thank  our  Saviour  most  fervently,  that  he  delivered 
me  from  the  ways  of  destruction.  Never  more  will  I  fol- 
low the  impulse  of  my  own  heart ;  but  he  shall  be  my  only 
Lord  and  master." 

The  natives  lead  outwardly  a  pretty  orderly  life,  and  it 
rarely  occurs  that  any  thing  unbecoming  is  perceived  in  theif 
conversation  or  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  women 
are  seldom  guilty  of  incontinence,  with  the  exception  of  young 
widows,  and  those  divorced  from  their  husbands.     Such  fre- 
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qiiently  push  their  fortune  by  selling  their  illegitimate  olf- 
spring  to  the  childless,  or  by  adoptions  into  other  families, 
but  seldom  marry  a  second  time.  Single  persons  of  both 
sexes  have  rarely  any  connection ;  and  a  maid  would  take  it 
as  an  affront  were  a  young  fellow  to  offer  her  a  piiich  of  snuff 
in  company. 

A  man  seldom  thinks  of  marrying  till  he  is  twenty  years 
of  age.  About  this  time  of  life  he  generally  pitches  upon 
a  woman  nearly  of  his  own  age,  and  informs  his  parents  or 
nearest  relations  upon  whom  he  has  fixed  his  choice.  The 
dowry  of  the  bride,  which  consists  in  nothing  more  than  her 
clothes,  knife,  lamp,  and  at  most  a  stone-kettle,  is  not  so 
much  regarded  as  her  cleverness  in  sewing  and  managing 
household  affairs.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  chiefly  to 
his  skill  as  a  hunter.  The  parents  are  not  long  about  giv- 
ing their  consent,  for  they  leave  their  children,  and  espe- 
cially their  sons,  free  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  in  every 
thing.  Two  old  women  are  immediately  dispatched  to  ne- 
gociate  matters  with  the  parents  of  the  bride.  They  at  first 
say  nothing  of  the  marriage  contract,  and  speak  highly  in 
praise  of  the  bridegroom  and  his  family.  The  damsel  di- 
rectly falls  into  the  greatest  apparent  consternation,  and 
runb  out  of  doors  tearing  her  bunch  of  hair ;  for  single  wo- 
men always  affect  the  utmost  bashfulness  and  aversion  to  any 
proposals  of  marriage,  lest  they  should  lose  their  reputation 
for  modesty,  though  their  destined  husbands  be  previously 
well  assured  of  their  acquiescence.  However  their  reluct- 
ance is  not  always  dissembled,  but  often  really  producer 
surprising  effects.  Some  females,  when  a  husband  is  pro- 
posed to  them,  will  fall  into  a  swoon,  elope  to  a  desert  place 
or  cut  off  their  hair,  which  among  Greenlanders  it  esteemed 
a  mark  of  the  deepest  despondency.  In  the  latter  case  they 
are  seldom  troubled  with  farther  addresses.  This  horror  of 
matrimony  may  possibly  originate  in  the  frequent  example, 
of  divorced  wives  and  overbearing  concubines. 

Duruig  their  daughter's  bashful  fit,    the    parents   taoitly 
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comply  with  the  proposal,  without  any  express  approba^ 
tion.  The  women  then  go  in  search  of  the  refractory  maid, 
and  drag  her  forcibly  into  her  suitor's  houso,  where  she  siti 
for  several  days  quite  disconsolate,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
and  refuses  nourishment.  When  friendly  exhortations  are 
unavailing,  she  is  compelled  by  force  and  even  blows  to  re- 
ceive her  husband.  Should  she  elope,  she  is  brought  back 
and  treated  more  harshly  than  before. 

Some  parents,  however,  provide  a  settlement  for  their 
children,  or  betroth  them  in  childhood,  confirming  the  con- 
tract by  mutual  pledges.  The  parties  then  cohabit  as  soon 
as  they  please,  without  any  ceremony.  Sometimes  a  mar- 
ried man  will  drag  another  wife  home  by  force,  whom  ho 
finds  alone  or  at  a  dance.  In  the  latter  case  he  must  pro- 
vide himself  with  seconds,  lest  a  scuffle  should  ensue,  which 
however  seldom  happens. 

First  cousins  or  strangers  adopted  into  one  family  and 
oducated  together,  seldom  intermarry.  On  the  other  hand 
examples  occur,  though  they  are  rare,  of  a  man  mar- 
rying two  sisters,  or  a  mother  and  her  daughter.  Such 
conduct  draws  down  general  odium  upon  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Potgamy  is  not  common  among  them,  as  scarce  one  out 
of  twenty  has  two  wives.  Those  who  marry  several  are 
not  despised,  but  merely  regarded  as  clever  providers ; 
and  since  it  is  esteemed  a  disgrace  to  have  no  children, 
and  especially  no  son  to  support  their  declining  age,  such 
childless  persons  as  are  competent  to  maintain  several, 
will  seldom  restrict  themselves  to  one.  They  indeed,  in 
such  a  case,  expose  themselves  to  the  criticism  of  their 
neighbours,  whether  their  motive  was  genuine  zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  their  family,  or  only  a  lascivious  disposition. 
Those  men  who  marry  three  or  four  wives,  or  women  who 
cohabit  with  several  husbands,  are  subjected  to  uk>iversal 
censure.  Many  women  conceive  a  disgust:  for  polygamy, 
especially  since  they  have   heard   that  it  is   prohibited  in 
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christian  countrieg;  others  encourage  their  hu8bftn(If  to  It, 
or  else  purchase  the  conjurations  of  an  Angekok  to  cbtain 
issue. 

Their  connubial  intercourse  is  conducted  with  tolerable 
decorum.  If  any  infidelity  occurs  in  the  wife,  the  injured 
husband  does  not  seek  present  punishniont»  but  smothers 
his  resentment,  till  he  has  an  opportmiity  of  revenging  him- 
self in  a  similar  way.  The  disagreement  indeed  seldom 
passes  over  without  contumelious  expressions  on  both 
sides,  and  frequently  costs  the  wife  a  black  eye,  which  U 
rather  surprising,  as  they  are  not  at  all  quarrelsome  or  ad- 
dicted to  blows.  The  marriage  contract  is  not  so  irrevoca- 
ble, that  the  husband  may  not  divorce  his  wife,  especially 
if  she  has  no  children.  Little  ceremony  is  used  on  the  occa- 
sion. He  only  gives  her  a  sour  look,  marches  out  of  doors 
and  absents  himself  for  a  few  days.  She  immediately 
takes  the  hint,  packs  up  her  effects,  and  withdraws  to  her 
relations,  demeaning  herself  in  future  as  discreetly  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  chagrin  him,  and  bring  scandal  upon  his 
conduct. 

Sometimes  a  wife  absconds,  because  she  cannot  put  up 
with  the  behaviour  of  her  associates  in  house-keeping. 
This  mostly  arises  from  the  husband's  mother  exercising  an 
undue  superiority,  and  treating  (lis  wife  as  little  better  than 
her  maid.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  separation  takes  place 
when  they  have  children,  and  especially  sons,  who  are 
their  greatest  treasure,  and  best  security  against  future 
want.  Should  a  divorce  take  place,  the  children  always 
follow  their  mother,  and,  even  after  her  decease,  never  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  assist  their  father  even  in  his  old  age. 
Instances  have  occurred  in  wliich  either  husband  or  wife, 
and  especially  the  former,  have  fled  into  the  wilderness, 
lived  many  years  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  upon  the  uncertain 
produce  of  the  chace,  and  shunned  the  society  of  men  till 
death.  N  o  one  will  venture  alone  near  the  residence  of 
such  a  recluse,  considering  their  lives  in  danger  within  lus 
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reach.  1  parations  most  frequently  take  place  between 
young  couples,  who  had  not  duly  weighed  the  consequenoeti 
of  marriage.  The  older  they  grow,  the  more  lovingly  they 
treat  each  other. 

When  a  man's  only  wife  dies,  he  adorns  his  person, 
house,  and  children,  as  well  as  his  means  will  allow.  Par- 
ticularly his  kajak  and  darts,  which  are  his  principal  valua- 
bles,  must  be  in  the  best  repair,  in  order  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  females.  He  however  absents  himself  from  all 
parties  of  pleasure,  and  never  marries  again  before  the  lapse 
of  a  year,  though  he  may  have  young  children,  and  no  one 
to  care  for  them.  If  he  happens  to  have  a  concubine,  she 
immediately  occupies  the  place  of  the  deceased,  after  join- 
ing in  the  lamentation  of  the  surviving  relatives,  and  leading 
the  funeral  dance  ;  her  countenance  suffused  with  a  flood 
of  crocodile  tears,  all  the  while  betraying  her  inward  joy- 
fulness  of  heart.  She  extols  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  caresses 
her  children  more  than  her  own,  and  laments  over  their 
loss;  but  mctinwhile  so  artfully  suggests  improvements  in 
the  household  management,  that  a  stranger  has  reason  to 
be  surprised  at  the  insinuating  address  of  this  otherwise 
unpolished  people. 

The  women  are  not  very  prolific.  Their  children  seldom 
exceed  three  or  four  in  number,  and  are  born,  on  an  average, 
one  every  two  or  throe  yeais.  When  told  of  the  fecundity 
of  the  Europeans,  they  compare  them  contemptuously  to 
their  dogs.  Twins,  monstrous  births,  and  miscarriages  are 
very  rare.  In  general  the  mother  goes  on  with  her  usual 
occupations,  till  a  few  hours  before  her  accouchement,  and 
resumes  them  very  soon  after  the  child  is  born.  Tlie  pa- 
rents or  midwife  give  it  a  name,  taken  from  some  animal, 
utensil,  part  of  the  body,  or  deceased  relations.  They  pre- 
fer that  of  its  grand-parents,  whose  memory  they  thereby 
wish  to  perpetuate.  But  if  the  latter  died  or  were  killed 
early  in  life,  they  avoid  all  mention  of  their  names,  in  or- 
der not  to  renew  the  pain  occasioned  by  their  death.    Nay, 
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if  a  cLild  has  been  called  after  a  person,  since  deceased, 
they  compassionately  cbange  the  name  for  another.  It 
aisp  frequently  happens  that  a  man  gets  so  many  appella* 
tioua  from  various  ridiculous  or  shameful  occurrences,  that 
he  hardly  knows  which  to  adopt,  being  determined  on  all 
occasions  to  choose  the  most  honourable. 

Their  fondness  for  their  children  is  great.  The  mother 
carries  them  while  walking,  and  doing  all  sorts  of  work, 
upon  her  back,  and  suckles  them  three  or  four  years,  hav- 
ing no  other  nourishment  delicate  enough  for  an  infant. 
Many  children  die  when  they  are  forced  to  make  room  for 
another  at  the  breast,  being  unable  to  digest  the  coarse  food 
substituted  for  milk.  Should  a  child  be  deprived  of  its  mo- 
ther in  early  infancy,  it  must  inevitably  follow  her  to  the 
grave. 

Their  children  grow  up  without  any  chastisement  either 
by  words  or  blows.  Indeed  severe  punishment  is  not  so 
necessary  with  their  children,  who  are  very  quiet,  sheepish, 
and  not  at  all  mischievously  inclined.  Besides,  their  dispo- 
sition is  such,  that  in  case  they  cannot  be  prevailed  upon 
to  do  any  thing  by  entreaties  or  arguments,  they  would 
rather  suffer  themselves  to  be  beaten  to  death  than  com- 
pelled to  it.  Whether  this  be  their  natural  temper,  or  the 
effect  of  an  unrestrained  will,  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 

The  interval  between  their  second  and  fifth  year  in  gene- 
ral forms  an  exception  to  the  above  remarks.  They  are 
then  very  restless,  crying,  scratching,  and  striking  all  that 
come  in  their  way ;  but  should  a  mother  suffer  her  patient  3 
to  be  exhausted  and  strike  her  child,  especially  if  it  be  a 
son,  who  from  his  birth  is  regarded  as  the  future  lord  of  the 
house,  she  would  ensure  her  husband's  resentment.  The 
nearvir  their  children  arrive  at  years  of  maturity,  the  more 
quiet  and  tractable  they  become.  Very  little  of  duplicity, 
self-will,  or  other  gross  failings,  is  observable  in  their  con- 
du<Bt.  They  follow  theii*  parents  willingly,  because  it  suits 
tht;ir  inchnations,  but  expect  kind  treatment  in  return,  and 
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if  required  to  perform  something  against  their  will,  an- 
swer calmly,  "I  will  not  do  it."  Ingratitude  m  grown- 
up children  towards  their  old  decrepid  parents,  is  scarcely 
ever  exemplified  among  them.  Indeed  their  character 
seems  in  most  respects  to  form  an  exact  opposite  to  that 
of  children  born  in  civilized  countries,  whose  inward  de- 
pravity becomes  more  and  more  developed  as  they  advance 
in  years. 

As  soon  as  a  boy  gets  the  full  use  of  his  limbs,  his  father 
puts  a  small  bow  and  arrows  into  his  hands,  and  makes 
him  practise  shooting  or  throwing  stones  at  a  mark  on  the 
sea-shore.  He  also  gives  him  a  knife  to  cut  toys  for 
his  amusement.  When  his  son  is  ten  years  old,  he  fur- 
nishes him  with  a  kajak,  that  he  may  exercise  himself  in 
company  with  other  boys  in  rowing,  recovering  his  position 
when  overset,  and  catching  birds  or  fishes.  In  his  fifteenth 
year  he  must  attend  his  father  to  the  seal  fishery.  Of  the 
first  seal  which  he  catches,  an  entertainment  is  given  to  the 
neighbours  and  inmates  of  the  family,  during  which  the 
young  adventurer  relates  how  he  accomplished  his  exploit. 
The  guests  express  their  surprise  at  his  dexterity,  and 
praise  the  flesh  as  peculiarly  excellent;  and  the  females 
afterwards  begin  to  choose  a  wife  for  him.  Those  who  are 
unable  to  catch  seals  are  held  in  the  greatest  contempt,  and 
must  live  like  the  women  upon  ulks  which  they  catch  on  the 
ice,  muscles,  and  dried  herrings.  Many  instances  occur 
of  those  who  are  absolutely  unable  to  attain  the  art.  When 
a  young  man  is  twenty  yea's  of  age  he  mus>t  be  able  to 
manufacture  his  own  kajak  and  fishing  tackles,  and  to  equip 
himself  with  every  thing  necessary  for  a  Greenlander. 
Some  years  after  he  marries,  but  fixes  his  residence  near 
that  of  his  parents  during  theur  life-time,  employing  his  mo- 
ther as  housekeeper. 

The  g^ls  do  nothing  till  they  are  fourteen,  but  sing, 
dance  and  romp  about,  except  perhaps  caring  for  a  child, 
or  fetching  water.     They  are  then  employed  in  sewings 
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cooking,  and  dressing  leather.  When  they  acquire  sufii- 
oient  strength  they  must  learn  to  row  in  a  woman's  boat, 
and  help  to  build  houses. 

AH  grown-up  women  spend  a  life  of  slavery.  While 
they  remain  with  their  parents  they  are  well  off;  but  from 
twenty  years  of  age  till  death,  their  life  is  one  series  of 
anxieties,  wretchedness,  and  toil.  When  their  father  dies, 
they  inherit  nothing,  and  must  serve  in  other  families,  where 
they  indeed  do  not  lack  a  sufficiency  of  food,  but  are  badly 
off  for  decent  cloathing.  For  want  of  this,  especially  if 
tbey  are  not  handsome,  or  clever  at  their  work,  they  must 
remain  single.  They  never  can  make  choice  of  a  husband ; 
and  should  any  one  marry  them,  they  live  for  the  first  year, 
especially  if  without  children,  in  continual  dread  of  a  di- 
vorce. If  this  takes  place,  they  must  enter  into  service 
again,  and  are  often  forced  to  barter  their  chastity  in  ex- 
change for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Even  if  a  wife  remains 
with  her  husband,  she  must  serve  as  his  mother's  maid, 
and  often  puts  up  with  a  blow  in  the  face,  besides  perhaps 
being  forced  to  pay  her  court  to  several  other  mistresses. 
When  he  dies  she  has  no  other  jointure  than  what  she 
brought  with  her,  and  must  serve  more  submissively  in  ano- 
ther family  on  account  of  her  children,  than  a  single  Maid 
who  can  go  away  when  she  pleases.  But  if  a  widow  hap- 
pens to  have  grown-up  sons,  her  situation  is  often  prefer- 
able to  that  of  a  married  woman,  because  she  has  their  do- 
mestic concerns  entirely  at  her  disposal.  Very  old  women 
generally  pass  for  witches,  and  sometimes  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this  reputation,  as  it  is  attended  with  present  profit : 
but  most  of  them  come  to  a  lamentable  end,  as,  upon  the 
least  suspicion  of  having  bewitched  some  one,  they  are 
stoned,  precipitated  into  the  ocean,  or  stabbed  and  cut  to 
pieces ;'  and  should  they  even  escape  this  suspicion,  if  they 
become  burdensome,  they  are  often  either  buried  alive,  or 
compelled   to  throw  themselves  into  the  sea.     The  pre- 
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tended  motive  of  their  relatives  for  such  glaring  impiety  it 
compassion,  but  their  real  one  is  avarice. 

In  spite  of  all  their  cares,  toils,  and  vexation,  the  womea 
commonty  arrive  at  a  greater  age  than  the  men,  who,  by 
spending  most  of  their  time  at  sea,  iii  snow  and  rain,  in  the 
severest  winter,  as  well  as  during  the  heat  of  the  summer, 
and  by  alternate  fasting  and  gluttony,  as  they  generally 
pine  themselves  during  the  day,  but  gormandize  so  much 
the  more  at  night,  they  are  so  debilitated  that  they  seldom 
attain  the  age  of  fifty.  Besides,  as  many  perish  in  tiie  waves, 
the  population  of  Greenland  contains  a  greater  proportion  of 
females.  The  women  frequently  live  eighty  years  and  up- 
wards. At  this  age,  those  among  them  who  are  not  condemned 
for  witchcraft  uniformly  become  instruments  of  mischief, 
betaking  themselves  to  lying,  slandering,  or  match-making-, 
to  gain  a  livelihood;  and  above  all,  instil  their  ridiculous 
superstitions  into  the  minds  of  young  persons,  thereby  pre- 
venting  them  from  a  rational  inquiry  into  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  method  the  Greenlanders  make  use  of  in  dressing 
feather  for  their  clothes,  boots,  and  shoes,  which  is  the  chief 
employment  of  the  women,  is  briefly  as  follows.  For  their 
hairy  seal-skin  dress, -they  scrape  the  skin  thin,  soak  it 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  urine  tub  to  extract  the  oil,  and 
then  stretch  it  with  pegs  on  the  grass  to  dry.  In  the  subse- 
;u>3nt  operation  of  dressing,  it  is  sprinkled  with  urine, 
smoothed  with  pumice  stone,  and  softened  by  friction  be- 
tween the  hands.  The  sole-leather  is  steeped  several  days 
in  the  urine-tub.  They  then  scrape  off  the  loosened  hair  with 
a  knife  or  pull  it  out  with  their  teeth,  and  lay  the  skin  to  dry. 
The  leather  called  erisek,  of  which  they  manufacture  the 
legs  of  boots,  und  the  upper  leather  of  shoes,  is  preparad 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  kapitek,  hnt  ta  eoraped  thin- 
ner. Of  this  they  also  make  the  great  coats,  which  the 
men  draw  over  their  usual  dress  when  they  go  a  fishing.  It 
is  indeed  soon  soaked  through  and  through  by  the  salt>watef 
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and  raio.  but  keeps  the  under-dress  dry,  and  is  often  worn 
by  European  sailors.  The  smooth  black  skins  (ervgak) 
worn  on  shore,  besides  undergoing  the  abovementioned  pre- 
paration, receive  an  additional  rubbing,  whioh  renders  them 
mor^e  pliable,  but  at  the  same  time  unfit  to  keep  out  water 
or  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  boots. 

To  cover  their  boats,  they  choose  the  strongest  and  thick- 
est seal-skins.  They  leave  a  quantity  of  blubber  on  the  in- 
side, roll  them  up,  and  either  sit  upon  them  several  weeks, 
or  lay  them  under  some  grass  in  the  sun,  till  the  hair  be- 
comes quite  loose.  Then  after  being  softened  by  lying  a 
few  days  in  the  salt-water,  they  are  found  ready  for  covering 
women's  boats  and  kajaks.  In  doing  this  they  draw  the 
borders  of  the  skin  together  with  their  teeth,  and  then  sew 
them  up,  afterwards  daubing  the  seams  with  old  seal's  blub- 
ber instead  of  pitch,  to  prevent  their  leaking.  Great  cau- 
tion must  be  used  not  to  injure  the  surface  of  the  leather,  be- 
cause if  this  is  in  the  least  damaged,  the  salt  water  soon 
corrodes  it  into  holes.  Pieces  of  waste  leather  they  scrape 
thin,  and  lay  them  on  the  snow,  or  hang  them  up  to  bleach, 
sometimes  coloring  them  with  fir-bark,  which  they  strip  off 
branches  driven  near  the  shore  by  the  waves.  This  opera- 
tion is  performed  with  the  teeth.  The  skins  of  birds  are  first 
detached  from  the  head,  and  then  drawn  over  the  body.  Af- 
ter scraping  off  the  fat  with  a  muscle  shell,  they  hand  them 
about  by  way  ofa  collation  to  guests  of  respectability,  to  chew 
between  meals.  They  are  afterwards  soaked  in  the  urine-tub. 
dried  and  eaten.  The  skin  on  the  backs  of  sea-fowl  is  ma- 
nufactured into  a  thin,  light  under-dress,  ^ud  that  which  co- 
vers their  bellies  into  warm  winter  clothing.  Of  the  skin  of 
the  neck,  they  make  fine  dresses  for  extraordinary  occasion^ 
turning  the  feathers  outside. 

The  different  offices  of  husband  and  wife  are  far  mors 
olearly  distinguished  smorig  them,  than  among  Europeans. 
Each  kr.ows  his  own  business,  and  never  interferes  in  the 
others  iff'airs.  The  man  makes  his  hunting  and  fishing  im- 
pleoents,  and  the  frume  work  of  the   boats,  and  his   wife 
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covers  them  with  leather.  He  hunts  and  fishes,  hut  having 
brought  his  booty  to  land,  troubles  himself  no  further  about 
it ;  for  It  would  be  a  stigma  on  his  character,  if  he  so  much 
as  drew  a  seal  out  of  the  water.  The  women  perform  the 
offices  of  butchers,  cooks,  tanners,  sempstresses,  masons, 
and  shoe- makers,  furnished  only  with  a  crooked  knife  in  the 
shape  of  a  crescent,  several  large  and  ismall  needles,  a  thim- 
ble, and  their  own  teeth,  with  which  they  stretch  the  lea- 
ther in  tanning  or  currying.  With  the  exception  of  the 
woodwork,  they  build  the  houses  and  tents,  and  though  they 
have  to  carry  stones,  almost  heavy  enough  to  break  their 
backs,  the  men  look  on  with  the  greatest  insensibility,  not 
stirring  a  finger  to  assist  them.  As  some  compensation  for 
these  toils,  they  have  the  entire  management  of  the  produce 
of  the  chase,  excepting  the  blubber,  which  is  sold  by  the  hus- 
band ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  they  may  feast  with- 
out restraint.  When  all  their  provision  is  consumed,  they 
will  fast  quite  patiently,  or  eat  the  remnants  of  old  shoes, 
and  only  the  necessities  of  their  children  seem  to  afflict  them. 

When  a  married  pair  have  no  grown-np  children,  they 
frequently  adopt  one  or  more  orphan  boys  and  girls,  or  a  wi- 
dow, to  assist  in  hunting  or  housekeeping,  and  to  supply 
the  future  wants  of  the  family.  Though  used  as  servants, 
they  suffer  no  compulsion.  The  boy  is  regarded  as  the  f\i  • 
ture  master  of  the  house,  and  the  girl  is  left  to  her  own  op- 
tion either  to  stay  in  the  family,  or  to  seek  another  situation. 
A  master  never  inflicts  blows  upon  his  servant,  and  to  strike 
a  maid  would  bo  deemed  a  great  reproach. 

In  the  dirtiness  and  disorder  of  their  housekeeping,  the 
Greenlanders,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  resemble  a  society 
of  gypsies.  It  is  almost  sickening  to  view  their  hands  and 
faces  smeared  with  grease,  their  /bod  cooked  ancl  eaten  so 
disgustingly,  and  their  filthy  clothes  Swarming  with  vermin. 
Yet  an  attentive  observer  will  perceive  an  appearance  of  or* 
der  and  good  management  in  some  branches  of  their  domesr 
tie  economy,  which  though  it  may  not  counterbalance  theif 
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uncleanllaegg,  oonld  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  Enropeans  m 
their  circnmstanoes ;  and  their  habitations,  with  all  their  At- 
Ihiness,  have  often  afforded  foreigners  a  welcome  refuge 
from  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  Ten  families  frequently  live 
in  a  house  not  much  above  ten  fathoms  long,  and  two  broad* 
yet  their  confined  dwellings  and  scan^  furniture,  are  always 
in  good  order.  As  to  the  hunting  and  fishing  accoutre- 
ments, the  man  is  always  repairing  or  improving  them. 

Such  articles  of  dress  as  are  not  in  daily  use  they  lay  by 
in  leathern  racks,  shaped  nearly  like  a  chest,  and  neatly 
embroidered  with  various  devices.  Their  water  vessels  are 
made  partly  of  wood,  ornamented  with  bone,  partly  of  cop^ 
per  ;  and  are  kept  so  clean  that  an  European  would  feel  no 
disgust  at  drinking  out  of  them,  were  the  watiai  not  fetched 
in  foetid  leathern  buckets.  Greenlanders  are  seldom  seen 
easing  themselves.  They  choose  a  sequestered  spot,  and 
are  so  delicate  in  this  point  that  they  will  not  eat  any  vege* 
tables,  not  even  the  valuable  scurvy  grass,  because  they 
grow  most  abundantly  in  places  frequented  fortius  purpose. 
Their  quiet,  sociable  disposition,  is  highly  praiseworthy. 
There  is  less  noise  aud  confusion  in  a  Greenland  house  ia-t 
habited  by  ten  couples,  with  numerous  children  of  different 
ages,  than  in  a  single  European  one,  where  only  two  rela- 
tions reside  with  their  families.  When  a  Greenlander  con-f 
siders  himself  injured  by  his  neighbour,  he  retires  without 
any  reprisals  into  another  house.  They  assist  each  other 
willingly,  and  in  some  respects  live  in  common,  without  any 
one  becoming  dependant  or  idle.  Whoever  returns  in  the 
evening  after  a  successful  fishiiig  excursion,  especially  if  it 
be  in  winter*  when  seals  are  scarce  and  di^cult  to  catch, 
shares  his  provision  with  all  the  poor  widows  m  the  house, 
besides  inviting  several  neighbours  to  his  table.  But  no 
one,  be  he  ever  so  poor  and  hungry,  will  beg  for  any  thing  to 
eat.  ^ndeed  the  prevailin|f  hospitality  both  towards  friends 
and  strangers,  makes  it  perfectly  needless,  and  is  the  more 
necessary  and  laudable,  as  they  may  soioetimes  sootir  tl|« 
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iMiyi,  for  a  circuit  of  several  miles,  without  meeting  with  a 
single  seat 

Their  deportment  in  the  social  mterconrse  of  eveiy-day 
life  is  discreet,  cautious,  friendly,  mannerly  and  modest* 
They  are,  however,  perfect  strangers  to  false  shame,  jea- 
lous reserve,  or  affectation,  though  they  have  the  art  of  dis- 
sembling their  wbhes  and  inclinations.  Their  concern  is 
notto  shine  among  their  equals,  bat  to  avoid  rendering  them- 
selves ridiculous,  and  tarnishing  their  good  name.  If  true 
politeness  may  be  allowed  to  exist  without  artificial  phrases, 
unmeaning  compliments,  and  strange  or  ridiculous  gri- 
maces, the  Greenlanders  are  a  polite  people.  Salutations 
and  marks  of  respect  are  indeed  incomprehensible  to  them. 
They  laugh  to  see  an  European  standing  bare-headed  be- 
fore his  superior,  or  a  servant  submitting  to  ill-usage  from 
his  master.  The  children  and  domestics,  however,  show 
due  reverence  to  age,  and  all  behave  respectfully  to  one  ano* 
ther. 

In  company  they  are  loquacious,  and  fond  of  ironical  re- 
marks. A  satirical  manner  is  more  effectual  in  debating  with 
them,  than  the  most  SDlid  arguments  or  remonstrances,  de- 
livered in  a  grave,  austere  tone.  If  they  are  hard  pressed 
in  a  dispute,  they  become  head-strong  and  obstinate*  Tbej 
are  anxious  to  please,  or  rather  not  to  displease  each  other, 
and  carefully  avoid  whatever  might  excite  uneasiness.  This 
principle  seems  to  run  through  all  their  actions.  No  one 
interrupts  another  in  the  course  of  conversation ;  nor  do  they 
willmgly  contradict  each  other,  much  less  give  way  to  cla- 
morous brawling.  If  an  uffront  is  offered,  the  injured  party 
does  not  attempt  to  retaliate  either  by  violence  or  abusive 
language ;  their  differences  therefore  seldom  proceed  to  open 
quarrels,  and  their  language  does  not  furnish  one  single 
word  expressive  of  abuse  or  execration.  They  laugh  at 
what  they  think  laughable,  but  most  heartily  when  an  Euro- 
pean is  the  subject ;  yet  their  mirth  is  not  rude  or  noisy. 
They  are  not  ashamed  of  things  which  are  not  in  themselves 
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uBoatural  and  indecent,  nor  will  they  bear  to  be  reprimanded 
for  them.  They  are  however  so  complaisunt  as  to  forbear 
these  mdenetses  in  the  presence  of  Europeans,  as  soon  as 
they  naderstand  that  their  company  will  otherwise  be  disa« 


In  their  visits,  they  carry  with  them  a  small  present  of 
eatables  or  peltry.  If  they  are  respectable  and  agreeable 
guests,  they  are  welcomed  with  singing.  All  hands  are 
employed  in  drawing  on  shore  and  unloading  their  boats,  and 
every  one  is  eager  to  have  the  guests  in  his  own  house. 
They  meanwhile  are  silent,  and  wait  till  the  invitations  are 
repeated.  On  their  entrance,  the  upper  garments  are  taken 
off  and  laid  upon  the  rack  to  dry.  They  are  then  accommo- 
dated with  dry  clothes  and  a  soft  skin  for  a  cushion.  The 
most  honourable  seat  is  the  bench,  which  the  Europeans  ge- 
nerally decline.  The  men  and  women  sit  separate.  The 
men  converse  very  gravely  on  the  subject  of  the  weather  and 
hunting ;  the  women,  after  howling  in  concert  for  their  de- 
ceased relatives,  amuse  themselves  with  stories.  The  snuff- 
horn,  which  is  made  of  the  antlers  of  the  deer,  elegantly 
mounted  with  tin  or  copper,  is  liberally  handed  round  the 
circle ;  and  they  snuff  up  the  contents  with  their  nostrils, 
without  any  intermediate  conveyance. 

The  entertainment  is  in  the  laiean  time  laid  out,  to  which 
the  whole  family,  and  occasionally  some  neighbours,  are  in- 
vited. The  visitors  seem  to  be  vastly  indifferent  about  what 
passes,  and  require  much  pressing  to  begin,  lest  they  should 
appear  poor  or  greedy.  Three  or  four  dishes  are  the  cus- 
tomary compliment,  but  a  large  feast  consists  of  more.  A. 
merchant,  at  a  banquet  to  which  he  was  invited,  with  seve- 
ral respectable  Greenlanders,  counted  the  following  dishes ; 
dried  herrings;  dried  seal's  flesh;  the  same  boiled;  half 
raw  or  putrid  seal's  flesh  called  mikiak ;  boiled  awks ;  part 
of  a  whale's  tail  in  a  half  putrid  state,  which  was  considered 
as  the  principal  dish ;  dried  salmon ;  dried  rein-deer  veni-' 
con ;  ireservep  of  crowberries,   mixed  with  the  chyle  from 
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the  maw  of  the  reio-deer ;  and  lastly,  the  same  enriched  with 
train-oil. 

The  table-talk  is  kept  up  for  several  hours  without  any 
other  topic  than  the  seal- hunt.  Their  stories  are  indeed 
sufficiently  lengthy,  but  they  are  told  with  such  anunation, 
that  the  hearers  feel  no  inclination  to  yawn.  If  the  harpoon- 
ing of  a  seal  for  instance  is  described,  they  particularize  time 
iiiid  place  with  the  utmost  minuteness,  point  out  every  move- 
ment made  by  themselves  or  the  seal,  imitate  with  the  left 
hand  all  the  windings  and  doublings  of  the  animal,  and  with 
Ihe  right  the  motions  of  their  kajak,  their  manner  of  holding 
the  dart,  taking  aim,  and  finally  piercing  their  mark ;  and 
all  this  with  such  truth  and  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
withhold  admiration.  The  rh'rren,  who  derive  the  chief 
profit  from  these  narrations,  listen  with  deep  attention ;  but 
they  say  nothing,  except  in  reply  to  a  question,  and  then 
their  answer  is  short  and  modest. 

If  Europeans  are  in  company,  their  accounts  of  their  own 
country  are  received  with  pleasure.  Relations  of  this  kind, 
however,  to  be  intelligible  to  them,  must  be  illustrated  by 
comparisons.  For  example :  "A  city  or  country  has  so 
many  inhabitants,  that  such  a  certain  number  of  whales  will 
scarcely  supply  them  with  food  for  a  day.  They  eat  no  whales 
in  that  country,  but  bread,  which  grows  out  of  ths  ground 
like  grass,  and  the  flesh  of  animals  which  have  horns ;  and 
they  are  carried  about  upon  the  backs  of  great  and  strong 
beasts,  or  drawn  upon  a  wooden  frame." 

The  auditors  now  call  bread,  grass;  oxen,  rein-deer;  and 
horses,  great  dogs.  They  wonder  at  every  thing,  and  ex- 
press a  desire  to  dwell  in  so  fine  and  fertile  a  country ;  bnt 
this  inclination  vanishes  when  they  are  told  that  thunder  is 
frequent,  and  no  seals  are  found  there.  They  likewise  listen 
with  willingness  to  discourse  about  God  and  religion  as  long 
as  no  application  is  made  to  themselves,  and  their  supersti- 
tious fablei  and  customs  allowed  to  pass  uncensured. 

When  the  feast  is  concluded,  the  strangers  are  hospitably 
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directed  to  a  sleeping  place  apart,  and  supplied  with  new 
pelts  ;  but  they  sit  up  out  of  politeness,  till  the  master  of  the 
house  has  retied  to  rest. 

Their  trading  negooiations  are  ^ery  simply  and  concisely 
conducted.  They. make  mutual  exchanges  with  each  other 
for  what  they  need  ;  and  as  they  have  a  childish  fondness  for 
novelty  and  Tariety,  this  bartering  is  carried  on  in  some  cases 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  to  the  no  small  detriment  of 
their  domestic  economy  The  most  useful  article  is  bartered 
fur  a  worthless  trifle  \%hich  chances  to  strike  their  eye,  and 
a  valuable  bargain  is  rejectcJ,  if  the  offered  commodity  does 
nut  exactly  please  them. 

They  have  no  disposiOunN  m  owr-reach  each  other,  still 
less  to  steal,  which  is  considered  as  excessively  disgraceful; 
but  if  they  can  contrive  to  cheat  or  rob  an  European,  they 
boast  of  it,  and  pluiue  themselves  on  their  superior  cunning. 

Their  commerce  is  partly  amongst  themselves,  and  partly 
withiacCora  and  sailors.  Amongst  themselves  they  hold  a 
kind  of  fair.  Every  large  concourse  of  Greenlanders,  at  a 
dance,  or  the  winter  festival  of  the  sun,  is  frequented  by 
persons  who  expose  their  wares  to  view,  and  make  known 
what  commodities  they  want  in  exchange.  Any  one  disposed 
to  purchase,  brings  the  goods  in  request,  and  the  bargain  is 
complete.  The  principal  trade  is  in  vessels  of  Weichstein^ 
which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  every  place.  And  since  the 
Southlanders  have  no  whales,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  coast  are  in  want  of  wood,  numerous  companies  of 
Greenlanders  make  every  summer  a  voyage  of  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  miles  out  of  the  south,  or  even  from 
the  east  coast,  to  Disko,  in  new  ksjaks  and  large  boats. 
They  barter  their  lading  of  wood  for  the  horns  of  the  narwhal^ 
teeth,  bones,  and  the  sinews  of  the  whale,  wbieb  they  in 
part  tell  again  during  their  return  homeward. 

They  are  so  habituated  to  these  migrations,  which  are 
well  suited  to  the  love  of  change,  that  if  the  motive  of  com- 
merce were  wanting,  they  could  not  bear  to  remain  in  one 
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place.  They  take  with  them  their  whole  family  and  tiib> 
-  ftance,  as  several  years  elapse  '^efore  their  retnni.  WKen 
arrested  in  their  course  by  winter,  they  repair,  if  poiiible, 
to  tbo  neighbourhood  of  a  colony,  build  a  houae,  and  arrange 
plans  for  their  livelihood.  The  land  and  sea  are  open  to 
them,  and  as  some  of  those  roving  families  occasionally  fet- 
tle along  the  coast,  they  every  where  find  useful  firienda  and 
acquaintances. 

To  the  factors,  the  Greenlanders  carry  fox  and  seal-skins, 
but  particularly  blubber,  for  the  sake  of  which,  the  traffio 
was  probably  set  on  foot.     In  exchange  they  receive  no  mo- 
ney; that  is  of  no  value  whatever  amongst  them,  and  it  is 
quite  indifferent  whether  they  have  a  piece  of  g^ld  or  a 
penny,  glass  beads  or  diamonds  hanging  round  their  neok. 
rhey  esteem  things  of  this  kind  merely  because  they  shine, 
and  instances  are  known  of  their  giving  a  guinea  or  a  Spa- 
nish dollar,  stolen  from  seamen,  for  a  few  ounces  of  gun- 
powder or  a  bit  of  tobacco.  Iron  is  in  far  more  request,  for  they 
find  it  useful.    Tbey  receive  therefore  from  the  factors  ao* 
cording  to  a  fixed  price,  iron  heads  for  their  darts,  knives, 
saws,  chisels,  and  needles;  also  striped  linen  and  cotton, 
kersey-stuffs,  wooUon   stockings   and  caps,   handkerchiefs, 
boards,  boxes,  wooden  and  pewter  plates,  and  copper  ket- 
tles;   with  looking-glasses,    combs,    ribbons,   and   various 
trinkets  for  the  children.    Fowling-pieces  and  ammunition 
are  eagerly  purchased,  though  they  in  general  are  a  source 
of  detriment  rather  than  profit,  to  their  dom^estic  affairs. 
Tobacco,  which  they  use  only  in  snuff,  is  tbeir  small  coin. 
They  expect  a  piece  of  tobacco  for  every  servii"'' :  with  this 
drug  they  pay  their  shoemakers  and  tailors;   they  proffer, 
for  a  small  quantity  of  it,  a  handful  of  eider-down,  a  parcel 
of  eggs,  birds,  a  plate  of  fish,  and  the  like;   and  for  thif 
many  a  poor,  miserable  spendthrift  barters  the  clothes  from 
his  back,  and  starves  with  his   children,  rather  than  part 
with  this  lozurj;  this  article  in  fine,  Uke  spirituous  liqnors 
P.V.  10.  Ga 
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nmong^  other  nations,   is  a  fortiln  source  of  indigence  nnd 
uiioerv. 

The  dancing  assemblies  and  the  feast  of  the  sun,  are  not 
religious  ceremonies,  as  amongst  other  heathens,  but  solely 
for  diversion.  The  Greenlanders  celebrate  the  sun  feast  at 
the  winter  solstice  on  the  23d  of  December,  as  a  rejoicing 
for  the  return  of  the  sun  and  good  weather  for  hunting..  They 
crowd  together  to  it  in  large  parties  from  the  whole  country, 
entertain  each  other  with  their  best  "cheer,  and  when  they 
have  eaten  to  satiety,  for  intoxication  is  impossible,  the  only 
beverage  being  water,  they  rise  up  to  sport  and  dance. 

Their  only  musical  instrument  is  the  drum,  which  con- 
sists of  a  hoop  of  wood  or  whalebone  two  fingers  broad,  of 
a  rather  oval  form,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  covered 
on  one  side  only  with  a  fine  skiu,  or  the  integument  of  a 
whale's  tongue,  and  furnished  with  a  small  handle.  The 
performer  holds  it  in  the  left  hand,  and  strikes  it  with  a  small 
stick  on  the  under  surface,  leaping  up  at  each  stroke,  though 
he  does  not  change  his  ground.  This  is  accompanied  with 
many  wonderful  motions  of  the  head  and  whole  body,  and 
performed  in  common  musical  time,  so  that  two  strokes  fall 
in  every  crotchet.  He  sings  of  the  seal-hunt  and  their  ex- 
ploits  in  the  chace,  chants  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and 
testifies  his  joy  for  the  retrogresnon  of  the  sun.  The  spec- 
tators do  not  sit  in  silence,  but  accompany  each  verse  of  hit 
song  with  a  reiterated  chorus  of  amna  ajah,  ajah-ah-ah !  so 
that  the  first  bar  falls  a  fourth,  and  the  next  is  begun  a  note 
higher  and  so  on.  The  musician  sings  four  cantos  in  every 
act ;  the  two  first  commonly  consist  of  the  constant  theme 
amna  ajah;  the  others  arc  a  recitative,  where  a  short  stro- 
phe without  rhyme  alternates  with  the  choms  of  amna  ajah. 
Taken  together  it  forms  a  complete  cantata,  as  thus : 
The  welcome  sun  returns  again. 

Amna  ajah,  ajah,  ah-hu ! 
And  brings  us  weather  fine  and  fair. 
Amna  ajah,  ajah,  ah-hu ! 
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The  singer  well  knows  how  to  express  the  diflTerent  pak 
sions  by  the  soft  or  animated  notes  of  the  drum  and  the 
motions  of  his  body,  which  is  naked  down  to  the  hips.  An 
act  lasts  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  one  performer 
is  tired  and  bathed  in  perspiration,  another  steps  into  the 
circle.  This  they  prolong  the  whole  night  through,  and 
after  sleeping  the  next  day  and  again  gorging  their  sto- 
machs, they  renew  the  sports  in  the  evening.  These  revels 
are  kept  up  for  several  nights,  till  all  their  provisions  are 
consumed,  or  till  they  become  too  exhausted  to  articulate 
any  longer.  He  who  can  make  the  drollest  contortions  of 
his  body  passes  for  the  master- singer. 

They  likewise  play  at  ball  by  moonlight.  In  this  game, 
they  separate  into  two  parties.  The  ball  is  thrown  from 
one  to  another  of  the  same  side,  who  endeavour  to  keep  it 
to  themselves,  while  it  is  the  aim  of  tho  other  party  to  wrest 
it  from  them.  They  also  set  up  a  goal,  and  exercise  their 
agility  at  foot-ball. 

They  have  several  ways  of  trying  their  strength.  Two 
competitors,  for  instance,  strike  each  other  with  the  fist  on 
the  naked  back,  and  he  who  holds  out  longest  is  declared 
conqueror.  The  successful  champion  swaggers  about, 
challenging  others  to  the  contest,  till  he  likewise  is  drubbed 
to  satiety.  Again,  they  sit  down  and  link  their  legs  and 
arms  together,  and  he  that  can  out-pull  the  other  is  victor. 
Or  they  vary  this  contest,  by  hooking  together  their  fingen, 
and  then  pulling.  Sometimes  they  tie  a  cord  to  the  beam  of  a 
house,  suspend  themselves  to  it  by  foot  and  arm,  and  throw 
themselves  into  many  artful  postures  like  rope-dancers. 

Young  people  are  fond  of  turning  round  a  board  upon  an 
axle,  with  an  index  fixed  to  it,  something  like  an  EO  table, 
and  he  to  whom  the  finger  points,  when  its  rotatory  motion 
has  ceased,  wins  the  stake' 

The  children,  and  especially  the  girls,  amuse  themselves 
by  joining  hands,  fbrming  a  ring,  and  striking  up  a  skip- 
ping  dance,    accompanying   it  with    their    voices.      Such 
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dancing-meetings  are  also  held  at  other  seasons  of  the  yeaib 
when  their  store-houses  are  full,  and  little  can  be  done 
at  sea. 

The  most  lemarkable   circumstance  is,  that  they  even 
decide  their  quarrels  by  a  match  of  singing  and  dancing, 
which   they  call   the   singing-combat.     If  a  Greenlander 
thinks  himself  aggrieired  by  another,  he  discovers  do  symp- 
tom i  of  revengeful  designs,  anger,  or  vexation,  but  he  como 
poses  a  satirical  poem,  which  he  recites  with  singing  and 
dancing,  in  the  presence  of  his  domestics,  and  particularly 
the  fcms^  part  of  his  family,  till  they  know  it  by  rote.    He 
then  in  the  face  of  the  whole  country  challenges  his  antago- 
nist to  a  satirical  duel.    The  latter  appears  at  the  appointed 
place,  and  both  parties  enter  the  lists.     The  complainant 
beg^s  to  sing  his  satire,  dancing  to  the  beat  of  the  drum, 
and  cheered  by  the  echoing  Amna  ajah  of  his  partizans,  who 
join  in  every  line,  wlule  he  repeats  so  many  ludicrous  stories 
of  wliich  his  adversary  is  the  subject,  that  the  auditors  can- 
not forbear  laughing.  When  he  has  finished,  the  respondent 
steps  forth,  and  retorts  the  accusation,  amidst  the  plaudits 
of  his  party,  by  a  similar  striug  of  lampoons.    The  accuser 
renews  the  assault,  and  b  again  rebuffed ;  and  tius  conti- 
nues till  one  of  the  competitors  is  weary.    He  who  has  the 
last  word  wins  the  trial,  and  obtains  thenceforward  a  repu- 
table name.    An  opportunity  is  here  ofiered  of  telling  very 
plain  and  cutting  truths,  but  there  must  be  no  mixture  of 
rudeness  or  passion.    The  assembled  spectators  decide  the 
victory,  and  the  parties  in  future  are  the  best  of  friends. 

This  contest  is  seldom  attended  with  any  disorderly  con- 
duct, except  that  a  man  who  is  well  seconded  sometimes 
carries  off  a  woman  whom  he  wishes  to  marry.  It  serves  a 
higher  purpose  than  mere  diversion.  It  is  sm  opportunity 
for  putting  immorality  to  the  blush,  and  cherisyng  virtuous 
principles;  for  reminding  debtors  of  the  duty  of  repayment; 
for   branding   falsehood  and    dotraction  with    infamy ;    for 
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ponishing  fraud  and  injustiee ;  and,  most  of  all,  for  over* 
whelming  adultery  with  its  merited  contempt.  Nothing  sq 
effectually  restrains  a  Greenlander  front  vice,  as  the  dread 
of  public  du^race.  And  this  pleasant  way  of  revenge  even 
prevents  many  from  wreaking  their  nmtice  in  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  bloodshed.  Still  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  whole  af- 
fair depends  upon  volubility  of  tongue ;  and  tne  mostcelo 
brated  satirbts  and  moral  philosophers  of  the  Greenlanders, 
are  generally  the  most  profligate  m  their  lives. 

The  drum-dances  of  the  Greenlanders  are  their  Olym- 
pic games,  their  areopagui^  their  rostrum,  their  theatre^ 
their  fair,  and  their  forum.  Here  they  oite  each  other  to 
appear  and  decide  their  differences,  withoat  risking  ikmt 
lives  in  the  duet,  of  wounding  each  other's  hononr  bj  tlit 
envenomed  pen.  We  cannot  blame  their  method  of  diis^^no- 
ing  malevolence,  punishing  guilt,  and  obtmning  redress  of 
wrongs,  as  long  as  they  are  savages  withoat  religion,  and 
destitute  of  the  very  shadow  of  civil  polity.  They  Jive  at 
we  may  suppose  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah  to  have 
lived,  before  they  learned  to  envy  their  fellow-mortals,  and 
to  rob  each  other  of  honour,  property,  freedom,  and  life. 
A  father  governs  his  family  to  the  best  of  hia  ability,  has  no 
command  beyond  it,  nor  will  he  submit  to  the  authority  of 
any  one.  Thus  also  several  families  living  together  in  the 
same  house,  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  each  other. 
They  merely  agree  to  repair  the  honse  in  common,  and  to 
move  in  and  out  together,  as  many  lamps  are  requisite  to 
heat  it  properly.  The  men  however  generally  defer  to  the 
superior  wisdom  of  some  senior  father  of  a  family,  who  is 
best'skilled  in  the  appearances  of  the  weather,  and  in  seal 
catchuig.  He  occupies  the  north  end  of  the  house,  and 
watches  over  its  good  order  and  cleanliness.  If  any  one  re» 
fuses  to  follow  his  counsels,  no  compulsion  c>r  pmiishm«;nt 
is  employed;  bat  the  next  winter  all  unanimously  decline 
living  under  the  same  roof  with  such  a  refractory  person* 
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and  his  faults  are  told  him  in  a  satire,  if  he  is  thought  of 
luiBcient  consequence  to  deserve  this  chastisement. 

Children  remain  with  their  parents  as  long  as  they  live, 
even  after  marriage,  and  relations  in  general  are  solicitous 
to  Jceep  together,  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  mutual 
assistance  in  times  of  necessity.  In  their  voyages  the  whole 
number  of  kajaks  in  company  put  themselves  under  the  gui^ 
dance  of  some  considerable  man,  who  is  best  acquainted  witl 
the  way,  but  are  at  liberty  to  separate  from  him  whenever 
they  please.  In  short,  no  one  desires  to  usurp  authority 
over  his  neighbour,  to  prescribe  laws  to  him,  to  call  him  to 
account  for  his  actions,  or  to  exact  taxes  for  the  public  ex- 
igencies. They  have  no  superfluous  wealth,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity of  growing  rich :  their  natural  disposition  is  averse  to 
any  kind  of  compulsion,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  coun* 
try  is  free  to  all. 

They  have  however  nome  useful  traditional  customs  by 
which  they  regulate  their  conduct  instead  of  laws;  but  these 
are  very  partially  observed,  since  there  is  no  punishment  to 
enforce  the  execution,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  sa- 
tirical dance. 

Every  one  has  liberty  to  choose  his  own  place  of  abode ; 
but  if  he  finds  a  spot  already  occupied,  he  does  not  land  till 
he  has  announced  his  intention,  and  intimation  is  given  that, 
his  society  will  be  welcome.  The  chase  and  fishery,  the 
only  riches  of  this  country,  are  the  common  birth-right  of 
all.  No  one  can  complain  of  a  trespass,  if  uu  entire  stran- 
ger comes  to  a  rich  fishing  place,  or  even  a  salmon -wear 
built  with  much  labour,  on  condition  he  does  not  spoil  it  or 
drive  away  the  fishes.  Shorl-^  the  stranger  disturb  the  prior 
occupant,  he  will  rather  go  t.v»  ly  and  starve  than  engage  in 
a  quarrel.  Stranded  wood  or  the  wreck  of  a  ship  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  finder,  but  he  must  haul  it  on  shore.,  and  lay  a 
stone  upon  it,  in  token  that  it  is  appropriated ;  if  this  is  done 
no  other  Greenlander  will  meddle  with  it. 

If  a  teal  escapes  with  a  javelin  sticking  in  it,  and  is  af> 
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terwards  killed  by  another,  it  belongs  to  him  who  threw  the 
first  dart.  If  however  it  has  been  struck  with  the  harpoon 
and  bladder,  and  the  line  breaks,  he  loses  his  right.  If  two 
hunters  strike  the  seal  at  the  same  time,  they  divide  it.  Tlie 
same  rules  are  observed  with  regard  to  fowls.  Again,  if 
any  one  finds  a  dead  seal  with  the  harpoon  in  it,  he  keeps  the 
seal,  but  restores  the  harpoon  to  the  owner.  On  the  cap- 
ture of  a  walrus,  or  other  large  sea  animal,  the  harpooner 
claims  the  head  and  tail ;  of  the  rest  of  the  carcase  any  one 
may  out  as  much  as  he  can  carry  off.  Wheij'a  whale  is  taken, 
the  very  spectators  have  an  equal  right  to  it  with  the  har- 
pooners.  On  these  occasions  dreadful  confusion  ensues:  se- 
veral of  the  men  mount  at  once  upon  the  animal,  and  ea- 
gerly fall  to  cutting  it  with  their  sharp  knives;  many  ore  fre- 
quently wounded  in  the  scuffle,  but  they  bear  no  grudge  on 
this  account. 

If  several  hunters  shoot  a  rein-deer  at  once,  it  is  adjudged 
to  him  whose  arrow  is  lodged  the  nearest  to  the  heart,  bat 
the  rest  receive  a  share  of  the  flesh.  If  one  wounds  it  before 
another,  he  gains  the  booty,  though  the  second  cast  the  mor- 
tal dart.  Since  the  use  of  muskets,  no  one  knowing  his 
own  ball,  many  disputes  arise  in  the  chase  which  are  not  ea- 
sily decided.  If  a  man  makes  a  fox- trap  and  neglects  it  for 
some  time,  another  may  set  it  and  claim  the  captured 
animal. 

A  person  lending  his  boat  or  tools,  cannot  demand  repa- 
ration if  they  receive  an  accidental  injury,  except  they  were 
used  without  his  knowledge.  On  this  account  they  lend  re- 
luctantly. Any  one  who  makes  a  purchase  which  does  not 
suit  him,  may  return  it,  and  take  back  his  equivalent.  The 
purchaser  can  also  take  a  thing  on  credit  if  he  has  not  the 
means  of  payment  at  hand.  If  he  dies  without  discharging 
the  debt,  the  creditor  must  not  afflict  the  disconsolate 
mourners  by  the  remembrance  of  the  deceased,  but  after 
some  interval  he  may  reclaim  the  article  bartered,  provided 
k  L  Mot  lost  in  the  scramble  which  usually  succeeds  the  fu- 
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neral.  This  lenient  system  goes  so  far,  that  if  a  po»on  lo«et 
or  breaks  an  article  teken  upon  credit,  he  is  not  held  to  bis 
agreement. 

These  customs,  which  by  their  long  standing  have  acquired 
the  f<Mrce  of  laws,  appear  somewhat  strange  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  a  different  code,  and  are  extremely  perplex- 
ing to  the  factors.  The  Greenlanders  themselves  are  sensi- 
ble  of  the  insu£Bciency  and  iniquity  of  many  of  these  provi- 
sions, but  are  deterred  from  altering  them  by  the  dread  of 
HI  report;  and  tiieir  grand  argument  against  all  objfictions  is, 
*  This  is  now  the  custom." 

A  correct  notion  of  their  national  character  is  not  easily 
attained.  It  has  been  drawn  by  some  from  the  bright,  and 
by  others  from  the  dark  side,  so  that  various  contradictory 
reports  bav«  been  spread  upon  the  subject.  Upon  a  super* 
ficial  examination  numerous  pleasing  qualities  are  discerned, 
which  might  put  many  nominal  christians  to  the  blush,  and 
which  might  easily  impose  upon  those  who  have  had  no  time 
or  opportunity  to  search  them  to  the  bottom,  and  explore  the 
labyrinth  of  their  character  through  all  its  secret  windings 
and  recesses.  Many  undoubtedly  have  gone  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  will  not  allow  them  even  specious  virtues,  set- 
ting them  down  among  the  most  barbarous  and  wicked  na- 
tions upon  earth.  By  blending  the  accounts  of  both  parties 
so  far  as  they  are  substantiated  by  evidence,  a  statement  in 
some  measure  correct  may  be  given  of  the  moral  habits  of 
this  singular  race. 

If  the  term  savage  is  understood  to  imply  a  brutal,  unso- 
cial, and  cruel  disposition,  the  Greenlanders  are  not  entitied 
to  the  appellation.  They  are  not  untractable,  wild,  or  bar- 
barous; but  a  mild,  quiet,  and  good-natured  people.  They 
live  in  a  state  of  natural  liberty  without  government,  but  in 
societies  in  some  measure  realizing  the  dreams  of  modem 
republicans.  These  societies,  which  consist  of  several  fami- 
lies in  one  house,  or  of  several  houses  on  an  island,  are  not 
kopt  together  by  fixed  laws,  and  an  executive  power  to  en- 
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ft>reet1iem,  bat  by  a  oertaiii  order  mutually  understood  and 
spontaneously  agreed  to.  They  have  in  this  way  subsbted, 
probably  for  several  centuries,  with  more  quietness  than  the 
far-famed  Athens  or  Sparta.  The  Greenlander  may»  com* 
paratively  speakmg,  be  called  a  happy  people.  Each  fol- 
lows the  bent  of  his  inclination,  yet  seldom  injures  his. neigh* 
bonr,  except  from  motives  of  private  revenge*  Authority 
to  punish  the  infringement  of  justice,  is  therefore  not  so  in- 
dispensible  among  them  as  in  civilized  nations,  where  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  heaven.  Their  lives,  so  hard 
and  penurious  in  our  eyes,  are  abundantly  blessed  with  con- 
tentment. Had  they  any  diet  more  costly  than  seals,  they 
would  uo  longer  be  able  to  pursue  their  present  ttiraple,  uni- 
form course  of  life,  or  find  reason  to  pity  Europeans  for  the 
multiplication  of  their  desires.  It  is  their  poverty  also  which 
secures  the  permanency  of  their  freedom.  They  have  no  trea- 
sures, like  the  Mexicans,  to  allure  the  bands  of  robbers, 
and  have  onsequentl"  to  fear  no  wars,  no  violence,  or  op- 
pression, sleeping  more  peacefully  iu  their  lowly  huts,  than 

the  great  in  their  sumptuous  palaces 

Several  species  of  vice,  so  prevalent  in  civilized  coun- 
tries that  no  laws  or  penalties  can  stem  the  torrent,  are 
scarcely  ever  observed  among  the  Greenianders.  They  are 
never  heard  to  curse,  swear,  scold,  or  use  abusive  language, 
and  with  the  exception  of  certain  nicknames,  bearing  a  sig- 
nificant allusion  to  some  ridiculous  or  sltameful  occurrence, 
there  is  not  one  reproachful  epithet  in  their  language.  No 
bawling,  noisy  laughter,  contradiction,  brawling  disputes,  or 
slandering,  occurs  in  theur  assemblies.  Though  they  are 
sometimes  very  jocose,  like  to  relate  an  unbecoming  action 
with  humorous  contempt,  and  are  very  dexterous  in  forming 
double  meanings,  noimmodest  jesting,  bitter  mockery,  obscen- 
ity or  foolery,  is  heard  among  them.  Lies,  deception,  and 
stealing  are  rare ;  violent  robberies  entirely  unknown.  In- 
deed to  judge  only  by  their  external  appearance,  we  should 
not  suspect  them  of  covetmg  other  men's  goods. 
P.V.IO.  H  H 
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It  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  theit  abstinence 
from  spirituous  liquors,  that  they  are  so  little  addicted  to 
fighting  and  trawling,  and  can  bridle  their  resentment  with 
such  Stoical  firmness.  Wanton  and  lecherous  deportment  it 
quite  unprecedented  among  them.  At  the  first  sight  of  the 
indecency  committed  among  the  lower  class  of  Europeans, 
they  stood  quite  amazed,  but  accounted  for  it  by  saying, 
"  The  mad  waters,"  that  is,  spirituous  liquors,  **  have  made 
them  insane."  Even  in  their  dances  and  merry-makings,  to 
which  young  and  old  resort,  nothing  is  seen  or  heard  that 
would  pat  modesty  to  the  blush :  so  that  were  it  not  for  the 
drum  and  the  droll  figure  of  the  dancers,  a  stranger  ignorant 
of  their  language  would  ahnost  conclude,  that  they  were  as- 
sembled for  religions  exercises,  rather  than  for  pastime. 

This  freedom  from  some  particular  crimes  may  partly  be 
attributed  to  their  phlegmatic  disposition,  partly  to  the  ab- 
sence of  bad  examples  and  incentives  to  vice.  Entire  absti- 
nence from  all  stimulating  food  and  intoxicating  liquors,  may 
doubtless  also  contribute  a  great  deal  towards  the  growth  of 
vices,  which  yet  lie  in  embryo  within  them.  The  commu- 
nity of  land,  and  the  penurious  simplicity  of  their  house- 
keeping, also  tend  to  preven  disorder.  But  poverty,  which 
must  restrain  the  commission  of  some  evil  practices,  would  un- 
doubtedly operate  as  a  stimulus  to  others,  as  theft  and  de- 
ceit, so  that  we  must  trace  their  outward  shew  of  uprightness 
in  all  their  dealings  to  another  source.  Due  reflection  aided 
by  self-interest  in  the  mind  of  any  rational  being,  it  may  be 
said,  naturally  leads  to  this  first  principle  of  justice :  "  Do 
unto  another  as  thou  wishest  that  another  should  do  unto 
thee ;"  and  ignorant  as  the  Greenlanders  are  of  all  laws  hu- 
man or  divine,  they  might  in  a  great  measure  be  deterred 
from  crime  by  this  simple  axiom  and  by  the  secret  reproofs  of 
conscience. 

Their  reasoning  faculties  are  naturally  as  strong  as  those 
of  other  men.  They  sometimes  use  them  to  advantage  in 
their  concerns,  and  but  too  frequently  misapply  them.    Yet 
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upon  a  closer  examination  of  the  want  of  foresight  and  in- 
considerateness,  mostly  manifested  in  their  dealings,  we  shaU 
be  rather  inclined  to  adopt  a  different  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. According  to  the  opinions  of  some  on  the  subject, 
their  apparently  virtuous  and  upright  deportment  proceeds 
chiefly  from  an  inward  impulse  resembling  the  instinct  of  ani- 
mals, which  is  nothing  else  than  the  secret  working  of  the 
Deity.  This  hidden  spring  operates  upon  shame,  fear,  self- 
love,  and  interest,  as  its  agents.  On  this  subject  it  may  be 
useful  to  make  a  few  more  remarks. 

The  germ  or  disposition  to  evil  lives  within  them,  and  their 
tendency  to  it  is  as  natural  and  strong  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
human  race;  but  fear  of  retaliation  restrains  them  from 
many  vices,  and  the  dread  of  losing  their  character  from 
more.  A  Greenlander  dare  not  rob,  kill,  strike,  or  vent  his 
angtT  against  another  either  in  word  or  deed,  for  such  con- 
duct might  cost  himself,  or  a  dear  friend,  hifs  life.  Their  de- 
portment towards  each  other  must  be  friendly  and  courteous, 
or  they  incur  general  disgrace,  and  are  drummed  out  of  so- 
ciety at  the  next  singing  combat.  Young  people,  especially, 
who  transgress  in  the  least  against  decency  or  a  becoming  re- 
serve, immediately  forfeit  their  reputation  and  prospects  in 
life.  Their  mutual  affection,  sociable  and  obliging  disposi- 
tion in  domestic  life,  and  their  hospitality  to  strangers  do  not 
originate  in  benevolence,  or  sympatfay-^ith  the  helpless,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  but  in  self-love.  From  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  maintenance,  a  reciprocation  of  benefits  is  al- 
most necessary  to  their  subsistence.  A  free  man  assists  his 
neighbour,  that  he  may  receive  a  similar  favour  in  time  of 
need.  They  must  be  beneficent  to  strangers,  in  order  that 
their  fame  for  hospitality  may  be  spread  abroad,  and  that 
they  may  be  entertained  in  return,  when,  according  to  their 
custom,  they  travel  through  the  country,  and  have  no  time 
to  procure  their  own  provisions.  In  brief,  the  general  cha- 
racter given  by  Christ,  Matt.  chap.  v.  to  all  heathen,  that  they 
only  love  those  that  love  them,  and  do  g'ood  to  those  from 
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whom  they  expect  the  lame,  ii  fully  verified  iii  the  Oreea< 
landers. 

The  Greenlanders  are  well  versed  in  the  false  but  fushion- 
able  morality  of  **  saving  appearances."  They  are  very 
dextrous  in  stealing  the  g^od  opiiiiun  of  others,  or  at  least 
in  avoiding  public  scandal ;  and  it  has  often  been  manifest 
that  many  fine  gentlemen  might  not  be  ashamed  of  leamtng 
from  them  in  this  respect.  But  their  character  will  not 
bear  the  smallest  scrutiny.  Numerous  proofs  might  be  cited, 
that  their  brotherly  love,  for  instance,  as  has  been  remarked, 
is  only  a  mere  sham,  played  off  in  hopes  of  speedy  remune- 
ration. When  a  stranger  dies,  leaving  behind  him  no  grown- 
up sons,  or  near  relations,  no  one  pays  the  smallest  atten- 
tion to  his  forlorn  relict,  except  when  they  have  occasion 
for  her  as  their  servant.  Every  door  is  shut  against  her, 
and  after  carrying  off  most  of  her  goods,  her  eountrymen 
are  hard-hearted  enengh  to  see  her  perbb  with  cold  and  bun« 
ger,  without  offering  the  smallest  assistance;  When  people 
on  shore  observe  a  k^ak  overset  at  sea,  if  it  be  not  occur 
pied  b^  a  near  relation  or  friend,  they  can  look  cm  with'  the 
utmost  unconcern,  and  even  enjoy  a  savage  delight  in  w^tch<* 
ing  the  struggles  of  the  expiring  sufferer.  It  would  be  too 
much  trouble  to  set  off  in  another  kajak  and  save  his  life. 
Should  they  be  incommoded  by  the  cries  and  lamentations  of 
the  women  and  children,  they  sneak  off.  When  they  sail 
out  in  company  with  another,  they  will  help  him  in  difficulty, 
because  it  costs  them  little  exertion.  Their  treatment  of 
animals,  that  is,  such  as  are  not  used  for  food,  also  dis- 
plays an  unfeeling  heart,  as  even  their  children  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  torturing  little  birds,  and  watching  them  writhing 
with  pain.  Indeed  both  humanity  and  sympathy  are  so  en- 
tirely excluded  from  their  character,  that  they  are  not  even 
found  in  the  weaker  sex* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bonds  of  filial  and  parental  love 
seem  stronger  in  them  than  amongst  most  other  nations. 
They  scarcely  ever  suffer  tlieir  chiUiren  to  go  out  of  their 
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•ic^ht,  and  a  mother  bai  often  been  known  to  throw  herself 
into  the  water,  when  her  child  was  drowned.  This  careless- 
ness about  the  weal  and  woe  of  their  fellow-creatures,  with 
their  ardent  alTection  and  tender  anxiety  for  their  otfspring. 
goes  to  strengthen  the  notion,  that  the  Greenlanders  are  in 
a  great  measure  guided  by  an  instinctive  impuke  rather  than 
by  rational  reflection. 

Their  wonderful  inconsiderateness  may  be  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion.  Their  maxim  seems  to  be,  live  while 
ye  live,  and  care  for  futurity  never  enters  their  thoughts. 
When  they  see  any  thing  which  takes  their  fancy,  be  it  ever 
•0  useless  to  them,  they  immediately  purchase  it,  though  at 
the  expenr^  of  their  most  necessary  articles,  and  would  ra- 
ther suffer  want,  than  curb  theii  desires.  If  they  are  obliged 
or  helped  out  of  a  difficulty  by  any  one,  especially  if  he  be 
an  Europeau,  they  know  of  no  other  acknowledgement  than 
kujonnk,  (thank  you,)  and  will  seldom  return  tho  favour  to 
their  benefactor,  when  he  is  in  need  of  their  assistance. 
Those  among  them  who  have  any  finery  about  their  dress, 
strut  about  with  a  consequential  air,  sneering  contemptu- 
ously at  their  fellows.  This  u  also  the  case  if  they  possess 
peculiar  dexterity  in  any  art,  partioulfurly  in  aeal-catching. 
<  Though  they  can  smother  their  resentment  for  a  length 
of  time,  if  it  once  breaks  out,  it  rages  with  senseless  and 
brutal  violence.  Their  will  must  be  set  through ;  and  no  re- 
monstrances, however  eloquent,  will  prevent  them  from  car- 
rying it  into  effect.  Their  obstinancy,  accompanied  by  a 
sly  craftiness,  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  old,  and  proceeds 
partly  trom  their  want  of  reflection,  and  partly  from  their 
entire  insubordination  in  childhood.  It  is  a  quality  which 
is  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  the  missionaries,  unless  they 
can  previously  manage  to  divert  them  from  forming  theif 
self-willed  resolutions. 

But  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  wie  Greenlanders  are 
not  all  alike  in  disposition,  and  that  consequently  the  above 
remarks  mast  not  be  understood  without  exception.    There 
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are  some  reallj  considerate,  beneficent  characters  among  them, 
but  they  are  very  rare.  Those  are  far  more  numerons,  who 
having  deadened  their  sense  of  shame,  and  (j^otrid  of  all  dread 
of  retribution,  ive  themselves  up  to  the  most  detestable  and 
unnatural  vices. 

Lies  and  slander  are  most  common  among  the  women ;  the 
poor  and  indolent  are  also  addicted  to  stealing,  especially 
from  strangers,  and  if  they  can  purloin  or  even  forcibly  seize 
the  property  of  a  foreigner,  it  is  a  feather  in  their  cap.  Eu- 
ropeans, therefore,  ought  never  to  place  much  coniidenco 
in  them,  having  frequently  experienced  their  deception. 
Examples  have  ocourred  in  which  they  have  enticed  a  fo- 
reigner on  shore,  murdered  him,  and  carried  off  his  goods. 
On  those  foreigners,  however,  who  have  fixed  their  residence 
in  Greenland,  they  dare  not  practise  their  roguish  tricks,  aa 
they  are  liable  to  be  apprehended  and  punished. 

Their  outward  show  of  modesty  is  not  at  all  to  be  de. 
pended  on.  However  careful  their  young  and  single  peo- 
ple may  be  to  avoid  all  open  irregularity  in  their  deportment, 
they  are  in  secret  quite  as  licentious  as  those  of  other  na- 
tions. Polygamy  in  the  old  does  not  always  result  from  a 
desire  of  issue,  but  very  frequently  from  pure  lascivious- 
ness.  There  are  also  among  them  harlots  by  profession 
though  a  single  woHUin  will  seldom  follow  this  infamous 
trade.  The  married  will  break  their  vows  on  both  sides  with 
the  utmost  shamelessness,  and  though  we  might  suppose  that 
among  such  an  uncultivated  race,  there  could  be  no  refine- 
ment in  their  licentious  practices,  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
for  their  women  are  as  skilful  in  the  language  of  the  eyes  as 
Turkish  courtezans. 

Their  unbounded  self-interest,  injustice,  and  even  cruelty 
towards  their  helpless  widows  and  orphans,  are  evident, 
from  their  strange  distribution  of  their  property  after  death. 
When  a  husband  dies,  his  eldest  son  inherits  his  house,  tent, 
and  woman's  boat,  and  besides  must  maintain  the  mother 
and  children.  If  the  deceased  has  no  grown-up  sons,  the 
qcarest  relative.  If  the  relation  has  a  tent  and  boat  of  his  own, 
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the  inheritance  and  responsibility  falls  upon  a  stranger,  for 
no  one  will  keep  several  of  these  articles  at  once.  When 
the  sons  of  the  deceased  arrive  at  years  of  maturity,  they 
get  nothing  of  their  father's  property.  Those  who  have  once 
got  possession  of  it  retain  it :  but  should  the  foster-fathdr 
have  no  legitimate  children,  the  foster-child  inherits  his 
goods,  and  in  return  provides  for  his  surviving  relations. 
So  far  there  is  however  some  appearance  of  order,  but 
henceforward  all  their  proceedings  are  unjust.  As  soon  as 
the  sons  have  gprown  up  and  commenced  seal-catchers,  all 
their  earnings  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  widow ; 
and  should  she  forget  her  old  benefactor,  and  desert  his 
helpless  offspring,  there  is  no  one  to  appeal  to  for  redress. 
Tt  may  then  be  easily  imagined,  that  the  care  of  widows  and 
orphans  is  much  neglected,  owing  to  the  small  likelihood 
of  advantage  from  it,  especially  if  they  are  entirely  desti- 
tute. Many  boys  are  forsaken  in  their  youth  because  it  is 
expensive  to  provide  them  with  a  kujnk,  and  the  necessary 
implements ;  but  still  more  poor  unfortunate  females  perish 
from  nakedness  and  starvation :  but  this  is  not  the  worst. 
When  a  poor  widow  lies  distracted  with  g^ef  upon  the 
ground  with  her  children,  weeping  for  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band, all  her  goods  and  chattels  are  slyly  conveyed  away  by 
her  hypocritical  comforters.  The  miserable  wretch,  stripped 
of  her  all,  has  no  one  to  appeal  to,  nor  any  other  resource, 
but  to  insinuate  herself  into  the  good  graces  of  him  who  has 
robbed  most:  he  generally  maintains  her  a  short  time.  When 
he  is  tired  of  her,  she  must  try  to  gain  the  favour  of  another. 
At  last  she  and  her  children  are  left  to  their  fate ;  and  after 
protracting  a  miserable  existence  for  a  short  time  by  means 
of  fishes,  muscles,  and  sea-weed,  they  must  finally  be  starved, 
or  frozen  to  death  for  want  of  cloathing  and  lamp-oil.  This 
probably  is  one  reason  why  the  Greenland  nation  diminishes 
from  year  to  year. 

The  punishment  of  criminals  is  still  more  disorderly  and 
ftivage.     None  are  put  to  death  but  murderers,  and  siieb 
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witchen  an  are  thought  to  have  killed  some  one  by  thuir  urt  i 
but  with  regard  to  these,  they  proceed  with  such  temerity 
and  revenge,  that  at  last  no  one  is  sure  of  his  life.  The 
Greenlanrlers,  as  was  before  stated,  are  naturally  of  a  mur- 
derous disposition.  Perhaps  their  constant  employment  in 
butchering  seals  and  other  creatures,  which  proceeds  from 
hereditary  inclination,  may,  in  a  wicked  heart,  awaken  the 
unnatural  desire  to  spill  the  blood  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
Few,  however,  are  so  fiend-like  as  to  kill  from  pure  blood- 
thirstiness.  Some  will  do  it  from  envy  at  another's  dexte- 
rity or  wealth ;  but  most  out  of  revenge 

The  assassin  generally  effects  his  purpose  by  stealth,  on 
the  water.  He  either  drowns  his  enemy  by  oversetting  him 
in  his  kajak,  or  throws  a  harpoon  into  his  back,  leaving  the 
dead  body  to  be  driven  about  by  the  waves, 
deed  come  to  the  ears  of  the  murdered  person's  fnehds,  they 
smother  their  resentment,  not  suffering  a  word  about  it  to 
transpire,  lest  the  assassin  or  his  spie^  should  kill  them  to 
prf^vent  reprisals.  But  instances  hiive  occurred  in  which 
they  did  not  forget  >'o  revenge  the  death  cf  their  ztjlation 
thirty  yeai«  after,  when  tLvy  ft  and  the  murderer  alone. 
When  highly  enraged,  they  m  ii'  cot  thf;  body  to  pieces,  and 
devour  part  of  the  heart  or  iiver,  thiakmg  thereby  to  disarm 
his  relatives  of  all  courage  to  attack  them.  If  the  punished 
criminal  be  a  notorious  offender,  or  hated  for  his  bloody 
deeds,  or  if  he  have  no  relations,  the  matter  rests ;  but  in  a 
general  way  the  punishment  costs  the  executioner  himself, 
his  children,  cousins,  and  other  relatives,  their  lives ;  or  if 
tliese  are  inaccessible,  some  other  acquaintance  in  the  aeigh- 
bourhood.  The  lust  of  revenge  is  sometimes  handed  f^owa  1*3 
X  birth-right  from  father  to  son,  withou'  the  smtUe^H  intima- 
tion of  it  till  an  opportunity  offers ;  thus  the  tragedy  is  pro- 
longed through  a  series  uf  murders,  till  quite  .'nnocent  per- 
sons fall  sacrifices  to  unbridled  revenge. 

Tbnmode  of  procedure  with  witches  is  very  short:  when 
fh^  report  is  spread  that  an  old  woman  has  the  power  to  bo 
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witchf  which  she  brings  upon  herself  by  pretending  to  chftrnlA 
i>nd  nostrums,  if  only  a  man*8  wife  or  child  dies,  if  his  arrow 
does  not  strike  the  mark,  or  if  his  gun  misses  fire,  an  Ange« 
kuk  or  soothsayer  pronounces  sentence  upon  her,  and  if  she 
luts  no  relations,  she  suffers  the  punishment  before  described. 
Old  men  are  sometimes  put  to  death  under  similar  accusa- 
tions. Sometimes  a  man  has  been  known  to  stab  his  own 
mother  or  sister  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people  in  his  house 
and  no  one  has  upbraided  him  in  the  least  for  it.  If,  how- 
ever, the  slain  person  has  any  near  relations,  they  generally 
seek  to  revenge  her  death,  and  a  succession  of  murders  ea- 
sues.  When  persons  accused  in  this  way  have  lost  all  hope 
of  escape,  they  often  throw  themselves  into  the  sea  in  dread 
of  the  death  which  otherwise  awaits  them. 

Upon  the  religious  creed  or  superstition  of  these  people 
it  IS  very  difficult  to  give  any  definite  information  on  account 
of  their  extreme  ignorance,  thoughtlessness,  and  credulity, 
and  especially  from  the  diversity  of  opinions  which  they  en- 
tertain, as  each  individual  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  what  tenets 
he  pleases. 

Before  any  missionaries  arrived  in  the  country,  Greenland- 
ers  were  supposed  to  be  gross  idolators,  who  prayed  to  the 
sun,  and  sacrificed  to  the  devil,  that  he  might  be  propitious 
to  them  in  their  fishery.  Mariners  were  not  led  to  these  con- 
clusions from  the  discourse  of  the  natives,  which  they  conid 
not  understand,  but  from  a  variety  of  circumstances.  They 
saw  that  the  Greenlanders  every  morning,  as  soon  as  they 
rose  up,  stood  on  some  eminence,  apparently  buried  in 
thought,  with  their  eyes  directed  to  the  rising  sun,  in  order 
to  conjecture  from  the  colour  of  the  sky  or  the  motion  of  the 
clouds,  whether  fair  or  stormy  weather  was  to  be  expected 
This  is  still  their  reg^ar  practice.  The  sailors,  who  were 
ignorant  of  their  motive,  imagined  that  they  were  paying 
their  devotions  to  the  rising  luminary.  Others  observed,  in 
deserted  places,  numerous  square  inclosures  surrounded  with 
stones,  and  on  one  elevated  stone  found  some  cinders,  with 
11  2i 
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a  heap  of  bare  bones  lying  upon  them.    This  was  quite  suf* 
ficieut  to  induce  the  belief  that  Greenlanders    nod  sacri- 
ficed there}  and  to  whom  should  they  sacrifice  t'kt  to  the 
devil  ?    These  people  had  seen  no  summer-residence  of  the 
Greenlanders,  who  pitch  their  tents  in  such  rectangular  m- 
closures,  and  use  the  above  mentioned  coals  for  cooking 
their  provisions.    They  have  in  fact  no  apparent  worship, 
either  religious  or  idolatrous,  nor  any  ceremonies  which 
might  be  construed  into  the  service  of  the  deity.     There  is, 
indeed,  no  word  in  their  language  for  the  Divine  Being, 
fiom  whence  the  first  missionaries  were  led  to  imagine,  that 
they  had  no  conception  whatever  of  a  divinity.     Upon  be- 
ing asked  who  made  the  heavens,  earth,  and  every  thing 
around  them,  they  answered,  "  We  cannot  tell ;"  or,  "  We 
know  him  not ;"  or,  "  It  must  have  been  r.  very  powerful 
man ;"  or,  "  These  things  have  always  existed,  and  must 
endure  for  ever.**     But  after  obtaining  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  their  language,  the  missionaries  were  led 
to  entertain  a  contrary  opinion,  from  their  various  notions 
concerning  the  !?oul  and  spirits  in  general,  and  from  their 
evident  anxiety  about  their  probable  state  after  death.   tVom 
free  conversations  with  the  natives  in  their  perfectly  wild 
state,  in  which,  however,  care  must  be  taken  to  make  no 
personal  applications,  and  not  to  insist  upon  any  duties  to 
which  they  are  disinclined,  it  is  veiy  apparent,  that  theii* 
forefathers  believed  in  a  Being  who  resides  above  the  clouds, 
to  whom  they  paid  religious  worship.    But  this  belief  has 
gradually  died  away  in  proportion  as  they  become  isolated 
ftom  all  communication  with  civilized  nations,  till  they  have 
lost  all  clear  notions  of  Deity.    That  they  have  still  some 
obscure  and  concealed  idea  of  a  Divine  Being  is  apparent  from 
the  circumstance,  that  though  they  shun  any  professional 
belief  in  the  truths  of  Revelation  yet  that  they  never  of- 
fer any  opposition  to  them,  but  rather  give  a  silent  as- 
sent to  the  doctrines  of  a  God  and  his  attributes.    It  is  onlj 
their  natural  slowness,  stupidity,  and  thousrhtlessness,  which 
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prevent  them  from  digesting  their  dark  notions  into  a  rcg^  , 
lar  system,  by  due  reflection  upon  the  works  of  Creation, 
and  upon  their  own  anxiety  concerning  futurity.  The  fol- 
lowing incident  indeed  makes  it  probable,  ihat  some  of 
them,  at  least  in  youth,  before  they  were  buried  in  the  cares 
of  providing  for  their  families,  have  made  some  inquiry  on 
the  subject. 

A  company  of  baptized  Greenlanders  one  day  expressed 
their  astonishment,  that  they  had  spent  their  lives  in  a  state 
of  such  complete  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness.  One  of 
the  party  immediately  rose  up  and  spoke  as  follows ;  "  It 
is  true,  we  were  ignorant  heathens,  and  knew  nothing  of 
God  and  of  a  Redeemer ;  for  who  could  have  informed  us  of 
their  existence,  before  you,  (addressing  the  missionaries,) 
arrived.  Yet  I  have  often  thought,  a  kajak  with  the  darts 
belonging  to  it,  does  not  exist  of  itself,  but  must  be  made 
with  the  trouble  and  skill  of  men's  hands ;  and  he  who  does 
not  understand  the  use  of  it  easily  spoils  it.  Now  the  least 
bird  is  composed  with  greater  art  than  the  best  kajak,  and 
no  man  can  make  a  bird.  Man  is  still  more  exquisitely 
framed  than  all  other  animals.  Who  then  has  made  him  ? 
He  comes  from  his  parents,  and  they  came  again  from  their 
parents.  But  whence  came  the  first  man }  He  may  have 
grown  out  of  the  earth.  But  why  do  men  not  grow  out  of 
the  earth  now-a-days  ?  And  from  whence  do  the  earth,  sea, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  proceed  ?  There  must  necessarily  be 
some  one  who  has  created  every  thing,  who  has  always  ex- 
isted and  can  have  no  end :  he  must  be  inconceivably  more 
powerful  and  skilful  than  the  wisest  of  men :  he  must  also 
be  very  good,  because  every  thing  that  he  has  made  is  so 
useful  and  necessaiy  for  us.  Did  I  but  know  him,  what 
love  and  respect  should  I  feel  for  him  ?  But  who  has  seen 
or  conversed  with  him  ?  None  of  us  men.  Yet  there  may 
be  men,  too,  who  know  something  about  him.  With  such 
I  should  willingly  converse.  As  soon  therefore  as  I  heard 
irom  you  of  this  great  P'ein«,  I  believed  you  immediately 
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and  willingly,  having  for  a  length  of  time  longed  after  socb 
information.*'  This  declaration  was  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  others  with  more  or  fewer  circumstances.  One 
of  the  company  made  this  additional  remark :  "  A  man  is 
formed  differently  from  all  other  animals.  These  serve  each 
other  for  food,  and  all  of  tliem  are  foi-  the  use  of  man,  and 
have  no  understanding.  But  we  have  an  intelligent  soul, 
Aie  subject  to  no  one  in  the  world,  and  yet  are  anxious  about 
futurity.  Of  whom  can  we  be  afraid  ?  Surely  it  must  be 
of  some  mighty  Spirit  who  rules  over  us.  Oh,  that  we  but 
knew  him !  that  we  bad  him  for  our  friend." 

All  this  tends -to  confirm  the  asseition  of  the  great  apos- 
tle of  the  gentiles  :  "  Because  that  which  may  be  known  of 
God  is  manifiested  in  them,  for  God  hath  showed  it  unto 
them.  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,"  &c.  (Rom.  i.  19 — 21.)  The  universal  re- 
port of  all  travellers  informs  us,  that  no  people  have  hitherto 
been  discovered  who  have  not  some  notion  of  a  Deity,  be  it 
ever  so  dark  and  erroneous.  Even  the  stupid  Greenland- 
ers  in  their  various  opinions  concerning  the  soul  of  man,  and 
other  greater  and  inferior  spirits,  give  sufficient  proof  of  the 
scriptural  declardtion.  There  are  indeed  some  who  believe, 
that  their  soul  is  not  immortal  or  different  from  the  living 
principle  in  other  animals ;  but  these  are  either  of  the  most 
stupid  sort,  who  are  ridiculed  by  their  companions,  or  else 
wicked  cunning  men,  who  profess  such  opinions  for  their 
own  private  emolument. 

Others  describe  the  soul  as  a  being  so  nearly  allied  to 
matter,  that  it  may  be  taken  out  and  replaced,  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  parts,  lose  a  portion  of  its  substance,  be 
Tepaired  when  damaged,  and  even  go  astray  out  of  the  body 
for  a  considerable  time.  Some  even  pretend,  that  when  go^ 
ing  on  a  long  journey  they  can  leave  their  souls  at  home, 
and  yet  remain  sound  and  healthy.  These  wonderful  chi- 
meras have  probably  originated  either  in  some  sickness, 
durinc;  which  their  thoughts  are  continually  busied  about 
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their  birth-place,  or  else  in  such  maladies  as  weaken,  or  even 
for  a  time  derange  their  mental  faculties. 

Some  of  these  materialists  believe  in  two  soalsy  namely 
the  shadow  and  the  breath  of  man,  and  suppose  that  in  the 
night  the  shadow  forsakes  the  body,  and  goes  a  huntings 
dancing,  or  v^fiiting.  In  all  probabihty,  their  dreams  which 
are  numerous,  lively,  and  often  remarkably  curious,  havo 
given  rise  to  this  notion.  It  is  upon  such  people  that  the 
Angekoks  principally  depend  for  sustenance,  since  it  is 
their  business  to  repair  damaged  souls,  bring  back  those 
which  have  gone  astray,  and  even  change  them  when  dis^ 
eased  past  cure,  for  the  sound  and  healthy  souls  of  hares, 
rein-deer,  birds,  or  young  children. 

The  notion  that  the  soul  can  forsake  the  body  during  the 
interval  of  sleep,  and  be  exchanged  for  that  of  some  animal, 
is  chiefly  credited  by  those  who  beheve  in  the  migration  of 
souls,  a  doctrine  which  has  lately  been  discovered  among 
the  Grreenlanders.  It  is  chiefly  held  by  helpless  widows  in 
order  to  obtain  kind  treatment :  for  if  a  widow  can  persuade 
any  parent  that  the  soul  of  her  deceased  child  has  migrated  into 
his  son,  or  that  the  spirit  of  his  deceased  offspring  animates 
the  body  of  one  of  her  children,  the  man  will  always  do  his 
best  to  befriend  the  supposed  soul  of  his  child,  or  in  the  other 
case  consider  himself  nearly  related  to  the  widow. 

But  the  most  intelligei  Greenlanders  maintain,  that  the 
soul  is  a  being  purely  spiritual,  entirely  distinct  from  the 
body  and  from  matter  in  general,  that  it  requires  no  earthly 
sustenance,  and  that  while  the  body  corrupts  in  the  grave, 
it  shall  even  retain  its  life  and  consciousness,  nourished  by 
some  etherial  substance  of  the  nature  of  which  they  are  ig- 
norant. The  Angpekoks,  who  profess  to  have  paid  frequent 
visits  to  the  land  of  souls,  describe  them  to  be  soft,  yielding, 
and  even  intangible  to  those  who  attempt  to  seise  them, 
having  neither  flesh,  bones,  nor  sinews. 

Hence  we  may  easily  imagine  their  ideas  concerning  the 
•tate  of  npirits  after  death.    In  general  they  represent  it  to 
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be  unchangeable,  unceasing,  and  much  more  nappy  than 
this  mortal  life ;  but  concerning  the  situation  and  privileges 
of  the  beatific  abode  of  departed  spirits,  their  opinions  vary. 
Since  the  Greenlanders  obtain  their  best  and  principal  sus- 
tenance from  the  sea,  many  have  placed  it  in  the  depths  of 
the  ocean  or  under  the  earth,  and  suppose  the  deep  chasms 
in  the  rocks  to  be  its  avenues.  There  dwells  Tomgarsuk 
and  his  mother.  There  is  perpetual  summer,  and  clear  sun- 
shine uninterrupted  by  night.  There  is  the  limpid  stream, 
and  a  superabundance  of  birds,  fishes,  seals,  and  rein-  deer, 
which  may  be  caught  without  trouble,  or  are  even  found 
boiling  alive  in  a  large  kettle.  But  this  is  only  to  be  the 
abode  of  such  as  have  been  inured  to  labour,  which  in  their 
estimation  is  the  chief  of  virtues,  who  have  performed  such 
mighty  exploits  as  killing  whales  and  seals,  or  endured  nu- 
merous hardships,  including  those  who  have  been  drowned 
in  the  sea,  or  died  in  child-birth. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  they  have  some  faint  idea  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  Departed  spirits  do  not  however 
make  a  joyful  and  immediate  entrance  into  these  elysian  fields, 
but  must  first  slide  for  the  space  of  five  days,  or,  according 
to  others,  for  a  still  longer  period,  down  a  rough  rock,  which 
the  Greenlanders,  by  a  strange  contradiction,  represent  to 
be  quite  bloody.  Whether  this  invention  has  its  founda- 
tion in  any  notion  of  purgatory,  or  is  only  according  to  the 
adage  that  through  many  trials  we  enter  heaven,  cannot  be 
determined.  They  always  lament  the  fate  of  those  poor  souls, 
who  have  to  undertake  their  journey  in  cold,  stormy  wea- 
ther, during  which  they  may  easily  perish.  This  is  called 
the  second  death,  from  which  there  is  no  recovery.  The 
survivors  therefore  for  five  days  after  the  decease  of  their  re- 
lative, abstain  from  certain  meats,  and  from  all  bustling 
xvork,  exclusive  of  the  capture  of  seals,  that  the  spirit  may 
not  be  disturbed  or  lost  upon  its  dangerous  expedition.  It 
tt])pears  probable  from  several  circumstances,  that  their  fore- 
fathei's  offered  up  sacrifices  lor  the  souls  of  departed  rclatnes. 
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So  much  is  evident,  that  the  stupid  Greenlantlers  as  well 
as  the  enlightened  heathen  of  ancient  timeS}  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  absolute  annihilation. 

Tliose  among  the  natives  who  are  more  struck  with  the 
beauty  and  majesty  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  seek  for  the 
happy  residence  of  the  dead,  in  the  highest  heavens,  above 
the  rainbow.  They  describe  the  passage  to  it  to  be  so  quick 
and  easy,  that  the  souls  the  same  evening  in  which  they 
leave  the  body,  arrive  at  the  moon,  who  was  formerly  a 
Gveenlander,  put  up  at  his  house,  and  dance  and  play  at 
ball  with  their  companions.  They  afterwards  encamp  about 
a  large  lake  stocked  with  vast  quantities  of  fishes  and  birds. 
When  this  lake  overflows  it  rains  upon  the  earth.  Should 
the  dam  break  down,  there  would  be  an  universal  deluge. 

The  first  party,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  only  use- 
less idle  people,  ascend  into  the  s](y,  sutfer  great  want  there, 
are  very  lean  and  feeble,  and  besides  have  no  rest  owing  to 
the  rapid  circumvolution  of  the  heavens.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  wicked  members  of  society,  such  as  witches, 
who  are  so  toimented  by  ravens,  that  they  cannot  prevent 
these  birds  from  tearing  their  hair.  The  other  sect,  how- 
ever, will  not  allow  this  to  be  their  lot.  By  their  own  ac- 
count, they  repair  to  a  large  assembly  of  their  equals,  and 
feast  upon  seals'-heads,  whicli  though  continually  devoured, 
can  never  be  consumed. 

But  those  who  reason  more  rationally,  and  consider  the 
soul  to  be  an  i  nm;  terial  substance,  lauj^-h  at  all  those  ab- 
surdities) and  affirm  that  a  paradise  so  nearly  resembling 
our  mortal  state,  and  where  the  souls  are  engaged  in  such 
earthly  pursuits,  cannot  last  long.  By  their  accounts,  the 
souls  pass  after  death  into  tranquil  abodes.  Of  their  suste- 
nance and  occupations  they  do  not  pretend  to  know  auv 
thinn".  On  the  other  hand,  they  describe  hell  to  be  a 
gloomy  subterranean  mansion  filled  with  everlasting  horror 
and  anguish.  Such  generally  lead  an  orderly  life,  ond  ab> 
stain  from  every  thing  which  they  conceive  to  be  sinful. 
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Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  eoirupt  ideas  of  ancien 
philosophers,  concerning  the  soul  and  a  future  state,  will 
not  wonder  at  the  stupidity  of  the  Greenlanden  on  these  sub* 
jects,  but  rather  observe  a  penetration  and  insight  which  does 
not  mark  their  ideas  and  conduct  in  general.  Their  dim 
conceptions  of  religious  tmth  we  may  conjecture  to  be  some 
small  remnant  of  light  possessed  by  the  first  men,  and  pre- 
served through  the  progress  of  tradition,  which  in  propor- 
tion as  their  posterity  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  seat 
of  civilization,  would  of  course  become  more  and  more  ob- 
scured by  the  idle  fancies  of  superstition.  According  to  all 
accounts  of  the  North  Americans  and  Asiatic  Tartars,  their 
way  of  life,  manners,  and  opinions  coincide  in  a  great  mea- 
sure with  those  of  the  Greenlanders,  though  the  latter  in 
proportion  to  their  greater  isolation  and  farther  removal  to 
the  north,  have  lost  more  of  the  ideas  and  customs  of  their 
forefathers.  The  Greenlanders  may  also  Iiave  obtained  some 
information  on  religious  subjects  from  the  old  Norwegian 
christians,  and  afterwards  have  forgotten  or  altered  it  ac- 
cording to  their  own  way  of  thinking;  especially  as  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Norwegians  were  in  all  probability  incorporated 
with  the  Aborigines  of  the  country. 

Similar  traditions  exist  among  them  concerning  the  crea- 
tion, the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  deluge,  which  are  in  pait  not 
more  erroneous  and  contradictory  than  the  opinions  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  fabulous  ages.  We  shall  only  mention  a  few 
of  them.  The  first  man,  whom  they  called  Kallak,  rose 
out  of  the  earth,  and  soon  after,  a  woman  was  formed  out 
of  his  thumb,  firom  whom  sprang  the  whole  human  race. 
To  the  latter  many  also  ascribe  the  origin  of  thd  vegetable 
and  animal  creation.  The  woman  is  said  to  have  brought 
death  into  the  world,  by  saying,  **  Let  these  die,  that  those 
who  follow  after  may  have  room  to  live."  A  Greenland 
woman  brought  forth  the  KabluncBt  (foreigners.)  and  some 
dogs  which  devoured  their  father.  One  of  these  foreigners 
having  used  contemptuous  expressions  to  a  Grcenlander* 
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because  he  could  strike  no  birds,  was  killed  by  the  latter  with 
a  dart.  A  war  immediately  took  place,  in  which  the  Green'- 
landcrs  proved  victorious,  and  exterminated  all  the  strangers. 
This  last  tradition  has  an  evident  allusion  to  the  massacre  of 
the  old  Norwegians,  for  whom  the  natives  harbour  such  a 
deep  rooted  hatred,  that  they  ascribe  their  origin  to  the  trans- 
formation of  dogs  into  men.  Fishes  were  produced  from 
chips  of  wood  vrhlah  a  Greenlander  threw  into  the  sea.  Of 
the  deluge,  concerning  which  almost  every  heathen  nation 
has  some  notion,  the  missionaries  found  a  very  plain  tradi- 
tion among  the  Greenlanders,  namely,  that  the  world  was 
turned  upside  down,  and  all  the  inhabitants  drowned,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  were  transformed  into  spirits  of 
fire.  One  man  remained  alive,  who  afterwards  struck  the 
ground  with  a  stick,  upon  which  a  woman  rose  out  of  it,  and 
they  peopled  the  world  anew.  They  also  relate  that  farther 
up  in  the  country,  where  no  men  have  ever  resided,  remains 
of  fishes,  and  whalebone  are  to  be  found  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  fi'om  which  they  justly  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
the  earth  has  been  covered  with  an  inundation. 

Of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
they  have  scarcely  any  idea.  Some  of  them,  however,  a£Brm 
that  souls  loiter  near  the  graves  of  the  bodies  which  they 
animated,  for  five  days.  The  latter  then  rise  again,  and 
pursue  the  same  course  of  life  in  another  world,  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  in  this.  Tliey  therefore  always  lay  the 
hunting  implements  of  a  deceased  person  near  his  grave. 
This  childish  opinion  is,  however,  ridiculed  by  more  ob- 
servant Greenlanders,  who  perceive  that  the  deceased  and 
his  weapons  remain  unmoved,  i  nd  g^  into  corruption  toge- 
ther. The  following  seems  to  bea  ^  more  evident  marks  of  a  tra- 
dition relative  to  the  resurrection,  and  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  it  involves  belief  in  a  superior  Being.  They  say,  that  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  whole  human  race,  the  solid  mass  of  the 
earth  will  be  shattered  into  small  fragments,  which  will  1>e 
cleared  by  a  mighty  deluge  from  the  blood  of  the  deud :  a 
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tempest  will  then  unite  the  purified  particles,  and  give  theiii 
a  more  beautiful  form,  the  new  world  will  not  be  a  wilder- 
ness of  barren  rocks,  but  a  plain  clothed  with  everlastin<^ 
verdure,  and  covered  with  a  superfluity  of  animals  ;  for  they 
believe  that  all  the  present  animal  cfeation  will  be  revivified. 
As  for  the  men,  Pirksoma,  i.  o.  He  that  is  above,  shall 
breatho  upon  them :  but  of  this  personage  they  can  give  no 
farther  account. 

Besides  the  soul  of  man,  the  Greenlanders  speak  of  other 
greater  and  lesser  spirits,  which  bear  some  affinity  to  the 
gods  and  demi-gods  of  the  ancients.  Two  are  pre-eminent, 
a  good  and  a  bad  divinity.  The  good  is  called  Tomgarsuk. 
He  is  the  oracle  of  the  Angekoks,  on  whose  account  they 
Undertake  so  many  journeys  to  his  happy  subterranean  re- 
gions, in  order  to  confer  with  him  about  diseases,  and  their 
cure,  fishing,  and  the  changes  of  the  weather.  Their  ac- 
counts of  his  person  'differ  very  much.  According  to  some 
he  is  of  small  stature.  Some  affirm  that  he  resembles  an  im- 
mense white  bear ;  others  a  giant  with  one  arm ;  while  others 
again  contend  that  he  is  no  bigger  than  a  man^s  finger.  He 
is,  however,  allowed  by  all  to  be  immortal,  but  yet  might 
be  killed,  were  any  one  to  break  wind  in  a  house  where 
witchcraft  is  carrying  on. 

The  other  great  but  mischievous  spirit,  is  a  female  with^ 
out  name.  Whether  she  is  Torngarsuk's  wife  or  his  mo- 
ther, is  not  agreed.  The  natives  of  the  nonh  believe,  that 
die  is  the  daughter  of  the  mighty  Angekok,  who  tore  Disko 
island  from  the  continent  near  BaaVs  River,  and  towed  it 
an  hundred  miles  farther  north.  This  northern  Proserpine 
lives  under  the  ocean,  in  a  large  house,  in  which  she  en- 
thrals all  the  sea-monsters  by  the  efiicacy  of  her  spells.  Sea** 
fowls  swim  about  in  the  tub  of  tiain  under  her  lanp.  The 
portals  of  her  palace  are  guarded  by  rampant  seals  which  are 
exceedingly  vicious.  Yet  their  place  is  often  supplied  by  a 
large  dog,  which  never  sleeps  longer  than  a  second  at  a 
time,  and  can  consequently  rarelv  bo   surprised.     When 
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thei'«  IS  a  scarcity  of  seals  and  fishes,  au  Angekok  must  un- 
dertake a  journey  to  her  abode  for  a  handsome  reward.    His 
Tonigak  or  familiar  spirit,  who  has  previously  g^ven  him  all 
proper  instructions,  conducts  him  in  the  first  place  under 
the  earth  or  sea.    He  then  passes  through  the  kingdom  of 
souls,  who  spend  a  life  of  jollity  and  ease.    Their  progress 
is  soon  after  intercepted  by  a  frightful  vacuity)  over  which 
a  narrow  wheel  w  suspended,  and  whirls  round  with  wono 
derful  rapidity.   When  he  has  been  fortunate  in  getting  over 
the  Torngak  leads  him  by  the  hand  upon  a  rope  stretched 
across  the  chasm,  and  through  the  sentry  of  seals,  into  the 
place  of  the  fury.    As  soon  as  she  espies  her  unwelcome 
guests,  she  trembles    and  foams  with  rage  and  hastens  to 
set  on  fire  the  wing  of  a  sea-fowl,  for  the  stench  of  this  would 
enable  her  to  take  the  suffocated  Ani^ekok  and  his  Torngak 
captives.     But  these  heroes  seize  her  before  she  can  effect 
the   fatal  fumi<^ation,   pull  her  down  by  the  hair,  and    strip 
her  of  her  filthy  amulets,   which  by  their  occult  powers  en- 
slave the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.    The  enchantment  being 
dissolved,  the  captive  creatures  directly  ascend  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  and  the  successful  champion  has  no  difficul- 
ties whatever  on  his  journey  back.  They  do  not  however  think, 
that  she  is  so  malicious  as  to  aim  at  making  mankind  eten^ally 
miserable,  and  therefore  do  not  describe  her  dwelling  as  a 
hell,  but  a  place  abounding  in  the  necessaries  of  life ;  yet 
no  one  desires  to  be  near  her.    On  the  contraiy,  they  greatly 
venerate  Torngarsuk  j  and  though  they  do  not  hold  him  to 
be  the  Author  of  the  Universe,  they  wish  after  death  to  go 
to  him  and  share  in  his  affluence.    Many  Greenlanders, 
when  they  hear  of  God  and  his  Almighty  power  are  easily 
led  to  identify  him  with  Torpgarsuk.    The  very  etymology 
of  the  word  seems  to  denote  that  they  at  least  formerly  re- 
garded him  as  a  Divinity.    They  call  the  soul  of  man  Tam- 
gek ;  a  spirit  in  general  Torngak ;  a  great   spirit  in  their 
language  is  Tomgarsoak,  which  is  abbreviated  into  Torn- 
ij^arsuk.    The  Indians  of  America  also  generally  denominate 
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the  Divine  Being,  the  Groat  Spirit,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Manitu  or  lesser  spirits,  who  inhabit  all  creatures,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate.  Thej  honour  Tomgnrsiik  as  much  aa 
Ancient  heathens  did  Jupiter,  Fluto,  or  their  other  jmncipal 
divinities,  yet  they  do  not  regard  him  as  that  Eternal  Being, 
Co  whom  every  thing  owes  its  existence.  They  pay  him  no 
religious  honours  or  worship,  regarding  him  as  much  too 
beneficent  a  being  to  require  any  propitiations,  bribes,  or 
intreaties;  though  it  cannot  well  be  construed  into  any 
thing  but  a  sacrifice,  when  a  Greenlander  lays  a  piece  of 
blubber  or  skin  near  a  large  stone,  very  often  part  of  the 
flesh  of  that  rein-deer,  which  is  the  first  fruits  of  the  chase. 
They  cannot  assign  any  other  reason  for  this  proceeding, 
except  that  their  ancestors  have  done  so  before  them,  in  or- 
der to  ensure  success  in  hnntini 

No  one  but  an  Angekol .  can  obtain  a  sight  of  the  greater 
spirits :  but  with  the  inferior  sort,  which  inhabit  all  the  ele- 
ments, most  pretend  to  have  some  acquaintance. 

In  the  air  dwells  a  certain  Innua,  (a  possessor,)  whom 
they  call  Innerterrirsok ;  the  forewamer,  because  he  informs 
the  Greenlanders,  through  the  medium  of  an  Angekok,  from 
what  they  are  to  abstain,  if  they  wish  to  be  fortunate.  Their 
Erloersortok  also  inhabits  the  air,  and  lies  in  wait  for 
those  souls  which  pass  upwards,  in  order  to  take  out  their 
entrails  and  devour  them.  He  is  described  to  be  as  lean, 
gloomy,  and  cruel  as  a  Saturn.  The  Kongeusetokit  are 
marine  spirits :  they  catch  and  devour  the  foxes,  who  fre- 
quent the  strand  in  order  to  catch  fish.  There  are  also  spi- 
rits of  the  fire  called  Ingnersoit,  who  inhabit  the  rocks  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  appear  in  the  form  of  the  meteor,  vul- 
garly called  jack-with-a-lanthorn.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  before  the  deluge.  When 
the  earth  was  turned  round  and  immersed  in  water,  they 
changed  themselves  into  flames,  and  took  refuge  among  the 
rocks.  They  frequently  steal  away  men  from  the  strand, 
in  order  to  have  companions,  and  treat  them  very  kindly. 
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The  Tunnersoit  and  Innuarolit  are  mountain  ■piriti;  the 
former  six  ells,  and  the  latter  only  six  inches  long,  hut  at  the 
same  time  exceedingly  clever.    These  latter  are  said  to  have 
taught  the  Europears  their  arts.    The  Erkiglit  are  warlike 
spirits,  and  cruel  enemies  of  mankind ;  hut  inhabit  only  the 
east  side  of  the  country,  and  are  perhaps  meant  to  signify 
the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Normans.    Sillagiksartok  is  the 
iEolus  of  Greenland.    He  dwells  upon  an  ice-field,  and  re- 
gulates the  weather.    The  water  has  its  peculiar  spirits ; 
and  when  the  Greenlanders  meet  with  an  unknown  spring, 
in  case  there  is  no  Augekok  at  hand,  the  oldest  man  in  the 
company  must  first  drink  of  it,  in  order  to  rid  the  water  of 
any  malicious  spirits.    When  cerUin  meats  prove  detriment 
tal  to  any  one,  especially  to  women  who  are  great  with  child, 
and  have  infants  at  their  breasts,  the  Nerrim  Innuet,  (mas* 
ters  of  diet,)  are  blamed  for  enticing  them  to  eat  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  abstinence.    Both  the  sun  and  moon  are  inha- 
bited  by  their  separate  spirits  who  were  foimerly  men ;  and 
the  air  itself  is  a  spiritual  intelligence  which  men  may  irri- 
tate by  criminal  conduct,  and  apply  to  for  counsel ;  a  notion 
which  can  surely  not  excite  much  surprise  amongst  those, 
who,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  are  accustomed 
to  call  upon  the  heavens  for  their  direction  and  blessing. 
If  a  man  of  some  genius  would  undertake  to  reduce  the 
Greenlandic  superstitions  to  a  regular  system,  they  might 
perhaps  rival  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in 
every  thing  but  its  obscenity. 

The  Greenlanders  also  relate  many  stories  of  ghosts,  and 
imagine  that  all  monstrous  births  are  changed  into  bugbears, 
which  scare  away  the  birds  and  seals,  llie  Angekoks  alone 
can  see  such  a  spirit  or  Anjiak  and  seize  it  in  the  air.  When 
engaged  in  this  kind  of  hunting,  they  must  be  blindfolded, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  made  themselves  sure  of  their 
game,  either  tear  it  to  pieces  or  devour  it  immediately. 

That  they  also  believe  in  apparitions  of  the  dead,  is  plsin 
fiom  the  followipp:  well  authenticated  relation. 
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A  boy  while  playing  in  a  field  at  noon-day,  was  suddenly 
seized  by  his  mother,  who  had  been  buried  in  the  place,  and 
addressed  in  words  like  these  :  **  Fear  not ;  I  am  thy  mo- 
ther, and  love  you  much ;  you  will  come  to  strange  people 
who  will  instruct  you  in  the  knowledge  of  him  who  created 
heaven  and  earth,  &c."  The  story  was  related  by  the  boy 
himself  to  a  missionary  after  his  baptism,  and  confirmed  by 
many  others. 

A  Greenlander  previous  to  assuming  the  office  of  Ange- 
kok,  or  diviner,  must  procure  one  of  the  spirits  of  the  ele<* 
inents   for    his    Tomgak    or  familiar.      Marvellous   tales, 
framed  to  support  the  belief  of  a  real  intercourse  with  spi. 
nts,  are  related  of  the  manner  in  which  this  illapse  takes 
place.    The  aspirant  must  retire  for  a  time  into  a  desert, 
cut  off  from  the  society  of  every  human  being,  and  spend 
his  solitude  in  profound  meditation,  or  in  invoking  Tom* 
garsuk  to  send  him  a  Tomgak.    Tliis  separation  from  man- 
kind, his  fasting  and  emaciation  of  body,  together  with  the 
severe  exercises  of  his  mind,  throw  the  imaginative  faculty 
into  disorder ;  and  various  figures  of  men,  beasts,  and  mons- 
ters, swim  before  his  disturbed  brain.     He  really  supposes 
these  to  be  real  spiritual  existences,  since  he  thinks  of  no- 
thing else,  and  this  throws  his  body  into  violent  convulsions, 
which  he  labours  to  cherish  and  augment.    Some  who  are 
destined  to  the  art  from  infancy,  distinguished  by  a  parti- 
cular dress,  and  instructed  by  celebrated  masters,  find  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  the  initiation.    Several  however  give  out 
that  they  sit  down  on  a  large  stone,  invoke  Tanigarsuk, 
and  tell  him  their  desire.     On  his  appearance  the  aspirant 
shrieks  out  and  dies,  and  lies  dead  for  three  whole  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  comes  to  life,  and  receives  Tom- 
gak, who,  on  his  desire,  instils  into  him  all  power  and  know- 
ledge, and  conducts  him  on  his  journey  to  heaven  and  hell. 

This  expedition  can  be  made  only  m  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  way  is  shortest  in  winter  when  the  nights  are  long  and 
dark,  and  the  rainbow,  which  is  their  first  heaven,  presents 
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itself  in  the  groatcat  proximity  to  the  earth.     The  Aiigeko 
begiiiH  the  ceremony  with   dnnnniing,  and  whiils  himsel 
roiiud  with  frightful  contortionH,  till  his  frame  is  exhausted, 
and  his  spirits  worked  up  to  the  proper  pitch  of  enthusiasm, 
lie  is  then  led  to  the  entry  of  the  house ;  one  of  his  pupils 
tics  his  head  between  his  legs,  and  liis  hands  behind  his 
back  ;   all  the  lamps   nrc  extinguished,  and  the  windows 
closed.     No  one  must  witness  his  in  erview  with  the  spi- 
rit, nor  i^ove  a  finger  while  it  is  going  on,  lest  the  spirit 
should  bo  disturbed,  or  rather,  lest  the  fraud  should  be  de- 
tcctcd.    After  beginning  a  song,  in   which   all  join,   he 
groans,  and  puffs,  and  foams  with  great  perturbation,  de- 
manding his  familiar,  who  is  frequently  very  slow  to  come. 
If  the  Tomgak  absolutely  refuses  to  make  his  appearance, 
the  soul  of  the  wizard  sets  out  to  fetch  him.    After  a  short 
absence  he  returns  with  a  loud  laugh  of  joy,  accompanied 
as  a  sensible  European,  who  had  several  times  been  present, 
declared,  with  a  rustling  resembling  the  noise  of  birds  fly- 
ing over  the  roof,  and  then  swooping  down  into  the  house. 
If,  however,  the   Torngak  comes  voluntarily,  he  remains 
without  at  the  entrance  of  the  avenue ;  and  there  the  An- 
gekok  consults  him  on   any  subject,  respecting  which  the 
Greenlauders  wish  for  information.    Two  different  voices 
are  distinctly  heard,  the  one  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  the 
other  within.    The  answer  is  always  dark  and  ambiguous. 
The  hearers  unravel  it  amongst  themselves,  and  if  they  are 
not  unanimous  in  their  explanation,  they  beg  the  Torngak  to 
give  the  Angekok  a  clearer  response.    A  strange  Torngak 
sometimes  comes,  whom  neither  the  Angekok  nor  the  audi- 
tors can  understand ;  so  that  the  answer  requires  as  much 
labour  to  develope  it  as  those  of  the  Delphic  oiacle,  a  \(\ 
leaves  suflicient  room  for  the  sorcerer  to  exculpate  himself, 
however  the  prediction  turns  out. 

But  if  his  commission  extends  further,  he  soars  aloft  with 
his  Torngak  on  a  long  stiing,  up  to  the  realm  of  souls, 
wheie  he  holds  a  short  conference  with  the  Angekok  Poglik, 
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the  fat  or  famous  sajr-^s,  and  learns  the  fate  of  a  sick  patient^ 
or  even  brings  him  back  a  new  soul ;  or  else  he  wings  his 
way  downwui'ds  to  the  Goddess  of  Hell,  and  liberates  the 
animals  detained  by  enchantment.  But  he  soon  returns, 
and  having  found  means  to  disengage  himself  from  his  fet- 
ters, begins  to  howl  and  drum  most  hideously.  He  then 
relates  all  that  he  has  seen  and  heard,  though  panting  for 
breath,  like  one  quite  jaded  with  his  excursions.  After- 
wards he  strikes  up  a  song,  and  going  round  the  assembled 
circle,  gives  each  his  touch  or  benediction.  The  lamps  are 
now  lighted,  and  the  Angekok  is  seen  with  a  pale  bewil- 
dered  look,  and  in  a  state  of  such  exhaustion  that  he  can 
scarcely  articulate. 

It  is  not  every  probationer  that  succeeds  in  this  art,  and 
one  who  has  drummed  ten  times  in  vain  for  his  Tomgak 
must  resign  his  office.  But  the  successful  conjurer  may, 
after  a  certain  period,  assume  the  dignity  of  Angekok  Fog- 
lik.  The  candidate  must  lie  in  a  dark  house  unbound,  and 
after  he  has  intimated  his  wishes  by  singing  and  drumming, 
if  he  is  thought  worthy  by  Torngarsuk,  though  few  attain 
to  this  high  honour,  a  white  bear  comes  and  drags  him 
away  by  the  toe  into  the  sea.  There  he  is  devoured  by 
this  bear  and  a  walrus,  who,  however,  soon  vomit  him  up 
again  into  his  own  dark  chamber,  and  his  spirit  re-ascends 
from  the  earth,  to  animate  the  body.  And  now  the  mighty 
sorcerer  is  <?omplete. 

The  coarse  imposture  of  the  whole  process  is  palpably 
manifest,  aud  has,  in  many  instances,  been  made  apparent 
to  the  Greenlanders  themselves.  But  though  the  majority 
of  their  Angekoks  are  doubtlessly  mere  jugglers,  the  class 
includes  a  few  persons  of  real  talent  and  penetration,  and 
perhaps  a  greater  number  of  gienuine  phantasts,  whose  un- 
derstanding has  been  subverted  by  the  influence  of  some 
impression  strongly  working  on  their  fervid  imagination. 

Those  sensible  individuals  who  are  best  entitled  to  the 
name  of  wise-men,  or  Angekoks,  for  the  import  of  the  wor 
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fe  great  and  wise,  have,  either  from  the  inetnictions  of  their 
lathers,  or  from  their  own  observation  and  long  experience) 
acquired  a  useful  knowle^e  of  nature,  which  enables  them 
to  giv6  a  pretty  confident  opinion,  to  such  as  consult  them 
on  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  success  of  their  fishery. 
Tlicy  discover  equal  sagacity  in  their  treatment  of  the  sick, 
whose  spirits  they  keep  up  by  charms  and  amulets,  while, 
as  loi^  as  they  have  any  hopes  of  recovery,  they  prescribe 
a  judicious  regimen.  Their  unblameable  deportment  and 
mperior  intelligence,  have  made  them  the  oracles  of  their 
countrymen,  and  they  may  be  deservedly  considered  as  the 
physicians,  philosophers,  and  moralists  of  Greenland. 

Persons  of  this  class,  when  put  to  the  question  by  Euro- 
peans, avow  the  falsehood  of  their  apparitions,  converse 
with  spirits,  and  all  the  mummery  connected  with  it;  but 
still  they  appeal  to  their  ancient  traditions  for  the  truth  of 
revelations  made  to  their  forefathers,  and  miraculous  cures 
which  they  performed  by  a  certain  sympathy.  With  regard 
to  their  own  practice,  they  readily  admit  that  their  inter- 
course with  the  spiritual  world,  is  merely  a  pretence  to  de- 
ceive the  simple,  and  that  their  frightful  gesticulations  are 
necessary  lo  sustain  their  credit,  and  give  weight  to  their 
prescriptions. 

Still  there  are  many,  even  of  those  that  have  renoimced 
these  impostures  along  with  heathenism,  who  aver  that  they 
have  frequently  been  thrown  into  supernatural  trances,  and 
that  in  this  state  a  succession  of  images  appeared  before 
them,  which  they  took  for  revelations,  but  that  afterwards, 
the  whole  scene  appeared  like  a  dream.  A  strong  imagina- 
tion may  easily  produce  a  world  of  fanciful  conceits.  Many 
of  the  Greenlanders  are  strongly  inclined  to  dream,  and 
things  which  had  never  entered  into  their  waking  thoughts, 
are  presented  to  them  in  sleep,  with  all  the  liveliness  ol  real- 
iiv.  And  who  will  say  that  the  prince  of  darkness  may  not 
countenance  these  lying  arts,  to  confer  honour  on  his  useful 
instruments,  and  assist  them  to  delude  a  poor  and  ignorant 
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race?  So  much  is  certain  that  Angekoks  who  have  laid 
aside  their  profession  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  while  thej 
acknowledge  thai  the  main  part  is  a  tissue  of  fraud  and  im- 
posture, are  steadfast  in  asserting,  that  there  is  ati  inter* 
ference  of  some  supernatural  agency ;  something  which  thej 
now  indeed  abhor,  but  are  unable  to  describe. 

The  bulk  of  these  diviners  ;.re,  however,  barefaced  im- 
postors,  who  pretend  to  have  the  power  of  bringing  on,  and 
driving  away  diseases,  enchanting  arrows,  exorcising  spi<* 
rits,  bestowing  blessings,  and  of  perfonning  a  whole  cata- 
logue of  similar  feats.  The  dread  excited  by  these,  ima- 
gined powers  of  good  and  evil,  procures  them  a  formidable 
name,  and  an  ample  reward  for  their  services.  These  sor- 
cerers mutter  a  charm  over  a  sick  man,  and  blow  upon  him 
that  he  may  recover;  or  they  fetch  him  a  healthy  soul, 
and  breathe  it  into ;  him ;  or  they  confine  themselves  to  a 
simple  prediction  of  life  or  death.  For  this  purpose  thej 
tie  a  bandage  round  the  head,  by  which  they  raise  it  up  and 
let  it  fall :  if  it  feels  light,  the  patient  will  recover ;  if  it  is 
heavy,  he  will  die.  In  the  same  manner  they  inquire  the 
fate  of  a  hunter  who  has  stayed  unusually  long  at  sea :  they 
bind  the  head  of  the  nearest  relation,  and  lift  it  up  by  a  stick ; 
a  tub  of  water  is  placed  beneath,  and  there  they  behold  the 
absentee  either  overturned  inbiskajak,  or  rowing  on  in  his 
erect  posture.  They  will  also  cite  the  soul  of  a  man,  whom 
they  wish  to  injure,  to  appear  before  them  in  the  dark,  and 
wound  it  with  a  spear,  upon  which  their  enemy  must  con- 
sume away  by  a  slow  disease.  The  compan  v  present  will 
pretend  to  recognize  the  man  by  his  voice. 

Such  malevolent  wizards  as  pride  themselves  most  upon 
their  power  of  doing  mischief,  are  called  Illiseetsok.  Many 
old  hags>  who  have  no  other  chance  of  supporting  them- 
tselves,  likcM  ^^e  carry  on  thiM  profession.  They  are  par- 
ticularly skilful  in  sucking  out  of  a  swelled  leg,  lumps  of 
hair,  and  scraps  of  leather,  with  which  they  have  previously 
£iicd  their  mouths. 
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These  bunglers  have  nearly  brought  the  whole  craft  into 
disgrace^  particularly  since  the  missionaries  have  exposed 
SO  many  glaring  instances  of  fraud ;  so  that  a  Greenlander 
has  sometimes  been  courageous  enough  to  seize  the  Ange- 
kok  during  his  journey  to  hell,  and  throw  him  out  of  the 
house.  Yet  since  they  have  observed  many  cases  in  which 
the  predictions  of  the  genuine  Angekoks  have  been  verified, 
and  that  many  patients,  whose  lives  have  been  charmed, 
have  recovered,  as  in  case  of  a  miscarriage,  the  blame  is 
easily  thrown  upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  oracle,  or  the  mis- 
chievous interposition  of  one  of  the  Illiseetsok ;  and  as  these 
last,  when  brought  out  to  suffer  death,  staunchly  refuse  to 
betray  their  craft  by  a  confession  of  deceit,  dying  like  mar- 
tyrs for  their  occult  art,  the  Angekoks  have  still  so  much  in- 
fluence over  the  greater  part  of  their  countrymen,  that  those 
who  ridicule  their  juggling  tricks,  implicitly  follow  their 
whimsical  prescriptions,  thinking  that  if  they  are  useless, 
they  will  at  least  do  no  harm. 

The  prescriptions  of  the  Angekoks  relate  either  to  certain 
amulets,  or  to  a  course  of  diet,  which  includes  the  healthy 
as  well  as  the  sick.  Women  in  child.bed  have  particularly 
much  to  observe.  They  dare  not  eat  in  the  open  air :  no 
one  else  must  drink  at  their  water>tub,  or  light  a  match  at 
their  lamp,  nor  must  they  themselves  boil  any  thing  over  it 
for  a  long  time.  Their  meals  must  consist  of  what  their  own 
husbands  have  caught:  the  fish  must  be  eaten  before  the 
meat,  nnd  the  bones  are  not  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  house. 
The  husband  must  abstain  for  several  weeks  from  all  pur- 
suits except  the  necessary  fishing.  The  ostensible  reason  of 
these  restrictions  is  to  prevent  the  death  of  the  child,  though 
it  is  plain  that  they  were  originally  invented  for  the  conve- 
nience and  preservation  of  the  feeble  mother. 

Abstinence  from  food  and  labour  of  certain  kinds  is  like- 
wise enjoined  to  young  maidens,  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  soiled  by  the  ordure  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  more  properly 
Bppnking  of  u  bird  flying  over-head.    ITiose  who  neglect 
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these  precautions  are  liable  to  some  mischance,  perhaps, 
even  the  loss  of  their  honour  or  lives :  besides,  the  Torn^ 
gak  of  the  air  might  be  provoked  on  their  account  to  raise 
stormy  weather.  Hie  men  never  sell  a  seal  on  the  day  it  isi 
caught,  and  they  always  keep  back  the  head  or  some  other 
part,  if  it  be  but  a  few  bristles  from  the  beard,  lest  they 
should  forfeit  their  luck. 

Their  amulets  or  pendants  are  so  various  that  one  con- 
jurer laughs  at  another*s.  They  cors.st  of  an  old  piece  of 
wood,  a  stone,  a  bone,  or  the  beak  and  claws  of  a  bird, 
hung  round  the  neck,  or  a  thong  of  leather  tied  round  the 
forehead,  Lreast,  or  arms. 

These  potent  charms  are  preservatives  against  spectres, 
diseases,  and  death ;  they  confer  prosperity,  and  they  es- 
pecially save   children   from  losing  their  souls  in  thunder 
storms,  or  panic  terrors,    A  rag  or  shoe  of  an  European  hung 
about  their  children,  instils  into  them  some  portion  of  Eu- 
ropean skill  and  ability.    They  are  particularly  eager  to  get 
an  European  to  blow  upon  them.    When  they  set  out  on 
the  whale-fishery,  they  must  not  only  be  neatly  dressed, 
but  the  lamps  in  their  tents  must  be  extinguished,  that  the 
shy  whale  may  not  be  frighted.    The  boat's  prow  must  bo 
adonied  with  a  fox's  head,  and  the  harpoon  with  an  eagle's 
beak.     In  the  rein-deer  chase,  they  throw  away  a  piece  of 
flesh  for  the  ravens.    The  heads  of  their  seals  must  not  be 
fractured  nor  thrown  into  the  sea,  but  piled  up  before  the 
door  of  the  house,  lest  the  souls  of  the  seals  should  be  in- 
censed and  scare  away  the  rest,  or  perhaps  that  their  own 
vanity  may  be  gratified  by  these  trophies  of  their  valour. 
The  kajak  is  frequently  adorned  with  a  small  model  of  a 
kajak,  containing  a  miniature  image  of  a  man  bearing  a 
sword ;  sometimes  with  a  dead  sparrow  or  snipe,  a  piece  of 
wood,  a  stone,  feathers,  or  hair,  to  ward  off  dang(M'.     But 
it  is  observed,  that  those  who   chiefly  make  use  of  these 
charms,  are  in  general  the  most  unfortunate,  since  tlAey  aio 
either  unskilful  persons,  and  therefore  timid,  ox  an    eirare 
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in  their  superstition,  they  needlessly  run  into  danger.  A 
virtue  is  supposed  to  lie  in  foxs'  teeth  whicu  is  powerful 
enough  to  extract  all  noxious  humours. 

The  Grcenlanders  likewise  use  pendant."  for  mere  orna- 
ment ;  and  some  tie  strings  round  the  arms  or  legs  of  thieir 
children,  to  ascertain  their  growth. 

Greenland  is  well  known  as  the  most  northern  tract  of 
land  lying  between  Europe  and  America ;  and  considering 
its  vast  extent,  compared  with  the  small  part  as  yet  known 
to  Europeans,  may  be  justly  numbered  among  the  unex- 
plored regions  of  the  north.  Various  navigators  have 
coasted  it  from  the  most  southern  point,  the  promontory  of 
Farewell,  in  lat.  59*,  proceeding  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion towards  Spitzbergen,  as  far  as  80"*  north  latitude,  and 
towards  the  north  or  north-west  as  far  as  lat.  78'.  No  ves- 
sel, however,  has  hitherto  gained  its  northern  extremity,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
whether  it  be  an  Island  or  connected  with  some  other  conti- 
nent. That  it  is  joined  towards  the  east  to  Spitzbergen, 
Nova  Zembla,  or  the  north  of  Tartary,  was  only  a  vague 
conjecture  which  has  been  exploded  by  the  discoveries  of 
the  Dutch  and  Russians.  Another  supposition,  that  it  ter- 
minates on  the  north-west  in  America,  admits  of  being  sup- 
ported by  much  more  probable  arguments.  In  the  first 
places,  Davis's  Strait,  or  more  properly  Baffin*s  Bay,  is 
known  gradually  to  contract  towards  the  north ;  and  the 
shore,  though  generally  high  where  it  borders  on  the  open 
sea,  flattens  as  we  advance  nearer  the  pole.  Again,  the 
tide,  which  near  Cape  Farewell,  or  even  Cockiu's  Sound, 
lat  C5*,  rises  at  new  and  full  moon  moiv'}  than  18  feet  sel- 
dom exceeds  two  fathoms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Disko, 
and  as  we  preceed  still  farther  north,  entirely  disappears. 

To  these  reasons  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  the  Green- 
landers  themselves,  though  not  much  to  be  relied  upon. 
According  to  their  accounts,  the  strait  at  last  becomes  so 
narrow,  that  llie  natives  of  one  coast  may  be  heard  b    their 
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neighbours  on  the  other ;  and  that  were  it  not  tot  the  rapi- 
dity ot'  the  current^  which  sets  in  a  southerly  direction 
through  the  middle,  they  would  even  be  able  to  visit  each 
other. 

The  name  Greenland  was  first  given  to  the  east  side  by 
its  discoverers,  the  Norwegians  and  Icelanders,  on  account 
of  its  uncommonly  verdant  appearance.  This  side,  gene* 
rally  called  ancient  or  Lost  Greenland,  is  at  present  un- 
known ;  since,  owing  to  the  prodigious  quantities  of  float- 
ing ice,  none  are  able  to  approach  it. 

The  tales  of  Icelandic  writers,  who  describe  in  glowing 
colours  the  fertility  of  ancient  Greenland,  with  the  beauty 
of  its  villages  and  churches,  are  generally  considered  to  bo 
completely  chimerical.  However,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
that  traces  of  a  superior  state  of  cultivation  have  been  ob- 
served  also  on  the  west  coast :  and  remnants  are  still  to  be 
seen  there  of  dwelling  houses  and  churches,  probably  erected 
by  the  Norwegians;  so  that  in  this  respect  it  may  have 
been  no  way  inferior  to  the  more  famous  eastern  side. 

West  Greenland  is  inhabited  by  Europeans  between  the 
92d  and  71st  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  has  sometimes 
been  erroneously  termed  by  voyagers  Davis^s  Strait,  which 
again  has  not  unfrequently  been  confounded  with  the  whole 
arm  of  the  sea  separating  Greenland  fri)m  America.  Davis's 
Strait,  properly  so  called,  is  only  that  narrow  channel, 
about  40  leagues  broad,  between  the  promontoiy  of  Wal- 
singham  on  Jameses  island  in  North  America,  and  South 
Bay  in  Greenland;  and  extends  from  lat.  71*  as  far  as  Disko 
island. 

It  is  called  after  John  Davis,  an  Englishman,  who  dis- 
covered it  while  endeavouring  to  find  the  north-west  pas- 
sage, and  has  since  that  time  been  visited  by  various 
nations,  on  account  of  the  whale-fishery ;  especially  by  the 
Dutch  aiid  English,  who  have  furnished  the  best  outlines 
of  the  coast. 

Ibe  shore,  on   tnis  side,  is  high,  rapcgcd,  and   barren 
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rising  close  to  the  water^s  edge,  into  tremendous  precipices 
and  lofty  mountains,  crowned  with  inaccessible  cliffs,  which 
may  be  seen  from  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles. 
In  these  respects,  it  bears  some  similarity  to  the  coast  df 
Norway,  with  th^s  difference,  that  the  Norwegian  moun- 
tains are  clothed  with  wood,  and  rise  with  a  more  gradual 
ascent* 

All  the  Greenland  hills,  except  where  the  rocks  are  smooth 
and  perpendicular,  are  covered  with  eternal  ice  and  snow, 
which  accumulate  particularly  on  elevated  flats,  entirely  filling 
many  valleys,  and  in  all  probability  increasing  from  year  to 
year.  Those  rocks  on  which  the  snow  cannot  lie  appear 
at  a  distance  of  a  dusky-grey  colour,  and  without  any  signs 
of  vegetation ;  but  upon  nearer  inspection  they  are  found  to 
be  streaked  with  numerous  veins  of  coloured  stone,  with  here 
and  there  a  little  earth,  which  affords  a  scanty  nourishment 
to  some  hardy  species  of  heath.  The  valleys,  which  contain 
several  small  brooks  and  ponds,  are  overgrown  with  a  sort 
of  low  brush-wood. 

The  whole  coast  is  indented  with  a  series  of  deep  bays  or 
fiordes,  which  penetrate  a  great  way  into  the  land,  and  are 
sprinkled  with  innumerable  islands,  of  various  dimensions, 
and  the  most  fantastical,  shapes. 

Of  so  wild  a  country,  only  thinly  inhabited  on  the  coast, 
a  long  geographical  description  would  be  needless.  It  may, 
however,  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  principal 
places,  as  they  lie  in  order  along  the  shore,  obtained  chiefly 
from  a  merchant  who  resided  a  gi-eat  number  of  years  in  the 
country. 

The  majority  of  the  Greenland  nation  live  between  Staa- 
tenhuk  and  lat.  62*  ;  or,  as  the  natives  usually  express  it, 
in  the  south.  In  this  part  of  Greenland  no  Europeans  have 
settled,  so  that  it  is  but  very  partially  known. 

Farther  north  the  first  place  deserving  notice  is  the  colony 
of  Fredericshaab,  founded  in  the  year  1742  by  Jacob  Serr- 
rin,  a  Danish  merchant,  upon  a  projecting  point  of  land 
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called  bj  the  Greenlanders  Pamiut  or  a  tail.  It  is  an  eKk 
gible  place  for  trade,  and  possesses  a  good  harbour,  about 
a  mile  distant  from  the  open  sea.  On  an  island  to  which 
the  merchant  Tessels  resort,  many  Greenlanders  have  fixed 
their  abode,  as  they  find  there  abundance  of  seals  and  rein- 
deer.  Three  leagues  north  of  Fredericshaab  is  a  bay 
abounding  in  capelins  and  herrings. 

At  a  distance  of  about  nine  leagues  from  the  colony  is  the 
well-known  ice-blink.  It  consists  of  a  large  and  elevated 
sheet  of  ice,  casting  by  its  reflection  a  brightness  over  the 
sky,  similar  to  the  northern  lights,  which  may  be  seen  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  sea.  The  mouth  of  the  adjoining 
bay  or  fiorde,  is  blocked  up  by  ice  driven  out  by  the  efflujc 
of  the  tide,  and  so  wonderfully  piled  up  by  the  waves,  that 
the  spaces  between  the  islands  are  completely  vaulted  over, 
and  the  whole  presents  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  stupen- 
dous bridge  of  ice,  of  eighteen  miles  long  and  four  and  three 
quarters  broad.  Under  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  which  are 
from  twenty  to  sixty  yards  high,  boats  may  enter  the  har- 
bour, though  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  masses  im- 
pending from  above.  Large  pieces  of  ice  also,  detached 
from  the  mountains,  are  frequently  driven  through  by  the 
tide.  When  the  Greenlanders  wish  to  fish  in  this  bay,  they 
carry  their  kajaks  over  land,  and  then  find  an  open  sheet  of 
water,  twelve  leagues  long  and  about  one  in  breadth. 

The  remains  of  Greenland  houses  are  found  along  the 
shores,  whence  may  be  concluded  that  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
has  not  always  been  closed.  The  points  of  land  which  run 
out  a  great  way  into  the  sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  ice-blink, 
consist  of  banks  of  sand  so  fine  and  light,  that  when  agi- 
tated by  the  gentlest  breeise,  it  darkens  the  air  like  a  cloud, 
and  fills  the  eyes  and  mouths  of  all  who  approach  within 
eight  leagues  of  the  shore. 

About  twenty  leagues  from  the  colony  there  is  an  opening 
in  the  land,  called  in  the  maps  Bear's  Sound,  through 
which  many  suppose  that  there  is  a  passage  to  the  east  sidf, 
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If  credit  may  be  given  to  the  accounts  of  the  Qreenlanders, 
the  remains  of  old  Norregion  buildings  are  found  on  its 

sliores. 

Not  far  from  this  opening  there  is  a  lake  of  brackish  wa- 
ter, which  has  a  communication  with  the  sea,  at  high  water, 
by  means  of  two  narrow  channels.  In  spring,  speckled  seals 
flock  in  great  numbers  to  this  lake,  and  are  easily  taken  by 
the  Greenlanders  in  an  ebb-tide. 

In  latitude  sixty-three  degrees,  and  twenty  leagues  north 
of  Fredericshaab,  there  is  a  narrow  bay  called  Fish-bay, 
from  its  containing  a  great  variety  of  fish.  Near  its  mouth 
are  two  considerable  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  a  lofty 
mountain,  by  comparing  which  with  the  circumjacent  sum. 
mits  the  Greenlanders  trace  their  way  to  the  bays  frequented 
by  seals. 

Farther  up  in  the  bay,  ruins  arc  found,  and  among  them 
pieces  of  a  metal  similar  to  bronze,  probably  fragments  of 
bells  used  in  the  old  Norwegian  churches.  Eight  miles 
farther  north  lies  Innuksuk,  a  Greenland  place  of  residence  ; 
and  again  twelve  miles  farther,  the  Groede  Fiorde,  also  fre- 
quented by  Greenlanders.  At  a  short  distance  from  thence 
is  a  large  creek,  with  an  even,  sandy  shore,  which,  on  ac- 
cound  of  its  extent  and  flatness,  is  called  the  muster- place, 
but  at  picsent  uninhabited.  Here  the  trade  of  the  lodge 
may  be  said  to  terminate. 

Next  in  order  come  the  islands  of  Kellingeit,  which  lie 
within  the  sphere  of  trade  of  the  colony  at  Godhaab. 
Seals  are  caught  here  in  great  abundance,  as  they  may  be 
easily  intercepted  in  the  nanow  channel  between  the  islands. 
Five  leagfues  from  hence  is  Merkoitsok,  and  the  Buxc  Fiorde. 
a  Dutch  harbour,  where  roving  Greenlanders  frequently 
spend  the  winter.  The  island  Kellingarsoak,  twelve  miles 
faither  north,  was  formerly  well-peopled,  and  is  only  a  short 
"distance  from  the  rivei  Kariak,  on  the  banks  of  which  many 
jrreenlanders  still  reside. 

About  four  miles  fiom  Kariak,  the  large  Amaralik  Fiorde, 
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thtrteeu  leagues  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  penetrates 
into  the  land  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Close  by  iti 
mouth  is  the  Priester  Fiorde,  so  called  because  the  first 
missionary,  Mr.  Eg^e,  had  proposed  settling  a  colony 
there,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  grass  and  underwood 
in  the  place.  The  rein-deer  and  seal-hunt  in  the  Amarolik 
Fiorde  is  very  productive.  In  the  adjacent  country  there 
are  ruins  of  old  Norwegian  villages,  with  abundance  of  free- 
stone, and  veins  of  red  granite ;  but  very  few  Greenlanders 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  few  miles  farther  is  the  Hiorte  Tak,  or  Stag's  Horn. 
This  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  perhaps 
in  the  whole  country.  The  highest  of  its  peaks  is  visible 
from  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  and  up- 
wards, and  owing  to  its  steepness  is  free  from  snow,  except 
in  the  hollows.  This  mountain  is  a  beacon  to  navigators, 
and  a  weather-g^ide  to  the  Greenlanders ;  for  when  a  tem- 
pest threatens  from  the  south,  its  summits  are  enveloped 
in  a  light  mist. 

Proceeding  northwards  under  the  Malina  and  Kypcr  or 
partridge  mountains,  is  Godh^jtab,  the  third  colony,  lat.  64** 
14',  about  seventy  miles  north  of  Fisher's  Lodge.  It  is  si- 
tuated in  Ball's  River,  a  bay  which  runs  into  the  land  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  length, 
reckoning  from  the  islands  in  its  estuary.  These  islands  lie 
close  together  to  the  number  of  some  hundreds,  within  a 
compass  of  four  leagues.  The  remotest  of  them  are  called 
Kookomen  or  Cock  islands,  by  the  Greenlanders  Kittiksut. 
Between  them  and  Kangek  to  the  north  is  the  usual  passage, 
the  North  Gat.  Kangek,  called  by  the  Danes  Hope  Island, 
is  surrounded  by  many  smaller  islands.  Westerlaiid,  which 
borders  on  Kangek,  is  separated  from  the  main-land  by  a 
narrow  water,  called  Nepiset  or  Catfish  Sound.  In  au- 
tumn, the  Greenlanders  have  their  best  seal-fishery  here. 
Towards  the  South,  the  Kookomen  are  separated  by  the 
South  Got,  another  passage,  from  a  multitude  or  consider- 
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able  iSiands.    On  the  peninsula  opposite  the  Kookdrnen  m 
the  harbour  with  the  blubber-house  adjoining.    About  a 
mile  from  the  8ea,  the  brethren's  settlement  of  New  Hemn- 
hut  is  situated,  and  the  same  distance  farther  north  the  co 
iony  of  Godhaab.    Besides  the  principal  building,  in  which 
the  factor  and  the  missionary  reside  with  their  people,  therr 
is  also  a  store-house,  smith's  shop,  and  brewhouse  belong 
ing  to  the  establishment.    The  church  stands  by  a  brool 
not  far  distant,  and  the  houses  of  the  Greeulanders  lie  scat 
tered  round  it. 

Farther  up  is  the  Wildman*s  Ness,  where  Eider  ducks  an 
shot  in  abundance  during  the  winter  evenings;  and  neai 
it  Hea  the  island  of  Saalberg  or  Saddlehill,  so  called  be* 
cause  its  topmost  peak,  which  may  be  seen  ninety  miles  off, 
resembles  a  saddle  in  appearance.  Not  for  from  thence  is 
the  Bear  island,  and  close  by  it  the  island  of  Aupillartok. 
Both  these  islands  are  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
are  very  elevated.  They  divide  the  channel  into  two  bays, 
one  of  which  runs  up  northreast  to  Fissiksarbik,  the  best 
capelin  fishery.  On  the  western  side  of  the  north  bay  lie« 
Kanneisut,  an  extensive  and  level  coast  with  little  rocky 
hills.  It  has  a  good  salmon  fishery,  and  a  lake  of  fresh  wa- 
ter at  least  twenty  miles  long,  which  does  not  however  con- 
tain many  fish.  This  bay  again  divides  into  two  arms,  near 
one  of  which,  called  Ujaraksoak,  the  finest  Weichstein  is 
found,  and  the  remains  of  Norwegian  buildings  occur  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  This  north  bay  is  separated  from  that 
of  Fissiksarbik  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  both  tliese  are 
again  divided  from  the  Amaralik  Fiorde  by  the  long  pei  in- 
sula on  which  Godhaab  stands. 

Godhaab  the  oldest  colony  in  the  country,  was  founded 
m  1721,  in  Kangek,  by  Mr.  Hans  Egede,  the  first  misaon. 
aiy,  and  Mr.  Jentofl;,  the  factor,  who  were  commissioned 
for  this  purpose  by  a  company  in  Bergen.  In  1728  the  es- 
tablishment was  removed  to  the  mainland  by  Governor  Paars. 
ha  trade  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.    Formerly  some 
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durasands  of  Greenlanders  inhabited  the  banks  of  this  rirer; 
but  since  an  attack  of  the  small-pox  in  1793,  thejr  have 
decreased  so  much,  that  verj  few  natives  are  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  besides  thoM  npder  the  care  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  roving  families  of  Southlanders,  who  are  fond 
of  wintering  in  Kangek. 

A  factor  who  resiided  many  years  in  the  country,  and  took 
pains  to  gather  the  most  authentic  information  from  Uie 
Greenlanders,  made  the  Ibllovring  estimate  of  the  population 
on  the  west  coast.  Within  the  compass  of  his  trade,  ex- 
tending eighty  miles  along  the  coast,  about  BalPs  river,  h^ 
computed  only  nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven  regidar  inha* 
bitants.  Yet  this  part  of  the  country  is  nex^  in  populatiop 
to  Disko  Bay  and  the  south  coaert;.  In  some  districts  a  maq 
niay  even  travel  forty  miles  without  n^eeting  a  human  being. 
Now  computing  the^  inhabited  part  of  the  shore  to  be 
eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  allowing  one  thousand 
lloi4s  \<3i  f^  tract  of  eighty  miles,  in  consideration  of  the  sur 
perior  popnloutitness  of  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  cofist 
fo  that  from  which  the  estimate  is  taken,  it  will  give  a  total 
of  fen  thousand  inhabitants.  The  abovcrmentioned  factor, 
l^QWever,  deducts  three  thousand  from  this  amount,  bcf  ai^ae 
so  many  tracts  of  land  are  absolutely  desert.  He  asserts, 
tfiat  in  the  year  1730  the  Greenland  nation  amounted  tp 
thirty  thousand  $  that  in  1746,  when  he  made  his  first  cal- 
culation, it  could  still  reckon  twenty  thousand;  and  thi^t 
since  that  time  it  has  suffered  a  diminution  of  two  thirds,  or 
at  least  one  half  of  its  numbers. 

The  first  station  of  Greenlanders  firom  Kangek  northwards 
is  Pissugbik,  twenty  miles  distant.  Eight  miles  further  is 
a  fishing  bay,  where  the  first  missionary  had  thoughts  of 
settling,  induced  by  the  fisheiy  and  tlie  quantity  of  gross. 
Twenty  leagues  from  Oodfaaab  lie  the  Napparsok  islands. 
Here,  and  on  the  opposite  continent,  grass  and  drift  wood 
are  found  in  abundance.  There  is  also  great  plenty  of  fisbt 
birds,  ^nd  s^als.      The  ica  fields,  wh^ch  float  with  th^ 
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current  and  a  strong  south  wind  round  Staatenhuk  from  the 
east  side,  do  not  pass  beyond  this  point,  as  here  the  force 
of  the  stream  mhsides,  and  loses  itself  alti^ther  sdU  far- 
ther to  the  north.  In  1756,  the  ship  destined  for  Godhaab 
was  forced  lo  run  in  here,  and  wait  till  a  north-east  wind 
had  cleared  the  shore  of  ice. 

At  no  great  distance  is  Omenak,  a  Greenland  station* 
The  former  inhaitants  of  this  place  were  infamous  for  mur- 
der  throughout  the  country. 

Forty  leagues  from  Godhaab,  lat  65*  46',  is  the  fourth 
colony  of  Zukkerlop,  (sugar-loaf,)  situated  on  the  small 
island  of  Kangek,  in  Bruyne  Bay.  It  was  founded  in  1755 
by  order  of  the  company  of  trade,  by  Anders  Olsen,  factor. 
It  owes  its  appellation  to  three  conical  peaks,  by  which  the 
seamen  steer  their  course  when  entering  the  port  The 
harbour  is  very  safe  and  commodious,  lying  between  two 
little  islands,  a  mile  distant  from  the  open  sea.  The  coun- 
try is  barren  and  dreary,  and  has  no  rein-deers.  Whales, 
however,  which  are  extremely  rare  in  more  southern  parts, 
are  not  unfrequently  seen  in  the  bay.  They  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  January  and  Febniary,  but  they  are  seldom 
taken  by  the  Greenlanders,  and  by  the  Europeans  never, 
owing  to  the  want  of  the  necessary  boats  and  tackle.  The 
factor  struck  one  once,  and  not  having  line  enough,  fas- 
tened to  it  some  empty  casks,  instead  of  bladders  used  by 
the  Greenlanders,  but  the  fish  escaped. 

Coasting  abng  by  two  fiordes,  or  bays,  after  a  run  of 
forty  miles,  is  a  large  island.  It  lies  low,  with  deep  val- 
leys, and  is  frequented  by  salmon.  There  is  found  here 
a  white  shining  clay,  which  does  not  crack  in  the  fire. 
Amongst  the  rocks  is  one  of  particularly  large  size,  with  a 
deep  valley  in  the  middle,  which  is  overflowed  at  high  wa- 
ter. Here  frequently  more  than  a  hundred  seals  enter  witti 
the  tide  in  fair  weather,  and  are  caught  and  killed  by  tho 
Greenlanders  when  the  water  retires. 

In  lat.  67*  lies  Wvdc  Finrde,  and  opposite  to  it  the  island 
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of  Nepiset  er  Nepisene.  Upon  this  idasu'i  a  lodg^  iras  built 
in  the  year  1724,  for  the  advantage  of  trade  and  whale  fish- 
ing ;  but.  it  was  forsaken  the  year  after,  and  all  the  houses 
were  burnt  by  the  orews  of  foreign  vessels.  In  the  year 
1729,  a  colony  wais  established  in  the  same  place  with  a  fort 
adjoining,  which  wei'e  also  abandoned  and  demolished,  a 
short  time  after,  by  order  of  the  king. 

Not  far  from  hence,  and  about  twenty-six  leagues  north 
of  the  Zukkerlop,  lies  the  Amarlok  Fiorde,  where  the  Ghreen- 
landers  catch  every  year  a  number  of  whales.  Here  a^so 
they  founded  the  fifth  colony,  called  Holsteinburg,  in  me- 
mory of  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  member  of  the  privy-council, 
and  president  of  the  honourable  missionary  society,  llie 
spot  on  which  this  colony  is  built,  is  one  of  the  most  eligfi- 
ble,  both  as  an  agreeable  residence  and  convenient  trading- 
place. 

Eight  leagues  from  Holsteinburg,  and  in  lat.  67*  30',  lies 
the  well-known  South  £>ay,  the  best  harbour  belonging  to 
the  whalers,  and  a  suii.able  place  of  rendezvous  when 
the  fishing  season  is  over.  A  colony  was  founded  here  in 
1756,  but  since  the  settling  of  Holsteinburg,  only  one  man 
resides  on  the  premises,  who  buys  in  the  blubber  from  the 
few  Greenlanders  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  whale  fishery  is  often  very  productive  near  the  two 
factories;  but  most  of  the  Greenlanders  have  withdrawn 
from  their  vicinity,  although  it  is  rich  in  all  kinds  of  birds 
and  fishes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last  mentioned 
place,  the  sea  is  frozen  throughout  the  winter,  and  not 
clear  from  ice  till  May,  when  the  season  for  catching  whales 
is  past. 

Next  in  order  come  Riffkol  aud  North  Bay,  beyond  which, 
the  sea  penetrates  into  the  land  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
and  forms  the  well-known  Disko  Bay  filled  with  groups  uf 
small  islands,  of  which  the  most  considerable  are,  the  West, 
MThale,  Green,  Dog,  ana  Dunk  islands,  extending  partly 
towaids  the  cast  into  Spiring  Bay,  and  ^.i^tly  to  the  norths 
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an  far  as  Disko  island.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  bay  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues.  The  land  round 
about  it  is  high,  flat  on  the  top,  and  covered  with  ice :  though 
the  shore  along  the  roads  is  smooth  and  level.  There  is  a 
place  in  the  neighbourh(v.)d  called  Schans,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Dutch  charts,  contains  a  vein  of  good  stone-coal, 
though  it  has  hitherto  never  been  workied.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  Disko  island  is  frequented  by  rein-deer,  which  is 
the  case  with  no  other.  The  channel  which  separates  it 
from  the  main  land  is  called  Waygat,  and  is  about  four 
leagues  in  breadth.  The  fishery  in  the  bay  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  any  in  the  whole  country ;  as  in  winter,  when  it 
is  frozen,  the  Greenlanders  kill  vast  numbers  of  seals  upon 
the  ice,  and  in  spring,  frequently  catch  small  and  even  full- 
grown  whales  in  it.  It  is  also  the  yearly  resort  of  many 
Dutch  whalers. 

The  population  of  Disko^bay  is  more  numerous  than  that 
of  any  other  tract  in  Greenland,  except  perhaps  the  most 
southern  part,  where  there  are  no  colonies.  Trade  conse- 
quently flourishes  most  In  its  vicinity. 

The  eighth  colony,  Christianshaab,  was  settled  in  1734, 
by  order  of  Mr.  Jacob  Severin,  in  Viire  Bay,  lat.  69*  30',  or, 
according  to  others,  C8*  34'. 

Three  leagues  farther  to  the  north  lies  Ice  Fiorde,  which 
the  Greenlanders  report  to  have  been  an  open  sound,  pene- 
trating as  far  as  the  east-side ;  but  it  is  at  present  entirely 
blocked  up  with  ice.  Numerous  ice-mountains  of  the  larg- 
est size  are  yearly  driven  out  of  this  bay. 

From  JacoVs  Haven,  ships  sail  for  fourteen  leagues,  first 
to  the  north,  and  then  westward,  before  they  anive  at  the 
mouth  of  Disko-bay,  passing  in  their  cviurse  another  co- 
lony, Rittenbeuk,  founded  in  1755,  by  Charles  Dclager. 
In  its  vicinity,  a  white  close-grained  species  of  whet-stone 
is  found,  called  oil-stone. 

The  next  and  last  colony,  called  Noogsoak,  or  the  Great 
Nesfy  was  built  in  the  year  1755,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
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Waygat,  lat  71*.  A  ship  touches  every  year  at  both  thete 
traces;  but  their  exports  have  hitherto  been  but  small 
Measures  have  since  been  taken  to  remove  it  some  leaf^iss 
farther  north,  to  JacoVa  Creek»  whora  mraiy  Greenlan- 
ders  reside*  There  is  no  missionary  in  either  of  them. 
Concerning  the  face  of  the  country,  still  farther  north*  all 
knowledge  is  confined.  William  Baffin,  who  sailed  in  the 
year  1616,  with  Captain  Robert  Bylot,  in  search  of  a  pas- 
sage through  Davis*s  Straits,  and  who  has  given  his  name 
to  all  ihat  part  of  the  sea,  between  lat.  72*  and  78*,  affinns, 
that  he  traded  with  the  Greenlanders  as  far  north  as  Horn 
Sound,  in  lat.  73*.  Even  in  lat.  74*,  he  was  led  to  conclude, 
that  the  Greenlanders  had  a  summer  residence,  from  the 
traces  of  tents  visible  in  many  places  along  tba  coast  The 
sea  was  found  to  contain  abundance  of  seals  and  sea-uni- 
corns, and  in  Thomas  Smith's  Sound,  lat.  78*,  whales  of 
the  largest  siase  were  observed.  The  Disko  Greenlanders 
say,  that  the  land  extends  for  more  than  150  leagues  north 
of  their  residence,  and  consequently  as  far  as  lat.  70*  ;  but 
it  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  though  it  abounds  in  eider..fowl, 
white  bears,  and  seals;  no  one  being  desirous  of  living  in 
a  place  where  the  winter  nights  are  so  long  and  cold.  Tliere 
is  also  a  scarcity  of  wood  and  iron,  which  the  more  southern 
Greenlanders  receive  in  exchange  for  the  hoins  of  sea-uni- 
corns. The  face  of  the  country  presents  nothing  but  naked 
rocks  covered  with  ice,  so  that  the  natives  are  forced  to  buy 
even  the  grass  which  they  use  in  their  shoes.  Their  houses 
instead  of  the  wooden  rafters  and  sods)  are  roofed  with  the 
horns  of  the  see  unicorn,  clay,  and  seal-skins. 

The  land  stretches  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  towards 
America,  and  is  bordered  with  numerous  clusters  of  small 
islands.  Here  and  ihere,  upright  stones  with  projecting 
arms  are  said  to  be  found,  which  look  like  our  road-guides. 
Fear  has  also  coloured  them  white,  and  given  rise  tp  the  fa- 
ble of  the  gigantic  Kablunak  (European)  stojuding  on  a 
MonntaWt  to  whom  passengers  offer  up  a  piece  of  wbul^bm^- 
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The  southern  part  of  Greenland,  which  is  likewise  unin- 
habited by  Europeans,  is  better  known  than  the  extreme 
north.  In  the  autumn  of  1728,  Mr.  Egede  undertook  a 
voyage  of  discovery  thither.  In  the  years  1749  and  02,  a 
traveller  in  the  pay  of  the  Greenland  company,  went  on  se- 
veral trading  expeditions :  during  the  last  of  which  he  spent 
two  summers  and  one  winter  in  the  south.  Very  little  is 
known  concerning  the  particulars  of  his  journey,  and  the  ac- 
count must  depend  upon  the  relations  of  the  Greenlanders 
living  in  those  parts,  a  number  of  whom  pay  a  yearly  visit 
to  the  north. 

The  Greenland  hills  are  generally  so  lofty  that  the  snow 
on  their  summits  seldom  thaws,  and  what  melts  in  the  day- 
time is  congealed  during  the  night,  lliey  also  abound  in 
deep  chasms,  into  wfcich  the  sun-beams  seldom  or  never  en- 
ter. Besides,  even  in  the  most  precipitous  mountains  there 
are  occasional  flats  and  hollows,  in  which  the  rain  and  snow- 
water collects,  and  is  frozen  into  ice.  When  the  snow  rolls 
down  in  heaps,  or  after  having  been  dissolved  by  the  sun, 
descends  in  rivulets  and  torrents  upon  the  ice  already  formed 
in  these  hollows,  the  latter  gradually  accumulates  into  a  solid 
lump,  upon  which  the  action  of  the  sun  can  make  hot  a 
very  partial  impression;  and  the  decrease  occasioned  by 
thaw  is  amply  made  up  by  c(Hitinual  accessions  from  the 
snow  and  rain. 

These  huge  lumps  of  ice  sometimes  project  a  considerable 
way  over  the  edge  of  the  rocks,  and  do  not  melt  so  much 
on  the  surface  as  underneath,  bursting  in  cracks  of  various 
dimensions,  out  of  which  the  water  continually  ooec^.  Be- 
ing in  this  way  gradually  imdermined  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  lose  their  equilibrium,  they  break  loose  from  the  rockf 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  falling  in  enormous  fr>4gme|its 
over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  plunge  into  the  4epth  below, 
with  a  noise  like  thunder,  and  a  commojlion  of  &k§  VfitQr 
suffici-'.nt  to  overset  a  boat  at  a  good  .^iptancje  fronfi  the  shore. 
Many  a  poor  Greenlander  sailing  lUKoiicemedly  in  his  kajak 
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along  thtt  coastf  has  loat  his  life  by  their  fall.  Utese 
masses  of  ice  sometimes  remain  fixed  in  the  chasms  of  the 
rocks,  or  frozen  fiaust  in  the  bays,  for  a  number  of  years  to- 
gether,  and  are  continually  increased  by  the  snow-water, 
(which  being  son;ietimes  mixed  with  earth  and  stones,)  their 
prodigious  magnitude  cannot  be  wondered  at. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  or  the 
Tyrol,  or  even  read  descriptions  of  them,  will  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  such  immense  pieces  of  ice  may  be 
loosened  from  the  cavities  in  which  they  are  formed.  The 
chasms  in  them  are  occasioned  by  the  ice  thawing  under- 
neath and  freezing  again  during  the  winter.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  air  is  consequently  enclosed,  which  when  expanded 
by  the  heats  of  the  summer,  bursts  the  exterior  covering, 
with  a  terrible  explosion,  and  a  concussion  aptly  denominate<l 
an  ice-quake,  so  vehement  that  casual  passengers  are  forced 
to  sit  down  in  order  not  to  be  thrown  off  their  legs.  On 
such  occasions,  not  only  earth,  wood,  and  stones,  but  even 
the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  which  had  been  embosomed 
in  the  ice,  are  vomited  foith,  and  large  masses  roll  down 
into  the  valleys  beneath,  frequently  covering  whole  mea- 
dows. 

Some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  size  of  these  masses 
from  the  description  of  the  Rheinwald  glacier,  which  at 
the  same  time  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  Ice-blink.  This 
glacier  is  said  to  I  ^  four  miles  long  and  two  broad,  and  be- 
tween several  hundred  and  a  thousand  fathoms  in  height. 
It  consists  entirely  cf  masses  of  pure  ice,  precipitated  from 
the  mountains,  and  ranged  side  by  side  in  perpendicu- 
lar columns.  Towards  the  western  extremity  issues  a  tur- 
bid stream,  which  soon  disappears  agaiu  under  the  ice.  On 
the  east  side,  a  magnificent  cavern  opens  far  into  t!ie  gla- 
cier. The  neighbouring  villagers  say,  that  four  miles  from 
its  mouth  it  is  still  high  enough  to  admit  of  a  man*s  stand- 
ing  upright  in  it  A  rirulet  of  crystal  water  discharges  iu 
self  through  this  char*  ^^l. 
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If  such  stupendous  masses  are  precipitated  from  the  liillif 
of  Switaerland)  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  arctic  seas  of 
Greenland  should  he  crowded  with  huge  mountains  of  float- 
ing ice.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Cordilleras,  which 
lie  directly  under  the  Equator,  are  covered  with  perpetual 
ice  and  snow.  It  has  however  heen  too  hastily  concluded, 
that  the  line  of  congelation,  which  in  hot  dimates  is  thirteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  gradually  lowers  itself  towards  the  poles,  till  within  the 
polar  circle,  it  coincides  with  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Ocu- 
lar demonstration  disproves  this.  Greenlanders  inhabit  as 
far  north  as  75**,  and  Europeans  have  settlements  in  lat 
71°.  On  the  highest  Greenland  mountains,  which  though 
not  as  high  as  Chimboraqc,  have  yet  an  elevation  of  at  least 
six  thousand  feet,  rain  is  more  frequent  than  snow  during 
the  summer  months,  and  even  the  snow  which  descends  is 
quickly  melted. 

T!ie  soils  of  this  country  afford  little  scope  for  description. 
They  are  in  general  extremely  scanty  and  shallow.  The 
country  round  Godhaab  piincfipally  consists  of  clay,  sand* 
or  turf.  The  clay  is  pale  blue,  and  veiy  sandy  and  sterile. 
In  other  tracts  a  light  grey  marl  prevails,  which  is  inter* 
mixed  with  mica,  and  stands  the  fire.  There  is  also  found 
a  very  fine  and  light  micaceous  sand,  greasy  to  the  touch, 
and  a  fine  white  pearl  sand  filled  with  black  and  red  crys- 
tals of  garnet,  and  uncommonly  hard.  Most  of  the  sand  in 
the  countiy  is  grey  or  brown  and  full  of  stones :  when  ma- 
nured, it  will  support  vegetation. 

Turf  is  found  in  aU  the  marshes,  mixed  with  black  mould, 
sand,  and  gravel,  and  is  not  good  for  firing.  The  proper 
turf  is  an  aggregate  of  vegetable  matter,  as  roots,  withered 
mosses,  gi-ass,  putrid  wood,  and  also  bones;  and  is  found 
in  low  lands,  on  a  bed  of  sand  or  on  the  solid  rock.  A  kind 
of  shell  fish  are  sprinkled  amongst  its  layers,  not  met  with 
any  where  else  in  the  country,  deposited  probably  by  some 
former  inundation  of  the  sea.    This  turfrground  probably 
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ores  its  formation  to  li^jfht  earth  and  graas  washed  off  by  tho 
raid  from  the  ttdjade&t  mountains.  The  best  sott  f^rows  on 
the  highest  ridges  of  the  little  desert  islands  and  bare  cliffs^ 
wlMfe  a  Miiltitttde  of  birds  make  their  roost  iu  the  night  and 
det^osit  their  eggs.  Their  ordare  mixed  with  earth  blown 
liiither  by  the  wind  furnishes  a  soil  for  moss  and  grass,  which 
ttUgtnented  by  feathers^  muscles,  and  bones,  easily  discem- 
nble  in  the  mass,  form  a  tenacious  covering  of  turf,  two 
or  three  feet  thick.  This  overspreads  the  summits  of  the 
rocks,  and  has  buried  a  stone  beacon  erected  by  the  sailors 
of  former  times.  It  iS  called  kupp-turf.  Owing  to  the 
tough  roots  it  contains,  it  is  difficult  to  cut  through  it,  but 
it  burbs  with  a  bright  flame,  and  gives  out  a  considerable 
heat. 

Grass  is  found  not  only  on  boggy,  sandy,  or  turf  land, 
where  it  is  commonly  very  poor  and  diminutive,  but  also  iu 
clefts  of  rocks  filled  with  earth,  and  particularly  near  hu- 
man habitations,  where  it  grows  very  luxuriantly.  One  spe- 
cies, (Agi'ostis  arundinacea,)  much  resembles  the  reed,  but 
has  a  more  slender  stalk,  and  the  Greenlauders  twist  very 
neat  baskets  of  it.  Another  kind,  less  common,  (Elymus 
arenarius,)  grows  near  buildings,  on  a  bottom  of  sand  and 
gravel,  and  between  stones,  with  long  broad  leaves,  and  a 
stalk  upwards  of  a  yard  long.  Its  spike  resembles  that  of 
wheat,  and  is  often  six  inches  in  length.  The  grains  are 
like  oats,  but  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  summer,  they 
seldom  come  to  maturity.  The  Greenlauders  make  use  of 
this  g^ass  to  line  their  shoes  and  boots. 

Several  trials  have  been  made  to  grow  oats  and  barley. 
They  send  up  as  high  a  blade  as  in  other  countries,  but  sel- 
dom come  into  ear,  and  are  in  the  very  warmest  situations 
prevented  from  ripening  by  the  night  frosts. 

The  gardens  cannot  be  very  productive,  as  no  seed  can 
be  sown  till  the  middle  of  June.  hWen  then  the  soil  is  fro- 
een  at  a  little  depth  below  xhe  surface,  and  in  September 
the  frost  recommences.    Every  thine  must  then  he  t^kf^) 
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out  of  the  earth,  and  laid  up  to  keep,  except  chivei,  which 
will  eudure  the  winter.  Salad  and  cabbage  will  not  bear 
transplanting,  and  remain  very  smaU.  Radishes  thrive  as 
well  as  in  Europe.  The  black  radishes  are  small,  and  tur- 
nips seldom  exceed  a  pigeon*8  egg  in  size,  but  they  may 
be  eaten  with  greens,  and  have  an  excellent  taste.  This 
is  all  that  cun  be  reared  in  the  gardens,  nor  will  they  pro- 
duce even  this,  unless  they  are  screened  from  the  north 
wind  and  the  spray  of  the  sea  water. 

The  most  plentiful  production  of  this  country  is  moss, 
which  grows  in  great  plenty,  and  of  many  different  kinds. 
One  species  (the  Sphagnum  or  bog-moss,)  is  like  a  thick 
soft  fur  or  fleece;  the  Greenlanders  stop  up  the  chinks  of 
their  houses  with  it,  and  use  it  as  Europeans  do  waste  pa- 
per. Another  kind  has  filaments  a  span  long,  which  ad- 
here together  like  some  sorts  of  fungi.  This  serves  them 
for  tinder,  and  for  wick  to  their  lamps. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  low  under-wuod,  where  the 
rein-deer  find  pasture,  and  which  the  natives  use  for  kin- 
dling fires.  The  Azalea  is  a  beautiful  creeping  shrub  with  a 
profusion  of  red  flowers.  Several  berry-bearing  shrubs  also 
occur,  as  the  bilberry  and  cranberry.  The  crow  or  crake-berry, 
(Empetrum  nigmm,)  is  a  low  earth-like  plant,  with  small 
oblong  leaves,  and  flesh-coloured  flowers  which  produce 
black  juicy  berries,  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate.  It  g^rows 
here  iu  abundance.  Another  plant,  the  Andromeda,  and 
much  resembling  this,  bears  violet  bell-shaped  flowers 
\\'ithout  berries.  The  cloud-berry,  (Rubus  Chamcsmo- 
rus,)  never  comes  to  maturity.  The  leaf  and  fruit  is  much 
like  the  mulberry,  only  the  berry  is  yellow.  The  stalk  is 
a  finger's  length,  and  the  flower  has  four  white  petals. 
This  plant  g^ows  only  in  northern  climates,  and  its  berries 
are  packed  up  in  small  vessels  for  exportation.  They  are 
a  great  delicacy,  and  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  scui-vy. 

The  Greenlanders  eagerly  collect  all  these  fruits,  parti' 
cularly  the  crake-berries,  which  keep  through  the  winter 
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under  the  tnow.  Thejr  do  not  however  let  any  value  upon 
the  junipei^bcrry,  which  grown  here  far  larger  than  in  £u. 
ropCf  though  the  bush  itself  trails  on  the  earth.  Besidea 
tho  shrubs  already  mentioned,  several  species  of  Willows 
find  a  nourishment,  but  are  obliged  by  the  cold  to  creep  like 
broom  along  the  ground.  Nor  do  the  birches,  which  are  of 
n  dwarf  kind  with  small  indented  leaves,  mount  any  higher, 
})ut  in  the  Hordes,  where  warmth  is  stronger  and  more  last- 
ing, these  trees  and  the  elderf)  which  overhang  the  brooks, 
grow  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  have  a  stem  three  inches 
tliiek.  Their  crookedness,  however,  which  makes  it  impos- 
sil)le  to  bind  them  in  faggots  for  loading,  and  the  nature  of 
the  wood  itself,  being  unadapted  for  combustion,  render  it, 
notwithstanding  its  abundmiee,  of  little  service  for  fire-wood, 
and  recourse  must  be  had  to  turf,  drift*wood,  or  coal  im- 
ported from  other  countries. 

Very  few  of  the  productions  of  the  sea  have  come  under 
human  observation,  but  why  may  they  not  be  as  numerous 
ns  those  of  the  land,  and  as  useful,  if  our  knowledge  of  them 
were  less  limited?  It  is  long  since  the  observation  was 
first  made,  that  the  depths  of  ocean  are  as  diversified  as  the 
upper  land ;  that  there  also  nature  sports  in  an  interchange 
of  hill  and  valley  and  wide  extended  champaign.  Islands 
and  clifis  are  but  the  emerging  summits  of  mountains  whose 
bases  dive  towards  the  central  recesses  of  the  earth.  The 
higher  and  steeper  the  shore  of  any  continent  is,  the  deeper 
is  the  sea  which  washes  it.  The  plummet,  which  at  one  time 
brings  up  mud  and  slime,  at  another  different  kinds  of  sand, 
is  a  plain  indication  that  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  also  com- 
])osed  of  a  vaiiety  of  soils.  Is  there  not  then  a  high  proba- 
bility that  those  secret  depths  are  the  receptacle,  not  only 
of  grass  and  sea-weed,  such  as  is  sometimes  rent  by  a  tem- 
pest from  its  native  rock  and  cast  upon  the  strand,  but  of 
large  trees,  like  those  in  which  the  lines  of  fishermen  are  of- 
ten entangled,  and  bring  up  with  them  broken  branches  that 
have  hitherto  served  only  to  ^raoc  the  cabinets  of  naturalists* 
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but  arc  doubtless  intended  to  answer  some  purpose  of  bigher 
utility?  Probably  they  are  the  food  of  innumerable  sea- 
monsters,  which  seldom  or  never  make  their  appearance 
on  the  surface.  The  smallest  and  most  tender  sea-weeds, 
which  grow  near  the  strand,  are  filled  with  a  number  of 
animalcules  which  have  eaten  through  them,  and  the  Iprger 
species,  which  are  ejected  from  a  considerable  depth  in  the 
sea,  are  bitten  and  bored  through  in  various  ways. 

Having  given  a  general  account  of  the  manners  and  cha- 
racter of  the  inhaDitants  of  these  northern  climes,  it  will  be 
j)roper  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  Fury 
and  Heclo. 

"  At  daylight  on  the  1st  of  September,  says  Captain  Parry, 
we  found  ourselves  within  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of 
the  rocks  on  the  eastern  side  of  Winter  Island,  the  sound- 
ings having  gradually  decreased  to  eleven  fathoms.    Had 
it  remained  dark  an  hour  longer  the  Fury  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  gone  on  shore ;  but  happily  the  ice  was  slack 
enough  to  allow  us  to  warp  clear  of  danger  soon  after  day- 
break.   The  Hecla  had  in  the  mean  time  been  drifted  round 
Cape  Fisher,  and  several  miles  to   the  westward  towards 
Lyon  Inlet,  in  which  direction  the  Fury  was  also  carried  in 
the  afternoon,    llie  wind  now  setting  in  easterly,  both  ^  'pa 
drove  with  the  ice  up  the  inlet,  and  on  the  4th  were  abreast 
of  Safety  Cove,  though  fortunately  on  the  western  side, 
clear  of  the  dangers  of  the  Bay  of  Shoals.    A  light  breeze 
then  springing  up  from  the  north-west,  we  again  began  to 
move  down  the  inlet;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  after 
making  a  little  progress  with  the  sails  in  the  course  of  the 
last  two  days,  were  once  more  met  by  an  easterly  breeze  off 
Cape  Edwards,  the  ice  being  still  as  closely  packed  as  pos- 
sible.   The  young  ice  also  began  at  times  to  annoy  us,  by 
forming  to  a  considerable  thickness  at  night,  so  as  to  ce- 
ment the  larger  masses  strongly  tc^ether.    The  weather 
now  became  chilly  immediately  after  sunset,  and  we  consi- 
dtred  it  rather  a  premature  decrease  of  temperature  m  this 
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latitude,  when  the  thermometer  was  obsen^ed  to  fall  to  94* 
on  the  morning'  of  the  3l6t  of  August.  A  very  unusual  depo- 
sition of  dew  took  place  every  evenings  about  this  season, 
immediately  after  the  sun  had  set,  and  was  in  an  hour  or 
two  converted  into  hoar  frost. 

**  In  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  I  was  much  pained  at  be- 
ing  informed  by  telegraph  from  the  Hecla,  that  Mr.  Fife, 
Greenland  Master  of  that  ship,  had  just  expired,  an  event 
which  for  soake  days  past  there  had  been  but  too  much  rea- 
son to  apprehend ;  the  scurvy  having  within  the  last  threo 
weeks  continued  to  increase  considerably  upon  him.  It  is 
proper  for  me,  however,  both  in  justice  to  the  medical  of- 
Acers  under  whose  skilful  and  humane  cnre  he  was  placed, 
and  to  the  means  with  which  we  were  in  this  way  so  libe- 
rally sup^^ied,  to  state  that  during  a  part  of  that  time  Mr. 
Fife  had  taken  so,  great  a  dislike  to  the  various  anti-scor- 
butics which  were  administered  to  him,  that  he  could  seldom 
be  induced  to  use  any  of  them.  The  disease,  in  conse- 
quence, reduced  him  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  which 
at  length  carried  him  off  almost  without  pain.  The  Hecla 
being  at  the  time  closely  beset,  and  in  a  siti^ation  of  gi'eat 
danger  among  the  shoals  off  Winter  Inland,  Captain  Lyon 
caused  the  remains  of  the  deceased  to  be  committed  to  the 
sea  with  all  the  solemnity  which  circumstances  would  per- 
mit.  I  cannot  close  this  melancholy  notice  without  express- 
ing my  most  siiMjere  regret,  to  which  I  maj  venture  to  add 
that  of  Captain  Lyon  and  the  other  officers,  for  the  loss  ot 
this  very  deserving  individual,  whose  qualities  as  a  seaman 
and  navigator,  had  it  pleased  Ood  to  spare  his  life,  would 
have  rendered  him  an  ornament  to  the  naval  service,  into 
which  he  was  to  have  been  admitted  as  a  Master  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  ships  to  England.  Mr.  Crawford,  the  mate  oi 
the  Fury,  was  appointed,  for  the  present,  to  act  as  Mas 
ter  of  the  Hecla  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Fife. 

'^  In  the  night  of  the  6th,  the  i^ips  which  had  before 
nearly  closed  each  other,  were  again  separated  to  the  dis- 
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tance  of  several  miles,  though  nc  motion  was  perceptible  in 
the  masses  of  ice  about  them.  The  Hecla  was  now  car- 
ried towards  Winter  Island,  and  the  Fury  up  Lyon  Inlet, 
so  that  on  the  10th  we  had  reached  the  islands  off  Five- 
hawser  Bay  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  where  the  Hecla 
was  barely  visible  from  the  mast  head.  On  the  evening  of 
the  11th,  however,  the  wind  at  length  began  to  freshen 
from  the  north-west,  when  the  ice  almost  immediately  com- 
menced driving  down  the  inlet  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour, 
canying  the  Fury  with  it  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  rocks, 
the  whole  way  down  to  Cape  Martineau,  but  keeping  her  in 
deep  water.  In  the  mean  time  the  Hecla  had  been  swept 
into  much  more  dangerous  situations,  passing  along  the  east 
and  south  sides  of  Winter  Island  ;  and  after  driving  nearly 
up  to  Five-hawser  Bay,  being  carried  near  some  danger- 
ous shoals  about  Cape  Edwards,  where  Captain  Lyon  ex- 
pected every  other  tide  that  she  would  take  the  ground. 
Indeed  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  days  the  situation  of  the 
Hecla  had  been  one  of  imminent  danger,  and  every  exertion 
to  remove  her  from  it  had  proved  unavailing.  From  this 
time,  however,  the  ice  continued  to  drive  to  the  south ward» 
and,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  ships  once  more  closed 
each  oiher.  It  was  now  observable,  as  on  a  former  oc- 
casion in  this  neighbourhood,  that  the  ice  did  not  carry  the 
ships  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  wind,  but  much  more 
towards  Southampton  Island  :  so  that  on  the  l4th  we  were 
onco  more  off  Fife  Rock,  and  had,  by  great  exertions  in  wait- 
ing, nearly  rejoined  the  Hecla.  We  now  also  observed  a 
dark  water- sky  to  the  eastward,  which  assured  us  that  a 
clear  sea  could  be  at  no  great  distance  in  that  direction. 
On  the  following  day,  when  the  ships  had  closed  each  other 
within  a  mile,  we  could  see  the  clear  water  from  the  mast- 
head, and  the  Hecla  could  now  have  been  easily  extricated. 
Such  however  are  the  sudden  changes  that  take  place  in 
this  precarious  navigation,  that  not  long  afterwards  the 
Fury  was  quite  at  liberty  to  sail  out  of  the  ice,  while  the 
«  12  8  0 
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Hecia  was  now,  in  her  turn,  so  imraoveably  set  fast,  and 
even  cemented  between  several  very  heavy  iiiasses,  that  no 
power  that  could  be  applied  was  sufficient  to  move  her  an 
inch.  In  this  situation  she  remained  all  the  16th,  without 
our  being  able  tq  afford  her  any  assistance ;  and  the  frost 
being  now  rather  severe  at  night,  we  began  to  consider  it 
not  improbable  that  we  might  yet  be  detained  for  another 
winter.  We  were  perhaps  indeed  indebted  for  our  escape 
to  a  strong  westerly  breeze  which  blew  for  several  hours 
on  the  17th,  when,  the  ice  being  sufficiently  close  to  allow 
our  men  to  walk  to  the  assistance  of  the  Hecla,  we  suc- 
ceeded, after  seven  hours*  hard  labour,  in  forcing  her  into 
clear  water,  when  all  sail  was  made  to  the  eastward,  and 
our  course  shaped  for  the  Trinity  Islands  in  a  perfectly  open 
saa. 

"  We  thus  finally  made  our  escape  from  the  ice  after  hav- 
ing been  almost  immoveably  beset  in  it  for  twenty-four  days 
out  of  the  last  twenty-six,  in  the  course  of  which  time  the 
ships  had  been  taken  over  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  leagues  of  ground,  generally  very  close  to  the  shore, 
and  always  unable  to  do  any  thing  towards  effecting  their 
escape  from  danger.  When  it  is  considered  that,  to  have 
taken  ground  in  this  situation,  with  strong  and  high  tides 
keeping  the  ice  in  constant  motion,  must  have  almost  in- 
volved the  certain  loss  of  the  ships,  and  without  the  possi- 
bility  of  one  offering  assistance  to  the  other,  we  cannot  but 
consider  this  as  one  of  the  most  providential  escapes  it  has 
ever  been  our  lot  to  experience." 

Captain  Lyon,  speaking  of  the  Esquimaux  says,  **the  Es- 
quimaux whom  he  had  seen  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik, 
comprised  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  coast 
of  America,  from  the  Wager  River  to  our  second  winter 
quarters,  and  as  they  were  all  related  by  blood  or  marriage, 
I  may  speak  of  them  as  one  tribe.  They  may  more  proper- 
ly be  teimed  a  small  than  even  a  middle-sized  race.  For 
though  in  some  few  instances,  and  in  particular  families,  the 
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men  are  tall  and  stout,  yet  the  gi'eater  portion  of  the  tribe 
are  beneath  the  standard  of  what  in  Europe  would  be  called 
small  men.  'The  tallest  I  saw  was  five  feet  nine  inches  and 
three  quarters  in  height ;  the  shortest  only  four  feet  ten 
inches ;  and  the  highest  woman  was  five  feet  six  inches,  while 
the  smallest  was  four  feet  eight  inches  only ;  between  these, 
of  course,  there  were  intermediate  sizes,  all,  however,  in- 
clining to  the  lowest  scale.  Even  in  the  young  and  strong 
men  the  muscles  are  not  clearly  defined,  but  are  smoothly 
covered,  as  in  the  limbs  of  v,romen ;  and  though  when  dressed 
they  appear  stout  well-set  people,  yet,  taking  them  in  a  body 
their  figures  when  uncovered  are  rather  weak  than  other- 
wise. There  is  a  remarkable  contradiction  in  the  form  uf 
the  most  robust,  which  is,  that  however  prominent  and  well 
shaped  the  chest  may  be,  the  neck  is  small,  weak,  and  of- 
ten shrivelled.  They  all  staud  well  on  their  feet,  walking 
erect  and  freely,  with  the  toes  rather  turned  inwards,  and 
the  legs  slightly  bowed.  Their  bodily  strength  is  not  so 
great  as  might  be  expected  m  people  who,  from  their  in- 
fancy, are  brought  up  in  hardy  living  and  labour.  Of  this 
I  had  sufficient  proof,  by  matching  our  people  with  Esqui- 
maux of  equal  sizes  to  lift  weights,  and  it  invariably  hap- 
pened that  burthens,  which  were  raised  with  facility  by  our 
people,  could  scarcely  be  lifted  by  the  natives.  Tliey  are 
active  wrestlers  among  themselves,  but  can  neither  run  nor 
jump.  Hardy  and  patient  of  fatigue,  yet,  for  persons 
brought  up  in  so  severe  a  climate,  they  bear  the  cold  with 
less  indifference  than  I  should  have  expected.  Few  amongst 
them  are  in  the  slightest  degree  inclined  to  corpulency,  al- 
though pot-bellies  are  universal.  The  females  have  a  ten- 
dency, perhaps  from  their  sedentary  habits,  to  grow  fat. 
I'heir  plumpness,  however,  docs  not  seem  wholesome,  but 
more  properly  may  be  called  bloated,  and  that  only  on  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  body. 

**  The  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  young  women  arc  gono- 
rally  in  good,  though  large,  proportion ;  and  the  :inn  and 
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wrist  are  sometimes  handsome.  The  feet  of  both  sexes  are 
small  and  neat,  well  joined  at  the  ankle,  and  free  from  ble- 
mishes. The  women,  from  the  peculiar  form  of  their  boots., 
of  which  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak,  have  a  gait 
like  that  of  a  Muscovy  duck,  and  they  run  unlike  any  crea- 
ture I  ever  saw,  with  their  legs  spread  out  and  toes  turned 
in,  so  as  to  avoid  being  tripped  up  by  their  boots.  For  some 
time  I  was  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  hands  of  these  people 
were  small  and  well  shaped,  but  latterly  I  changed  my  opi- 
nion, and  il;  was  evident,  from  repeated  observations,  that 
the  original  form  was  spoiled  by  labour.  The  fingers  were 
short  but  not  taper,  and  the  palm  was  disproportionately 
broad.  The  hands  of  the  natives  whom  we  met  in  Hudson's 
Strait  were  certainly  far  better  shaped.  The  skin  in  both 
sexes  appeared  to  be  quite  smooth,  being  unctuous, 
and  unpleasantly  cold  to  the  touch.  Contrary  to  its  out* 
ward  show  of  fineness,  it  was,  even  in  the  females,  very 
tough.  Tlie  complexion  of  the  Esquimaux}  when  clearly 
shown  by  a  previous  washing,  is  not  darker  than  that  of  a 
Portuguese,  and  such  parts  of  the  body  as  are  constantly 
covered  do  not  fall  short  in  fairness  to  the  generality  of  the 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  very  fine  healthy  blush 
tinges  the  cheek  of  females  and  young  children,  but  the  men 
are  more  inclined  to  a  sallow  complexion.  The  features  of 
the  face  are  diversified  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  yet,  like 
the  Jews,  they  have,  even  when  their  countenances  are 
shaped  like  Europeans,  an  expression  altogether  peculiar. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  remarkable  formation  of  the 
eye,  which  is  in  all  alike-  The  inner  corner  points  down- 
wards, like  that  of  a  Chinene,  and  the  carunculits  lachry- 
malis,  which  in  Europeans  is  exposed,  is  covered  by  a 
membrane  which  passes  over  it  vertically.  The  skin  ovef 
the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  between  the  eyes,  is  frequently, 
particularly  in  the  women,  stretched  as  tight  as  the  covering 
of  a  dmm.  The  eyes  are  small  and  black,  expressive  anci 
•parkling  when  animated,  and  in  most  infants  and  a  few 
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young  girls  really  veiy  beautiful.  Even  in  middle  aged,  or 
indeed  young  persons,  the  comer  of  the  eye  is  marked  by 
that  dreadful  figure,  the  crowds  foot ;  but  in  old  people  the 
wrinkles  are  so  abundant,  as  to  cover  the  temples,  and  to 
stray  down  the  cheek  to  a  degree  we  never  see  in  Europe. 
Another  peculiarity,  though  not  so  evident  in  all  faces,  is  the 
prominence  of  the  cheek  bones,  which  frequently  presents  so 
flat  a  surface,  as  to  give  to  the  women  in  particular  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  faces  as  broad  as  they  are  long.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  this  form,  that  the  noses  of  such  as  are  full 
faced  wee  literally  buried  between  the  projections,  and  one 
of  our  chief  belles  was  so  remarkable  in  this  way,  that  a 
ruler,  when  placed  from  cheek  to  cheek,  would  not  touch 
the  nose  1  In  some  families,  where  both  parents  had  oval 
faces,  the  children  all  resembled  them ;  and  about  a  sixth 
part  of  the  people  we  saw  had  high  Roman  noses,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  excepting  always  the  eyes,  which 
seemed  of  a  different  race.  The  other,  and  far  the  Ir'-gest 
portion  of  the  tribe,  are  broad  and  nearly  round  visa^-^d. 
The  mouth  is  generally  kept  open,  with  a  kind  of  idiotic  ex- 
pression, so  that  the  teeth  of  either  jaw  are  generally  shown. 
The  lips  are  rather  prominent,  and  I  think,  if  any  difference 
at  all  exists,  that  in  the  men  the  lower,  and  in  the  women 
the  upper  lip  is  the  largest.  The  mouths  are  large,  yet  have 
a  veiy  wholesome  healthy  appearance.  The  teeth  are  strong, 
and  deeply  fixed  in  the  gums.  They  are  formed  like 
rounded  ivory  pegs,  and  are  as  flat  on  the  upper  end  as  if 
filed  down.  Old  people  have  them  worn  quite  even  with 
the  gums,  and  it  is  but  rarely  that  any  are  decayed.  The 
chin  is  small  and  peaked,  and  what  we  call  a  double  chin  is 
rare,  the  skin  generally  collapsing  in  fat  people,  instead  of 
forming  in  a  roll.  The  beards  of  the  men  are  scanty,  but 
few  instances  occurring  of  the  chin  being  entirely  covered. 
The  mustaches  are  more  thick.  The  hair  of  both  sexes  is 
straight,  coarse,  and  of  a  raven  black.  In  infants  it  has, 
for  a  few  years,  a  shade  of  brown.    On  the  bodies  of  adults 
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there  ii  but  little  hair,  in  fact,  some  are  totally  destitute 
ofit. 

"  Hie  costume  of  the  people,  continueff  Capt.  Lyon,  diffen 
very  much  from  that  of  the  Hudson's  Strait  savages,  though 
an  equal  degi'ee  of  neatuess  and  ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
the  woark  of  each.  The  clothes  of  both  sexes  are  principally 
composed  of  fine  and  well  prepared  rein-deer  pelts ;  the  skins 
of  bears,  seals,  wolves,  foxes,  and  marmottes,  are  also  used. 
The  seal  skins  are  seldom  employed  for  any  part  of  the  dress, 
except  boots  and  shoes,  as  being  more  capable  of  resisting 
water,  and  of  far  greater  durability  than  other  leather. 

"  The  general  winter  dress  of  the  men  is  an  ample  outer  coat 
of  deer-skin,  having  no  opening  in  front,  and  a  large  hood, 
which  is  drawn  over  the  head  at  pleasure.  This  hood  is  in- 
variably bordered  with  white  fur  from  the  thighs  of  the  deer, 
and  thus  presents  a  lively  contrast  to  the  dark  face  which  it 
encircles.  Tlie  front,  or  belly  part  of  the  coat,  is  cut  off 
square  with  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs ;  but  behind  it  is 
formed  iuto  a  broad  skirt,  rounded  at  the  lower  end,  which 
reaches  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  The  lower 
edges  and  tails  of  these  dresses  are  in  some  cases  bordered 
with  bands  of  fur  of  an  opposite  colour  to  the  body,  and  it 
is  a  favourite  ornament  to  hang  a  fringe  of  little  strips  of 
skin  beneath  the  border.  These  embellishments  give  a  very 
pleasing  appearance  to  the  dress.  It  is  customary,  in  blow- 
ing weather,  to  tie  a  piece  of  skin  or  cord  tight  round  the 
waist  of  the  coat ;  but  in  other  cases  the  dress  hangs  loose. 
Within  the  covering  I  have  just  described  is  another  of  pre- 
cisely ihe  same  form ;  but  though  destitute  of  ornaments  of 
leather,  it  has  frequently  little  strings  of  beads  hanging  to 
it  from  the  shoulders  or  small  of  the  back.  This  dress  is  of 
thinner  skin,  and  acts  as  a  shirt,  the  hairy  part  being  placed 
next  the  body :  it  is  the  in-doors  habit.  When  walking,  the 
tail  is  tied  up  by  two  strings  to  the  back,  so  that  it  may  not 
incommode  the  legs.  Besides  these  two  coats,  they  have 
also  a  large  cloak,  or,   in   fact,  an  open  dcer-skin,  with 
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sleeves:  this,  from  its  size,  is  more  frequently  used  as  • 
blanket ;  and  I  but  once  saw  it  worn  by  a  man  at  the  ship* 
although  the  women  throw  it  over  their  shoulders  to  shelter 
themselves  and  children  while  sitting  on  the  sledge. 

**  The  trowsers,  which  are  tighdy  tied  round  the  loiiii^  hav* 
uo  waistbands,  but  depend  entirely  by  the  drawing-striags  • 
they  ai'e  generally  of  deer-skin,  and  ornamented  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  coats.  One  of  the  most  favourite  pat- 
terns is  an  arrangement  of  the  skins  of  deersMegs,  so  as  to 
form  very  pretty  stripes.  As  with  the  jacketSt  there  are 
two  pair  of  these  indispensables,  reaching  no  lower  than  the 
knee-cap,  which  is  a  cause  of  great  distress  m  cold  weather; 
as  that  part  is  frequently  severely  frott  bitten ;  yet  with  all 
their  experience  of  this  bad  co^trivanee»  they  will  not  add 
an  inch  to  the  established  length. 

"  The  boots  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  breeches,  which  han^^ 
loosely  over  them.  In  these,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  drsis, 
are  many  varieties  of  colour,  material,  and  pattern,  yet  in 
shape  they  never  vary.  The  general  winter  boots  are  of 
deer-skin,  one  Laving  the  hair  next  the  1^,  and  the  other 
with  the  fur  outside.  A  pair  of  soft  slippers  of  the  same 
kind  are  worn  between  the  two  pair  of  boots,  and  outside 
of  all  a  strong  seal-skin  shoe  is  pulled  to  the  height  of 
the  ankle,  where  it  is  tightly  secured  by  a  drawing  string. 
For  hunting  excursions,  or  in  summer  when  the  coun- 
try is  thawed,  one  pair  of  boots  only  is  worn.  They  are  of 
seal-skin,  and  so  well  sewed  and  prepared  without  the 
hair,  that  although  completely  saturated,  they  allow  no  wa- 
ter to  pass  through  them.  The  soles  are  generally  of  the 
tough  hide  of  the  walrus,  or  of  the  large  seal  called  Oo- 
ghioo,  BO  that  the  feet  are  well  protected  in  walking  over 
rough  ground.  Slippers  are  sometimes  worn  outside.  In 
both  cases  the  boots  are  tightly  fastened  round  the  instep 
with  a  thong  of  leather.  The  mittens  in  common  use  are  of 
deer-skin,  with  the  hair  inside:  but  in  fact  every  kind  of 
skin  is  used  for  them.   They  are  extremely  comfortable  when 
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dry,  but  if  once  wetted  and  frozen  a^in,  in  the  winter  affbd 
as  little  protection  to  the  hand  as  a  case  of  ice  would  do. 
In  summer,  and  in  fishing,  excellent  seal-skin  mittens  are 
used,  and  have  the  same  {K>wer  of  resisting  water  as  the 
boots  of  which  I  hatve  just  spoken.  At  Igloolik,  on  our  first 
arrival,  wo  found  a  few  pair  of  fingered  gloves,  very  neatly 
made.  The  dresses  I  have  jnst  described  are  chiefly  used 
in  winter.  During  the  summer  it  is  customary  to  wear  coat, 
boots,  and  even  breeches,  composed  of  the  prepared  skins 
of  ducks,  with  the  feathers  next  the  body.  These  are  com- 
fortable, light,  and  easily  prepared.  When  we  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  different  parties  of  natives,  and  before 
they  had  received  presents  from  us,  we  found  that  the  few 
ornaments  in  their  possession  were  worn  by  the  men.  These 
were  some  bandeaus  which  encircled  the  head,  and  were 
composed  of  various  coloured  leather,  plaited  in  a  Mosaic 
pattern,  and  in )  some  cases  having  human  hair  woven  in 
them  as  a  contrast  to  the  white  skins.  From  the  lower  edge 
foxes*  teeth  hui^  suspended,  arranged  as  a  fringe  across 
the  forehead.  In  different  parts  of  the  hair  several  wore  a 
mnsk-ox  tooth,  a  smaJ  ivory  figure,  or  the  bone  of  some 
•mall  animal. 

The  clothing  of  the  women  is  of  the  same  materials  as 
that  of  the  men,  but  in  shape  almost  every  part  is  different 
from  the  male  dresa.  An  inner  jacket  is  worn  next  the  skin^ 
and  the  fur  of  the  other  is  outside.  This  hind  flap  or  tail  is 
of  the  form  before  described,  but  there  is  also  a  small  flap 
in  front,  extending  about  half  way  down  the  thigh.  The 
coats  have  each  an  immense  hood,  which,  as  well  as  cover- 
ing the  head,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  child's  cradle  for 
two  or  three  years  after  the  birth  of  an  infant.  This  is  called 
ama-oo>ta,  and  is  the  same  as  the  amaut  of  Crantz.  In  or* 
der  to  keep  the  burthen  of  the  child  from  drawing  the  dress 
tight  across  the  throat,  a  contrivance,  in  a  great  measure 
resembling  the  slings  of  a  soldier's  knapsack,  is  affixed  to 
the  collar  or  neck  part,  whence  it  passes  beneath  the  ama« 
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oO'ta^  crosses,  and  being  brought  under  the  armsi  is  secured 
on  each  side  the  bieast  by  a  wooden  button.  The  shoulders 
of  the  woman's  coat  have  a  wide  bag4ike  space,  for  which 
we  were  long  unable  to  account;  but  it  was  at  length 
ascertained  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  removal 
of  the  child  from  the  hood  round  the  breast  without  taking 
it  out  of  the  jacket. 

"  When  a  girdle  is  worn  round  the  waist,  it  answers  tht 
double  purpose  of  comfort  and  ornament ;  being  frequently 
composed  of  some  valuable  trinkets,  such  as  foxes*  bones 
those  of  the  kableeughioo,  or  bometimes  of  the  ears  of  deer» 
which  hang  in  pairs  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and 
are  trophies  of  the  skill  of  the  hunter,  to  whom  the  wearer 
is  allied.  The  inexpressibles  of  the  woman  ai'e  of  the  same 
form  as  those  of  the  men,  but  they  are  not  ornamented  by 
the  same  curious  arrangement  of  colours;  the  front  part  is 
generally  of  white,  and  the  back  of  dark  fur.  The  man- 
ner of  securing  them  at  the  waist  is  also  the  same ;  but  the 
drawing-strings  are  of  much  greater  length,  being  suf- 
fered to  hang  down  by  one  side,  and  their  ends  are  fre- 
quendy  ornamented  with  some  pendant  jewel,  such  as  a 
grinder  or  two  of  the  musk-ox,  a  piece  of  carved  ivory,  a 
small  ball  of  wood,  or  a  perforated  stone. 

**  Children  have  no  kind  of  clothing,  but  lie  naked  in  their 
mother's  hoods  until  two  or  three  years  of  age,  when  they 
are  stuffed  into  a  little  dress,  generally  of  fawn-skin,  which 
has  jacket  and  breeches  in  one,  tbo  back  part  being  open ; 
into  this  they  are  pushed,  when  a  string  or  two  closes  all 
up  again.  A  cap  forms  an  indispensable  part  of  the  equip- 
ment, and  is  generally  of  some  fantastical  shape :  the  skin 
of  a  fawn's  head  is  a  favourite  material  in  the  composition, 
and  is  sometimes  seen  with  the  ears  perfect ;  the  nose  and 
holes  for  the  eyes  lying  along  the  crown  of  the  wearer's 
head,  which,  in  consequence,  looks  like  that  of  an  animal. 
Although  by  necessity  and  habit  an  extremely  dirty  people, 
the  Esquimaux  appear  fully  aware  of  the  truth  of  a  wsli* 
,    a  13  3P 
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known  saying,  and  pracUcallj  Hhown  that  "  a  stitch  in  time^ 
does  wondera :  for,  however  old  or  worn  their  dresses  may 
be,  it  is  rarely  that  ragged  clothes  are  seen. 

Our  woollen  jackets,  shirts,  or  stockings,  were  very 
much  esteemed;  and  though  not  a  tenth  part  so  warm  as 
the  skin  coverings,  yet  always  had  the  credit  with  the  Esqui- 
mi.nx  of  being  much  more  comlurtable  than  those ;  tlie  poor 
creatures,  who  wore  them  generally  outside  their  proper 
dresses,  ascribing  all  the  waimlh  they  felt  to  the  Kabloona 
cloth.  In  this  way  I  have  seen  a  thin  cotton  shirt  placed 
over  two  coats,  while  the  happy  wearer  exclaimed  with  de- 
light that  "  it  made  him  quite  hot." 

The  wind  being  favourable,  the  ship  ran  through  Hud- 
son's Strait,  and  on  the  twenty- third  they  took  their  final  de- 
parture, passing  Button's  Isles.  During  their  passage 
across  the  Atlantic  the  Aurorae  Boreales  were  generally  seen 
every  night.  On 'one  occasion  they  were  so  brilliant  as  to 
cast  shadows  on  the  deck. 

A  solan  goose  was  seen  on  the  seventh  of  October,  and 
as  the  ships  approached  the  Orkneys  several  more  of  these 
birds  were  seen.  The  appearance  of  other  vessels,  indicative 
of  the  prospect  of  soon  obtaining  intercourse  with  those  from 
whom  they  had  been  now  separated  for  seven  and  twenty 
months,  excited  in  all  the  most  cheering  feelings. 

The  breeze  increasing  to  a  fresh  gale  from  the  southward 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  with  a  heavy  sea  from  the  same 
(quarter,  rendering  it  impossible  to  make  any  progress  in 
that  direction,  they  put  into  Lerwick  in  the  Shetland  Is- 
lands,  to  precure  refreshments  and  await  a  change  of  wind, 
and  on  the  10th  at  ten  in  the  morning  anchored  there, 
where  they  were  immediately  visited  by  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  anxious  to  greet  them  on  their  return  to  their 
native  country. 

On  the  first  information  of  their  arrival  the  bells  of  Ler- 
wick were  set  ringing,  the  inhabitants  £ocked  from  every 
part  of  the  country  to  express  their  joy,  and  the  town  was 
at  night  illuminated  as  if  each  individual  had  a  brother  or  a 
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■on  among  the  crew.  Ol  the  19th,being  Sunday,  the  of. 
ficers  and  men  of  both  ships  attended  divine  seivice  on  shorOf 
when  the  worthy  minister,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Menzies,  who 
was  before  well  known  to  many,  offered  up  in  the  most  so* 
leran  ond  impressive  manner  a  thanksgivini^  for  their  safe 
return. 

On  the  13th,  a  breeze  springing  up  from  the  northward, 
they  took  leave  of  their  kind  and  hospitable  friends,  deeply 
sensible  of  the  cordial  and  affectionate  reception  they  expe- 
rienced. On  the  16th,  being  off  Whitby,  Captain  Parry 
went  on  shore  there,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fisher  the  astro- 
nomer, and  after  receiving  the  cordial  greetings  of  a  great 
number  of  the  wortljy  inhabitants  of  Whitby,  who  had  as- 
sembled, set  off  for  London  and  arrived  at  the  Admiralty  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th.  Tlie  ships,  after  touching  at  the 
Ilumbcr  for  pilots,  arrived  in  the  River  Tliamcs  shortly  af- 
terwards, and  were  paid  off  at  Dcptford  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, 1823. 

Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  this  voyage  to  discover 
a  north-west  passage  were  ineffectual.  Captain  Parry  says 
that  his  convictions  of  the  possibility  are  increased ;  but 
that  the  opening  must  be  found  through  Prince  Rogent*s 
Inlet,  and  that  the  passage  will  be  into  Bhering^s  Strait. 
He  says,  "While  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  the 
passage  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  efforts  of  our 
various  expeditions  by  land  and  sea,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
the  Russians  about  Icy  Cape,  the  hope  of  its  ultimate  ac- 
complishment has,  notwithstanding  our  late  failure^  received 
no  iuconsiderable  encouragement.  That  the  sea  is  some- 
times navigable  upon  the  northern  shores  of  America  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  speculation  or  conjecture^  but  stands 
recorded  upon  the  authority,  And  to  the  honour,  of  our  dis- 
tinguished countryman  Captain  Franklin,  and  his  brave 
companions.  A  single  view  of  the  drawings  accompanying 
his  description  of  their  extraordinary  canoe-navigation  along 
these  desolate  shoreii,  nuist  at  once  convev  to  the  minds  of 
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those  who  are  kiterested  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  longf. 
sought  ohject,  a  degree  of  encouragement  which  the  most 
sanguine  could  scarcely  have  experienced  before.  And  al- 
though there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  various  changes  of 
wind  and  tide  wpuld  occasionally  block  up  with  ice  the  shores 
surveyed  by  Captain  Franklin,  yet  the  open  water  he  ob- 
served is  a  proof  that  the  ice  has  a  considerable  space  to 
move  in :  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  entertain  a  very  con- 
fident hope  that  if  a  ship  could  once  be  got  upon  that 
coast,  she  might,  by  patience  and  perseverance,  ultimately 
complete  the  desired  object.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  more  interest  thau  ever,  to  inquire  by  what  route  a  ship 
is  most  likely  to  reach  tbat  part  of  the  coast  lately  discovered 
and  surveyed  by  Captain  Fianklin. 

"It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  obstacles  which 
finally  arrested  our  progress  in  the  Strait  are  to  be  mainly 
attributed  to  the  current  we  found  setting  to  the  eastward, 
through  it;  and  which  coincides  with  that  observed  by 
Captain  Franklin  and  by  the  Russians  to  the  westward. 
This  stream,  in  finding  its  way  out  through  the  Strait, 
would  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  ice  close 
home  upon  its  western  mouth,  so  as  to  prevent  the  egress  of 
a  ship  in  that  direction ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
on  this  account,  the  navigation  of  that  Strait  will  seldom  if 
ever  be  practicable." 

The  information  which  the  second  voyage  of  Captain 
Parry  produced,  although  unsuccessful  in  accomplishing 
the  great  object  in  pursuit,  induced  the  Government  to  make 
further  attempts ;  and  accordingly  in  the  succeeding  spring 
vessels  were  again  fitted  oat,  of  which  the  following  Me 
the  particalan. 
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THE  Fury  and  Hecla,  which  had  been  paid  off  in  No- 
reniber  1823,  were  re-commissioned,  and  to  them  was  added 
the  Griper,  to  be  commanded  by  Captain  Lyon,  which 
last,  however,  was  to  take  a  different  route,  but  to  co-npc  - 
rate  with  Captain  Parry  by  land,  each  taking  a  course  which 
former  lights  and  experience  pointed  out  as  most  likely  to 
ensure  success.  It  was  intended  that  Captain  Parry  should 
endeavour  to  make  the  passage  by  the  Prince  Regent*s  In^ 
let,  which  runs  out  of  Lancaster  Sound  to  the  southward, 
towards  Hudson*8  Bay,  and  which  was  discovered  by  him 
ip  \a^  second  voyage;  Captain  Lyon  was  to  land  in  Re- 
pulse Bay*  leaving  charge  of  the  Griper  to  Lieutenant  G. 
Pixon,  and  to  proceed  over-land  to  the  Copper^niine  River ; 
whilst  Captain  Franklin  was  to  e3(plure  by  l(md  the  ^oast  of 
the  Arctic  Sea  from  Mackenzie's  River  to  Icy  Cape. 

Every  advantage  wf^  taken  of  the  experience  obtained 
in  the  former  voyages,  and  nothing  was  omitted  which  could 
add  to  the  comfort  or  secure  the  safety  of  the  crews  in  their 
perilous  undertaking.  Considerable  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  the  mode  of  warming  the  vessels  in  their  seve- 
ral departments ;  and  increased  strength  has  been  given  to 
tl'.eir  bows  by  an  additional  casing  of  timber.  Capstans 
upon  a  new  construction  have  also  been  introduced,  which 
promise  less  risk  of  mjury  than  those  formerly  in  use.  The 
sails  and  cordage  were  all  new,  and  of  superior  workman- 
ship; while  the  stores  of  every  description  are  abimdant, 
and  applicable  to  every  casualty  than  can  occur.  Modem 
publications  were  added  to  the  libraries,  and  nothing  wm 
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neglected  which  might  afford  amusement  or  information  to 
the  officers. 

A  very  splendid  and  hospitable  entertainment  was  given 
on  board  the  Fury  and  Hccla,  lying  off  Deptford  dock-yard, 
by  Captain  Parry,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  May.  The  most 
distinguished  of  the  company  present  on  this  occasion  were 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Earl  Bathurst,  Lady  Georgiana 
]}uthui'st,  Lady  Emily  Bathurst,  Lord  and  Lady  Sidmouth, 
Lord  Nugent,  Loid  Clinton,  Sir  Everard  Home,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  family,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  W.  Wynn  and  fa- 
mily, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobhouse,  Sir  J.  Yorke ;  Sir  Henry, 
Lady,  and  Miss  Mattin ;  Captain  J.  Franklin,  the  Hon. 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  S.  Whitbread,  E^q.  Sir  Alexander  and 
Lady  Johnston,  Mrs.  Admiral  Hamilton,  Captain  and 
Mrs.  "^^apier,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ady,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Wilbraham,  Mr.  Alderman  Heygate  and  Lady ;  and  a  long 
list  of  others,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  Hecla  and  Fury  dropped  down  the  river  from  Dept- 
ford on  Saturday  the  8th  of  ]\Iay,  1824.  The  crew  of  the 
Griper  gave  three  cheers  as  she  passed,  which  was  answered 
by  the  Hecla's  crew.  This  incident  was  interesting,  inas- 
much as,  the  Griper  being  to  take  out  the  land  expedition, 
the  next  intercourse  of  those  brave  men  was  expected  to  be 
in  the  regions  of  desolation  and  cheerless  misery. 

Captain  Parry  proceeded  on  his  voyage ;  and  of  him  we 
have  heard  nothing  positive  since,  and  doubt  not  but  he 
found  wintor-quarters.  Suddenly,  however,  and  unexpect- 
edly, on  the  10th  of  November  1824,  the  Griper,  Captain 
Lyon,  ran  into  Portsmouth-harbour,  (without  anchoring  at 
Spithead,)  with  signals  of  distress  flying,  having  narrowly  es- 
caped  destruction  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  get  into  Repulse- 
Bay.  The  ship  appears  to  have  suffered  dreadfully.  She 
had  reached  to  within  six  hours  »»ail  of  Repulse  Bay,  when 
R  most  tremendous  gale  came  on,  hitherto  unequalled  for 
severity  in  t!:ose  seas,  which  continued  for  several  days  with 
unabated  fury ;  and  after  the  crew  had  suffered  in  a  dread- 
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ful  manner,  Captain  Lyon  was  obliged  to  bear  up  for  EAg* 
land  to  refit,  the  ship  having  lost  all  her  anchors  and  ca- 
bles aiaongst  the  ice,  besides  having  been  on  shore  and  aus* 
tained  damage  in  her  bottom ;  her  boats  were  all  stove  in. 
We  are  happy  to  learn,  however,  that  no  Uvea  were  lost. 

Captain  Lyon,  the  moment  he  arrived  in  London,  begaii 
to  prenare  a  "  Brief  Narrative  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt, 
&c."  and  within  a  very  few  weeks  it  was  published.  The 
enterprising  individuals  whose  arduous  exertions  and  in- 
tense suffering^  are  ret^orded  in  this  interesting  volume,  have 
the  most  powerful  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  their  country' 
men  ;  and,  though  they  have  been  unsuccessful  in  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  expedition,  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of 
the  gallant  commander  and  his  crew  are  not  the  less  deserv< 
ing  of  admiration.  In  a  short  preface,  Captain  Lyon  de> 
tails  the  object  of  the  voyage,  by  stating  the  general  belief, 
"  that  a  western  portion  of  the  Polar  Sea  lies  at  no  great 
distance  across  Melville  Peninsula  from  Repulse  Bay,  and 
that  all  the  Esquimaux  agree  in  plachig  it  at  three  days 
journey.  Should  this  be  the  csme,  of  which  no  doubt 
seems  to  be  entertained,  the  water  in  question  may  be  in- 
ferred to  join  that  sea,  which  opens  out  from  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  and  the  form  of 
the  peninsula  may  be  tolerably  imagined  from  the  charts 
drawn  by  the  natives.  A  bight  may  therefore  exist  as  far 
to  the  southward  as  Akkoolee,  which  is  the  opposite  shore 
from  Repulse  Bay ;  and  it  certainly  would  be  an  object  of 
great  interest  to  trace  the  connexion  of  its  shores  with  Point 
Turn-again,  at  which  Captain  Franklin^s  operations  termi- 
nated/' Under  this  supposition,  Captain  Lyon  was  directed 
to  winter  in  Repulse  Bay ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1825  to 
prc^eed  with  a  small  party  across  Melville  Peninsula,  and 
endeavour  to  trace  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  as  far  as  the 
above  mentioned  Point 

The  Griper,  of  180  tons,  and  a  crew  of  forty-one  men,  left 
Deptford  on  the  10th  of  June,  1824,  and  joined  her  pro- 
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viaion-vessel)  the  Snap,  at  the  Little  Nore.  Before  they 
reach  Stromness  in  the  Orkneys,  where  they  did  not  amwt 
till  the  SOthy  they  were  nearly  shipwrecked.  They  here 
took  in  water  and  some  provisions ;  and  on  the  3d  of  July 
sailed  from  Stromness.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
sailing-qualities  of  the  Griper  were  of  the  worst  description ; 
and,  whilst  steering  their  course  across  the  Atlantic,  it  was 
necessary  she  should  be  frequently  taken  in  tow  by  her  pro- 
vision-tender,  the  Snap. 

On  the  1st  of  August  they  fell  in  with  their  first  piece  of 
ice,  a  small  berg  of  about  70  feet ;  and  in  the  evening  they 
first  discerned  the  Labrador  coast.  Ou  the  3d  the  stores 
were  removed  from  the  Snap  in  a  fog  so  dense,  "  that  the 
boats  were  directed  backwards  and  forwards,  amongst  loose 
ice,  by  the  sound  of  bells  which  were  continued  ringingr** 
**  When  our  stores  were  all  on  board,**  says  Captain  Lyon» 
"  we  found  her  narrow  decks  completely  crowded  by  them. 
The  gangways,  forecastle,  and  abaft  the  mizen-masts,  were 
filled  with  casks,  hawsers,  whale-lines,  and  stream-cable, 
while  on  our  straightened  lower  deck  we  were  obliged  to 
place  casks  and  other  stores  in  every  part  but  that  allotted 
to  the  ship-company*s  mess  table ;  and  even  my  cabin  had 
a  quantity  of  things  stowed  away  in  it.  The  launch  was 
filled  high  above  her  gunwales  with  various  articles;  anj 
our  chains  and  waist  were  Imnbered  with  spars,  planks, 
sledges,  wheels,  &c.  Our  draft  of  water  aft  was  now  six- 
teen feet  one  inch,  and  forward  fifteen  feet  ten  inches.** 

On  the  5th  they  made  Cape  Resolution,  the  weather  be- 
ing very  severe;  and  Captain  Lyon  declares,  that  even 
"up  to  this  period,  we  had,  in  fact,  experienced  more  se- 
vere and  unpleasant  weather  than  during  our  passage  out  on 
the  last  voyage.**  On  the  8th,  abreast  of  Saddleback,  and 
the  Middle  Savage  Islands,  and  about  five  miles  from  the 
land,  the  Griper  struck  twice,  and  heeled  very  much,  but 
fortunately  did  not  sustain  any  damage.  The  deviation  of 
tlie  compasses  now  became  very  great,  notwithstanding  one 
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had  been  fitted  with  Professor  Barlow's  plate.  Rain  had 
fallen  incessantly  during  !ue  last  two  days,  and  on  the  lOtli 
continued  with  fog  until  noon,  when  the  sky  cleared,  and 
they  made  the  Upper  Savage  Island,  ,ind,  making  fast  to 
the  largest  floe  they  had  yet  seen,  remained  until  the  fol- 
lowing noon.  "  On  this  floe,  as  the  weather  was  toleiably 
fine,  we  were  enabled  to  stretch  lines  for  the  purpose  of  dry- 
ing clothes,  &c.  which  was  now  very  requisite,  as,  from  the 
continual  wet  weather  we  had  experienced,  the  ship  and 
every  thing  within  her  had  become  very  damp." 

At  day-light  on  the  I2th  the  first  Esquimaux  was  seen 
paddling  vei7  quietly  towards  them ;  and,  hauling  his  ca- 
noe on  the  ice,  began  to  barter.  From  Captain  Lyon*s 
knowledge  of  the  language  a  conversation  directly  took 
place,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  sixty  more  natives  made 
their  appearance  in  eight  kajaks  and  three  omiaks,  the  lat- 
ter with  sails  made  of  the  intestines  of  the  walrus.  As  usual, 
they  began  to  make  free  with  many  articles ;  and  one  fellow 
succeeded  in  picking  the  captain's  pocket  of  his  handker- 
chief, for  which  he  received  a  box  on  the  ear.  The  others 
traded  fairly,  each  woman  producing  her  stores  from  a 
neat  little  skin  bag,  which  was  distinguished  by  our  men  by 
the  name  of  a  reticule.  A  new  variety  of  comb  was  pur- 
chased, and  Captain  Lyon  procured  a  mirror  composed 
of  a  broad  plate  of  black  mica,  so  fitted  into  a  leathern  case 
as  to  be  seen  on  either  side.  Some  of  the  natives  were  ad- 
mitted on  board  the  Griper  to  see  the  poneys  and  pigs, 
at  which  they  evinced  signs  of  fear,  particularly  at  the 
squeaking  of  the  latter,  and  considered  them  as  two  new 
species  of  tooktoo,  (rein-deer.)  Captain  Lyon  purchased 
for  a  knife  the  sail  of  a  woman's  boat.  It  was  nine 
feet  five  inches  at  the  head,  by  only  six  feet  at  the  foot, 
and  having  a  deep  of  thirteen  feet.  The  gut  of  which  it 
was  composed  was  in  four-inch  breadths,  neatly  sewed 
with  thread  of  the  same  material ;  and  the  whole  sail  only 
weighed  three  pounds  three  quarters.    Off  the  North  Bluff 
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another  party  was  mot  with,  ami   a  familiar  intercourse 
took  place. 

On  the  14th,  their  progi-Ciis  was  painfully  slow,  and 
they  passed  much  closely-'packed  ice.  The  temperature 
was  SO*  in  the  fihade,  and  the  fog  froze  thickly  on  the  rig. 
ging.  On  the  15th  the  compasses  were  extremely  sluggish, 
and  the  one  fitted  with  the  plate  showed  as  much  deviation 
when  the  ship's  head  was  to  the  eastward  as  any  other. 
This  caused  much  anxiety.  On  the  17th  they  made  Charles 
Island,  and  killed  two  walrusses  in  shoal  water.  Before  the 
evening  of  the  10th  they  were  within  ten  miles  of  Cape 
Wolstenholme,  and  the  following  afternoon  of  Digges  Is- 
land,  the  sea  full  of  ice.  The  very  dull  and  bad  sailing  of 
the  Griper  continued;  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  part 
of  the  mountains  of  Southampton  Island  were  seen. 

On  the  24th,  Captain  Lyon,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ken- 
lal,  landed  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations.  They 
mw  some  deer.  They  returned  on  board  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  the  point  on  which  they  landed  was  named  after  Mr. 
Leyson,  the  assistant  surgeon ;  and  the  inlet  between  it  and 
Cape  Pembroke  named  after  Mr.  Evans,  the  purser  of  the 
Griper.  On  the  25th  they  made  the  high  land  at  Pembroke, 
the  next  day  passed  abreast  of  it.  The  compasses  had  now 
become  quite  useless,  with  the  ship's  head  southerly,  and 
that  in  particular  to  which  the  plate  was  fitted  so  power, 
less,  that  its  north  point  stood  wherever  it  was  placed  by 
the  finger ;  but,  with  the  head  northerly,  they  all  traversed 
again.  This,  however,  benefited  but  little;  for  Captain 
Lyon  says,  ''as  our  rout  lay  to  the  south-west,  we  were 
without  other  guidance  than  celestial  bearings,  which  could 
not  always  be  obtained." 

On  the  27th  they  fell  in  with  a  native,  who,  as  he  ap- 
proached, was  observed  "  seated  on  three  inflated  seal-skins, 
connected  most  ingeniously  by  blown  intestines,  so  that  his 
vessel  was  extremely  buoyant.  He  was  astride  upon  one 
ikin,  while  another  of  a  larger  size  was  secured  on  each  side 
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of  it,  so  that  he  was  placed  in  a  kind  of  hollow.  His  legs> 
well  furnished  with  seal-skin  hoots,  were  immersed  nearly 
to  the  knees  in  water,  and  he  rowed  with  a  very  slender  soot- 
stained  paddle  of  whalebone,  which  was  scoured  to  his  boat 
by  a  thong.  He  exhibited  some  signs  of  fear;  but,  some 
beads  being  given  to  him,  he  placed  them  with  trembling 
fingers  across  a  large  bunch  of  hair  which  protuded  from 
his  forehead  Captain  Lyon  afterwards  landed  with  him, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  sights  for  the  instruments,  and  was 
then  joined  by  six  others,  who  all  appeared  most  miserable, 
having  only  a  piece  of  chipped  flint  for  a  knife.  They  af- 
terwards visited  two  tents,  veiy  small,  and  full  of  holes,  in 
which  were  five  women  and  six  children.  One  of  the  wo- 
men, by  her  appearance,  could  have  been  scarcely  fifteen 
years  of  age ;  yet  carried  her  own  child,  a  stout  boy  at  least 
twelve  months  old,  at  her  back.  In  one  tent  was  a  little 
piece  of  deal,  about  three  inches  in  length,  planed  and 
painted  black  on  one  side ;  and,  with  three  bows  made  of 
many  pieces,  was  all  the  wood  in  their  possession.  Knives, 
boarding-pikes,  and  many  other  articles,  were  distributed 
among  these  wretched  beings.  Each  man  was  distin- 
guished by  an  immense  mass  of  hair,  as  large  as  the  head 
of  a  child,  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  projecting  from  the  rise 
of  the  forehead.  Captain  Lyon  caused  one  of  these  to  be 
opened.  It  consisted  of  six  long  strings  of  his  own  locks, 
originally  platted,  but  so  matted  with  dirt,  deer^s  fur,  &c. 
as  to  resemble  a  rough  hair-tether.  These  extraordinary 
ti'ossos  were  bound  tightly  together  at  their  haMCt  and  mea- 
sured above  four  feet. 

On  the  29th  they  again  landed  to  procure  wat«r,  and 
found  some  Esquimaux  graves.  In  the  afternoon  it  blew  a 
gale,  and  the  ship  was  put  under  close  reefed  top-sails. 
(Captain  Lyon  adds,  a  strong  weather-tide  rose  so  short, 
aud  a  high  sea,  that  for  three  hours  the  ship  was  uumanage- 
aV>le,  and  pilclied  bowsprit-under  eveiy  moment.  We  now 
found,  that  although  wilh  our  head  off  this  truly-  daugernun 
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short!,  we  were  nearing  it  rapidly,  and  driving  boldly  down 
on  the  shoal.  To  add,  if  possible,  to  this  distressing  si- 
tuation, the  masts  were  expected  to  ^o  every  moment,  and 
all  hands  were  kept  on  deck  in  readiness.  The  tiLer  iwijt 
broke  adrift,  and  two  men  wore  bruised.  In  the  morning 
the  wind  came  round  and  moderated  from  south-west,  with 
a  turbulent  short  sea.  The  deviation  of  the  compasses  now 
increased,  and,  with  the  lamentable  sailing  of  the  Griper, 
the  strong  tides,  and  bad  weather,  caused  her  situation  to  be 
most  perilous. 

Capt.  Lyon  says,  "  as  there  was  reason  to  fear  the  falling 
of  the  tide,  which  was  from  12  to  15  feet  on  this  coast,  and 
in  that  case  the  total  destruction  of  the  ship,  I  caused  the 
long-boat  to  be  hoisted  out,  and,  with  the  four  smaUer  ones, 
to  be  stored  to  a  certain  extent  with  arms  and  provisionsi. 
The  officers  drew  lots  for  their  respective  boats,  and  the 
■hip's  company  were  stationed  to  them.  The  long-boat 
having  been  filled  with  stores  which  could  not  be  put  below, 
it  became  requisite  to  throw  them  overboard,  as  there  was 
no  room  for  them  on  our  very  small  and  crowded  decks, 
over  which  heavy  seas  were  constantly  sweeping.  In  maif.-, 
ing  these  preparations  for  taking  to  the  boats,  it  was  evident 
to  all,  that  the  long-boat  was  the  only  one  which  had  the 
slightest  chance  of  living  under  the  lee  of  the  ship,  should 
she  be  wrecked  ;  but  every  man  drew  his  lot  with  the  great- 
est composure,  although  two  of  our  boats  would  have  been 
swamped  the  instant  they  were  lowered.  Yet  such  was  the 
noble  feeling  of  those  around  me,  that  it  was  evident,  had 
I  ordered  the  boats  in  question  to  be  manned,  their  crews 
Would  have  entered  them  without  a  murmur. 

'*  In  the  afternoon,  on  the  weather  clearing  a  little,  we 
discovered  a  low  beach  all  around  astern  of  us,  on  which 
the  surf  was  running  to  an  awful  height ;  and  it  appeared 
evident  that  no  human  power  could  save  us.  At  three  in 
the  afternoon  the  tide  had  fallen  to  twenty- two  feet  (only  six 
feet  more  than  wfi  drew ;)  and  the  ship,  having  been  lifted 
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by  a  tremendous  sea,  struck  with  great  violence  the  whole 
length  of  her  keel.  This  we  naturally  conceived  was  the 
forerunner  of  her  total  wreck,  and  we  stood  in  readiness 
to  take  to  the  hoats  and  endeavour  to  hang  under  her  lee. 
She  continued  to  strike  with  sufficient  force  to  have  burst 
any  less  fortified  vessel,  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  when- 
ever an  unusually  heavy  sea  passed  us ;  and,  as  the  water 
was  so  shallow,  these  might  almost  be  called  breakers  ra- 
ther than  waves,  for  each  in  passing  burst  with  great  force 
over  our  gangways ;  and,  as  every  sea  topped,  our  decks 
were  continually,  and  frequently  flooded.  All  hands  took 
a  little  refreshment,  for  some  had  scarcely  been  below  fur 
twenty-four  hours,  and  I  had  not  been  in  bed  for  three  nights. 
Although  few  or  none  of  us  had  any  idea  that  we  should 
survive  the  gale,  we  did  not  think  that  our  comforts  should 
be  entirely  neglected  ;  and  an  order  was  therefore  given  to 
the  men  to  put  on  their  best  and  warmest  clothing,  to  ena- 
ble  them  to  support  life  as  long  as  possible.  Every  man 
therefore,  brought  his  bag  on  deck,  and  dressed  himself; 
and,  in  the  fine  athletic  forms  which  stood  before  me,  I  did 
not  see  one  muscle  quiver,  nor  the  slightest  sign  of  alarm. 
The  officers  each  secured  some  useful  instrument  about 
them  for  the  purpose  of  observation,  although  it  was  a<?» 
knowledged  by  all,  that  not  the  slightest  hope  remained.  At 
about  six  in  the  afternoon  the  rudder,  which  had  received 
some  very  heavy  blows,  rose,  and  broke  up  the  after-lock- 
ers ;  and  this  was  the  last  severe  shock  which  the  ship  re- 
ceived. We  found  by  the  well  that  she  made  no  water,  and 
by  dark  she  struck  no  more.  God  was  merciful  to  us ;  and 
the  tide,  almost  miraculously,  fell  no  lower.  At  dark  heavy 
rain  fell,  but  was  borne  with  patience ;  for  it  beat  down  the 
gale,  and  brought  with  it  a  light  air  from  the  northward. 
At  nine  in  the  evening  the  water  had  deepened  to  five  fa* 
thorns.  The  ship  kept  off  the  ground  all  night,  and  our 
exhausted  crew  obtained  some  broken  rest." 
The  next  morning  they  weighed  their  anchors,  and  found 
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that  the  beat  hower  had  lost  a  fluke,  and  thi'.t  the  others 
were  uninjured.  This  place,  Captain  Lyon  adds,  **  in  hum- 
bly gratitude  for  our  delivery,  I  named  the  bay  of  6od*8 
Mercy."  The  latitude  of  it  is  63'  35'  48"  N.  longitude  86* 
82'  W. 

There  was  at  this  moment  no  anchor  left  in  the  ship. 
Notwithstanding,  it  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  winter 
about  Chesterfield  Inlet,  or  even  to  the  southward  of  that 
spot.  The  persevering  efforts  of  all  on  board  were  accord* 
ingly  directed  to  gain  the  American  shore;  but  finding 
that  the  ship  got  into  the  shallows  of  Hudson*8  Bay,  they 
were  reluctantly  compelled  to  edge  away  for  Salisbury  Is- 
land, still  hoping  that  a  few  fine  and  favourable  days  would 
restore  to  them  their  lost  gi'ound.  At  length  the  hope- 
less continuance  of  bad  weather,  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  ship  (from  ^er  incapacities,)  the  officers  and  crew 
having  suffered  more  hardships  than  on  any  previous  voy- 
age,  the  advaneed  stage  of  the  season,  with  numerous  other 
concomitant  miseries,  compelled  Captain  Lyon  to  consent 
that  the  ship  should  be  got  out  of  Hudson*s  Straits  (an  ex- 
tent of  800  miles  of  dangerous  navigation ;)  which  place 
they  had  scarcely  cleared,  when  a  southerly  gale  drove  them 
up  to  Davis's  Straits,  150  miles  to  the  southward  of  Reso- 
lution Island.  Providentially,  a  change  of  wind  enabled 
them  soon  after  to  proceed  on  a  southern  passage  homeward ; 
and  the  Griper  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in  six  weeks  in  the 
state  described. 

The  Griper  spoke  several  whalers,  all  of  which  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  the  fishery ;  no  ship  had  more  than  two  fish, 
and  many  none  whatever.  From  the  master  of  the  Phcenix 
whaler.  Captain  Lyon  heard  that  Captain  Parry*s  expedi- 
tion had  been  seen  m  the  middle  of  August,  in  lat  71*  beset 
with  ice.  On  tb^  whole,  the  season  has  been  more  boister- 
ous, and  consequently  the  sea  less  clear,  than  it  has  been 
known  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  very  questionable  if 
Captain  Parry  would  be  able  to  reach  Lancaster  Sound.  Had 
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the  Griper  effected  a  wintering  either  in  Repulse  Buy  or 
Wager  River,  or  Chesterfield  Inlet,  Captain  Lyon,  with  a 
strong  party,  would  have  mode  a  land-journey  to  Point 
Tumagain,  near  the  Coppermine  River,  a  distance  of  seven 
hundred  miles,  for  which  expedition  they  were  fully  equip- 
ped. Captain  PaiTy,  if  he  succeeds  in  passing  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  getting  to  the  southward  down  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet  (by  which  Captain  Lyon  was  next  year  to  communi- 
cate with  him,)  will  send  a  land  expedition,  if  possible,  in 
the  same  direction,  as  well  as  to  Repulse  Bay,  in  the  hope 
of  communicating  with  the  Griper. 

The  third  and  fourth  voyages  of  Captain  Parry  will  be 
given  in  due  course  in  the  present  Volume* 
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The  Government  having  determined  upon  sending  au  ex- 
pedition from  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  by  land,  to  ex- 
plore the  northern  coast  of  America,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River  to  the  eastward.  Captain  Franklin  was 
appointed  to  this  service  by  Earl  Bathurst,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Lord's  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty ; 
who,  at  the  same  time,  nominated  Doctor  John  Richard- 
son,  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  Mr.  George  Back,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Hood,  two  Admiralty  Midshipmen,  to  be  joined 
with  him  in  the  enterprize.    The  main  object  of  the  Expe- 
dition was  that  of  determining  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  the  northern  coast  of  North  America,  and  the  trending  of 
that  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  that  continent.    Circumstances  were 
to  guide  him  whether  to  proceed  at  once  directly  to  the 
northward  till  he  arrived  at  the  sea-coast,  and  thence  west- 
erly towards  the  Coppermine  River ;  or  advance,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  usual  route  to  the  mouth  of  the  Copper- 
mine  River,  and  from  thence  easterly  till  he  should  airive 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  that  continent.    In  the  adoption 
of  either  of  these  plans,  he  was  to  be  guided  by  the  advice 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  would  be  instructed 
by  their  employers  to  co-operate  cordially  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  who  would  provide  him 
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with  the  necessary  escort  of  Indians  to  act  as  guides,  inter' 
preters,  game-killers,  &c.  and  also  with  such  articles  of 
clothing,  aa  lunitioD,  snow-shoes,  ptetfents,  kc.  us  should 
he  deemed  expedient  to  take.  Another  principal  object  of 
the  expedition  vas  to  amend  the  yery  defective  geography 
of  the  northern  part  of  North  America,  to  ascertain  cor- 
rectly the  latitude  and  longitude  of  every  remarkable  spot 
upon  the  route,  and  of  all  the  bays,  harbours,  rivers,  head- 
lands, &c.  that  might  occur  along  the  northern  shores  of 
North  America.  In  proceeding  along  the  coast,  he  was  to 
erect  conspicuous  marks  at  places  where  ships  might  enter, 
or  to  which  a  boat  could  be  sent ;  and  to  deposit  information 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  coast  for  the  use  of  Lieutenant  Parry. 
In  the  journal  of  his  route,  he  was  to  register  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  at  least  three  times  in  every  twenty-four  hours ; 
together  with  the  state  of  the  wind  and  weather,  and  any 
other  meteorological  phenomena.  He  was  to  notice  whether 
any,  and  what  kind  or  degree  of,  influence  the  Aurora  Bo- 
rcalis  might  appear  to  exert  on  the  magnetic  needle ;  and 
to  notice  whether  that  phenomenon  were  attended  with  any 
noise ;  and  to  make  any  other  observations  that  might  be 
likely  to  tend  to  the  further  dcvelopemeut  of  its  cause,  and 
the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed. 

Mr.  Back  and  Mr.  Hood  were  to  assist  in  all  the  obser- 
vations above-mentioned,  and  to  make  drawings  of  the 
land,  of  the  natives,  and  of  the  various  objects  of  natural 
history ;  and,  particularly,  of  such  as  Dr.  Richardson,  who, 
to  his  professional  duties,  was  to  add  that  of  naturalisti 
might  consider  to  be  most  curious  and  interesting. 

He  was  instructed  on  airiving  at,  or  near,  the  mouth  of 
the  Coppermine  River,  to  make  every  inquiry  as  to  the  si* 
tuation  of  the  spot  whence  native  copper  had  been  brought 
down  by  the  Indians  to  the  Hudson*s  Bay  establishment, 
and  to  visit  and  explore  the  place  in  question  ;  in  order  that 
Dr.  Richardson  might  be  enabled  to  make  such  observationa 
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as  might  be  useful  in  a  coramcvcial  point  of  view,  or  inter- 
esting to  the  science  of  mineralogy. 

Joseph  Berens,  Esq.  the  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  commitee,  afforded  all 
kinds  of  assistance  and  information,  previous  to  his  leaving 
England ;  and  they  sent  orders  to  their  agents  and  servants 
in  North  America,  containing  the  fullest  directions  to  pro- 
mote, by  every  means,  the  progress  of  the  Expedition.  Tlie 
gentlemen  of  the  North-west  Company,  both  in  England  and 
America,  also  gave  much  useful  information,  and  sent  let- 
ters of  recommendation  to  the  partners  and  agents  of  that 
Company,  resident  on  the  line  of  route. 

The  late  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  who  visited  the  coast 
they  were  to  explore,  afforded  in  the  most  open  and  kind 
manner,  much  valuable  information  and  advice. 

The  provisions,  instruments,  and  articles  furnished  by  di- 
rection of  the  Lord's  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  were 
embarked  on  board  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  ship  Prince 
of  Wales,  appointed  by  the  committee  to  convey  the  expedi- 
tion to  York  Factory,  their  principal  establishment  in  Hud- 
son's Bay.  lo  Dr.  Richardson,  in  particular,  the  exclu- 
sive merit  is  due  of  whatever  collections  and  observations 
have  been  made  in  the  department  of  natural  history.  The 
charts  and  drawing  were  made  by  Lieutenant  Back  anu 
the  late  Lieutenant  Hood.  Both  these  gentlemen  cheer- 
fully and  ably  assisted  in  making  the  observations  and  in 
the  daily  conduct  of  the  expedition.  Great  praise  is  due  to 
t)io  fidelity,  exertion  and  uniform  good  conduct  in  the  most 
trying  situations,  of  John  Hepburn,  an  English  seaman, 
..nd  the  only  attendant,  to  whom  in  the  latter  pai"  of  the 
journey  they  owed,  under  Divine  Providence,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  party. 

All  things  having  been  previously  arranged,  the  party  em- 
barked on  the  23d  of  May  1819,  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
a  ship  behmging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comparsy.    The  wind 
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not  being  favourable  they  did  not  reach  Yarmouth  Roadf 
until  the  30th,  and  expecting  to  remain  there  for  a  change 
of  v«rind,  several  officers  and  passengers  went  on  shoi-e. 
They  had  not  however  been  long  landed  before  the  wind 
changed  to  the  south-east,  and  the  ship  fired  signal  guns 
for  all  to  be  on  board.  Mr.  Back  having  gone  a  few  miles 
distance  on  business,  the  ship  sailed  without  him,  but  Cap- 
tain Franklin  left  a  letter  directing  him  to  proceed  by  coach 
to  Stromness,  at  which  place  he  arrived  nearly  at  the  same 
period  as  the  ship,  having  travelled  nine  days  almost  with- 
out takicg  rest. 

At  Stronmess  Captain  Franklin  endeavoured  to  engage 
some  seamen  adapted  to  the  service  on  which  he  was  pro- 
ceeding. On  the  14th  of  June  several  persons  met  him  by 
appointment;  but  they  were  so  impressed  with  apprehen- 
sion  that  great  danger  would  attend  the  service,  or  that  they 
would  be  taken  further  than  the  engagement  required,  that 
only  four  men  o£fered  themselves.  The  bowmen  and  steer- 
men  were  to  receive  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  the  middlemen 
thirty-five  pounds.  Oaptam  Franklin  says,  "They  stipu- 
lated to  be  sent  back  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  free  of  expense, 
and  to  receive  their  pay  until  the  time  of  arrival.  Only 
these  icw  men  could  be  procured,  although  our  requisitiftn 
had  been  sent  to  almost  every  island,  even  as  far  as  the 
northernmost  point  of  Ronaldsha.  I  was  much  amused  with 
the  extreme  caution  these  men  used  before  they  would  sign 
the  agreement;  they  minutely  scanned  all  our  intentions, 
weighed  every  circumstance,  looked  narrowly  into  the  plan 
of  our  route,  and  still  mor}  circumspectly  to  the  prospect 
of  return.  Such  caution  on  the  part  of  the  northern  marin- 
ers form  a  singular  contrast  with  the  ready  and  thoughtless 
manner  in  which  an  English  seaman  enters  upon  any  enter- 
prise, however  hazardous,  without  inquiring,  or  desiring 
to  know  where  he  is  going,  or  what  he  is  going  about. 

The  Brig  Harmony,  belonging  to  the  Moravian  Mis- 
bionary  Society,  and  bound  tc  their  settlement  at  Nain,  on 
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the  coast  of  Labrador,  was  lying  at  anchor.  With  the  view 
of  collecting  some  Esquimaux  words  and  sentences,  or 
gaining  any  information  respecting  the  manners  and  habits 
of  that  people,  Doctor  Richardson  and  myself  paid  her  a 
visit.  We  found  the  passengers,  who  were  going  out  as 
Missionaries,  extremely  disposed  to  communicate;  but  as 
they  only  spoke  the  German  and  Esquimaux  languages, 
of  both  which  we  were  ignorant,  our  conversation  was 
necessarily  much  confined :  by  the  aid,  however,  of  an  Es- 
quimaux and  German  dictionary,  some  few  words  were  col- 
lected, which  we  considered  might  be  useful.  There  were 
on  board  a  very  interesting  girl,  and  a  young  man,  who 
were  natives  of  Disko,  in  Old  Greenland;  both  of  them  had 
fair  complexions,  rather  handsome  features,  and  a  lively 
manner;  the  former  was  going  to  be  married  to  a  resident 
Missionary,  and  the  latter  to  officiate  in  that  character.  The 
commander  of  the  Vessel  gave  me  a  translation  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John  in  the  Esquimaux  language,  printed  by 
the  Moravian  Society  in  London." 

On  the  16th  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  the  preparatory 
signal  lor  sea.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  ships  weighed*, 
an  hour  too  early  for  the  tide ;  as  soon  as  this  served  they 
entered  into  the  passage  between  Hoy  and  Pomona,  and  had 
to  beat  through  against  a  very  heavy  swell,  which  the  meet- 
ing of  a  weather  tide  and  a  strong  breeze  had  occisioned. 
Some  dangferous  rocks  lie  near  the  Pomona  shore,  and  on 
this  side  also  the  tide  appeared  to  run  with  the  greatest 
strength.  On  clearing  the  outward  projecting  points  of 
Hoy  and  Pomona,  they  entered  at  once  into  the  Atlantic, 
and  commenced  their  voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  havmg  the 
Eddystone,  Wear,  and  Missionary  brig.  Harmony,  in  com- 
pany. 

Being  now  fairly  launched  into  the  Atlantic,  Captain 
Franklin  issued  a  general  memorandum  for  the  guidance  of 
the  officers  during  the  prosecution  of  the  service  on  which  they 
were  engaged,  and  communicated  to  them  the  several  points 
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of  information  that  were  expected  from  them  by  their  in- 
structions. He  also  furnished  them  with  copies  of  the  signals 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  Lieutenant  Parry  and 
himself}  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  reaching  the  northern 
coast  of  America,  and  falling  in  with  each  other.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  of  June,  the  progress  was  found  to  have 
been  extremely  slow,  owing  to  a  determined  N.  W.  wind 
and  much  sea.  Numerous  birds  hovered  round  the  ship ; 
principally  fulmars  and  shearwaters,  and  they  not  unfre- 
quently  saw  shoals  of  grampusses  sporting  about,  which 
the  Greenland  seaman  term  finners  from  their  large  dorsal 
fin.  Some  porpoises  occasionally  appeared,  and  whenever 
they  did,  the  crew  were  sanguine  in  their  expectation  of 
having  a  speedy  change  in  the  wind,  which  had  been  so 
vexatiously  contrary,  but  they  were  disappointed  in  every 
instance* 

By  the  25th  of  July  they  had  opened  the  entrance  of  Da- 
vis^s  Straits,  and  in  the  afternoon  spoke  the  Andrew  Marvell, 
bound  to  England  with  a  cargo  of  fourteen  fish.  The  mas- 
ter said  that  the  ice  had  been  heavier  this  season  in  Davis*8 
Straits  than  he  had  ever  recollected,  and  that  it  lay  particu-^ 
larly  close  to  the  westward,  being  connected  with  the  shore 
to  the  northward  of  Resolution  Island,  and  extending  f\'om 
thence  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Greenland  coast ;  that 
(V  hales  had  been  abundant,  but  the  ice  so  extremely  cross, 
\idt  few  could  be  killed.  His  ship,  as  well  as  several  others, 
h.A'l  suffered  material  injuiy,  and  two  vessels  had  been  en- 
tirely crushed  between  vast  masses  of  ice  in  latitude  74"  40' 
N.  but  the  crews  were  saved.  No  intelligence  could  be 
obtained  respecting  Lieutenant  Pany,  and  the  ships  under 
his  command ;  but  blowing  strong  from  the  northwcrd  for 
Bome  time,  which  would,  probably,  clear  Baffiu^s  Bay  of  ice, 
they  were  disposed  to  hope  favourably  of  his  progress. 

On  the  4th  of  Augfust,  in  latitude  69"  08'  N.  longitude 
59*  53'  W.  they  first  fell  in  with  large  icebergs;  and  in 
the  evening  were  encompassed  by  several  of  consider nble 
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magDitude,  which  obliged  them  to  tack  the  ship,  in  order 
to  prevent  getting  entangled  amongst  them.  The  esti- 
mated distance  from  the  nearest  part  ui  the  Labrador  coast 
was  then  88  miles;  here  they  tried  for  soiuidiiigs,  without 
gaining  the  bottom. 

On  the  5th  of  Aug^ist,  a  party  of  the  officers  endeavoured 
to  get  on  one  of  the  largest  icebergs,  but  ineffectually, 
owing  to  the  steepness  and  smoothness  of  its  sides,  and  the 
swell  produced  by  its  undulating  motion.  This  was  one  of 
the  largest  they  saw,  and  Mr.  Hood  ascertained  its  height 
to  be  149  feet ;  but  these  masses  of  ice  are  frequently  mag- 
nified to  an  immense  size,  through  the  illusive  medium  of 
a  hazy  atmosphere,  and  on  this  account  their  dimensions 
have  often  been  exaggerated  by  voyagers. 

In  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  Island  of  Resolution  was 
indistinctly  seen  through  the  haze,  but  was  soon  afterwards 
entirely  hidden  in  a  very  dense  fog.  The  favourable 
breeze  subsided  into  a  perfect  calm,  and  left  the  ship  sur- 
rounded by  loose  ice.  Two  attempts  were  ineffectually 
made  to  gain  soundings,  and  the  extreme  density  of  the  fog 
precluded  any  other  means  of  ascertaining  the  direction  iu 
which  the  ship  was  driving  until  half-past  twelve,  when 
they  had  the  alarming  view  of  a  barren  rugged  shore  within 
a  few  yards,  towering  over  the  mast-heads.  Almost  in- 
stantly afterwards  the  ship  struck  violently  on  a  point  of 
rock,  projecting  from  the  island;  and  the  ship*s  side  was 
brought  so  near  to  the  shore,  that  poles  were  prepared  to 
push  her  off.  This  blow  displaced  the  mdder,  and  raised 
it  several  inches,  but  it  fortunately  had  been  previously 
confined  by  tackles.  A  gentle  swell  f^eed  the  ship  from 
this  perilous  situation,  but  the  current  hurried  the  ship 
along  in  contact  with  the  rocky  shore,  and  the  prospect  was 
most  alarming.  On  the  outward  bow  was  perceived  a  rug- 
ged and  precipitous  cliff,  whose  summit  was  hid  in  the  fog, 
and  the  vesseVs  head  was  pointed  towards  the  bottom  of  a 
small  bayi  into  which  they  were  rapidlv  driving.     There  now 
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seemed  to  be  no  probability  of  escaping  shipwreck,  being 
without  wind,  and  having  the  rudder  in  its  present  useless 
stitte ;  the  only  assistance  was  that  of  a  boat  employt^d  in 
liming,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  water  between  the 
8hip  and  the  shore,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  its  being  cmshed. 
riie  ship  again  struck  in  passing  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and 
liappily  the  blow  replaced  the  rudder,  which  enabled  them 
to  take  advantage  of  a  light  breeze,  and  to  direct  the  ship^s 
head  without  the  projecting  cliff.  But  the  breeze  was  only 
momentary,  and  the  ship  was  a  third  time  diiven  on  shoro 
on  (he  rocky  termination  of  the  cliff.  Here  they  remained 
stationary  for  some  seconds,  and  with  little  prospect  of 
being  removed  from  this  peiilous  situation,  but  were  once 
more  extricated  by  the  swell  from  this  ledge  also,  and  car- 
ried still  farther  along  the  shore.  The  coast  became  now 
more  rugged,  and  the  view  of  it  was  terminated  by  another 
projecting  point  on  the  starboard  bow.  Happily,  before 
they  had  reached  it,  a  light  breeze  enabled  them  to  turn  the 
8hip*s  head  to  seaward,  and  she  drew  off  the  shore.  They 
had  made  but  little  progress,  however,  when  she  was  vio- 
lently forced  by  the  current  against  a  large  iceberg  lying 
aground. 

The  prospect  was  now  more  alarming  than  at  any  preced- 
ing period ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  pourtray  the  anxiety 
and  dismay  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the  female  pas- 
sengers and  children,  who  were  iiishing  on  deck  in  spite  of 
the  endeavours  of  the  officers  to  keep  them  below,  out  of  the 
danger  which  was  apprehended  if  the  masts  should  be  car- 
ried away.  After  the  first  concussion,  the  ship  was  driven 
along  the  steep  and  rugged  side  of  this  iceberg  with  such 
amazing  rapidity,  that  the  destruction  of  the  masts  seemed 
inevitable,  and  every  one  expected  to  be  forced  on  the  rocks 
in  the  most  disabled  state ;  but  providentially,  they  escaped 
this  perilous  result,  which  must  have  been  decisive. 

Tlie  dense  fog  now  cleared  away  for  a  short  time,  and 
rhey  discovered  the  Eddystone  close  to  some  rocks,  having 
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three  boats  employed  in  towing;  but  the  Wear  was  not  vi- 
Bible. 

The  ship  receiving  water  very  fast ;  the  pumps  were  in- 
stantly manned  and  kept  in  continual  use,  and  signals  of 
distress  were  made  to  the  Eddystone,  whose  commander 
promptly  came  on  board,  and  then  ordered  to  our  assistance 
his  carpenter  and  all  the  men  he  could  spare,  together  with 
the  carpenter  and  boafs  crew  of  the  Wear,  who  had  gone 
on  board  the  Eddystone  in  the  morning,  and  were  prevented 
from  returning  to  their  own  vessel  by  the  fog.  As  the  wind 
was  increasing,  and  the  sky  appeared  very  unsettled,  it 
was  determined  the  Eddystone  should  take  the  ship  in  tow, 
that  the  undivided  attention  of  the  passengers  and  crew 
might  be  directed  to  pumping,  and  clearing  the  holds  to  ex- 
amine whether  there  was  a  possibility  of  stopping  the  leak. 
They  soon  found  the  principal  injury  had  been  received  from 
a  blow  near  the,  stern-post,  and,  after  cutting  away  part  of 
the  ceiling,  the  carpenters  endeavoured  to  stop  the  rushing 
in  of  the  water,  by  forcing  oakum  between  the  timbers ;  but 
this  had  not  the  desired  effect,  and  the  leak,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  at  the  pumps,  increased  so  much,  that  parties  of  the 
ofEcei's  and  passengers  were  stationed  to  bail  out  the  water 
in  buckets  at  differents  parts  of  the  hold.  A  heavy  gale  came 
on,  blowing  from  the  land,  as  the  night  advanced ;  the  sails 
were  split,  the  ship  was  encompassed  by  heavy  ice>  and,  in 
forcing  through  a  closely-connected  stream,  the  tow-rope 
broke,  and  they  were  obliged  to  take  a  portion  of  the  sea- 
men from  the  pumps,  and  appoint  them  to  the  management 
of  the  ship. 

On  the  9th  upwards  of  five  feet  water  was  found  in  the 
well.  Renewed  exertions  were  now  put  forth  by  every  per- 
son, and  before  eight  in  the  morning  the  water  was  so  much 
reduced  as  to  enable  the  carpenters  to  get  at  other  defective 
places ;  but  the  remedies  they  could  apply  were  insufficient 
to  rr  jress  the  water  from  rushing  in,  and  all  their  labours 
could  but  just  keep  the  ship  in  the  same  state  throughout  the 
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day,  until  six  in  the  afternoon  ;  when  the  strength  of  every 
one  began  to  fail,  the  expedient  of  thrusting  in  felt,  as  well  all 
oakum,  was  resorted  to,  and  a  plank  nailed  over  all.  After 
this  operation  a  perceptible  diminution  in  (he  water  was 
made,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  change,  the  utmost  ex- 
ertion was  used  in  bailing  and  pumping  ;  and  before  night, 
the  leak  was  so  overpowered  that  the  pumps  were  only  re- 
quired to  be  used  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes.  A  sail,  co- 
vered with  every  substance  that  could  be  carried  into  the 
leaks  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  was  drawn  under  the 
quarter  of  the  ship,  and  secured  by  ropes  on  each  side. 

As  a  matter  of  precaution  in  the  event  of  having  to  aban- 
don the  ship,  which  was  for  some  time  doubtful,  the  elderly 
women  and  children  were  removed  to  the  Eddystone  when 
Uie  wind  was  moderate,  but  the  young  women  remained  to 
assist  at  the  pumps,  and  their  services  were  highly  valuable, 
both  for  their  personal  labour,  and  for  the  encouragement 
their  example  and  perseverance  gave  to  the  men. 

At  day-light,  every  eye  was  anxiously  cast  around  the 
horizon  in  search  of  the  Wear,  but  in  vain  ;  and  the  recol- 
lection of  their  own  recent  peril  caused  considerable  appre* 
hensions  for  her  safety.  Every  glass  was  directed  along 
the  shore  to  discover  any  trace  of  their  absent  consort.  Guns 
were  frequently  fired  to  apprize  any  who  might  be  near  of 
their  approach  ;  but  no  one  appeared,  and  no  signal  was 
returned.  At  eight  in  the  evening  they  were  abreast  of  the 
island  called  Cape  Resolution,  which  is  a  low  point,  but  in- 
dicated at  a  distance  by  a  lofty  round  backed  hill  that  rises 
above  it.     They  entered  Hudson's  Straits  soon  afterwards. 

They  arrived  abreast  of  the  Upper  Savage  Island  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  August,  and  as  the  breeze 
was  moderate,  the  ship  was  steered  as  near  to  the  shore  as 
the  wind  would  permit,  to  give  the  Esquimaux  inhabitants 
an  opportunity  of  coming  off  to  barter,  which  they  soon  em- 
braced. 

Their  shouts  at  a  distance  intimated  their  approach  some 
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time  before  <hey  descrihrd  (h«  vnnoee  paddling  towards 
them ;  the  headmost  of  them  reached  us  at  eleven  ;  these 
were  quickly  followed  by  others,  and  before  noon  about  forty 
canoes,  each  holding  one  man,,  were  assembled  round  the  two 
ships.  In  the  afternoon,  when  we  approached  nearer  to  the 
shore,  (ire  or  six  larger  ones,  containing  the  tvomen  and 
children,  came  up. 

The  Esquimaux  immediately  evinced  their  desire  to  bar- 
ter, and  disphyed  no  small  cunning  in  making  their  bur- 
gains,  taking  care  not  to  exhibit  too  many  articles  at  first. 
Their  principal  commodities  were,  oil,  sea>horse  teeth, 
whalebone,  seal-skin  dresses,  caps  and  boots,  deer- skins 
and  horns,  and  models  of  their  canoes  ;  and  they  received 
in  exchange  small  saws,  knives,  nails,  tin- kettles,  and  nee- 
dles. It  was  pleasing  to  behold  the  exultation,  and  to  hear 
the  shouts  of  the  whole  party,  when  nn  acquisition  was  made 
by  any  one ;  and  not  a  little  ludicrous  to  behold  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  fortunate  person  licked  each  article  with 
his  tongue,  on  receiving  it,  as  a  finish  to  the  bargain,  and 
an  act  of  appropriation.  They  in  no  instance  omitted  this 
strange  practice,  however  small  the  article ;  the  needles 
even  passed  individually  through  the  ceremony.  The  wo- 
men brought  imitations  of  men,  women,  animals,  and  birds, 
carved  with  labour  and  ingenuity  out  of  sea-horse  teeth.  The 
dresses  and  the  figures  of  the  animals,  were  not  badly  exe- 
cuted, but  there  was  no  attempt  at  the  delineation  of  the 
countenances  ;  and  most  of  the  figures  were  without  eyes, 
ears  and  fingers,  the  execution  of  which  would,  perhaps, 
have  required  more  delicate  instruments  than  they  possess. 
The  men  set  most  value  on  saws ;  kuttee*swa-bak,  the  name 
by  which  they  distinguish  them,  was  a  constant  cry.  Knives 
were  held  next  in  estimation.  An  old  sword  was  bartered 
from  the  Eddystone,  and  I  shall  long  remember  the  uni- 
versal burst  of  joy  on  the  happy  man*8  receiving  it.  It  was 
delightful  to  witness  the  general  interest  excited  by  indivi- 
dual acquisitions.    There  was  no  desire  shewn  by  any  one 
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to  over- reach  his  neighbour,  or  to  press  ttf wards  any  part 
of  the  ship  where  a  barsrain  was  making,  until  the  person  in 
possession  of  the  place  had  completed  his  exchange  and  re- 
moved, and  if  any  article  happened  to  be  demanded  from 
the  outer  canoes;  the  men  nearest  assisted  willingly  in  pass- 
ing the  thing  across.  Supposing  the  party  to  belong  to  one 
tribe,  the  total  number  of  the  tribe  must  exceed  two  hun- 
dred persons,  as  there  were,  probably,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  around  the  ships,  and  few  of  these  were  elderly  persons, 
or  male  children. 

Their  faces  were  broad  and  fiat,  the  eyes  small.  The 
men  were  in  general  stout.  Some  of  the  younger  women 
and  the  children  had  rather  pleasing  countenances ;  but  the 
difference  between  these  and  the  more  aged  of  that  sex,  bore 
strong  testimony  to  the  effiects  which  a  few  years  produce  in 
this  ungenial  climate.  Most  of  the  party  had  sore  eyes,  all 
of  them  appeared  of  a  plethoric  habit  of  body ;  several  were 
observed  bleeding  at  the  nose  during  their  stay  near  the 
ship.  The  men's  dresses  consisted  of  a  jacket  of  8eM<-*kin» 
the  trowsers  of  bear-skin,  and  several  had  caps  of  the  wlut9 
fox-skin.  The  female  dresses  were  made  of  the  same  psa- 
terials,  but  differently  shaped,  having  a  hood  in  whleji  th^ 
infants  were  carried.  Their  manner  was  very  livelj  and 
ai^reeable,  and  they  were  fond  of  mimicking  our  speech 
and  gestures  ;  but  nothing  afforded  them  greater  amuse- 
ment (ban  when  we  attempted  to  retaliate  by  pronpupicing 
any  of  their  words. 

The  canoes  were  of  seal-skin,  and  similar  in  every  re* 
spcct  to  those  of  the  Esquimaux  in  Greenland  ;  they  were 
generally  new  and  very  complete  in  their  appointments. 
Those  appropriated  to  the  women  are  of  ruder  construction^ 
and  only  calculated  for  fine  weather  ;  they  are,  hpwever* 
useful  vessels,  being  capable  of  containing  twenty  persons 
with  their  luggage.  An  elderly  man  ofiiciates  as  steers- 
man, and  the  women  paddle,  but  they  have  also  a  mast 
which  carries  a  sail,  made  of  dressed  whale-gut.      When 
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the  women  had  disposed  of  all  their  articles  of  trade  they 
resorted  to  entreaty,  and  put  in  practice  many  enticing 
f^estures  to  procure  presents  of  a  variety  of  beads,  needles, 
and  other  articles  in  great  demand  among  females. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th,  they  passed  Digge's  Islands, 
the  termination  of  Hudson's  Strait.  Here  the  Eddystone 
parted  company,  being  bound  to  Moose  Factory  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Bay. 

On  the  30th  the  Prince  of  Wales  orrived  oflT  Yoric  Flats, 
and  they  had  the  gratifying  sight  of  the  ship  Wear,  which 
they  feared  was  lost,  riding  at  anchor  The  governor  of 
the  place,  Mr.  Williams,  came  on  board,  accompaniud  by 
the  commander  of  the  Wear,  and  the  latter  gentleman, 
(from  the  circumstance  of  himself  and  his  crew  having  been 
supposed  to  be  lost)  was  received  with  the  most  hearty  wel- 
come. It  appeared  that  one  of  the  largest  masses  of  ice  had 
providentially  drifted  between  the  vessePs  side  and  the  rocks 
just  at  the  time  he  expected  to  strike,  to  which  he  secured 
it  until  a  breeae  sprung  up  and  enabled  him  to  pursue  his 
voyage. 

The  governor  said  that  he  had  received  information  from 
the  Committee  of  the  Hudson*8  Bay  Company  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Expedition,  and  that  the  officers  would  come 
out  in  their  first  ship.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Hood,  and  Captain  Franklin,  accompanied  the  governor  to 
York  Factory ;  it  is  distant  from  the  Flats  seven  miles. 
Early  next  morning  the  honour  of  a  salute  was  conferred 
on  the  members  of  the  Expedition. 

Captain  Franklin  informed  the  governor  that  he  was  di. 
reoted  to  consult  with  him  and  the  senior  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  on  their  journey,  and 
in  reply  was  informed  that  instructions  had  been  received 
to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  Expedition.  He  also 
received  the  most  friendly  and  full  assurance  from  Mr.  Shaw 
and  other  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  North-west  Company, 
of  their  cordial  dispofiition  to  promote  the  interests  of  (he  ex- 
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pedition ;  and  as  at  this  period  a  violent  commercial  opposi- 
tion existed  between  tbe  Uudson^s  Buy  and  the  North-west 
Company,  this  assurance  was  highly  gratifying.  From 
these  gentlemen  they  obtained  much  information  respecting 
the  interior  of  the  country.  Under  a  consideration  of  the 
opjiosite  interests  of  the  two  companies.  Captain  Franklin 
issued  an  order  strictly  prohibiting  all  interference  in  their 
quarrels.  This  order  he  made  known  to  the  principals  of 
the  different  Companies,  and  they  expressed  their  satisfac- 
tion  thereat.  The  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with 
both  companies  was  that  the  party  should  proceed  by  Cum- 
berland House,  and  through  the  chain  of  posts  to  the  Great 
Slave  Lake,  and  Captain  Franklin  determined  to  pursue 
the  route  they  recommended. 

York  Factory,  the  principal  depot  of  the  Hudson*8  Bay 
Company,  stands  on  the  west  Bank  of  Hayes*  River,  about 
five  miles  above  its  mouth,  on  the  marshy  peninsula  which 
separates  the  Hayes  and  Nelson  rivers.  The  surrounding 
country  is  flat  and  swampy  ,  and  covered  with  willows,  pop- 
lars, larch,  spruce,  and  birch -trees ;  but  the  requisition 
for  fuel  has  expended  all  the  wood  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
residents  have  now  to  send  for  it  to  a  considerable  distance. 

The  principal  buildings  are  placed  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
having  an  octagonal  court  in  tbe  centre ;  they  are  two  stories 
in  height  and  have  flat  roofs  covered  with  lead.  The  of. 
ficers  dwell  in  one  portion  of  this  square,  and  in  the  other 
parts  the  articles  of  merchandise  are  kept:  the  workshops, 
storehouses  for  the  furs,  and  the  servants*  houses  are  ranged 
on  the  out  side  of  the  square,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  stockade  twenty  feet  high.  A  platform  is  '._<d  from 
the  house  to  the  pier  on  the  bank  for  the  convenience  of 
transporting  the  stores  and  furs,  which  is  the  only  pronie- 
nadethe  residents  have  on  this  marshy  spot  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  The  few  Indians  who  frequent  this  establish- 
ment  belong  to  the  Swampy  Crees.  There  were  several 
of  them  encamped  on  the  outside  of  the  stockade.    Their 
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tents  were  rudely  cunstruoted  by  tyiii;  twenty  or  thirty 
poleii  together  at  the  top,  and  ipreadingf  them  out  at  the 
base  so  as  to  form  a  cone  ;  these  were  covered  with  dressed 
moose-skin.  The  fire  is  phoed  in  the  centre,  and  a  hole 
is  left  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The  inmates  had  a 
squalid  look,  and  were  sutTering  under  the  combined  af- 
flictions of  hooping  cough  and  measles  ;  but  even  these  mi- 
series did  not  keep  them  from  an  excessive  indulgence  in 
spirits,  which  they  unhappily  can  procure  from  the  traders 
with  too  much  facility. 

Their  sickness  at  this  time  was  particularly  fell  ny  the 
traders,  this  being  the  season  of  the  year-^when  the  exertion 
of  every  hunter  is  required  to  procure  their  winter's  stock 
of  geese,  which  resort  in  immense  flocks  to  the  extensive 
flats  in  this  neighbourhood.  These  birds,  during  the  sum- 
mer, retire  far  to  the  north,  and  breed  in  security ;  but 
when  the  approaph  of  winter  compels  them  to  seek  a  more 
southern  cliroatt ,  they  generally  alight  on  the  marshes  o 
this  hay,  and  fatten  there  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  be- 
fore they  take  their  final  departure  from  the  country.  They 
also  make  a  short  halt  at  the  same  spots  in  their  progress 
northwards  in  the  spring.  Their  arrival  is  welconied  with 
joy,  and  the  goose  hunt  is  one  of  the  most  plentiful  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  ducks  frequent  the  swamps  all  the  summer. 

All  things  having  been  prepared,  and  one  of  the  largest 
Company's  boats  having  been  procured,  the  party  prepared 
early  in  the  month  of  September  for  their  departure.  The 
yarious  stores  provided  however  were  found  too  bulky  to 
be  stowed  in  the  boat,  so  that  a  part  of  the  provisions 
were  necessarily  left  behind.  All  of  them  excepting  the  ba- 
con, which  was  of  too  great  a  bulk,  the  governor  promised 
to  forward  in  the  course  of  the  next  season,  and  the  party 
embarked  under  a  salute  of  eight  guns  and  three  cheers  from 
the  fort,  thus  commencing  their  voyage  into  the  interior  of 
America. 

The  wind  and  tide  failing  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  above 
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the  Factory,  and  the  current  beln^too  rapid  for  usinc^  oar« 
tu  iuivantiii{o,  the  crew  had  to  commence  tracking,  or  drng^-^ 
ini;  tl>«  buut  by  a  line,  to  which  they  were  harnessed.  This 
o|)erution  is  extremely  laborious  in  these  rivers.  The  men 
v/er«  obliged  to  walk  along  the  steep  declivity  of  a  high  hank, 
rendered  at  this  season  soft  and  slippery  by  frequent  rains, 
Hiid  their  progress  was  often  further  impeded  by  fallen  trees, 
which,  having  slipped  from  the  verge  of  the  thick  wood 
nbuve,  hung  on  the  face  of  the  bank  in  a  great  variety  of  di- 
rections. Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  (hey  advanced 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  one  half  of  the  crew  reliev- 
ing the  other  at  intervals  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  breadth 
of  the  stream,  some  distance  above  the  Factory,  is  about 
half  a  mile,  and  its  depth,  during  this  day's  voyage,  Taried 
from  three  to  nine  feet.  At  sunset  they  landed,  and  pitched 
the  tent  for  the  night,  having  made  a  progress  of  twelve 
miles.  A  larsre  fire  was  quickly  kindled  supper  speedily 
prepared,  and  they  then  retired  in  their  buffalo  robei»  and 
enjoyed  a  night  of  sound  repose. 

On  the  14th  Mr.  McDonald,  on  his  way  to  Red  River,  in 
a  small  canoe,  manned  by  two  Indians,  overtook  the  party. 
The  Indians  had  on  the  preceding  day,  with  no  other  arms 
than  a  hatchet,  killed  two  deer,  a  hawk,  a  curlew,  and  a 
sturgeon.  Three  of  the  Company's  boats  joined  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  and  they  pursued  their  journey  up  Hill  Ri- 
ver in  company.  Cuptain  Franklin's  boat  being  overladen, 
they  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  others ;  and  there- 
fore proposed  to  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  Company's 
boats,  that  they  should  relieve  them  of  part  of  their  cargo. 
This  they  declined  doing,  under  the  plea  of  not  having  re- 
ceived orders  to  that  effect,  notwithstanding  the  circular 
furnished  by  Governor  Williams,  strictly  enjoining  all  the 
Company's  servants  to  afford  every  assistance.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  refusal  they  dropt  behind,  and  being  de- 
prived of  the  advantage  of  observing  the  route  followed  by 
the  guide,  who  was  in  the  foremost  boat,  they  frequently 
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took  a  wrongs  channel.  The  tow-line  broke  twice*  and  the 
bout  was  only  prevented  from  going  broad&ide  down  the 
Btream,  and  breaking  to  pieces  against  the  stones,  by  the 
officers  and  men  leaping  into  the  water,  and  holding  her  head 
to  the  current  until  the  line  could  be  carried  again  to  the 
shore.  The  traders,  guides,  and  most  experienced  of  the 
boatmen,  being  of  opinion,  that  unless  the  boat  was  further 
lightened,  the  winter  would  put  a  stop  to  their  progress  be- 
f  jire  they  j)ould  reach  Cumberland  House,  or  any  eligible 
post,  sixteen  pieces  were  left  with  Mr.  Bunn,  the  gentle- 
man in  charge  of  a  depot  called  Rock  House,  to  be  for- 
warded by  the  Athabasca  canoes  next  season,  this  being 
their  place  of  rendezvous. 

The  exertions  of  the  Orkney  boatmen,  (whom  Captain 
Franklin  had  engaged)  in  navigating  the  rivers  deserve  the 
highest  commendation.  They  had  often  to  lift  the  boats  over 
rocks  by  leaping  into  the  water,  although  the  temperature 
was  below  tlie  freezing  point.  The  immense  loads  which  on 
ro^ny  occasions  they  had  to  carry  in  crossing  the  portages 
or  rocky  parts,  were  also  astonishing,  as  well  as  their  acti- 
vity on  these  occasions. 

They  continued  their  journey,  and  on  the  twenty-third  ar- 
rived at  a  depot  on  Swampy  Lake.  Here  they  were  supplied 
with  a  further  stock  of  provisions,  denominated  pemmican. 
This  food  consists  of  buffalo  meat,  which  is  pounded  and 
mixed  with  melted  fat.  On  examination  this  provision  was 
found  to  be  mouldy  ;  but  upon  this  wretched  food  the  resi- 
dents at  this  cheerless  abode,  x^hich  consisted  of  only  two 
persons,  had  to  subsist  until  more  arrived. 

On  the  24th  they  passed  through  some  woods  which  were 
St- II  smoking,  having  caught  fire  in  the  summer,  through 
the  negligence  of  some  party  in  not  properly  extinguishing 
their  fires  when  they  left  an  encampment.  This  is  no  un* 
common  occurrence  in  dry  seasons ;  and  the  woods  on  those 
occasions  are  seen  blazing  to  the  extent  of  several  miles. 

On  the  28tb  the  party  arrived  at  Oxford  House,  whore 
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formerly  th«  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  a  station.  A  Tew 
Cree  Indians  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood|  but  they 
were  at  this  time  afflicted  with  the  measles  and  thehoopingf 
cough,  and  were  altogether  in  a  wretched  state.  Captain 
Franklin  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  some  of  these  Indians  to 
accompany  them  in  hunting  and  killing  ducks,  which  here 
were  very  numerous  ;  but  could  not  prevail  on  any  of  them 
to  join  in  the  attempt.  They  procured  on  Holey  Lake,  on 
which  Oxford  House  is  situated,  a  supply  of  fish,  which 
was  very  acceptable.  On  the  following  day  two  of  the  boats 
in  passing  Swampy  Lake  were  broken  against  the  rocks, 
and  this  accident  detained  them  some  time  in  order  to  repair 
the  boats.  At  this  place  the  river  runs  with  rapid  force,  and 
they  were  informed  that  in  the  preceding  year,  in  hauling 
a  boat  up  one  of  the  channels,  a  man  was  precipitated  into 
the  stream,  and  hurried  down  the  rapid  with  such  force,  tliat 
all  efforts  to  save  him  were  ineffectual. 

On  the  second  of  October  while  superintending  the  opera- 
tions of  the  party,  Captain  Franklin  slipped  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  rock  into  the  river,  and  for  a  time  all  his  efforts  to 
extricate  himself  failed.  He  was  carried  a  considerable  dis- 
tance down  the  stream,  but  at  length  he  caught  hold  of  a 
willow,  and  kept  fast  until  two  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  came  to  his  assistance. 

At  Norway  House  they  met  with  Lord  Selkirk^s  colonists 
who  had  been  their  companions  as  they  sailed  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  had  preceded  their  departure  one  day  from  York 
Factory.  The  people  were  greatly  pleased  at  meeting  each 
other  again  in  so  distant  and  wild  a  country. 

On  the  14th  sailing  across  Cedar  Lake,  they  landed  at  an 
Indian  tent,  which  contained  two  families,  to  the  number  of 
thirty  persons.  They  were  very  poorly  clothed,  and  af- 
flicted with  the  hooping  cough  and  the  measles,  and  were 
at  this  time  preparing  a  sweating  house  to  cure  their  sick 
companions.  By  singing  and  drumming  and  sweating  they 
cure  all  the  diseases  they  meet  with.     At  a  short  distance, 
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on  an  adjoining  island,  another  party  of  Indians  had  fixed 
their  residence,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  geese  and  ducks. 
They  sailed  up  the  Saskatchawan  river,  and  passed  another 
Indian  party  consisting  of  three  tents,  who  appeared  to  be 
in  a  more  afflicted  state  than  the  former.  They  were  con- 
cluding their  incantations  for  their  sick.  Among  other  of 
their  ceremonies  on  this  occasion  they  hung  up  a  dog  as  a 
propitiatory  offering  to  their  imaginary  deity.  Continuing 
their  journey  up  the  river,  they  came  on  the  twentieth  to 
another  party  of  Indians.  These  had  a  very  large  tent, 
forty  feet  long  and  eighteen  feet  wide,  covered  with  moose 
deer  skins.  There  was  a  fire  at  each  end,  and  openings 
for  the  smoke  to  pass  through.  In  the  centre  of  the  tent 
there  wera  drums  and  other  instruments  of  enchantment 
hanging  up,  and  sleeping  apartments  appeared  to  be  marked 
out  and  divided  for  different  families. 

The  party  continued  their  journey  across  Pine  Island 
Luke,  and  soon  akTived  at  a  station  belonging  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  called  Cumberland  House.  The  lake 
was  so  severely  frozen  near  the  sides,  that  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  breaking  the  ice  to  make  their  landing  good. 
Governor  Will'ams  invited  them  to  take  up  their  winter  re- 
sidence at  this  place,  as  it  appeared  impracticable  to  proceed 
any  further  with  safety,  the  frost  having  set  in  with  great 
severity.  Captain  Franklin  being  satisfied  of  the  propriety 
of  accepting  his  invitation,  preparations  were  imniediately 
made  for  their  accommodation,  and  an  unfinished  building 
was  completed  with  all  speed  and  every  needful  arrange- 
ment made.  Captain  Franklin  visited  Mr.  Connolly,  one 
of  the  partners  of  the  North-west  Company,  who  assured 
him  of  every  endeavour  on  h-s  part  to  effect  the  object  of  his 
journey.  t  u 

The  winter  having  set  in  with  severity,  on  the  ninth  of 
November  it  was  determineil  to  send  fur  a  supply  of  fish 
from  Swumpy  River,  where  a  party  had  been  stationed  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  supply  of  that  article.     For  this 
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purpose  (he  sledges  were  prepared,  and  dogs  and  men  were 
in  t'uU  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  their  journey,  and  imme- 
diately ou  starting  they  went  forwards  with  great  rapidity. 
On  removing  into  their  newly-prepared  house,  they  found  it 
extremely  cold,  notwithstanding  fires  were  kept  up. 

On  the  24th  several  Indians  made  their  appearance  at 
Cumberland  House,  who  from  illness  had  been  incapable  of 
hunting  and  procuring  provisions.  They  appeared  to  be  in 
great  distress,  and  probably  but  for  the  supply  now  nfTordcd 
them  by  the  Company,  they  would  have  perished  from 
want.  Indeed  instances  were  stated  in  which  these  peo- 
ple had  been  so  overcome  by  hunger,  as  to  kill  and  feed 
upon  each  other. 

In  the  beginning  of  December  there  was  a  partial  thaw, 
and  the  ice  on  the  Saskatchawan  River,  and  on  the  lake, 
broke  up,  so  as  to  render  travelling  dangerous.  One  of  the 
party  attached  to  Captain  Franklin  having  the  conduct  of  a 
sledge  and  dogs,  in  passing  from  Swampy  River  with  fish, 
being  fatigued,  and  riding  on  his  sledge,  was  missed  by  hit 
companions,  who  were  driving  other  sledges,  and  great  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  for  his  safety.  A  party  were 
sent  the  next  day  in  search  of  him,  who  found  him  in  (he 
woods,  to  which  he  had  turned,  under  the  conviction  that  he 
could  not  get  across  the  lake  in  his  sledge.  He  was  unpro- 
vided  with  materials  for  making  a  fire,  and  was  much  chilled 
by  the  cold  ;  but  his  companions  brought  him  to  the  house  in 
safety. 

The  information  which  Captain  Franklin  obtained  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  induced  him  to  resolve  on  pi'oceeding 
himself,  during  the  winter,  beyond  the  Great  Slave  Lake, 
and  he  communicated  his  resolution  to  the  gentlemen  who 
managed  the  concerns  of  the  two  trading  Companies.  He 
requested  that  by  the  middle  of  January  he  might  be  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  conveyance  for  three  persons, 
having  resolved  that  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood  should 
remain  at  Cumberland  House  till  the  spring. 
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Christmas-dfty  was  spent  at  Cumberland  Fort  with  fes- 
tivity ;  all  the  people  belonging  to  the  factory  having 
met,  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  and  to  partake  of  a 
substantial  dinner,  which  was  provided  on  the  occasion. 
The  entrance  of  the  new  year  was  celebrated  by  the  dis- 
charge  of  fire  arms,  a  ceremony  always  adopted  at  this  sea- 
son. On  this  occasion  the  captain  and  his  party  dined  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  North- west  Company,  and  were  regaled 
with  the  taste  of  a  beaver,  which  they  found  to  be  excellent 
food. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  January,  a  woV  having 
been  caught  in  a  steel  trap,  ran  off  with  it.  A  party  went 
in  search  of  him,  taking  two  English  bull  dogs  and  a  terrier. 
At  first  the  dogs  appeared  fearful,  and  kept  at  a  distance, 
barking  loudly,  but  one  of  the  party  firing  at  the  wolf,  and 
wounding  it,  the  dogs  made  an  attack  upon  the  creature, 
and  it  was  soon^  killed. 

The  severity  of  the  winter  was  felt  by  the  Indians  ;  many 
of  them  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation  and  the  great- 
est suffering.  One  evening  a  poor  native  entered  the  house 
of  the  North-west  Company,  with  his  only  child  in  his  arms, 
accompanied  by  his  starving  wife.  They  had  been  afflicted 
with  the  measles,  and  as  soon  as  they  recovered  they  set  out 
for  Cumberland  House.  They  had  been  compelled  to  feed 
on  bits  of  skin  and  offal,  and  at  last  had  been  several  days 
without  tasting  food  ;  but  the  desire  of  saving  the  life  of  their 
infant  child  added  strength  to  their  efforts,  and  they  perse- 
vered in  their  journey  until  they  arrived  p.i  Cumberland 
House,  but  their  infant  expired  just  as  they  arrived  within 
sight  of  the  place.  The  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  place 
received  them  with  the  greatest  kindness,  but  language  can- 
not describe  their  feelings  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  their 
child. 

I'he  origin  of  the  Crees,  to  which  nation  the  Cumberland 
House  Indians  belong,  is,  like  that  of  the  other  Aborigines 
of  America,  involved  in  obscurity.     Mr.  Heckewelder,  a 
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niisHionary,  who  resided  lonfjf  amongst  these  people,  states, 
that  the  Lenapft  Indians  have  a  tradition  amongst  them,  of 
their  ancestors  having  come  from  the  westward,  and  taken 
])088ession  of  the  whole  country  from  the  Missouri  to  the  At- 
lantic, after  driving  away  or  destroying  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  the  land,  whom  they  termed  Alligewi.  In  thi» 
migration  and  contest,  which  endured  for  a  series  of  years, 
(he  Mengwe,  or  Iroquois,  kept  pace  with  them,  moving  in 
a  parallel  but  more  northerly  line,  and  finally  settled  on  the 
hanks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  great  lakes  from  whence 
it  flows.  The  Lenap^  being  more  numerous,  peopled  not 
only  the  greater  part  of  the  country  at  present  occupied  by 
the  United  States,  but  also  sent  detachments  to  the  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  River  Mississippi  and  the 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  principal  of  their  northern 
tribes  are  now  known  under  the  names  of  Saulteursor  Chip- 
peways,  and  Crees  ;  the  former  inhabiting  the  country  be- 
twixt  Lakes  Winipeg  and  Superior,  the  latter  frequenting 
(he  shores  of  Hudson*  Bay,  from  Moose  to  Churchill,  and 
the  country  from  thence  as  far  to  the  westward  as  the  plains 
which  lie  betwixt  the  forks  of  the  Saskatchawan* 

These  Crees,  formerly  known  by  the  French  Canadian 
traders  under  the  appellation  of  Knisteneaux,  generally  de- 
signate themselves  as  Eithinyoowuc  (men),  or,  when  they 
wish  to  discriminate  themselves  from  the  other  Indian  na- 
tions, as  Nathehwy-withinyoowuc  (Southern*  men.) 

The  moral  character  of  a  hunter  is  acted  upon  by  the  na- 
:ure  of  the  land  he  inhabits,  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
food,  and  in  his  means  of  access  to  spirituous  liquors.  In  a 
country  so  various  in  these  respects  as  that  inhabited  by  the 
Crees,  the  causes  alluded  to  must  operate  strongly  in  pro- 
ducing a  considerable  difference  of  character  amongst  the 
various  hordes. 

Aluch  of  their  character,  no  doubt,  originates  in  their 
mode  of  life  ;  accustomed  as  a  hunter  to  depend  greatly  on 
chance  for  bis  subsistence,  the  Cree  takes  little  thought  of 
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to-morrow;  and  the  most  offensive  part  of  his  behaviour-^ 
the  habit  of  boasting — has  been  probably  assumed  as  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  his  armour,  which  operates  upon  the  fears  of 
his^enemies.  Every  Cree  fears  the  medical  or  rooBJuring 
powers  of  bis  neighbour ;  but  at  the  same  time  exalts  his  own 
attainments  tO'  the  skies.  '*  I  am  God- like,"  is  a  common 
expre8»(ion  amongst  them,  and  they  prove  their  divinity  ship 
by  eating  live  coals,  and  by  various  tricks  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. A  medicine-bag  is  an  indispensable  part  of  ahunter*8 
equipment.  It  is  generally  furnished  with  a  little  bit  of  in- 
digo, blue  vitriol,  Vermillion,  or  some  other  showy  article ; 
and  is,  when  in  the  hands  of  a  noted  conjurer,  such  an  ob- 
ject of  terror  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  that  its  possessor  is 
enabled  to  fatten  at  his  ease  upon  the  labours  of  his  deluded 
countrymen. 

A  fellow  of  this  description  came  to  Cumberland  House  in 
the  winter  of  1810.  Notwithstanding  the  then  miserable 
state  of  the  Indians,  the  rapacity  of  this  wretch  had  been 
preying  upon  their  necessities,  and  a  poor  hunter  was  ac« 
tually  at  the  moment  pining  away  under  the  influence  of  his 
threats.  The  mighty  conjurer,  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
the  House,  began  to  trumpet  forth  his  powers,  boasting, 
among  other  things,  that  although  his  hands  and  feet  were 
tied  as  securely  as  possible,  yet  when  placed  in  a  conjuring- 
house,  he  would  speedily  disengage  himself  by  the  aid  of 
two  or  three  familiar  spirits,  who  were  attendant  on  his  call. 
He  was  instantly  taken  at  his  word,  and  that  his  exertions 
might  not  be  without  an  aim,  a  capot  or  greatcoat  was  pro- 
mised us  the  reward  of  his  success.  A  conjuring-house  hav- 
ing been  erected  in  the  usual  form,  that  is,  by  sticking  four 
willows  in  the  ground,  and  tying  their  tops  to  a  hoop  at  the 
height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  he  was  fettered  completely,  by 
winding  several  fathoms  of  rope  round  his  body  and  extremi- 
ties, and  placed  in  its  narrow  apartment,  not  exceeding  two 
feet  in  diameter.  A  moose-skin  being  then  thrown  over  the 
frame,  secluded  him  from  the  sight.   He  forthwith  began  to 
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chaunt  a  kind  of  liymn  in  a  very  monotonous  (one.   I'lie  rest 
of  the  Indians,  >vlio  seemed  in  some  doubt  respecting  tlie 
powers  of  a  devil  when  put  in  competition  with  those  of  a 
white  man,  ranged  themselves  around  and  watched  the  re- 
sult with  anxiety.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  for  a  long 
time.    The  conjurer  continued  his  song  at  intervals,  and  it 
was  occasionally  taken  up  by  those  without.     In  this  man- 
ner an  hour  and   a  half  elapsed;  but  at  length  attention, 
which  had  begun  to  flag,  was  roused  by  the  violent  shaking 
of  the  conjuring- house.    It  was  instantly  whispered  round 
the  circle,  that  at  least  one  devil  had  crept  under  the  moose- 
ekin.     But  it  proved  to  be  only  the  "  God-like  man"  trem- 
bling with  cold.  He  had  entered  the  lists,  stript  to  the 
skin,  and   the  thermometer  stood  very  low  that  evening. 
His  attempts  were  continued,  however,  with  considerable 
resolution  for  half  an  hour  longer,   when  he  reluctantly  srave 
in.   He  had  found  no  difficulty  in  slipping  through  the  noose 
when  it  was  formed  by  his  countrymen  ;  but  in  the  present 
instance,  the  knot  was  tied  by  Governor  Williams,  who  is 
an  expert  sailor.    After  this   unsuccessful  exhibition,  his 
credit  sunk  amazingly,  and  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  sneaking  away  from  the  fort. 

About  two  years  before  a  conjurer  paid  more  dearly  for  his 
temerity.  In  a  quarrel  with  an  Indian  he  threw  out  some 
obscure  threats  of  vengeance,  which  passed  unnoticed  at  the 
time,  but  were  afterwards  remembered.  They  met  in  tlip 
spring  at  Carlton  House,  after  passing  the  winter  in  ditfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  during  which  the  Indian's  child 
died.  The  conjurer  had  the  fully  to  boast  that  he  had  caused 
its  death,  and  the  enraged  father  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  both  these  Indians  were 
inhabitants  of  the  plains,  and  had  been  taught,  by  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  turbulent  Stone  Indians,  to  set  but  com- 
paratively little  value  on  the  life  of  a  man. 

During  their  visits  to  a  post,  they  are  suffered  to  enter 
every  apartment  in  the  house,  without  the  least  restraint, 
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and  although  articles  of  value  to  them  are  scattered  about, 
nothing  is  ever  missed.  They  scrupulously  avoid  moving 
any  thing  from  its  place,  although  they  are  often  prompted 
by  curiosity  to  examine  it.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  they 
carry  this  principle  to  a  degree  of  self«denial  which  vrould 
hardly  be  expected.  It  often  happens  that  meat,  which  has 
been  paid  for,  (if  the  poisonous  draught  it  procures  them  can 
be  considered  as  payment,)  is  left  at  their  lodges  until  a  con- 
venient opportunity  occurs  of  carrying  it  away.  They  will 
rather  pass  several  days  without  eating,  than  touch  the  meat 
thus  intrusted  to  their  charge,  even  when  there  exists  a 
prospect  of  replacing  it. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Crees  is  unbounded.  They  afford  a 
certain  asylum  to  the  hiilf-breed  children  when  deserted  by 
their  unnatural  white  fathers ;  and  the  infirm,  and  indeed 
every  individual  in  an  encampment,  share  the  provisions  of 
a  successful  hunger  as  long  as  they  last.  Fond  too  as  a  Cree 
is  of  spirituous  liquors,  he  is  not  happy  unless  all  his  neigh- 
bours partake  with  him.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  say 
what  share  ostentation  may  have  in  the  apparent  munificence 
in  the  latter  article ;  for  when  an  Indian,  by  a  good  hunt,  is 
enabled  to  treat  the  others  with  a  keg  of  rum,  he  becomes 
the  chief  of  a  night,  assumes  no  little  stateliness  of  manner, 
and  is  treated  with  deference  by  those  who  regale  at  his  ex- 
pence.  Prompted  also  by  the  desire  of  gaining  a  name,  they 
lavish  away  the  articles  they  purchase  at  the  trading  posts, 
and  are  well  satisfied  if  repaid  in  praise. 

The  Cree  women  are  not  in  general  treated  harshly  by 
their  husbands,  and  possess  considerable  influence  over  them. 
They  often  eat,  and  even  get  drunk,  in  consort  with  the 
men ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  labour,  however,  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  wife.  She  makes  the  hut,  cooks,  dresses  the 
skins,  and,  for  the  most  part,  carries  the  heaviest  load; 
but,  when  she  is  unable  to  perform  her  task,  the  husband 
does  not  consider  it  boupath  his  dignity  to  assist  her.  Capa- 
ble as  they  are  of  behaving  thus  kindly,  they  aff^ect  in  their 
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diseoarae  to  despite  the  softer  sex,  and  on  solemn  oocssions 
ivill  not  suffer  (hem  to  eat  before  them,  or  even  come  into 
their  presence.  In  this  they  are  countenanced  by  the  white 
residents,  most  of  whom  have  Indian  or  half-breed  wives, 
but  seem  afraid  of  treating  them  with  the  (wnderness  or  at- 
tention due  to  every  female,  lest  they  should  themseWes  be 
despised  by  the  Indians.  At  least,  this  is  the  only  reason 
they  assign  for  their  neglect  of  those  whom  they  make  part- 
ners of  their  beds,  and  mothers  of  their  children. 

When  a  hunter  marries  his  first  wife,  he  usually  takes  up 
his  abode  in  the  tent  of  his  father-in-law,  and  of  course 
hunts  for  the  family ;  but  when  he  becomes  a  father,  the  fa- 
milies are  at  liberty  to  separate,  or  remain  together,  as  their 
inclinations  prov^pt  them.  His  second  wife  is,  for  the  most 
part,  sister  of  th  ^  first,  but  not  necessarily  so;  for  an  Indian 
of  another  family  oft<>ii  presses  his  daughter  upon  a  hunter 
whom  he  knows  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  her  well.  The 
first  wife  always  remains  the  mistress  of  the  tent,  and  as- 
sumes an  authority  over  the  others,  which  is  not  in  every 
case  quietly  submitted  to.  It  may  be  remarked  that  while 
an  Tndian  resides  with  his  wife's  family,  it  is  extremely  im- 
proper for  his  mother-in-law  to  speak,  or  even  look  at  him ; 
and  when  she  has  a  communication  to  make,  it  is  the  eti- 
quette that  she  should  turn  her  back  upon  him,  and  address 
him  only  through  the  medium  of  a  third  person.  This  singu- 
lar custom  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  Indians,  if  it  really 
had  its  origin  in  the  cause  which  they  at  present  assign  for  it ; 
namely,  that  a  woman's  speaking  to  her  son-in-law  is  a  sure 
indication  of  her  having  conceived  a  criminal  affection  for 
him. 

Tattooing  is  almost  universal  with  the  Crees.  The  wo- 
men are  in  general  content  with  having  one  or  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  towards  the  angles  of 
the  lower  jaw  ;  but  some  of  the  men  have  tboir  bodies  co- 
vered with  a  great  variety  of  lines  and  figures.  It  seems  to 
be  considered  by  most  rather  as  a  proof  of  courage  than  an 
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ornftjnont,  the  o|)eratioo  Imnt^  T<»ry  painful,  and,  if  th« 
figures  are  numeroua  and  intricate,  lasting  ieveral  daye. 
The  liktcs  on  the  face  are  formed  by  dexterously  running  an 
ttwl  under  the  cuticle,  and  then  drawing*  cord,  dipt  in  char- 
coal and  water,  through  the  canal  thus  formed.  The  punc- 
tures on  the  body  are  farmed  by  needles  of  Tarieua  siiea  set 
in  a  franie.  A  number  of  hawk  bells  attached  to  this  frame, 
serve,  by  their  noise,  to  cover  the  Nuppressed  groans  of  the 
sufferer,  anil,  probably  for  the  same  reason,  the  process  19 
accompanied  with  singing.  An  indelible  stain  is  produced 
by  rubbing  a  little  finely-powdered  willow-chareoal  into  the 
punctures. 

In  the  month  of  May,  whilst  Dr.  Richardson  was  at  Carl- 
ton House,  a  Cree  hunter  resolved  upon  dedicating  several 
articles  to  one  of  his  deities  named  Kepoochikawn.  'I'he 
ceremony  took  place  in  a  sweating-house,  or,  as  it  may  be 
designated,  froin  its  more  important  use,  a  temple,  which 
was  erected  for  the  occasion  by  the  worshipper*s  two  wives. 
It  was  framed  of  arched  willows,  interlaced  so  as  to  form  n 
vault  capable  of  containing  ten  or  twelve  men,  ranged 
closely  side  by  side,  and  high  enough  to  admit  of  their  sit- 
ting erect.  It  was  very  similar  in  shnpe  to  an  oven,  or  the 
kraal  of  a  Hottentot,  and  was  closely  covered  with  moose 
skins,  except  at  the  east  end,  which  was  left  open  for  a 
door.  Near  the  centre  of  the  building  there  was  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  which  contained  ten  or  twelve  red-hot  stones, 
liaving  a  few  leaves  strewed  around  them.  When  the  wo- 
men had  completed  the  preparations,  the  hunter  made  his 
appearance,  perfectly  naked,  carrying  in  his  hand  an  image 
of  Kepoochikawn,  rudely  carved,  and  about  two  feet  long. 
He  placed  his  god  at  the  upper  end  of  the  sweating-house, 
with  his  face  towards  the  door,  and  proceeded  to  tie  round 
its  neck  his  offerings,  consisting  of  a  cotton  handkerchief,  a 
looking-glass,  a  tin  pan,  a  piece  of  ribband,  and  a  bit  of  to- 
bacco, which  be  had  procured  the  same  day,  at  the  expense 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  skins.     Whilst  he  was  thus  occupied. 
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•pveral  utiier  Crees,  who  were  encamped  in  the  Mlighbour- 
huud,  bttviiig  been  iutonned  of  wliat  wai  going  on,  arrivcdf 
and  »(iippiiig  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  entered,  and 
ranged  tiieHiselves  on  each  side ;  the  hunter  himself  squatted 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  Kepoochilcawn. 

The  hunter,  who  tliroughout  officiated  as  high  priest,  com* 
menced  by  making  a  speech  to  Kepoochikawn,  in  which  lie 
requested  him  to  be  prupitious,  told  him  of  the  value  of  the 
things  now  presented,  and  cautioned  him  against  ingratitude. 
This  oration  was  delivered  in  a  monotonous  tone,  and  with 
great  rapidity  of  utterance,  and  the  speaker  retained  hi!» 
squatting  posture,  but  turned  his  face  to  his  god.     At  its 
conclusion,  the  priest  began  a  hymn,  of  which  the  burthen 
was,  **  I  will  walk  with  God,  I  will  go  with  the  animal  ;** 
and  at  the  end  of  each  stanxa,  the  rest  joined  in  an  insigni- 
ficant chorus.     He  next  took  up  a  calumet,  filled  with  a 
minture  of  tobacco  and  bear*  berry  leaves,  and  holding  its 
stem  by  the  middle,  in  a  horisontal  position,  over  the  hot 
stones,  turned  it  slowly  in  a  circular  manner,  following  the 
course  of  the  sun.     Its  mouth-piece  being  then  with  much 
formality  held  for  a  few  ueconds  to  the  face  of  KepoocbU 
kawn,  it  was  next  presented  to  the  earth,  having  been  pre- 
viously turned  a  second  time  ove.r  the  hut  stones  ;  and  after- 
wards, with  equal  ceremony,  pointed  in  succession  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  sky  ;  then  drawing  a  few  whifis  from  the 
valuiDet  himself,  he  handed  it  to  his  left-hand  neighbour,  by 
whom  it  was  gravely  passed   round  the  circle.     When  ihm 
tobacco  was  exhausted  by  passing  several  times  round,  the 
hunter  made  another  speeoh,  similar  to  the  former  ;  btU  was, 
if  possible,  still  more  urgent  in  his  requests.     A  second 
hymn  followed,   and  a  quantity  of  water  being  sprinkled  on 
the  hot  stones,  the  attendants  were  ordered  to  close  the 
temple,  which  they  did,  by  very  carefully  covering  it  up 
witli  mouse-skins.    They  continued  in  the  vapour-  bath  for 
thirty-five  minutes,  during  which  time  a  third  siieecli  was 
made,  and  a  hymn  uas  sung,  and  water  uccusiunaUy  spriu- 
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kl«d  un  the  ttoira,  which  still  retained  much  heat,  ai  wa« 
evident  from  the  hiasing  noise  they  onade.  The  coverings 
were  then  thrown  off,  and  the  poor  half-stewed  worshippers 
exposed  freely  to  the  air  ;  but  they  kept  their  squatting  pos- 
tures until  a  fourth  speech  was  made,  in  which  the  deity  was 
strongly  reminded  of  the  value  of  the  gifts,  and  exhorted  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  shewing  his  gratitude.  The  ce- 
remony concluded  by  (he  sweaters  scampering  down  to  the 
river,  and  plunging  into  the  stream.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  door  of  the  temple,  and,  of  course,  the  face  of  the 
god,  was  turned  to  the  rising  sun  ;  and  the  spectaturs  were 
desired  not  to  block  up  entirely  the  front  of  the  building,  but 
to  leave  a  lane  for  the  entrance  or  exit  of  some  influence  of 
wliiich  they  cuuld  not  give  a  correct  description.  Several 
Indians,  who  lay  on  the  outiiide  of  the  sweating- house  as 
spectators,  seemed  to  regard  the  proceedings  with  very  Ut- 
ile awe,  and  were  extremely  free  in  the  remarks  and  jokes 
they  passed  upon  the  condition  of  the  sweaters,  and  even  of 
Kepoochikawn  himself.  One  of  them  luade  a  remark,  that 
the  shawl  would  have  been  much  better  bestowed  upon  himT 
self  than  upon  Ke^^oochikawn,  H*/.f,  the  same  fellpw  after* 
wards  stripf^ed  and  joined  in  iaa  ceremony. 

Dr.  Richardson  took  an  opporiunify  of  asking  a  com- 
nmnicative  old  Indian,  of  the  Blackt'oot  nation,  his  opinioi^ 
of  a  future  state  ;  he  replied,  that  they  had  heard  from 
their  fathers,  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  have  to  8cram-<> 
ble  with  great  labour  up  the  sides  of  a  steep  mountain, 
upon  attaining  the  summit  of  which  they  are  rewarded  with 
the  prospect  of  an  extensive  plain,  abounding  in  all  sorts 
of  game,  and  inters|)ersed  here  and  there  miL  new  tent&> 
pitched  in  agreeable  situations.  Whilst  they  arc  ah  jrbe'l 
in  the  contemplation  of  this  delightful  scene,  they  are  de- 
scried by  the  inhabitants  uf  the  happy  land,  who,  clothed 
in  new  skin- dresses,  approach  and  welcome  wilh  every  de- 
monstratioii  of  kindness  those  Indians  who  have  led  good 
lives :  but  the  bad  Indians   who  have  imbued  their  L^nds  in 
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the  blood  of  their  countrymen,  are  told  to  return  from 
whence  they  came,  and  without  more  ceremony  precipitated 
down  the  steep  sidea  of  the  mountain. 

^omen  who  have  been  guilty  of  infanticide,  never  reach 
the  mountain  at  all,  but  are  compelled  to  hover  round  the 
»eat8  of  their  crimes,  with  branohea  of  trees  tied  to  their 
legs.  The  melancholy  sounds  which  are  heard  in  the  still 
summer  evenings,  and  which  the  ignorance  of  the  white  peo- 
ple consider  as  the  screams  of  the  guat-suckers,  are  really, 
according  to  the  old  Indian's  account,  the  moaning^  of  these 
unhappy  beings. 

The  Crees  have  somewhat  similar  notions,  but  as  they  in- 
habit a  country  widely  different  frum  the  mountainous  lands 
ofthe  Blackfoot  Indians,  the  difficulty  of  their  journey  lies 
in  walking  along  a  slender  and  slippery  tree,  laid  as  a  bridge 
across  a  rapid  stream  of  stinking  and  muddy  water.  The 
night  owl  is  regarded  by  the  Crees  with  the  same  dread  that 
it  has  been  viewed  by  other  nations.  One  small  species, 
which  is  known  to  them  by  its  melancholy  nocturnal  hootings, 
(for  fu  it  never  appears  in  the  day,  few  even  of  the  hunters 
have  ever  seen  it,)  is  particularly  ominous.  They  call  it  the 
cheepai-peethees,  or  death  bird,  and  never  fail  to  whistle 
when  they  hear  its  notCr  If  it  does  not  reply  to  the  thistle 
by  its  hootings,  the  speedy  death  of  the  inquirer  is  augured. 

When  a  Cree  dies,  that  part  of  his  property  which  he  has 
not  given  away  before  his  death,  is  burned  with  him,  and  his 
relations  take  care  to  place  near  the  grave  little  heaps  of 
fire-wood,  food,  pieces  of  tobacco,  and  such  things  as  he  is 
likely  to  need  in  his  journey.  Similar  offerings  are  made 
when  they  revisit  the  grave,  and  as  kettles,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  value,  are  sometimes  offered,  they  are  frequently 
carried  off  by  passengers,  yet  the  relations  are  not  ilis- 
pleased,  provided  sufficient  respect  has  been  shewn  to  the 
dead,  by  putting  some  other  article,  although  of  inferior 
value,  in  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  taken  away. 

'I'jie  Cp^es  are  wont  to  celebrate  the  returns  of  the  so^ona 
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by  religSuttS  •festitala,  but  w«  are  unable  to  desoribe  the  ee<^ 
reraonial  in  use  on  these  joyous  ocoaaions  from  ].c:sQn8l  ob* 
servation.  The  following  brief  notice  of  a  fea»»y  ^rhioh  waa 
given  by  an  old  Cree  chief,  according  (o  his  annual  eustom, 
on  the  first  croaking  of  the  frogs,  is  drawn  up  from  th9  tn> 
formation  of  one  of  the  guestn.  A  large  oblong  tent,  or 
iodide,  was  prepared  for  the  important  occasion  by  the  men 
of  the  party,  none  of  the  women  being  suffered  to  interfere, 
ft  faced  the  sietting  sun,  and  great  care  was  taken  that  every 
thing  about  U  should  be  as  neat  and  clean  as  possible.  Thrr  e 
fire  places  were  raised  within  it,  at  equal  distances,  and  lit- 
tle holes  were  dug  in  the  oornersy  to  contain  the  ashes  of 
their  pipes.  la  a  recess,  at  its  upper  end,  one  large  image 
of  Kepoocliikawn,  and  many  smaller  ones,  were  ranged  with 
their  fsces  towards  the  door.  The  food  was  prepared  by  ihti 
chief's  wifcr  ^nd  consisted  of  murrow  pemmioan,  berries 
boiled  with  fat,  and  various  other  delicacies  that  had  becrt 
preserved  for  the  occasion. 

The  preparations  being  completed,  and  a  slave,  who:n  thtf 
chief  had  taken  in  war,  having  warned  the  guests  to  the  feast 
by  the  mysterious?  word  peenasheway,  they  came,  dressed 
out  in  their  best  garments,  and  ranged  themselves  according 
to  their  seniority,  the  eldest  seating  themselves  next  th«( 
chief  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  young  men  near  the  door. 

The  chief  commenced  by  addressing  his  deities  in  an  ap^ 
prnpriate  speech,  in  which  he  told  them,  that  he  had  ha**- 
tened,  as  soon  as  summer  was  indicated  by  the  croaking  of 
the  frogs,  to  solicit  their  favour  for  himself  and  his  young 
men,  and  hoped  that  they  would  send  him  a  pleasant  and 
plentiful  season.  His  oration  was  concluded  by  an  invoca> 
tion  to  all  the  animals  in  the  ls>nd,  and  a  signal  being  given 
to  tiie  slave  at  the  door,  he  invited  them  severally  by  their 
names  to  come  and  partake  of  he  feast. 

The  Cree  chief  having  by  this  very  general  invitation  dis- 
played his  unbounded  hospitality,  next  ordered  one  of  the 
y<M!iig  men  to  distribute  a  mess  to  each  of  the  guests.     This 
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W2.8  d«ne  in  new  ditihet  of  birch  bark  ;  and  the  utmost  dili- 
genoe  wrji  displayed  in  emptying  then  ^t  bf^ng  considered 
extremely  improper  in  a  man  to  leave  any  part  of  that  which 
is  placed  before  him  on  such  occas'ons.  It  is  not  inconsistent 
with  good  manner?,  however, but  rather  considered  as  apiece 
of  politeness,  that  a  i^uest  who  had  been  too  libf  rally  supplied, 
Hhuuld  hand  the  surplus  to  his  neighbour,  When  the  viands 
had  disappeared,  each  filled  hiK  calumet  and  began  to  smoke 
with  great  assiduity,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  several 
songs  were  sung  to  the  responsive  sounds  of  the  drum,  and 
seeseequay,  their  usual  accompaniments. 

The  Cree  drum  isdouble-headed,  but  possessing  very  little 
depth,  it  strongly  resembles  a  tambourine  in  shape.  It^  want 
ut'  depth  is  compensated,  however,  by  its  diameter,  which 
frequently  exceeds  three  feet.  It  is  covered  with  rooose- 
skin  parchment,  and  painted  with  rude  figures  of  men  and 
beastS)  having  various  fantastic  additions,  and  is  beat  with  « 
stick.  The  seeseequay  is  merely  a  rattle,  formed  by  enclos- 
ing a  few  grains  of  shot  in  a  piece  uf  dried  hide.  These  two 
instruments  are  used  in  all  their  religious  ceremonies,  except 
those  which  take  place  in  a  8weatiiig>house. 

A  Cree  places  great  reliance  on  his  drum,  and  T  cannot  ad- 
duce a  stronger  instance  than  that  of  the  poor  man  who  is 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  page,  as  having  lost  his  only  child 
by  famine,  almost  withui  sight  of  the  fort.  Notwithstanding 
his  exhausted  state,  he  travelled  with  an  enormous  drum  tied 
to  his  back. 

Many  of  the  Crees  make  vows  to  abstain  from  particular 
kinds  of  food,  either  for  a  specific  time,  or  for  the  remainder 
of  their  life,  esteeming  such  abstinence  to  be  a  certain  means 
of  acquiring  some  supernatural  powers,  or  at  leastol  entailing 
upon  themselves  a  suci^ession  of  good  fortune. 

One  of  the  wives  of  the  Carlton  hunter,  of  whom  we  hnvc 
already  spoken  as  the  worshipper  of  Kepoochikawn,  made  a 
determination  not  to  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  Wawatikeesh,  or 
American  stag  ;  but  during  our  abode  at  that  place,  she  was 
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induced  (o  feed  heartily  upon  it,  through  th«  inteiitionai  <ie- 
eeit  lA'  lier  husband,  who  told  her  that  it  was  buffalo  meat. 
When  she  had  finished  her  meal,  herhusban^  told  her  of  the 
trick,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  terror  with  which  she  con- 
teiii)>lated  the  consequences  of  the  involuntary  breach  of  her 
vow.  Vows  of  this  nature  are  often  made  by  a  Cree  before 
he  joins  a  war  party,  and  they  sometimes,  like  the  eastern 
bonzes,  walk  for  a  certain  number  of  days  on  all  fours,  or  im- 
pose upon  themselves  some  other  penance,  equally  ridiculous. 
By  such  means  the  Cree  warrior  becomes  godlike;  but  unless 
he  kills  an  enemy  before  his  return,  his  newly- acquired 
powers  are  estimated  to  be  productive  in  future  of  some 
direful  consequence  to  himself. 

As  the  parly  did  not  witness  any  of  the  Cree  dances  them- 
selves, it  may  be  remarked,  that  like  the  other  North  Ameri- 
can nations,  they  are  accustomed  to  practice  that  amusement 
on  meeting  with  strange  tribes,  before  going  to  war,  and  on 
other  solemn  occasions. 

The  habitual  intoxication  of  the  Cumberland  House  Creea 
has  induced  such  a  disregard  of  personal  appearance,  that 
they  are  squalid  and  dirty  in  the  extreme ;  hence  a  minute 
description  ut'  their  clothing  would  be  by  no  means  interesting. 
The  dress  of  the  male  consists  of  a  blanket  thrown  over  the 
shoulders,  a  leathern  shirt  or  jacket,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  tied 
round  the  middle.  The  women  have  in  addition  a  long  petti- 
coat ;  and  both  sexes  wear  a  kind  of  wide  hose,  which  reach- 
ing from  the  ankle  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  are  suspended 
by  strings  to  the  girdle.  These  hose,  eras  they  are  termed, 
Indian  stockings,  are  commonly  ornamented  with  beads  or 
ribands,  and  from  their  convenience,  have  been  universally 
adopted  by  the  white  residents,  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
winter  clothing.  Their  shoes,  or  rather  short  boots,  for  they 
tie  round  the  ankle,  are  made  of  soft  dressed  moose-skins, 
and  during  the  winter  they  wrap  several  pieces  of  blanket 
round  their  feet. 

They  are  fond  of  European  articles  of  dress,  considering 
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Jieir  own  dress  as  inferior. — ^Tl\e  females  strive  to  imitate 
he  wives  of  the  traders,  wearing  shawls  and  printed  calicoes 
when  they  can  prociire  them;  "but  their  ciiitdratdf  usiiig:  fat 
to  grease  their  hair  and  faces  soon  render  all  these  garnicnts 
so  dirty  and  filthy,  that  they  los0  very  socm  fhdf  original 
appearance,  and  Bend  forth  an  effluvia  of  a  most  disa^eeable 
nature.  ■  ^ 

They  form  a  kind  of  cradle  for  their  infants,  which  is  ex- 
tremely suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  is  formed  of  a  bag 
bedded  with  bog  moss,  and  may  be  suspended  to  a  tree,  or 
hung  on  the  parent's  back  in  the  most  secure  and  comfortable 
manner. 

It  may  be  profitaTjle  to  the  reader  (amidst  the  many  ills  he 
thinks  he  has  to  bear)  to  compare  his  own  state,  and  the 
comforts  he  possesses,  with  those  enjoyed  by  these  poor  Indi- 
ans. The  most  distressed  state  of  society  in  -  Great  Britain, 
is  comfort,  ease,  and  security,  compared  with  that  of  these 
people.  While  describing  the  character  of  these  Indians, 
the  following  account  of  other  tribes  recited  by  John  Eliot,  a 
missionary,  many  years  among  them,  may  be  added.  He  says, 
their  housing  is  nothing  but  a  few  mats  tied  abdut  poles  fas- 
toned  in  the  earth ;  their  clothing  is  but  the  skin  of  a  beast, 
covering  their  hind-parts,  their  fore-parts  having  but  a  little 
apron  where  nature  calls  for  secresy ;  their  diet  has  not  a 
greater  dainty  than  their  noV  hick,  that  is,  a  spoonful  of 
parched  meal,  with  a  spoonful  of  water,  which  will  strengthen 
them  to  travel  a  day  together ;  except  we  should  mention  the 
flesh  of  deers,  bears,  moose,  rackoons,  and  the  like,  which 
they  have  when  they  can  catch  them :  as  also  a  little  fish, 
which  if  they  would  preserve,  it  is  by  drying,  not  by  salt- 
ing ;  for  they  had  not  a  grain  of  salt  in  the  world,  I  think,  till 
we  bestowed  it  on  them.  Their  physic  includes,  (excepting  a 
few  odd  specifics,  which  some  of  them  encounter  certain  cases 
with,)  nothing  hardly,  but  a  hot-house,  or  a  powaw ;  their 
hot  hoiise  is  a  little  cave,  eight  feet  over ;  where,  after  they 
have  terrlblv  heated  it,  n  crew  of  them  go  sit  and  swe«»* 
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and  smoke  for  an  hour  together,  and  then  iiumeduitely  run 
into  some  very  cold  adjacent  brook,  without  the  least  mischief 
to  them.  In  this  way  they  recover  themselves  of  some 
diseases ;  hut  in  most  of  their  dangerous  distempers,  powaw 
must  he  sent  for ;  that  is,  a  priest,  who  has  more  familiarity 
with  Satan  than  his  neighbours ;  this  conjurer  comes  and 
roars,  and  howls,  and  uses  magical  ceremonies  over  the  sick 
man,  and  is  well  paid  for  it  when  he  has  done.  If  this  dc 
not  effect  the  cure,  ''the  man^s  time  is  come,  and  there 
\is  an  end." 

They  live  in  a  country  full  of  the  best  ship -timber  undei 
heaven,  but  never  saw  a  ship  till  some  came  from  Europe 
hither ;  and  then  they  were  scared  out  of  their  wits,  to  see 
the  monster  come  sailing  in,  and  spitting  fire  with  a  mighty 
noise  out  of  her  floating  side.  They  cross  the  water  in 
canoes  made  sometimes  of  trees  which  they  burn  and  hew 
till  they  have  hollowed  them;  and  sometimes  of  oarks, 
which  they  stitch  into  a  light  sort  of  vessel,  to  be  easily 
carried  over  land  j  if  they  are  over-set,  it  is  but  a  little  pad- 
ling  like  a  dog,  and  they  are  soon  where  they  were. 

Their  way  of  living  is  infinitely  barbarous :  the  men  are 
most  abominably  slothful;  making  their  poor  squaws,  or 
wives,  plant  and  dress  and  barn  and  beat  their  corn,  and 
build  their  wigwams  for  them.  In  the  mean  time,  theii 
chief  employment,  when  they  will  condescend  unto  any, 
is  that  of  hunting ;  wherein  they  will  go  out  some  scores, 
if  not  hundreds  of  them  in  a  company,  driving  all  befoie 
them. 

They  continue  in  a  place  till  they  have  burnt  ap  aii  tne 
wood  thereabouts,  and  then  they  pluck  up  stakes,  to  follow 
the  wood  which  they  cannot  fetch  home  unto  themselves 
Hence,  when  they  inquire  about  the  English,  "  vvhv  come 
they  hither  ?"  they  very  learnedly  determine  the  case.  ''  it 
was  because  they  wanted  firing." 

Their  division  of  time  is  by  sleeps,  and  moons,  ana  wni- 
lers    and  by  lodging  abroad  they  have  somewhat  observed 
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the  mutions  of  the  stars ;  among  which  it  nas  been  sarDnt^ 
iig  to  find,  that  they  have  always  callea  Chailes*s  Wtxih 
by  the  name  of  Paukunnawaw,  or  the  Bear,  which  is  thi 
name  whereby  Europeans  also  have  distinguishea  it.  More 
over,  they  have  little  if  any  traditions  among  them  worthy 
of  our  notice ;  and  reading  and  writing  is  altogether  un- 
known to  them,  though  there  is  a  rock  or  two  in  the  counirv 
that  has  unaccountable  characters  engraved  upon  it»  An 
the  religion  they  have,  amounts  unto  thus  much  :  they  be- 
lieve that  there  are  many  gods,  who  made  and  own  tne 
several  nations  of  the  world ;  of  which  a  certain  great  god 
in  the  south-west  regions  of  heaven,  bears  the  greatest 
figure.  They  believe  that  every  remarkable  creature  has  a 
peculiar  god  within  it,  or  about  it:  there  is  with  them  a 
sun-god,  a  moon-god,  and  the  like ;  and  they  cannot  con- 
ceive but  that  the  fire  might  be  a  kind  of  god,  inasmuch  as 
a  spark  of  it  will  soon  produce  very  strange  effects.  They 
believe  that  when  any  good  or  ill  happens  to  them,  there  is 
the  favour  or  the  anger  of  a  god  expressed  in  it ;  and  hence« 
as  in  a  time  of  calamity,  they  keep  a  dance,  or  a  day  of  ex- 
travagant ridiculous  devotions  to  their  god;  so  in  a  time  of 
prosperity,  they  likewise  have  a  feast,  wherein  they  also 
make  presents  one  unto  another.  Finally,  they  believe  that 
their  chief  god,  Kautantowiti  made  a  man  and  woman  of 
a  stone ;  which,  upon  dislike,  he  broke  to  pieces,  and  made 
another  man  and  woman  of  a  tree,  which  were  the  fountains 
of  all  mankind  ;  and,  that  we  all  have  in  us  immortal  souls, 
which,  if  we  are  godly,  shall  go  to  a  splendid  entertainment 
with  Kautantowit ;  but  otherwise,  must  wander  about  in  a 
restless  horror  for  ever.  But  if  you  say  to  them  any  thing 
of  a  resurrection,  they  will  reply  upon  you,  "  I  shall  never 
relieve  it." 

Eliot  saw  the  Indians  using  many  parables  in  their  dis- 
courses ;  much  given  to  anointing  their  heads ;  mucn  oe- 
dghted  in  dancing,  especially  after  victories;  compunufj;: 
their  times  by  nights  and  monthc  •  oivinc  dowries  for  wives ; 
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causing  their  women  to  dwell  by  themselves  at  certal 
seasons,  fur  secret  causes;  and  accustoming  themselves  to 
grievous  mournings  and  yellings  for  the  dead;  all  which 
were  usual  things  among  the  Israelites.  They  have  too  a 
great  unkindness  for  swine ;  Imt  I  suppose  that  is  because 
our  hogs  devour  the  clams,  which  are  a  dainty  with  them. 
Eliot  also  saw  some  learned  men  looking  for  the  lost  Israel- 
ites among  the  Indians  in  America,  and  counting  that  the} 
had  good  reasons  for  so  doing.  And  a  few  small  arguments 
or  indeed  but  conjectures,  meeting  with  a  favourable  dispo 
8ition  in  the  hearer,  will  carry  some  conviction  with  them. 
He  saw  likewise  the  judgments  threatened  unto  the  Israel- 
ites of  old,  strangely  fulfilled  upon  the  Indians ;  particularly 
that,  "  Ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  your  sons,"  which  is  done 
with  exquisite  cruelties  upon  the  prisoners  that  they  take 
from  one  another  in  their  battles. 

The  first  step  which  Eliot  judged  necessary  to  be  taken 
by  him,  was  to  learn  the  Indian  language,  for  he  saw  them 
80  stupid  and  senseless,  that  they  would  never  so  much  as  in 
quire  after  the  religion  of  the  strangers  who  came  into  the 
country,  much  less  would  they  so  far  imitate  them  as  to  leave 
off  their  way  of  living,  that  they  might  be  partakers  of  an 
spiritual  advantage,  unless  he  could  first  address  them  in 
language  of  their  own.     He  hired  a  native  to  teach  him,  and 
with  a  laborious  care  and  skill,  reduced  it  into  a  grammar, 
which  afterwards  he  published.     If  their  alphabet  be  short, 
the  words  composed  of  it  are  long  enough  to  tire  the  pa- 
tience of  any  scholar  in  the  world.     One  would  think  they 
had  been  gi'owing  ever  since  Babel,  unto  the  dimensions  to 
which  they  are  now  extended.     For  instance,  Nummatche- 
kodtantamooonganunnonash,  signifies  no  more  in  English 
than   our  lusts;    and  to   translate  our  loves,   it  must  be 
nothing  shorter  than  Noowomantammooonkanunonnash.   We 
find  in  all  this  language  there  is  not  the  least  affinity  to, 
or  derivation  fiom  any  European  speech  that  we  arc  ac- 
'laintcd   with.    This  tedious  language  Eliot  quickly  be^ 
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feire  a  masier  of;  he  employed  a  witty  Indian,  who  aist 
:8pokJ  EngHsh  well,  for  his  assistance  in  it ;  and  compilrng 
so  me  discourses  by  his  help,  he  would  single  out  a  word,  a 
DO  un,  a  verb,  and  pursue  it  through  all  its  variations.  Hav- 
ing  finished  his  grammar,  at  the  close  he  writes,  "  Prayers 
and  pains,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  will  do  any 
thing  !*'  and  being  by  his  prayers  and  pains  thus  furnished, 
he  set  himself  to  preuch  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
among  these  desolate  outcasts. 

V  The  North-west  Company  wtts  formed  originally  by  the 
merchants  of  Montreal,  who  wisely  considered  that  the  fur 
trade  might  be  carried  on  to  those  distant  parts  of  the  con 
tinent,  inhabited  solely  by  Indians,  with  more  security  and 
greater  profit,  if  they  joined  together  in  a  body,  than  if  they 
continued  to  trade  separately.  The  stock  of  the  company 
was  divided  into  forty  shares ;  and  as  the  number  of  mer- 
chants in  the  town  at  that  time  was  not  veiy  great,  this  ar- 
rangement afforded  an  opportunity  to  every  one  of  them  to 
join  in  the  company  if  they  thought  proper. 

The  company  principally  carries  on  its  trade  by  means  of 
the  Utawas  or  Grand  River,  that  falls  into  the  St.  Law- 
renv,e  about  thirty  miles  above  Montreal,  and  which  forms 
by  its  confluence  with  that  river,  "  Le  Lac  de  Deux  Mon- 
tagues et  le  Lac  St.  Louis,"  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Moun- 
tains  and  the  Lake  of  St.  Louis,  wherein  are  several  large 
islands.  To  convey  the  furs  down  this  river,  they  make  use 
of  canoes,  formed  of  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  some  of 
which  are  upon  such  a  large  scale  that  they  are  capable 
of  containing  two  tons,  but  they  seldom  put  so  much  in 
them,  especially  on  this  river,  U  being  in  many  places 
shallow,  rapid,  and  full  of  rocks,  and  contains  no  less  than 
tliirty-two  portages. 

These  canoes  are  navigated  by  the  French  Canadians, 
who  are  particularly  fond  of  the  employment,  preferring  it 
In  general  to  that  of  cultivating  the  ground.  A.  fleet  of 
them  sets  off  from  Montreal  about  the  month  of  May,  ladeu 
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vith  provmonS}  consisting  chiefly  of  biscuit  and  salt  pork 
fufficient  to  last  the  crews  till  their  return,  and  also  wi^b 
he  articles  given  in  barter  to  the  Indians.    At  some  of  the 
«hallow  places  in  the  river,  it  is  sufficient  if  the  men  merely 
get  out  of  the  canoes,  and  push  them  on  into  the  deep 
irater ;  but  at  others,  where  there  are  dangerous  rapids  and 
sharp  rocks,  it  is  necessary  for  the  men  to  unlade  the  ca- 
noes,  and  carry  both  them  and  the  cargoes  on  their  shoulders 
till  they  come  again  to  a  safe  part  of  the  river.    At  nigb 
they  drag  the  canoes  upon  shore,  light  a  fire,  cook  thei 
provisions  for  the  following  day,  and  sleep  upon  the  groun 
wrapped  up  in  their  blanketsii    If  it  happens  to  rain  ver 
hard,  they  sometimes  shelter  themselves  with  boughs  o 
trees,  but  in  general  they  remain  under  the  canopy  of  hei^ 
ven,  without  any  covering  but  their  blankets :  they  copy  ex 
actly  the  Indian  mc|de  of  life  on  these  occasions,  and  many 
of  them  even  wear  the  Indian  dresses,  which  they  find  more 
convenient  than  their  own. 

Having  ascended  the  Utawas  River  for  about  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles,  which  it  takes  them  about  eighteen 
days  to  perform,  they  then  cross  by  a  portage  into  I/ake 
Nispissing,  and  from  this  lake  by  another  portage  they  ge* 
upon  French  River,  that  falls  into  Lake  Huron  on  the 
north>east  side ;  then  coasting  along  this  last  lake,  they 
pass  through  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  where  there  is  another 
portage  into  Lake  Superior ;  and  coasting  aftervards  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  they  come  to  the  Grand  Por- 
tage on  the  north-west  side  of  it ;  from  hence,  by  a  chain  of 
small  lakes  and  rivers,  they  proceed  on  to  the  Rainy  Lake 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  beyond 
it.  through  Lake  Winnipeg,  &c. 

The  canoes,  however,  which  go  so  for  up  the  country 
never  return  the  same  year ;  those  intended  to  bring  bacl 
cargoes  immediately,  stop  at  the  Grand  Portage,  where  the 
furs  are  collected  ready  for  them  bv  the  agents  of  the  ccm- 
j)any.    Tlie  fuvs  are  made  up  in  packs  of  a  certain  weight. 
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and  a  particular  number  is  put  iuto  each  canoe.    By  know- 
ing thus  the  exact  weight  of  every  pack,  there  can  he  no 
embezzlement ;  and  at  the  portages  there  is  no  time  wasted 
in  allotting  to  each  man  his  load,  every  one  being  obliged  to  ' 
carry  so  many  packs. 

At  the  Grand  Forta|B;e,  and  along  that  immense  chain  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  which  extend  beyond  Lake  Superior,  the 
company  has  regular  posts,  where  the  agents  reside ;  and 
with  such  astonishing  enterprize  and  industry  have  the  affairs 
of  this  company  been  carried  on,  that  trading  posts  are  esta- 
blished within  five  hundred  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  first  attempt  which  Mr.  M'Kenzie  made  to  pene- 
trate to  the  ocean,  he  set  out  early  in  the  spring  from  the  re- 
motest  of  the  posts  belonging  to  the  company.  He  took 
with  him  a  sinr^le  canoe,  and  a  party  of  chosen  men ;  and 
after  passing  over  prodigious  tracts  of  land,  never  before 
traversed  by  any  white  person,  at  last  came  to  a  large  river. 
Here  the  canoe,  which  was  carried  by  the  men  on  their 
shoulders,  was  launched,  and  having  all  embarked,  they 
proceeded  dowm  the  stream.  From  the  course  this  river 
took  for  a  very  great  distance,  Mr.  M'Kenzie  was  led  to 
imagine  that  it  was  one  of  those  rivers  he  was  in  quest  of; 
namely,  one  which  emptied  itself  into  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
bnt  at  the  end  of  several  weeks,  during  which  they  had 
worked  their  way  downward  with  great  eagerness,  he  was 
convinced,  from  the  gradual  inclination  of  the  river  towards 
another  quarter,  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken  ;  and  that 
it  was  one  of  those  immense  rivers,  so  numerous  on  the  con 
tinent  of  North  America,  that  ran  into  Baffin's  Bay,  or  th» 
Arctic  Ocean. 

The  paity  was  now  in  a  very  critical  situation;  the  sea 
son  was  far  advanced,  and  the  length  of  way  which  they 
had  to  return  was  prodigious.  If  they  attempted  to  go  back» 
and  were  overtaken  by  winter,  they  must  in  all  probabilit* 
perish  for  want  of  provisions  in  an  uninhabited  countiy ;  i{ 
on  the  contarry,  they  made  up  their  iwnds  to  spend  the  ^' '"  • " ' 
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vrhere  they  were,  they  had  no  time  to  lose  in  ouildiiig 
huui.  «nd  going  out  to  hunt  and  fish,  that,  they  might  have 
sufficient  stores  to  support  them  throflgh  that  dreary  season. 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  represented  the  matter,  in  the  most  opea 
terms,  to  his  men^  and  left  it  to  themselves  to  determine  the 
part  they  woula  take.  The  meu  were  for  going  back  at  all 
hazaras;  ana  the  result  was,  that  they  reached  their  frifnds 
in  safety.  The  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with,  and 
the  exertions  they  made  in  returning,  were  almost  surpass- 
ing belief* 

In  the  second  expedition  entered  upon  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie, 
and  which  succeeded  to  his  wishes,  he  set  out  in  the  same 
manner,  well  provided  with  several  different  things,  which 
he  found  the  want  of  in  the  first  expedition.  He  was  ex 
tremely  well  furnished  this  time  with  astronomical  instru 
ments,  and  in  particular  with  a  go'^d  time-piece,  that  he 
procuied  from  London.  He  to  :k  a  co  arse  somewhat  differoi  t 
from  iue  first,  and  passed  through  many  nations  of  Indians 
who  had  never  before  seen  the  face  of  a  white  man,  among?', 
some  uf  whom  he  was  for  a  time  in  imminent  danger ;  but 
he  louriQ  means  at  last  to  conciliate  their  good  will.  From 
some  of  these  Indians  he  learned,  that  there  was  a  ridge  ol 
mountains  at  a  little  distance,  beyond  which  the  rivers  all 
ran  in  a  western  direction.  Having  engaged  some  of  them 
therefore  for  guides,  he  proceeded  according  to  their  direc- 
tions until  he  came  to  the  mountains,  and  after  ascending 
them  with  prodigious  labour,  found,  to  his  great  satisfaction, 
that  the  account  the  Indians  had  given  was  trtie,  and  that 
the  rivers  on  the  opposite  side  did  indeed  all  run  to  the 
west.  He  followed  the  course  of  one  of  them,  and  finally 
came  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  not  far  from  Nootka  Sound, 

Here  he  wa<i  given  to  understand  by  the  natives,  and  their 
account  was  confirmed  by  the  sight  of  some  little  articles 
they  had  amongst  them,  that  an  English  vessel  had  quitted 
the  coast  only  six  weeks  before.    This  was  a  great  mortii 
cation  to  Mr.  M'Kcnzie>  for  had  there  been  a  ship  on  the 
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coast,  he  would  most  0iu\\y  have  embarked  in  it  rather  than 
oiicoimter  the  same  dirtieultics,  and  be  exposed  to  the  same 
perils,  which  he  had  experienced  in  getting  there ;  however 
tliere  was  no  alteniative ;  he  set  out  after  a  short  time  on 
his  journey  back  again,  and  ^laving  fuund  his  canoe  quite 
safe  under  some  bushes,  near  the  head  of  the  river,  whero 
he  had  hid  it,  together  with  some  provisions,  lest  on  going 
down  to  the  coast  the  natives  might  have  proved  unfriendly, 
and  have  cut  off  his  retrciit  by  seizing  upon  it,  he  finally 
arrived  at  one  of  the  trading  posts  in  security. 

Many  other  individuals  belonging  to  the  North-west 
Company,  before  Mr.  M'Kcnzic  set  out,  penetrated  far  into 
the  country  in  different  directions,  and  much  beyond  what 
any  person  had  done  before  them,  in  order  to  establish  posts. 
In  some  of  these  excursions  they  fell  in  with  the  agents  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  were  also  extending  their 
posts  from  another  quarter:  this  unexpected  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  companies,  at  one  time  gave  rise  to  some  very 
unpleasant  altercation^  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
threatened  the  other  with  an  immediate  prosecution  for  an 
infringement  of  its  charter. 

By  its  charter,  it  seems,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was 
allowed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Bay,  and 
along  all  the  rivers  and  waters  connected  with  it,  Tiiis 
charter,  however  was  granted  at  a  time  when  the  northern 
parts  of  the  continent  were  much  less  known  than  they  are 
now,  for  to  have  the  exclusive  trade  along  all  the  waters 
connected  with  Hudson's  IBay  was,  literally  speaking,  to  have 
the  exclusive  trade  of  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of 
North  America.  Hudson's  Bay,  by  a  variety  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  is  closely  connected  with  Laki^  Superior,  and  from 
that  chain  of  lakes  of  which  Lake  Superior  js  one,  there  is 
a  water  communication  throughout  all  Canada,  and  a  very 
great  part  of  the  United  States ;  however,  when  the  agents 
of  the  North-west  Company  were  fixing  trading  posts  upon 
some  rivers  which  ran  immediately  into  Hudson's  Bay,  it 
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undoubtedly  appeared  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  chartei', 
and  so  indeed  it  must  strictly  have  been,  bad  not  the  Hud- 
son's  Bay  Company  itself  infringed  its  own  charter  in  the 
first  instance,  or  at  least  neglected  to  comply  with  oil  the 
stipulations  contained  therein.  A  clause  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  charter,  which,  at  the  same  timo  that  it  granted 
to  the  company  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  Hud- 
son's Bay,  and  along  all  the  waters  connected  with  it,  bound 
it  to  erect  a  new  post  twelve  miles  farther  to  the  weytward 
every  year,  otherwise  the  charter  was  to  become  void.  Tiiis 
had  not  been  done;  the  North-west  Company  therefore 
rested  perfectly  easy  about  the  menaces  of  a  prosecution, 
satisfied  that  the  other  company  did  not  in  fact  legally  pos- 
sess  those  privileges  to  which  it  laid  claim 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  though  it  threatened, 
never  indeed  attempted  to  put  its  threats  into  execution, 
well  knowing  the  weakness  of  its  cause,  but  continued, 
nevertheless,  to  watch  the  motions  of  its  rival  with  a  most 
jealous  eye ;  and  as  in  extending  their  respective  trades, 
the  posts  of  the  two  companies  were  approximating  nearer 
and  nearer  to  each  other  every  year,  there  was  great  reason 
to  imagine  that  their  differences,  instead  of  abating,  would 
become  still  greater  than  they  were,  and  finally,  perhaps, 
lead  to  consequences  of  tlie  most  serious  nature.  A  circum- 
stance, however,  unexpectedly  took  place,  at  a  rime  when 
the  greatest  enmity  subsisted  between  the  parties,  which 
happily  reconciled  them  to  each  other,  and  terminared  all 
their  disputes. 

A  very  powerful  nation  of  Indians,  called  the  Assiniboins, 
who  inhabit  an  extended  tract  of  country  to  the  south-west 
of  Lake  Winnipeg,  conceivinqr  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany had  encroached  unreasonably  upon  their  territories, 
and  had  otherwise  maltreated  a  part  of  their  tribe,  formed 
a  resolution  of  instantly  destroying  a  post  established  by 
that  company  in  their  neighbourhoad.  A  large  body  of  then 
soon   collected   together,  and  breathing  the  fieicest  cries 
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v'*  revenge,  marched  unpcrcoivecl  nnd  unsuspected  hy  t1io 
party  against  whom  their  expedition  was  planned,  till  within 
a  short  distance  fr9m  their  post.  Here  they  halted  according 
Ml  cnstom,  waiting  only  for  a  favourable  moment  to  pounca 
upon  their  peey.  Some  of  the  agents  of  the  North-west 
Company,  however,  who  were  scattered  about  this  part  of 
the  country,  fortunately  got  intelligence  of  their  design. 
They  knew  the  weakness  of  the  place  about  to  be  attacked, 
and  forgetting  the  rivalship  subsisting  between  them,  and 
thinking  only  how  to  save  their  countrymen,  they  immedi- 
ately dispatched  a  messenger  to  give  the  party  notice  of 
the  assault  meditated ;  they  at  the  same  time  sent  another 
messenger  to  one  of  their  own  posts,  desiring  that  instant 
succour  might  be  sent  to  that  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  which  the  Indians  were  about  to  plunder.  The 
detachment  arrived  bofore  the  attack  connnenced,  and  t!ie 
Indians  were  repulsed ;  but  hrA  it  not  been  for  the  timely 
assistance  their  rivals  had  aflordcd,  the  Hudson's  Bay  people 
were  fully  persuaded  that  they  must  have  ftdlcn  victims  to 
the  fury  of  the  Indians. 

This  signal  piece  of  service  was  not  undervalued  or  foi 
gotten  by  those  who  had  been  saved ;  and  as  the  North-west 
Company  was  so  much  stronger,  and  on  so  much  better 
terms  with  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country  than 
its  rivals,  it  now  evidently  appeared  to  be  the  interest  of  the 
latter  to  have  their  posts  established  as  near  its  own  as  pos- 
sible. Tliis  is  accordingly  done  for  their  mutual  safety,  and 
the  two  companies  are  now  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and 
continue  to  cany  on  their  trade  close  to  each  other. 

About  two  thousand  men  are  employed  by  the  North- WQSt 
Compamy  in  their  posts  in  the  upper  country.  Tliose  who 
are  stationed  at  the  remote  trading  posts  lead  a  very  savage 
Afe,  but  little  better  indeed  than  that  of  Indians  :  some  of 
them  remain  far  up  in  the  country  for  four  or  five  years 
together.  The  head  clerk  or  principal  agent  generally 
marries  an  Indian  girl,  the  daughter  of  some  eminent  chieli 
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by  which  he  gulns  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  affections  of  the 
whole  tribe,  a  r-atter  cf  great  importance.  These  marriages, 
as  may  be  supposed,  are  not  considered  as  very  binding  by 
the  husband ;  but  that  is  nothing  in  the  opinion  of  an  Indian 
chief,  who  readily  influences  his  sister  or  daughter  to  the 
match. 

Besides  the  furs  and  pelts  conveyed  down  to  Montreal 
from  the  north-western  parts  of  the  continent,  by  means  of 
the  Utawas  River,  there  are  larger  quantities  also  brought 
there  across  the  lakes,  and  down  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 
These  are  collected  at  the  various  towns  and  posts  along  the 
liakcs  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  where  the  trade  is  open  to 
all  jiarties,  the  several  posts  being  protected  by  regular 
troops,  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  Added  likewise 
to  what  are  thus  collected  by  the  agents  of  the  company,  and 
of  private  merchq,nts,  there  are  considerable  quantities 
brought  down  to  Montreal  for  sale  by  traders,  on  their  own 
account  Some  of  these  traders  come  from  parts  as  remote 
as  the  Illinois  Countiy,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi.  They 
iscend  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  Onisconsing  River,  and  from 
lliat  by  a  portage  of  three  miles  get  upon  Fox  River,  which 
falls  into  Lake  Michigan.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  these  two 
livers  overflow,  and  it  is  then  sometimes  practicable  to  pass 
in  a  light  canoe  from  one  river  to  the  other,  without  any 
portage  .whatsoever.  From  Lake  Michigan  they  get  upon 
Lake  Huron,  afterwards  upon  Lake  Erie,  and  so  on  to  the 
St.  La\tren(  c.  Before  the  month  of  Septeral)cr  is  over,  the 
furs  are  all  brought  down  to  Montreal ;  as  they  arrive  they 
arc  immcdiate-y  shijiped,  and  the  vessels  dispatched  in  Oc- 
ober,  beyond  which  month  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them 
o  remain  in  the  river  on  account  of  the  setting  in  of  winter. 

The  Indians  generally  go  in  large  parties  to  hunt  bears, 
and  on  coming  to  the  place  where  they  suppose  those  animals 
arc  luriviii;,',  they  form  themselves  into  a  large  circle,  and  as 
they  advance  endeavour  to  rouse  them.  Dogs  of  a  large 
bizo  are  chosen  for  bear-hunting ;  those  most  gc'crallj  pre- 
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feirod  seem  to  be  of  a  breed  between  the  blood-hound  and  the 
mastiff;  they  will  follow  the  scent  of  the  bear,  as  indeed 
most  field  dogs  will,  but  their  chief  use  is  to  keep  the  bear 
at  bay  when  wounded,  or  to  follow  him  if  he  attempt  to  make 
off  whilst  the  hunter  is  reloading  his  gun.  Bears  >vill  never 
attempt  to  attack  a  man  or  a  dog  while  they  can  make  their 
escape,  but  once  wounded,  or  closely  hemmed  in,  they  will 
fight  most  furiously.  Tlie  young  ones,  at  sight  of  a  dog, 
generally  take  to  a  tree ;  but  the  old  ones,  as  if  conscious  of 
their  ability  to  fight  a  dog,  and  at  the  same  time  that  they 
cannot  fail  of  becoming  the  prey  of  the  hunter  if  they  ascend 
a  tree,  never  do  so,  unless  indeed  they  see  a  hunter  coming 
towards  them  on  horseback,  a  sight  whicli  terrifies  them 
greatly.  "  It  is  seldom  that  the  white  hunters  muster  together 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  pursue  their  game  as  the  Indians, 
says  a  writer  who  accompanied  a  hunting  party,  but  when- 
ever they  have  men  enough  to  divide  themselves  so,  they 
always  do  it.  We  proceeded  in  this  manner  at  Point  Abineau, 
where  three  or  four  men  are  amply  sufficient  to  hem  in  a 
bear  between  the  water  and  the  main  land.  The  point  was 
a  very  favourable  place  for  hunting  this  year,  for  the  bears, 
intent  upon  emigrating  to  the  south,  used,  on  coming  down 
from  the  upper  country,  to  advance  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  point,  as  if  desirous  of  getting  as  near  as  possible  by  land 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  scarcely  a  morning  came 
but  what  one  or  two  of  them  were  found  upon  it.  An  .ex- 
perienced hunter  can  at  once  discern  the  track  of  ft  bear, 
deer,  or  any  other  large  animal,  in  the  woods,  and  can  tell 
with  no  small  degree  of  precision  how  long  a  time  before  it 
was  that  the  anunal  passed  that  way.  On  coming  to  a  long 
valley,  between  two  of  the  sand  hills  on  the  point,  a  place 
through  which  the  bears  generally  passed  in  going  towards 
the  water,  the  hunters  whom  I  accompanied  at  once  told 
how  many  bears  had  come  do\ni  from  the  upper  country  the 
preceding  night,  and  also  how  many  of  them  were  cubs.  To 
the  <?ye  of  a  common  observer  the  track  of  these  animals 
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amongst  the  leaves  is  wholly  imperceptible:  indeed,  in  many 
Hiotaiices,  even  after  the  hunters  had  pom  ted  them  out  to 
me,  I  could  barely  perceive  the  prints  of  their  feet  on  the 
closest  inspection ;  yet  the  hunters,  on  coming  up  to  the 
place,  saw  these  marks  with  a  glance  of  the  eye. 

After  killing  a  bear,  the  first  care  of  the  hunters  is  to  strip 
him  of  his  skin.  This  business  is  performed  by  them  in  a 
very  few  minutes,  as  they  always  cany  knives  about  them 
particularly  suited  for  the  purpose  ;  afterwards  the  carcase  is 
cut  up,  an  operation  in  which  the  tomahawk,  an  instrument 
that  they  mostly  cai'ry  with  them  also,  is  particularly  useful. 
Tlie  choicest  parts  of  the  animal  are  then  selected  and  carried 
home,  and  the  rest  left  in  the  woods.  These  Indians  hold 
the  paws  of  the  bear  in  great  estimation  ;  stewed  with  young 
j)uppies,  they  are  served  up  at  all  their  principal  feasts.  On 
kilHug  the  animal,,  the  paws  are  gashed  with  a  knife,  and 
afterwaids  hung  over  a  fire,  amidst  the  smoke,  to  <^ry.  The 
skins  of  the  bears  are  applied  to  numberless  uses,  in  tlio 
country,  by  the  farmers,  who  set  no  small  value  upon  tliem. 
Tliey  are  commonly  cured  by  being  spread  upon  a  wall  or 
between  two  trees,  before  the  sun,  and  in  that  position 
scraped  with  a  knife,  or  piece  of  iron,  daily,  which  brings 
out  the  grease  or  oil,  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  which 
oozes  from  them.  Racoon  and  deer  skins,  &c.  are  cured  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  Indians  have  a  method  of  dressing 
llicse  different  skins  with  the  hair  on,  and  of  rendering  them 
at  the  same  time  a?  pliable  as  a  piece  of  cloth ;  this  is  prin- 
cipally effected  by  rubbing  the  skins  with  the  hand,  in  the 
smoke  of  a  wood  fire. 

Lake  Eric  is  of  an  elliptical  form ;  in  lenfjth  abo!it  three 
hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth,  at  the  widest  part  about 
ninety.  The  depth  of  water  in  tliis  lake  is  not  more  than 
twenty  fathoms,  ard  in  calm  weather  vessels  may  securely 
ride  at  anchor  in  any  part  of  it ;  but  when  stormy,  the  an- 
chorage in  an  open  part  of  the  lake  is  not  safe,  the  sands  at 
bottom  nut  being  firm,  and  the  anchors  apt  thcfcforc  to  los4? 
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their  hold.  Whenever  there  is  a  gale  of  wind  the  waters 
immediately  become  turbid,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  yellow 
sand  that  is  washed  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake ;  in  calm 
weather  the  water  is  clear,  and  of  a  deep  greenish  colour. 
Ihc  northern  shore  of  the  lake  is  very  rocky,  as  likewise 
are  the  shores  of  the  islands,  of  w^hich  there  are  several  clus- 
ters towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake ;  but  along 
most  parts  of  the  southern  shore  is  a  fine  gravelly  beach. 
The  height  of  the  land  bordering  on  the  lake  is  very  unequal ; 
in  some  places  long  ranges  of  steep  mountains  rise  from  the 
very  edge  of  the  water ;  in  others  the  shores  are  so  flat  and 
so  low,  that  when  the  lake  is  raised  a  little  above  its  usual 
level,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  gale  of  wind  setting  in 
towards  the  shore,  the  country  is  deluged  for  miles," 

A  young  gentleman,  who  was  sent  in  a  bateau  with  dis- 
patches across  the  lake,  not  long  previous  to  the  writing  this 
account,  perished,  with  several  of  his  party,  owing  to  au 
inundation  of  this  sort  that  took  place  on  a  low  part  of  the 
shore.  It  must  here  be  observed,  that  when  you  navigate 
the  lake  in  a  bateau,  it  is  customary  to  keep  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  land ;  and  when  there  is  any  danger  of  a  storm, 
you  run  the  vessel  on  shore,  which  may  be  done  witli  safety, 
as  the  bottom  of  it  is  perfectly  flat.  The  young  gentleman 
alluded  to  was  coasting  along,  when  a  violent  storm  suddenly 
arose.  The  bateau  was  instantaneously  turned  towards  the 
shore ;  unfortunately,  however,  in  running  her  upon  the 
beach  some  mismanagement  took  place,  and  she  overset. 
The  waves  had  already  begun  to  break  in  upon  the  shore  with 
prodigious  impetuosity ;  each  one  of  them  rolled  farther  in 
than  the  preceding  one ;  the  party  took  alarm,  and  instead  of 
making  as  strenuous  exertions  as  it  was  supposed  they  might 
have  made,  to  right  the  bateau,  they  took  a  few  necessaries 
out  of  her,  and  attempted  to  save  themselves  by  flight ;  but  so 
rapidly  did  the  water  flow  after  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasmg  storm,  that  before  they  could  proceed  far  enough 
up  the  country  to  gain  a  place  of  safety,  they  were  all  over- 
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whelmed  by  it,  two  alone  excepted,  who  had  the  presence  of 
mind  and  ability  to  climb  a  lofty  tree.  To  the  very  great 
irregularity  of  the  height  of  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  it,  is 
attributed  the  frequency  of  storms  on  Lake  Erie.  The  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario  are  lowei  and  more  uniform  than  those  of 
any  of  the  other  lakes ;  and  that  lake  is  the  most  tranquil  of 
any,  as  has  already  been  noticed. 

There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  good  harbours  along  the 
shores  of  this  Lake.  On  its  northern  side  there  are  but  two 
places  which  afford  shelter  to  vessels  drawing  more  than  seven 
feet  water,  namely  Long  Point  and  Point  Abineau ;  and  these 
only  afford  a  partial  shelter.  If  the  wind  should  shift  to  the 
southward  whilst  vessels  happen  to  be  lying  under  them,  they 
are  thereby  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  rocky  lee  shore. 
On  the  southern  shore,  the  first  harbour  you  come  to  in  going 
from  Fort  Erie,  is  that  of  Presqu'  Isle.  Vessels  drawing  eight 
feet  water  may  there  ride  in  perfect  safety ;  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  difficulty  to  get  into  the  harbour,  owing  to  a  long 
sand  bar  which  extends  across  the  mouth  of  it.  Presqu'  Isle 
is  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  from  Fort  Erie. 
Beyond  this,  nearly  midway  between  the  eastern  and  western 
extremities  of  the  lake,  there  is  another  harbour,  capable  of 
containing  smoll  vessels,  at  the  mouth  of  Cayahega  River, 
and  another  at  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  River,  which  falls 
into  the  lake  within  the  north  and  western  territory  of  the 
States.  It  is  very  seldom  that  any  of  these  harbours  arc 
made  use  of  by  the  British  ships ;  they,  indeed,  trade  almost 
solely  between  Fort  Erie  ond  Detroit  River:  and  when  in 
prosecuting  their  voyages  they  chance  to  meet  with  contrary 
winds,  against  which  they  cannot  make  head,  they  for  the 
most  part  return  to  Fort  Erie,  if  bound  to  Detroit  River ; 
or  to  some  of  the  bays  amidst  the  clusters  of  islands  situated 
towards  the  western  teii'itory  of  the  lake.  It  very  often  hap- 
pens that  vesssels,  even  after  they  have  got  close  under  th'-'^c 
islands,  the  nearest  of  which  is  not  less  than  two  huiiilrM 
and  forty  miles  from  Fort  Eric,  are  driven  back  by  stori.ii.v 
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the  whole  way  to  that  fort,  and  it  is  not  without  veiy  great 
difficulty  that  they  can  keep  their  station.  It  is  seidoin  that 
vessels  bound  from  Fort  Erie  to  any  place  on  Detroit  River, 
accomplish  their  voyage  without  slopping  amongst  those 
islands ;  for  the  same  wind  favourable  for  carrying  them 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  will 
not  waft  them  up  the  river.  The  river  runs  nearly  in  a  sotath- 
wcst  direction ;  its  current  is  very  strong ;  and  unless  the 
wind  blows  fresh,  and  nearly  in  the  opposite  direction  to  it, 
you  cannot  proceed.  The  navigation  of  Lake  Erie  in  general 
is  very  uncertain  ;  and  passengers  that  cross  it  in  any  of  tho 
king's  or  principal  merchant  vessels,  are  not  only  called  upon 
to  pay  double  the  sum  for  their  passage,  demanded  for  that 
across  Lake  Ontario,  but  anchorage  money  besides,  that  is,  a 
certain  sum  per  diem  as  long  as  the  vessel  remains  wind 
bound  in  anchor  at  any  harbour.  The  anchorage  money  is 
about  three  dollars  per  day  for  each  cabin  passenger. 

The  islands  at  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  which  are  of 
various  sizes,  lie  very  close  to  each  other,  and  the  scenery 
amongst  them  is  very  pleasing.  The  largest  of  them  are  not 
more  than  fourteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  many  would 
scarcely  be  found  to  admeasure  as  many  yards  round.  They 
arc  all  covered  mth  wcwd  of  some  kind  or  other,  even  to  the 
very  smallest.  The  larger  islands  produce  a  variety  of  fine 
timber,  amongst  which  are  found  oaks,  hiccory  trees,  and  red 
cedars ;  the  latter  grow  to  a  much  larger  size  than  in  any 
part  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  they  are  sent  for  even 
Irom  the  British  settlements  on  Detroit  River,  forty  miles 
distant.  None  of  these  islands  are  much  elevated  above  the 
lake,  nor  are  they  diversified  with  any  rising  grounds  ;  most 
of  them,  indeed,  are  as  flat  as  if  they  had  been  overflowed 
with  water,  and  in  the  interior  parts  of  some  of  the  largest 
of  them  there  are  extensive  ponds  and  marshes.  ITie  fine 
tljnbcr  which  these  islands  produce,  indicates  that  the  soil 
must  be  uncommonly  fertile.    Here  are  found  in  great  num 
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bei'S)  amongst  the  woods,  racoons  and  squirrels ;  boars  are 
also  at  times  found  upon  some  of  the  islands  during  the 
winter  season,  when  the  lake  is  frozen  between  the  main 
land  and  the  islands ;  but  they  do  not  remain  continually,  as 
the  other  animals  do.  All  the  islands  are  dreadfully  infested 
with  serpents,  and  on  some  of  them  rattlesnakes  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  in  the  height  of  summer  it  is  really  dangerous 
to  land. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  rattlesnakes  found  in  this  part  of 
the  country, — one  of  these  rattlesnakes  is  of  a  deep  brown 
colour,  clouded  with  yellow,  and  is  seldom  met  wit!i  more 
than  thirty  inches  in  length.  It  usually  frequents  marshes 
and  low  meadows,  where  it  does  great  mischief;  amongst 
cattle,  which  it  bites  mostly  in  the  lips  as  they  are  grazing 
The  other  sort  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  clouded  with 
brown,  and  attains  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  other.  It  is 
m(»st  commonly  found  between  three  and  four  feet  in  length, 
and  as  thick  as  the  wrist  of  a  large  man.  The  rattlesnake  is 
much  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  any  other 
snake,  and  it  is  thickest  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  which  ap- 
proaches somewhat  to  a  triangular  fonn,  the  belly  being  flat, 
and  the  back  bone  rising  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the 
animal.  The  rattle  with  which  this  serpent  is  provided,  is 
at  the  end  of  the  tail ;  it  is  usually  about  half  an  inch  in 
breadth,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  each  joint 
about  half  an  inch  long.  The  joint  consists  of  a  number  of 
little  cases  of  a  dry  horny  substance,  inclosed  one  within 
another,  and  not  only  the  outermost  of  these  little  cases  ar- 
ticulates with  the  outermost  case  of  the  contiguous  joint,  but 
each  case,  even  to  the  smallest  one  of  all,  at  the  inside,  is 
connected  by  a  sort  of  joint  with  the  corresponding  case  in 
the  next  joint  of  the  rattle.  The  little  cases  or  shells  lie 
very  loosely  within  one  another,  and  the  noise  proceeds  from 
their  dry  and  hard  coats  striking  one  aganist  the  other.  It 
is  said  that  the  animal  gains  a  frosh  joint  in  its  rattle  every 
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year ;  this,  however,  is  doubted,  for  the  largest  snakes  arc 
frequently  found  to  have  the  fewest  joints  to  their  rattles. 

A  medical  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket, 
behind  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Virginia,  had  a  rattle  in  his 
possession,  which  contained  no  less  than  thirty-two  joints ; 
yet  the  snake  from  which  it  was  taken  scarcely  admeasured 
five  feet ;  rattlesnakes,  however,  of  the  same  kind,  and  in 
the  same  part  of  the  country,  have  been  found  of  a  greater 
length  with  not  more  than  ten  rattles.  One  of  these  snakes, 
killed  on  Bass  Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  had  no  more  than  four 
joints  in  its  rattle,  and  yet  was  nearly  four  feet  long. 

The  skin  of  the  rattlesnake,  when  the  animal  is  wounded, 
or  otherwise  enraged,  exhibits  a  variety  of  beautiful  tints, 
never  seen  at  any  other  time.  It  is  not  with  the  teeth  which 
the  rattlesnake  uses  for  ordinary  purposes  that  it  strikes  its 
enemy,  but  with  two  long  crooked  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw, 
which  point  down  the  throat.  When  about  to  use  these 
fangs,  it  rears  itself  up  as  much  as  possible,  throws  back  its 
head,  drops  its  under  jaw,  and  springing  forward  upon  its 
tail,  endeavours  to  hook  itself  as  it  were  upon  its  enemy. 
In  order  to  raise  itself  on  its  tail,  it  coils  itself  up  previously 
in  a  spiral  line,  with  the  head  in  the  middle.  It  cannot  spring 
farther  forward  than  about  half  its  own  length. 

The  flesh  of  the  rattlesnake  is  as  white  as  the  most  delicate 
fish,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  those  who  are  not  prevented 
from  tasting  it  oy  prejudice.  The  soup  made  from  it  is  said 
to  be  delicious,  and  very  nourishing. 

The  exuviae  of  these  snakes,  is  in  the  opinion  of  the 
country  people  of  Upper  Canada,  very  efficacious  in  the  cure 
of  the  rheumatism,  when  laid  over  the  part  afflicted,  and 
fastened  down  with  a  bandage.  The  body  of  the  rattlesnake 
dried  to  a  cinder  over  the  tire,  and  then  finely  pulverised, 
and  infused  in  a  certain  portion  of  brandy,  is  also  said  to  be 
a  never  failing  remedy  against  that  disorder.  The  liquor  is 
taken  inwardly,  in  the  quantity  of  a  wine  glass  lull  at  once. 
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about  three  times  a  clay.  No  effect,  more  than  from  taking 
))lain  brandy,  is  perceived  from  taking  this  medicine  on  the 
first  dav,  but  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  body  of  the 
patient  becomes  suffused  with  a  cokl  sweat,  every  one  of  hi& 
joints  grow  painful,  and  his  limbs  become  feeble,  and  scarcely 
able  to  support  him ;  he  grows  worse  and  worse  for  a  day  or 
two ;  but  persevering  in  the  use  of  the  medicine  for  a  few 
days,  he  gradually  loses  his  pains,  and  recovers  his  wontea 
strength  of  body. 

Many  different  kinds  of  serpents  besides  rattlesnakes  are 
found  on  these  islands  in  Lake  Erie.  Mr.  Carver  tells  of  a 
serpent  that  is  peculiar  to  these  islpn.ls,  called  the  hissing 
snake :  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  of  the  small  speckled  kind,  and 
about  eighteen  inches  long.  When  any  thing  approaches  it, 
it  flattens  itself  in  a  moment,  and  its  spots,  which  are  of 
various  dyes,  become  visibly  brighter  through  rage ;  at  the 
same  time  it  blows  from  its  mouth  with  gi'eat  force  a  subtile 
wind  that  is  reported  to  be  of  a  nauseous  smell,  and  if  drawn 
••n  with  the  breath  of  the  unwary  traveller,  will  infallibly 
bring  on  a  decline,  that  in  a  few  months  must  prove  mortal, 
there  being  no  remedy  yet  discovered  which  can  counteract 
*ts  baneful  influence."  Were  a  traveller  to  believe  all  the 
stories  respecting  snakes  that  are  current  in  the  country,  he 
must  believe  that  there  is  such  a  snake  as  the  whip  snake, 
which,  it  is  said,  pursues  cattle  through  the  woods  and  mea- 
dows, lashing  them  with  its  tail,  till  overcome  with  the 
fatigue  of  running  they  drop  breathless  to  the  ground,  when 
It  preys  upon  their  flesh  ;  he  must  also  believe  that  there  is 
such  a  snake  as  the  hoop  snake,  which  has  the  power  of  fix- 
ing its  tail  firmly  in  a  certain  cavity  inside  of  its  mouth,  and 
of  rolling  itself  forward  like  a  hoop  or  wheel,  with  such  won- 
derful velocity  that  neither  man  nor  beast  can  possil)ly  escape 
from  its  devouring  jaws. 

"  The  ponds  and   marshes  in  the  interior  parts  of  tliese 
i&lcvuds  abound  with  ducks  and  other  wild  fowl,  and  (lie  slioies 
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swavra  with  gulls.  A  few  smull  birtls  are  found  in  the  woods ; 
none  amongst  them  are  remarkable  either  for  their  song  or 
plumage. 

On  the  east  side  of  Detroit  River  is  the  town  of  Maiden, 
where  there  are  extensive  ranges  of  store-houses,  for  the  re- 
ception of  presents  yearly  made  by  the  British  government 
to  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country,  in  which  several 
clerks  are  kept  constantly  employed.  The  following  account 
is  given  by  one  engaged  on  the  occasion.  A  number  of 
chiefs  of  different  tribes  assembled  at  the  place  appointed  by 
the  head  of  the  department  in  this  quarter,  and  gave  each 
a  bundle  of  little  bits  of  cedar  wood,  about  the  thickness  of 
a  small  pocket  book  pencil,  to  remind  him  of  the  exact  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  each  tribe  that  expected  to  share  the 
bounty  of  their  great  Father.  The  sticks  in  these  bundles 
were  of  different  lengths,  the  longest  denoted  the  number  of 
warriors  in  the  tribe,  the  next  in  size  the  number  of  women, 
and  the  smallest  the  number  of  children.  On  receiving  them 
he  handed  them  over  to  his  clerks,  who  made  a  memorandum 
in  their  books  of  the  contents  of  each  bundle,  and  of  the 
persons  that  gave  them,  in  order  to  prepare  the  presents  ac- 
cordingly. Tlie  day  fixed  upon  for  the  delivery  of  the  pre- 
sents was  bright  and  fair,  and  being  in  every  respect  favour- 
able for  the  purpose,  the  clerks  began  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  accordingly. 

A  number  of  large  stakes  were  first  fixed  down  in  different 
parts  of  the  lawn,  to  each  of  which  was  attached  a  label,  with 
the  name  of  the  tribe,  and  the  number  of  persons  in  it  who 
were  to  be  provided  for ;  then  were  brought  out  from  the 
stores  several  bales  of  thick  blankets,  of  blue,  scarlet,  and 
brown  cloth,  and  of  coarse  figured  cottons,  together  with 
large  rolls  of  tobacco,  guns,  flints,  powder,  balls,  shot,  ease- 
knives,  ivory  and  horn  combs,  looking-glasses,  pipe-toma- 
hawks, hatchets,  scissars,  needles,  vcrmillion  in  bags,  copper 
and  iron  pots  and  kettles,  the  whole  valued  at  about  5G0/, 
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flterltn&r.  The  bales  of  p^oods  being  opened,  the  blankets, 
cloths,  and  cottons,  were  cut  into  small  pieces,  each  sutlicicnt 
to  make  for  one  person  a  wrapper,  shirt,  a  pair  of  leggings, 
or  wnatever  else  it  was  intended  for ;  and  the  portions  of  the 
different  articles  intended  for  each  tribe  were  thrown  together 
m  a  heap,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stake  which  bore  its  name. 
This  business  took  up  several  hours,  as  there  were  no  less 
than  four  hundred  and  twenty  Indians  to  be  served.  No 
liquor,  nor  any  silver  ornaments,  except  to  favourite  chiefs 
in  private,  are  ever  given  on  the  part  of  government  to  the 
Indians,  notwithstanding  they  are  so  fond  of  both ;  and  a 
trader  who  attempts  to  give  these  articles  to  them  in  ex- 
change for  the  presents  they  have  received  from  government, 
or,  indeed,  who  takes  from  them  on  any  conditions,  their 
presents,  is  liable  to  a  very  heavy  penalty  for  every  such  act, 
by  the  laws  of  the  province. 

The  presents  having  been  all  prepared,  the  chiefs  were 
ordered  to  assemble  their  waniors,  who  were  loitering  about 
the  grounds  at  the  outside  of  the  lawn.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  all  came,  and  having  been  dmwn  up  in  a  large  circle, 
a  speech  was  made  on  the  occasion,  without  which  ceremony 
no  business,  according  to  Indian  custom,  is  ever  transacted. 
In  this  they  are  told,  "  that  their  great  and  good  Father,  who 
lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  big  lake  (meaning  thereby 
the  king)  was  ever  attentive  to  the  happiness  of  all  his  faith- 
ful people ;  and  that,  with  his  accustomed  bounty,  he  had 
sent  the  guns,  the  hatchets,  and  the  ammunition  for  the  young 
men,  and  the  clothing  for  the  aged,  women,  and  children ; 
that  he  hoped  the  young  men  would  have  no  occasion  to 
employ  their  weapons  in  fighting  against  enemies,  but  merely 
in  hunting ;  and  that  he  recommended  it  to  them  to  be  at- 
tentive to  the  old,  and  to  share  bountifully  with  them  what 
they  gained  by  the  chase ;  that  he  trusted  the  great  spirit 
would  give  them  bright  suns  and  clear  skies,  and  a  favourable 
season  for  luinting ;  and  that  when  another  year  should  pass 
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over,  if  ho  continued  to  find  them  good  children,  he  would 
not  fail  to  renew  his  bounties,  by  sending  them  more  presents 
from  across  the  big  lake. 

Tliis  speech  was  delivered  in  English,  but  interpreters  at- 
tended, who  repeated  it  to  the  diflFeront  tribes  in  their  re- 
spective languages,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  at  the  end  oi 
every  one  of  which  the  Indians  signified  their  satisfaction  by 
a  loud  coarse  exclamation  of  "  Hoah !  Hoah!"  The  speech 
ended,  the  chiefs  were  called  forward,  and  their  several 
heaps  were  shewn  to  them,  and  committed  to  their  care, 
rhey  received  them  with  thanks,  and  beckiaiing  to  their 
warriors,  a  number  of  young  men  quickly  started  from  the 
crowd,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes  the  presents  were  con- 
veyed from  the  lawn,  and  laden  on  board  the  canoes  in  wait- 
ing to  convey  them  away.  The  utmost  regularity  and  pro- 
priety was  manifested  on  this  occasion  in  the  behaviour  ol 
every  Indian  ;  therc  was  not  the  smallest  wrangling  amongst 
ihem  about  their  presents ;  nor  was  the  least  spark  of  jea 
lousy  observable  in  any  one  tribe  about  what  the  other  had 
received ;  each  one  took  up  the  heap  allotted  to  it,  and  de- 
parted without  speaking  a  word. 

The  presents  delivered  to  the  Indians,  together  with  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  in  the  Indian  department,  are  com- 
puted to  cost  the  crown  about  100,000/.  sterling,  on  an  aver- 
age, per  annum.  When  we  first  gained  possession  of  Canada, 
the  expence  of  the  presents  was  much  greater,  as  the  Indians 
were  then  more  numerous,  and  as  it  was  also  found  necessary 
to  bestow  upon  them,  individually,  much  larger  presents  than 
are  now  given,  in  order  to  overcome  the  violent  prejudices 
which  had  been  instilled  into  their  minds  by  the  French. 
These  prejudices  having  happily  been  removed,  and  the  ut- 
most harmony  having  been  established  between  them  and  the 
people  on  the  frontiers,  presents  of  a  less  value  even  than 
what  are  now  distributed  amongst  them,  would  perhaps  be 
found  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  good  understanding  which  now 
subsists ;  it  could  notj  however,  be  deemed  a  very  advisable 
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measure  to  curtail  them,  as  long  as  a  possibility  remained  tha 
the  loss  of  their  friendship  might  be  incurred  thereby. 
\  Acceptable  presents  are  generally  found  efficacious  in  con* 
cilia,ting  the  alFections  of  any  uncivilized  nation  j  they  have 
very  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  Indians ;  but  to 
jonciliate  their  affections  to  the  utmost,  presents  alone  are 
not  sufficient ;  you  must  appear  to  have  their  interest  at  heart 
in  every  respect ;  you  must  associate  with  them ;  you  must 
treat  them  as  men  that  are  your  equals ;  and  in  some  mea- 
sure, even  adopt  their  native  manners. 
r  In  general,  the  skin  of  the  Indians  is  of  a  copper  cast,  but 
a  most  wonderful  difference  of  colour  is  observable  amongst 
them ;  some,  in  whose  veins  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
any  other  than  Indian  blood  flows,  not  having  darker  com 
plexions  than  natives  of  the  south  of  France  or  of  Spain, 
whilst  others,  on  ihe  contrary,  are  nearly  as  black  as  negroes 
Many  persons,  whose  long  residence  amongst  the  Indians 
ought  to  have  made  them  competent  judges  of  the  matter 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  their  natural  colour  does  not  varj 
from  ours  ;  and  that  the  darkness  of  their  complexion  arises 
wholly  from  their  anointing  themselves  so  frequently  with 
unctuous  substances,  and  from  their  exposing  themselves  so 
much  to  the  smoke.    But  although  it  is  certain  that  they 
think  a  dark  complexion  very  becoming ;  that  they  take  great 
pains^from  their  earliest  age  to  acquire  such  an  one ;  and  that 
many  of  them  do,  in  process  of  time,  oontrive  to  vary  their 
original  colour  very  considerably ;  although  it  is  certain  like 
wise,  that  when  first  born  their  colour  differs  but  little  from 
ours ;  yet  it  appears  evident  to  me,  that  the  greater  part  ot 
them  are  indebted  for  their  different  hues  to  nature  alone. 
Tlie  writer  has  been  induced  to  form  this  opinion  from  the 
consideration,  that  those  children  which  are  born  of  pa 
rents  of  a  dark  colour  are  almost  universally  of  the  same 
aark  cast  as  those  from  whom  they  sprang.    Nekig,  that  is 
the  Little  Otter,  an  Ottaway  chief  of  great  notoriety,  whose 
village  is  on  Detroit  River,  has  a  complexion  that  differs 
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but  litde  from  that  of  an  African,  and  his  little  boys,  wl^  are 
tlie  very  image  of  the  £ftther,  are  just  as  black  as  himself. 
With  regard  to  Indian  children  being  white  on  their  first 
coming  into  the  world,  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  concluded 
from  thence,  that  they  would  reidain  so  if  their  mothers  did 
not  bedaub  them  with  grease^  herbs,  &c.  as  it  is  well  known 
that  negro  cluldren  are  not  perfectly  Uaek  whtn  born,  nor 
indeed  for  many  months  afterwarck,  but  that  they  acquire 
their  jetty  hue  gradually,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  and 
sun,  just  as  in  the  vegetable  world  the  tender  blade,  ou 
first  peeping  above  ground,  turns  from  a  white  to  a  pale 
greenish  colour,  and  afterwards  to  deeper  green. 

Though  the  Mississaguis,  who  live  about  Lake  Ontario, 
are  of  a  much  darker  cast  than  any  other  tribe  of  Indians, 
yet  the  different  shades  of  complexion  observable  amongst 
the  Indians  are  not  so  much  confined  to  particular:  tribes  as 
to  particular  families;  for  even  amongst  the  Mississaguis 
several  men  were  comparatively  of  a  very  light  colour.  The 
Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  other  southern  Indians,  hove  a  red- 
der tinge,  and  more  warmth  of  colouring  in  it  than  that  o| 
the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes. 

Amongst  the  female  Indians  in  general,  there  is  a  much 
greater  sameness  of  colour  than  amongst  the  men.  The  In. 
dians  univ«rsaHy  have  long,  straight,  black,  coarse  hair,  and 
black  eyei^  rather  small  than  full  sized ;  they  h^ve,  in  general, 
also»  high  prominent  cheek  bones,  and  sbarp  small  noses, 
rather  inclinii|g  to  an  aquiline  shape  {  they  have  ^ood  teeth, 
and  their  hx«ath,  is  general,  is  as  «weet  as  tha.t  of  a  human 
being  can  be.  ^e  men  are  £»:  tbe  moAt  part  very  woU 
made,  it  is  a  moat  rare  oizeumstatice  to  aieet  with  a  deformed 
person  amongst  ftheot;  they  are  lemarkably  ibnight,  have 
full  open  chettfl^  their  walk  is  firm  and  erect,  and  manv 
amongst  ihem  have  really  a  dignified  deportment*  Very  few 
of  them  are  under  the. middle  stature,  and  none  of  them  ever 
become  very  Cat  or  corpulent.  You  may  occasiiCHially  see 
.amongst  them  stout  robust  men,  closely  put  tOgoUier,  but  in 
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geiieral  they  are  but  alightly  made.  Their  legs,  arms,  and 
hands,  arc  for  the  most  part,  extremely  well  shaped ;  and 
very  many  amongst  them  would  be  deemed  handsome  men 
in  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  women,, on  the  oontraiy,  are  mostly  under  the  middle 
size,  and  have  higher  cheek  bones,  and  rounder  faces  than 
the  men.  They  have  very  ungraceful  carriages ;  walk  with 
their  toes  turned  considerably  inwards,  and  with  a  shuffling 
gait ;  and  as  they  advance  in  years  they  grow  remarkably 
fat  and  coarse.  An  Indian  woman  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
her  eyes  are  sunk,  her  forehead  wrinkled,  her  skin  loose  and 
shrivelled,  and  her  whole  person,  in  short,  forbidding ;  yet, 
when  young,  their  faces  and  persons  are  really  pleasing,  not 
to  say  sometimes  very  captivating.  One  could  hardly 
imagine,  without  witnessing  it,  that  a  few  years  could  pos- 
sibly make^  such ,  an  alteration  as  it  does  in  their  persons. 
This  sudden  change  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  drudgery  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  men  after  a  certain  ag^ ;  to  their  ex- 
posing themselves  sc  much  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun ; 
sitting  so  continually  in  the  smoke  of  wood  fires;  and, 
above  all,  to  the  general  custom  of  prostituting  themselves 
at  a  very  early  age. 

Though  the  Indians  are  profusely  furnished  with  hair  on 
their  heads,  yet  on  none  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  usually 
covered  with  it,  is  the  smallest  sign  of  hair  visible,  except* 
ndeed,  on  the  chins  of  old  men,  where  a  few  slender  strag^ 
gling  hairs  are  sometimes  seen,  not  different  from  what  may 
be  occasionally  seen  on  women  of  a  certain  age  in  Europe. 
Many  persons  have  supposed  that  the  Indians  have  been 
created  without  hair  on  those  parts  of  the  body  where  it 
appears  wanting ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion, 
that  nature  has  net  been  less  bountiful  to  them  than  to  us» 
and  that  this  apparent  deficiency  of  hair  is  wholly  owing  to 
their  plucking  it  out  tbemselves  by  he  roots,  as  soon  as  it 
appears  above  the  skin.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  the 
Indians  have  a  great  dislike  to  h»ir,  and  that  such  of  the 
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men  as  are  ambitious  of  appearing^  gayer  than  the  r^st, 
pluck  it  not  only  from  their  eye-brows,  and  eye-lashes,  but 
also  from  every  part  of  the  head,  except  one  spot  on  the  back 
part  of  the  crown,  wnere  they  leave  a  long  lock. 

To  pluck  out  theii  hair,  all  such  as  have  any  connection 
with  the  traders  make  use  of  a  pliable  worm,  formed  of 
flattened  brass  wire.  This  instrument  is  closdy  applied 
in  its  open  state,  to  flie  surface  of  the  body  where  the  hair 
grows,  it  is  then  compressed  by  the  finger  and  thumb ;  a 
great  number  of  hairs  are  caught  at  once  between  the  spiral 
evolutions  of  the  wire,  and  by  a  sudden  twitch  they  are  all 
drawn  out  by  the  roots»  An  old  squaw,  with  one  of  these 
instruments,  would  deprive  you  of  your  beard  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  and  a  slight  application  of  the  worm  two  or  three 
limes  in  the  year,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  your  chin 
smooth  ever  afterwards.  A  very  great  number  of  the  white 
people,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maiden  and  Detroit,  from 
having  submitted  to  this  operation,  Appear  at  first  sight  as 
little  indebted  to  nature  for  beards  as  the  Indians.  The 
opemtion  is  painful,  but  it  is  soon  over,  and  when  one  con* 
siders  how  much  time  and  trouble  is  saved,  and  ease  gairjed 
by  it  in  the  end,  it  is  only  surprising  that  more  people  do  not 
summon  up  resolution,  and  patiently  submit  to  it. 

The  long  lock  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with  the 
slcin  on  which  it  grows,  constitutes  the  true  scalp ;  and  in 
scalping  a  person  that  has  a  fuU  head  of  hair,  an  experi* 
enced  warrior  never  thinks  of  taking  off  more  of  the  skin 
than  a  bit  of  about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  from  the  part 
of  the  head  where  this  lock  is  usually  left.  They  ornament 
this  solitary  lock  of  hair  with  beads,  silver  trinkets,  &c  and 
on  grand  occasions  with  feathers.  The  women  do  not 
pluck  any  of  the  hair  from  off  their  iieads,  and  pride  them- 
selves with  having  it  as  long  as  possible.  They  commonly 
wear  it  neatly  plaited  up  behind,  and  divided  in  front  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  When  they  wish  to  appear  finer 
than  usual,  they  paint  the  small  part  of  the  skin,  which  ap- 
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jHnas  on  the  separation  of  the  hair,  with  a  streak  of  tm* 
xnilion )  when  neatly  done,  it  looks  extremely  weU,  and  forms 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  jetty  black  of  their  hair. 

'Ihe  Indians,  who  have  any  dealings  with  the  English 
or  AiUeHean  traders,  and  all  of  them  hare  that  live  i^  the 
neighikmrhood  of  the  great  lakes  at  the  north-west,  have 
totally  laid  aside  the  ilse  of  furs  and  skins  in  their  dress,  ex- 
cept for  their  shoes  or  moccasins,  and  sometimes  n>r  their 
leggings,  as  they  find  they  can  exchange  them  to  advantage 
for  blankets  and  woollen  cloths,  &c*  which  they  consider 
likewise  as  much  mere  agreeable  and  commodious  materials 
for  wearing  appareL  Ilie  modcasin  is  made  of  the  skin  of 
the  deer,  elk,  cr  bufiialo,  which  is  commonly  dressed  without 
the  hair,  and  rendered  of  a  deep  brown  colour  by  being  ex- 
posed to  the  smoke  of  A  Wood  fire.  It  is  formed  of  a  single 
piece  of  leather.  With  a  selim  front  the  top  to  the  instep,  and 
another  behind,  similar  to  that  in  &  commoii  shoe ;  by  means 
of  a  thong,  it  is  fasteiied  tound  the  insteps  jiist  under  the 
ankle-bone,  iiud  is  thus  made  to  sit  very  closely  to  the  foot. 
Round  that  part  where  the  foot  is  put  in,  a  flap  of  the  depth 
of  an  inch  or  two  is  left,  which  hangs  loosely  do^vn  over  the 
string  by  which  the  moccasin  is  fastened ;  and  this  flap,  as 
also  the  seam,  are  tastefully  ornamented  With  porcupine 
quills  and  beads ;  the  flap  is  edged  with  tin  or  copper  tags 
filled  with  scarlet  hair,  if  the  moccasin  be  inteilded  for  a 
tn.tn,  tind  with  ribbands  if  for  a  woman*  An  bmahlental 
moccasin  of  this  sort  is  only  worn  in  dress,  as  the  Ornaments 
lire  expensive  and  the  leather  soon  wears  out ;  one  of  plain 
leather  answers  for  ordinary  use.  Many  of  the  white  people 
oh  the  Indian  fVontiers  wear  this  kind  of  shoe,  but  a  person 
not  accustomed  to  walk  in  it,  or  to  v/alk  barefoot,  cannot 
wtM  it  abroad  on  a  rough  road  without  great  inconvenience, 
Rs  every  unevenness  of  surface  is  felt  through  the  leather, 
which  is  soft  and  pliable :  in  a  house  it  is  the  most  agree- 
able sort  of  shoe  that  can  be  imajfined ;  the  Indians  wear  it 
universally. 
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Above  the  mocauMn  tJl  tho  Indians  wear  what  are  cabled 
leggings^  «rhioh  reach  from  the  instep  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh.  Thej  are  ooMmonly  made  of  bine  or  soarlet  cloth, 
and  are  formed  Se  asta  sit  close  to  the  limbs;  like  the  mo- 
dem pantaloons;  but  the  edges  of  the  cloth  annexed  to  the 
seam,  instead  of  bdiig  timed  in,  are  left  on  the  outside, 
and  are  ornamented  with  beads,  ribbands,  kc  when  the 
leggings  are  intended  ibr  dress.  Many  of  the  young  war- 
riors are  so  desirous  that  their  leggings  should  fit  them 
neatly,  that  they  make  the  squaws,  who  are  the  tailors,  and 
really  very  good  ones,  sow  them  tight  on  their  limbs,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  taken  off,  and  they  continue  to  wear 
them  constantly  till  they  are  reduced  to  rags.  The  leggings 
are  kept  up  by  means  of  two  strings,  one  on  the  outside  of 
t^ach  thigh,  which  are  fastened  to  a  third,  that  is  tied  round 
the  waist. 

They  also  wear  round  the  waist  another  string,  fror^i 
which  are  suspended  two  little  aprons,  somewhat  more  than 
a  foot  square,  one  hanging  down  before  and  the  other  be- 
hind, and  under  these  a  piece  of  cloth,  drawn  close  up  to 
the  body  between  the  legs,  forming  a  sort  of  truss.  The 
aprons  and  this  piec^  of  cloth,  which  are  all  fastened  toge- 
ther, are  called  the  breech  clodi.  The  utmost  ingenuity  of 
the  squaws  is  exerted  in  adorning  the  little  aprons- with 
beads,  ribbands,  &c. 

The  moccasins,  leggings,  and  breech  cloth  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  dress  which  they  wear  when  tliey  enter  upon  a 
campaign,  except  indeed  it  be  a  girdle,  from  which  hangs 
their  tobacco  pouch  and  scalping  knife,  &c. ;  nor  do  they 
wear  any  thing  more  when  the  weather  is  very  wai-m  ;  but 
when  it  is  cool,  or  when  they  dress  themselves  to  visit  their 
.friends,  they  put  on  a  short  shirt,  loose  at  the  neck  and 
wrists,  generally  made  of  coarse  figured  cotton  ov  calico  of 
some  gaudy  pattern,  not  unlike  what  would  be  used  for 
window  or  bed  curtains  at  a  commp?  im  if^  D^^gl^^vd.    Over 
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the  sliirt  they  wear  either  a  hlanket  or  a  large  piece  of  broad 
cloth,  or  else  a  loose  coat  made  somewhat  similar  to  » 
common  riding  frock ;  a  blanket  is  more  commonly  worn 
than  any  thing  else.  They  tie  one  end  of  it  round  their 
waist  with  a  girdle,  and  then  drawing  it  over  their  shoulders, 
either  fasten  it  across  their  breasts  with  a  skewer,  or  hold 
the  comers  of  it  together  in  the  left  httnd%  One  would 
imagine,  that  this  last  mode  of  wearing  it  could  not  but  be 
highly  inconvenient  to  them,  as  it  must  deprive  them  in  a 
great  measure  of  the  use  of.  one  hand ;  yet  it  is  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  commonly  worn,  even  when  they  are  shooting  in 
the  woods ;  they  generally,  however  keep  the  right  arm  dis" 
engaged  when  they  carry  a  gun,  and  draw  the  blanket  ovei 
the  left  shoulder. 

The  dress  of  the  women  differs  but  vexy  little  from  thii 
of  the  men.  They  wear  moccasins,  leggings,  and  loose 
short  shirts,  and  like  them  th^y  throw  over  .their  shoulders, 
occasionally,  a  blanket  or  piece  of  broad  cloth,  but  most 
generally  the  latter ;  they  do  not  tie  it  round  tl^eir  waist 
however,  but  suffer  it  to  hang  down  so  as  to  hide  their  legs ; 
instead  also  of  the  brf»ch  cloth,  they  wear  a  piece  of  cloth 
folded  closely  round  their  middle,  which  reaches  from  the 
waist  to  the  knees.  Dark  blue  or  green  cloths  in  genera] 
are  preferred  to  those  of  any  other  colour ;  a  few  of  the  men 
are  fond  of  wearing  scarlet. 

Tlie  women  in  warm  weather  appear  in  the  villages  with- 
out any  other  covering  above  ihe\r  waists  than  these  shirts, 
or  shifts,  as  they  may  be  called,  though  they  differ  in  no 
respect  from  the  shirts  of  the  men ;  they  usually,  however, 
fasten  them  with  a  brooch  round  the  neck.  In  full  dress 
they  also  appear  in  these  shirts,  but  then  they  arj  covered 
entirely  over  with  silver  brooches,  about  the  size  of  a  six- 
penny piece.  In  full  dress  they  likewise  fasten  pieces  of 
ribbands  of  various  colours  to  their  hair  behind,  which  «re 
suffered  to  hang  do«^  "U  to  their  very  heels.    A  young  squaw. 
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that  has  been  a  favourite  with  the  men,  will  come  forth  «^  a 
dance  with  upwards  of  five  guineas  worth  of  ribbands  stream- 
ing from  her  hair. 

O^  their  wrists  the  women  wear  silver  bracelets  when 
they  can  procure  them;  they  also  wear  silver  ear-rings; 
.he  latter  are  in  general  of  a  very  small  size ;  but  it  is  not 
merely  one  pair  which  they  wear,  but  several.  To  admit 
them,  they  bore  a  number  of  holes  in  their  ears,  sometimes 
entirely  round  the  edges,  llie  men  wear  ear-rings  like- 
wise, but  of  a  sort  totally  different  from  those  worn  by  the 
women;  they  mostly  consist  of  round  flat  thin  pieces  of 
silver,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  perforated  with  holes  in 
different  patterns;  others,  however,  equally  large,  are  made 
in  a  triangular  form.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  very  select  in 
the  choice  of  the  pattern,  and  will  not  wear  any  but  the  one 
sort  of  pendants.  Instead  of  boring  their  ears,  the  men  slit 
them  along  the  outward  edge  from  tep  to  bottom,  and  as 
soon  as  the  gash  is  healed,  hang  heavy  weights  to  them  in 
order  to  stretch  the  rim  thus  separated  as  low  down  as  pos- 
sible. Some  of  them  are  so  successful  in  this  operation, 
that  they  contrive  to  draw  the  rims  of  the  ears  in  form  of  a 
bow,  down  io  their  very  shoulders,  and  their  large  ear-rings 
hang  dangling  on  their  breasts.  To  prevent  the  rim  thus 
extended  from  breaking,  they  bind  it  with  brass  wire ;  how- 
ever, there  is  not  one  in  six  that  has  his  ears  perfect ;  the 
least  touch,  indeed,  is  sufficient  to  break  the  skin,  and  it 
would  be  wonderful  if  they  were  able  to  preserve  it  entire, 
engaged  so  often  as  they  are  in  drunken  quarrels,  and  so 
often  liable  to  be  entangled  in  thickets  whilst  pursuing  their 

game.  <■ 

Some  of  the  men  wear  pendants  in  their  noses,  but  these 
are  not  so  common  as  ear-rings.  The  chiefs  and  principal 
warriors  wear  breast-plates,  consisting  of  large  pieces  of 
silver,  sea  shells,  or  the  like.  Silver  gorgets,  such  as  are 
usually  worn  by  officers,  please  them  extremely,  and  to 
favourite  chiefs  they  are  given  out,  amongst  other  presently 
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on  tli^  )iart  of  gofertkm&nt.  Anotket  MMrt  of  OMattenI  if 
Hkowiw  wdm  by  the  men,  oonsisting  of  a  large  silver  clasp 
>r  bracelet)  to  which  is  attached  a  bunch  of  hair  dyed  of  a 
ftoailet  <h4oW)  usually  taken  from  the  knee  of  a  buffalo.  This 
ia  worn  en  the,  narrow  part  of  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  «nd 
it  is  deemed  very  omamentid)  and  also  a  badge  of  honour, 
for  no  person  wears  it  that  has  not  distiug;Uished  himself  in 
the  field.  Silver  ornaments  are  universtdly  preferred  to  those 
of  any  other  metal. 

The  Indians  not  only  paint  themselves  when  they  go  to 
war,  but  likewise  when  they  wish  to  appear  full  dresse« 
Red  and  blabk  are  their  favourite  colouis,  and  they  dau) 
themselves  in  the  most  fantastic  manner.  Some  have  theii 
faces  entirely  covered  with  black,  except  a  round  spot  in 
the  centre,  which  includes  the  upper  lip  and  end  of  the 
iiose,  which  is  painted  red  ;  others  again,  have  their  heads 
entirely  black,  except  a  large  red  round  spot  on  each  ear; 
others  with  one  eye  black  and  the  other  red,  &c. ;  but  the 
most  common  style  of  paintingp  is,  to  black  their  faces 
entirely  over  with  charcoal,  and  then  wetting  their  nails, 
io  draw  parallel  nndulating  lines  on  their  cheeks.  They  ge 
aerally  carry  a  litUe  looking  glass  about  them  to  enable  them 
to  dispose  of  their  colours  judiciously.  When  they  go  to  war 
ihey  rub  in  the  paint  with  grease,  and  are  much  more  parti- 
cular about  their  appearance,  which  they  study  to  render  as 
horrible  as  possible ;  they  then  -cover  their  whole  body  with 
red,  white,  and  black  paint,  and  seem  more  like  devils  than 
human  beings.  DiffereUt  tribes  have  different  methods  Of 
painting  themselves. 

Though  the  Indians  spend  so  much  of  their  time  in  adorn- 
ing their  persons,  yet  they  take  no  pains  to  omatUent  their 
habitatioiis,  whidh  for  the  most  part  are  wretched  indeed. 
Some  of  them  are  formed  of  logs,  but  the  greater  part  are 
of  a  moveable  nature,  and  formed  of  bark.  The  batk  of  tht 
1>i(ch  tueilB  is  deemed  preferable  to  etery  other  sort,  and 
where  it  is  to  b6  had  is>  always  made  use  of ;  but  in  this  past 
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of  the  country  not  being  often  met  with,  tho  bark  of  the  dim 
tree  is  used  in  its  stead.  The  Indians  are  very  expert  in 
•tripping  it  from  a  tree ;  and  frequently  take  the  entire  bark 
from  off  the  trunk  in  one  piece.  The  skeletons  of  their 
huts  consist  of  slender  poles,  and  on  them  the  bark  is  fas- 
tened with  strips  of  the  tough  rind  of  some  young  tree :  this, 
if  found,  proves  a  very  effectual  defence  against  the  weather. 
The  huts  are  built  in  various  forms;  some  of  them  have 
walls  on  every  side,  doors,  and  also  a  chimney  in  the  middle 
of  the  roof;  others  are  open  on  one  side,  and  are  nothing 
better  than  sheds.  When  built  in  this  last  style,  four  oi 
them  are  commonly  placed  together,  so  as  to  form  a  qua- 
drangle, with  the  open  parts  towards  the  inside,  and  a  fire 
common  to  them  all  is  kindled  in  the  middle.  In  fine  wea- 
ther these  huts  are  agreeable  dwellings ;  but  in  the  depth  of 
winter  they  must  be  dreadfully  uncomfortable.  Others  of 
their  huts  are  built  in  a  conical  shape.  Many  of  the  Indian 
nations  have  no  permanent  place  of  residence,  but  move 
about  from  one  spot  to  another,  and  in  the  hunting  season 
they  all  have  moveable  encampments,  which  last  are  in 
general  very  rude,  and  insufficient  to  give  them  even  toler- 
able shelter  from  a  fall  of  rain  or  snow.  The  hunting  sea- 
son  commences  on  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  continues  till  the 
snow  dissolves. 

In  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  snow  is  frozen  on  the 
ground,  they  form  their  hunting  sheds  of  the  snow  itself; 
a  few  twigs  platted  together  being  simply  placed  overhead 
to  prevent  the  snow,  which  forms  the  roof,  from  falling 
do^n.  These  snowy  habitations  are  much  more  comfort- 
able and  wanner  in  the  winter  time  than  any  othera  that  can 
be  erected,  as  they  effectually  screen  you  from  the  keen 
piercing  blasts  of  the  wind,  and  a  bed  of  snow  is  far  from 
being  uncomfortable. 

The  utensils  in  an  Indian  hut  are  very  few ;  one  or  two 
brass  or  iron  kettles  procured  from  t'.e  tratiers,  or,  if  they 
live  removed  from  them,  pots  formed  of  stone,  together  witL 
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>  a  few  wooden  spoons  and  dishes  made  by  themselves,  con* 
ttitute  m  general  the  whole  of  them.  A  stone  of  a  very  soft 
texture,  called  the  soap  stone,  is  very  commonly  found  in 
the  back  parts  of  North  America,  particularly  suited  for  In- 
dian woikraanship.  It  receives  its  name  from  appearing  to 
the  touch  as  soft  and  smooth  as  a  bit  of  soap ;  and  indeed  it 
may  be  cut  mth  a  knife  almost  equally  easy.  In  Virginia 
they  use  it  powdered  for  the  boxes  of  their  wheels  instead  of 
grease.  Soft,  however,  as  is  this  stone,  it  will  resist  fire 
equally  with  iron.  The  soap  stone  is  of  a  dove  colour 
others,  nearly  of  the  same  quality,  are  found  in  the  country, 
of  a  black  and  red  colour,  which  are  still  commonly  used  by 
the  Indians  for  the  bowls  of  their  pipes* 

The  bark  canoes,  which  the  Indians  uso  in  this  part  of 
the  countiy,  are  by  no  means  so  neatly  formed  as  those 
made  in  the  country  upon  and  to  the  north  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence ;  they  are  commonly  formed  of  one  entire  piece 
of  elm  bark,  taken  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  is  bound 
on  ribs  formed  of  slender  vods  of  tough  wood.  ITiere  are 
no  ribs,  however,  at  the  ends  of  these  canoes,  but  merely  at 
the  middle  part,  where  alone  it  is  that  passengers  ever  sit. 
It  is  only  the  centre,  indeed,  which  rests  upon  the  water; 
the  ends  are  generally  raised  some  feet  above  the  surface, 
the  canoes  being  of  a  curved  form.  They  bring  them  into 
this  shape  by  cutting,  nearly  midway  between  the  stem  and 
stem,  two  deep  slits,  one  on  each  side,  in  the  back,  and  by 
lapping  the  disjointed  edges  one  over  the  other.  '  No  pains 
are  taken  to  make  the  ends  of  the  canoes  water  tight,  since 
they  never  touch  the  water. 

On  first  inspection  you  would  imagine,  from  its  miserable 
appearance,  that  an  elm  bark  canoe,  thus  constructed,  was 
not  calculated  to  carry  even  a  single  person  safely  across  a 
smooth  piece  of  water ;  it  is  nevertheless  a  remarkable  safe 
sort  of  boat,  and  the  Indians  will  resolutely  embark  in  one 
of  them  during  very  rough  weather.  They  are  so  light  that 
they  ride  securely  over  every  wave,  and  the  only  precaution 
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'iioc^ssarj  in  navigating  them  is  to  sit  steady*  A  apzen  y/bo- 
])!u  will  go  securely  in  one,  which  might  be  easily  carried  by 
a  shigle  able*bodied  man.  When  an  Indian  takes  his  family 
to  any  distance  in  a  canoe,  the  women,  the  girls,  and  loys, 
are  furnished  each  with  a  paddle,  and  are  kept  busily  at 
work  J  the  father  of  the  family  give«  himself  no  trouble  but 
in  steering  the  vesseL  •' 

The  Indians  that  are  connected  with  the  traders  have 
dow,  very  generally,  laid  aside  bows  and  arrows,  and  seldom 
take  them  into  their  I^ands,  except  it  be  to  anmse  themsdves 
for  a  few  hours,  wheii  they  have  expended  theic  powder  and 
shot;  their  boys,  however,  stiU  use  them  universally,  and 
some  of  them  shoot  with  wonderful  dexterity.  A  young 
Shawnese  chief,  not  more  than  ten  years  old,  fixed  three 
arrows  running  in  the  body  of  a  small  black  squirrel,  on  the 
top  of  a  very  small  tree,  and  he  scarcely  missed  half  a 
dozen  times  in  a  day.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what 
accuracy,  and  at  the  same  time  with  what  readiness,  they 
mark  the  spot  where  their  arro\vs  fall.  They  will  shoot 
away  a  dozen  arrows  or  more,  seemingly  quite  careless 
about  what  becomes  uf  them,  and  as  inattentive  to  the  spot 
where  they  fall  as  if  they  never  expected  to  find  them  again, 
yet  afterwards  they  will  run  and  pick  them  <  'cry  one  up 
without  hesitaticm.  The  southern  Indians  are  much  more 
expert  at  the  use  of  the  bow  than  those  near  the  lakes,  as 
they  make  much  greater  use  of  it. 

The  expertness  of  the  Indians  in  throwing  the  tomahawk 
is  well  known.  At  the  distance  of  ten  yards  they  will  fix 
the  sharp  edge  of  it  in  an  object  nearly  to  a  certainty.  They 
are  not  fond  of  letting  it  out  of  their  hands  in  action,  and 
they  never  attempt  to  throw  it  but  when  they  are  on  the 
point  of  overtaking  a  flying  foe,  or  are  certain  of  recovering 
it.  Some  of  them  will  fasten  a  string  the  length  of  a  few 
feet  to  the  tomahawk,  and  will  launch  it  forth,  and  draw  it 
back  afcain  into  their  hand  with  s-reat  fli^^^p'"'*"  •  ♦V-- '--^^ 
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also  pany  the  thrast  or  cuts  of  a  swoid  with  the  tomahawk 
very  dexterously. 

The  common  tomahawk  is  nothing  more  than  a  light 
natchet)  hut  the  most  approved  sort  has  on  the  hack  part  of 
the  hatchety  and  connected  with  it  in  one  piecci  the  howl  of 
a  pipe,  so  that  when  the  handle  is  perforated,  the  tomahawk 
answers  every  purpose  of  a  pipe ;  the  Indians  indeed  are 
fonder  of  smoaking  out  of  a  tomahawk  than  out  of  any  other 
sort  of  pipe.  That  formerly  given  to  the  Indians  by  the 
French  traders,  instead  of  a  pipe,  had  a  large  spike  on  the 
back  part  of  the  hatchet ;  very  few  of  these  instruments  are 
now  to  be  found  amongst  them.  The  tomahawk  is  commonly 
woni  by  the  left  side,  stuck  in  a  belt.  For  the  favourite 
chiefs,  very  elegant  pipe  tomahawks,  inlaid  with  silver,  are 
manufactured  by  the  armourers  in  the  Indian  department. 

An  Indian  child,  soon  after  it  is  bom,  is  swathed  in  cloths 
or  skins,  and  being  then  laid  on  its  back,  is  bound  down  on  a 
piece  of  thick  board,  spread  over  \iith  soft  moss.  The  board 
is  left  somewhat  longer  and  broader  than  the  child,  and  bent 
pieces  of  wood,  like  pieces  of  hoops,  are  placed  over  its 
face  to  protect  it,  so  that  if  the  machine  were  suffered  to 
fall  the  child  would  not  probably  be  injured*  The  women, 
when  they  go  abroad,  carry  their  children  thus  tied  down  on 
their  backs,  the  board  being  suspended  by  a  broad  band, 
which  they  wear  round  their  foreheads.  When  they  have 
any  business  to  transact  at  home,  they  hang  the  board  on  a 
tree,  if  there  be  one  at  hand,  and  set  them  a  swinging  from 
side  to  side,  like  a  pendulumj  in  order  to  exercise  the  chil. 
dren;  sometimes  also,  they  unloose  the  children  from  the 
boards,  and  putting  them  each  into  a  sort  of  little  hammock, 
fasten  them  between  two  trees,  and  there  su£fer  them  to 
swing  about.  As  soon  as  they  are  strong  enough  to  crawl 
about  on  their  hands  and  feet  they  are  liberated  from  all 
confinement,  and  suffered,  like  young  puppies,  to  run  about, 
■tark  naked}  into  water,  into  mud>  into  snow,  and  in  short. 
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to'go  whereso?er  their  choice  leads  them ;  hence  they  derive 
that  vigour  of  constitation  which  enahles  them  to  support  the 
greatest  fatigue,  and  that  indifference  to  the  changes  of  the 
weather  which  they  possess  in  common  with  the  brute  crea- 
tion. The  girls  are  covered  with  a  loose  garment  as  soon  as 
they  have  attained  four  or  five'  years  of  ag»>  but  the  boys  go 
naked  till  they  are  considerably  older. 

The  Indians  are  for  the  most  part  very  slightly  made, 
and  from  a  survey  of  their  persons,  one  would  imagine  that 
they  were  much  better  qualified  for  any  pursuits  that  re- 
quired great  agiilitj  than  great  bodily  strength.  This  has 
been  the  general  opinion  of  most  of  those  who  have  written 
on  this  subject ;  however,  others  think  that  the  Indians  are 
much  more  remarkable  for  their  muscular  strength  than  for 
their  agility.  At  different  military  posts  on  the  frontiers, 
where  this  subject  has  been  agitated,  races,  for  the  sake  of 
experiment,  have  frequently  been  made  between  soldiers 
and  Indians,  and  provided  the  distance  wt^s  not  great,  the 
Indians  have  almost  always  been  beaten ;  but  in  a  long 
race,  where  strength  of  muscle  was  required,  they  have 
without  exception  been  victorious ;  in  leaping  also  the  In 
dians  have  been  infallibly  beaten  by  such  of  the  soldiers  as 
possessed  common  activity;  but  the  strength  of  the  Indians 
is  most  conspicuous  in  the  carrying  of  burdens  on  their 
backs ;  they  esteem  it  nothing  to  walk  thirty  miles  a  day  for 
several  days  together,  under  a  load  of  eight  stone,  and  they 
will  walk  an  entire  day  under  a  load  without  taking  any 
refreshment.  In  carrying  burdens  they  make  use  of  a  sort 
of  frame,  somewhat  similar  to  what  is  commonly  used  by  a 
glazier  to  carry  glass ;  this  is  fastened  by  cords,  or  strips 
of  tough  bark  or  leather,  round  their  shoulders,  and  when 
the  load  is  fixed  upon  the  broad  ledge  at  the  bottom  of  the 
frame,  two  bands  are  thrown  round  the  whole,  one  of  which 
is  brought  across  the  forehead,  and  the  other  across  the 
breast,  and  thus  the  load  is  supported.  The  length  of  way 
an  Indian  will  travel  in  the  course  of  the  day,  when  unen- 
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cumbered  with  a  load,  is  astonishing.  A  young  Wyandot, 
who  was  employed  to  carry  a  message,  travelled  but  little 
short  of  eighty  miles  on  foot  in  one  day,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  end  of  his  journey,  he  did  not  appear  in  the  least  de* 
gree  fatigued.  ' 

<  Le  P.  Charlevoix  observes,  that  the  Indians  seem  to  him 
to  possess  many  personal  advantages  over  Europeans ;  their 
senses,  in  particular,  he  thinks  much  finer ;  their  sight  is, 
indeed,  quick  and  penetrating,  and  it  does  not  fail  them  till 
they  are  far  advanced  in  years,  notwithstanding  that  their 
eyes  are  exposed  so  many  months  each  \;'intcr  to  the  daz. 
zling  whiteness  of  the  snow,  and  to  the  sharp  irritating  smoke 
of  wood  fires.  Disorders  in  the  eyes  are  almost  wholly  un- 
known to  them ;  nor  is  the  slightest  blemish  ever  seen  in 
their  eyes,  excepting  it  be  a  result  froui  some  accident. 
Their  hearing  is* very  acute,  and  their  sense  of  smelling  so 
nice,  that  they  can  tell  when  they  are  approaching  a  fi.'e 
long  before  it  is  in  sight. 

The  Indians  have  most  retentive  memories;  they  will 
preserve  to  their  deaths  a  recollection  of  any  place  they  have 
once  passed  through ;  they  never  forget  a  face  that  they  have 
attentively  observed  but  for  a  few  seconds ;  at  the  end  of 
many  years  they  will  repeat  every  sentence  of  the  speeches 
that  have  been  delivered  by  different  individuals  in  a  public 
assembly ;  and  has  any  speech  been  made  in  the  council 
house  of  tht  nation,  particularly  deserving  of  remembrance, 
it  will  be  handed  down  with  the  utmost  accuracy  from  one 
generation  to  another,  though  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  hieroglyphicks  and  letters ;  the  only  memorials  of  which 
they  avail  themselves  are  small  pieces  of  wood,  and  belts  ot 
wampum ;  the  former  are  only  used  on  trifUng  occasions,  the 
latter  never  but  on  very  grand  and  solemn  ones.  Whenever 
a  conference,  or  a  talk  as  they  term  it,  is  about  to  be  held 
•with  any  neighbouring  tribe,  or  whenever  any  treaty  ot 
national  compact  is  about  to  be  made,  one  of  these  bel 
difTerin:?  in  some  respects  from  every  other  that  has 
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made  before,  is  immediately  constructed ;  each  person  in  the 
assembly  holds  this  belt  in  his  hand  whilst  he  delivers  hia 
speech,  and  when  he  has  ended,  he  presents  it  to  the  next 
person  that  rises,  by  which  ceremony  each  individual  is  re- 
minded, that  it  behoves  him  to  be  cautious  in  his  discourse, 
as  all  he  says  will  be  faithfully  recorded  by  the  belt.  The 
tiilk  being  over,  the  belt  is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
principal  chief.  v;  '^i  . 

On  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  very  broad  splendid  belts 
arc  reciprocally  given  by  the  contracting  parties,  which  are 
deposited  amongst  the  other  belts  belonging  to  the  nation. 
At  stated  intervals  they  are  all  produced  to  the  nation,  and 
the  occasions  upon  which  they  were  made  are  mentioned ; 
if  they  relate  to  a  talk,  one  of  the  chiefs  repeats  the  substance 
of  what  was  said  over  to  them ;  if  to  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  it 
are  recapitulated.  Certain  of  the  squaws,  also,  are  entrasted 
with  the  belts,  whose  business  it  is  to  relate  the  history  of 
each  one  of  them  to  the  younger  branches  of  the  tribe  ;  this 
they  do  with  great  accuracy,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  remem- 
brance of  every  important  transaction  is  kept  up. 

The  wampum  is  formed  of  the  inside  of  the  calm  shell,  a 
large  sea  shell  bearing  some  similitude  to  that  of  a  scallop, 
which  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  New  England  and  Virginia. 
The  shell  is  sent  in  its  original  rough  state  to  England,  and 
there  cut  into  small  pieces,  exactly  similar  in  shape  and  size 
to  the  modem  glass  bugles  worn  by  ladies,  which  little  bits 
of  shell  constitute  wampum.  There  are  two  sorts  of  wam- 
pum, the  white  and  the  purple ;  the  latter  is  most  esteemed 
by  the  Indians,  who  think  a  pound  weight  of  it  equally 
valuable  with  a  pound  of  silver.  The  wampum  is  strung 
upon  bits  of  leather,  and  the  belt  is  composed  of  ten,  twelve, 
or  more  strings,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion 
on  which  it  is  made ;  sometimes,  also,  the  wampum  is  sowed 
m  different  patterns  on  broad  belts  of  leather. 

The  use  of  wampum  appears  to  be  very  general  amongst 
the  Indian  nations,  bur  how  it  became  so,  is  a  question  that 
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woikd  require  discussion,  for  it  is  well  known  that  they  are 
a  people  ohstinately  attached  to  old  customs*  and  that  would 
not  therefore  be  apt  to  adopt»  on  the  most  grand  and  solemn 
occasion,  the  use  of  an  article  that  they  had  never  seen  until 
brought  to  them  by  strangers ;  at  the  same  time  it  seems 
wholly  impossible  that  they  should  ever  have  been  able  to 
have  made  wampum  from  the  calm  shell  for  themselves ; 
they  fashion  the  bowls  of  tobacco  pipes,  indeed,  from  stone, 
in  a  very  curious  manner,  and  with  astonishing  accuracy, 
considering  that  they  use  no  other  instrument  than  a  common 
knife>  but  then  the  stone  which  they  commonly  carve  thus 
is  of  a  very  soft  kind ;  the  calm  shell,  however,  is  exceed- 
ingly hard,  and  to  bore  and  cut  it  into  ^uch  small  pieces  as 
are  necessary  to  form  wampum,  very  fine  tools  would  be 
wanting.  Probably  they  made  some  use  of  the  calm  shell, 
and  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  to  as  small  bits  as  they  could 
vnth  their  rude  mstruments,  but  on  finding  that  Europeans 
could  cut  it  so  much  more  neatly  than  they  could,  laid  aside 
the  wampum  before  in  use  for  that  of  our  manufacture. 

The  Indians  are  exceedingly  sagacious  and  observant,  and 
by  dint  of  minute  attention,  acquire  many  qualifications  to 
which  we  are  wholly  strangers.  They  will  traverse  a  track- 
less forest,  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  without  deviating 
from  the  straight  course,  and  will  reach  to  a  certainty  tlv 
spot  whither  they  intended  to  go  on  setting  out ;  with  equg^ 
skill  they  will  cross  one  of  the  large  lakes,  and  though  out 
of  sight  of  the  shores  for  days,  will  to  a  certainty  make  the 
land  at  once,  at  the  very  place  they  desired.  Some  of  the 
French  missionaries  have  supposed  that  the  Indians  are 
guided  by  instinct,  and  have  pretended  that  Indian  children 
can  find  their  way  through  a  forest  as  easily  as  a  person  oi 
maturer  years ;  but  this  is  a  most  absurd  notion.  It  is  un- 
questionably by  a  close  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  trees, 
and  position  of  the  Aun,  that  they  find  their  way.  On  the 
northern  side  of  a  tree  there  is  generally  the  most  moss,  and 
the  bark  on  that  side  in  general  differs  from  (hat  on  the  op- 
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posite  one.  The  branches  toward  the  south  are  for  the 
most  part  more  luxuriant  than  those  on  the  other  side  of 
treeS)  and  several  other  distinctions  also  subsist  between  the 
northern  and  southern  sides,  conspicuous  to  Indians,  who 
are  taught  from  their  infancy  to  attend  to  them,  which  a 
common  observer  would  perhaps  never  notice.  Being  ac- 
customed from  their  childhood,  likewise,  to  pay  great  a^ten- 
tion  to  the  position  of  the  sun,  they  learn  to  make  the  most 
accurals  allowance  for  its  apparent  motion  from  one  part  of 
the  heavens  to  another,  and  in  any  part  of  the  day  they  will 
point  to  the  part  of  the  heavens  where  it  is,  although  the  sky 
be  obscured  by  clouds  or  mists. 

An  instance  of  their  dexterity  in  finding  their  way  through 
an  unknown  country,  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Weld.  He  says, 
a  number  of  the  Creek  nation  had  arrived  at  Staunton,  in 
their  way  to  Philadelphia,  whither  they  were  going  upon 
some  affairs  of  importance,  and  had  stopped  there  for  the 
night.  In  the  morning  some  circumstance  or  another,  which 
could  not  be  learned,  induced  one  half  of  the  I-  dians  to  set 
off  without  their  companions,  who  did  not  follow  until  some 
hours  afterwards.  When  these  last  were  ready  to  pursue 
their  journey,  several  of  the  towns-people  mounted  their 
horses  to  escort  them  part  of  the  way.  They  proceeded 
along  the  high  road  for  some  miles,  but  all  at  once,  hastily 
turning  aside  into  the  woods,  though  there  was  no  path,  the 
Indians  advanced  confidently  forward ;  the  people  who  ac- 
companied them,  surprised  ai  this  movement,  informed  them 
that  they  were  quitting  the  road  to  Philadelphia,  and  ex- 
pressed their  fears  lest  they  should  miss  their  companions 
who  had  gone  on  before.  They  answered,  that  they  knew 
better ;  that  the  way  through  the  woods  was  the  shortest 
to  Philadelphia ;  and  that  they  knew  very  well  that  theii 
companions  had  entered  the  woods  at  die  very  place  they 
did.  Curiosity  led  some  of  the  horsemen  to  go  on ;  and  to 
their  astonishment,  for  there  was  apparently  no  tj:ack,  they 
overtook  the  olber  Indians  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood ; 
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bat  what  appeared  most  singular  was,  that  the  route  which 
they  took  was  found,  on  examining  a  map,  to  be  as  direct 
for  Philadelphia  as  if  they  had  taken  the  bearings  by  a  ma- 
riner^s  compass.  From  others  of  their  nation,  who  had  beea 
at  Philadelphia  at  a  form'^r  period,  they  had  probably  learned 
the  exact  direction  of  that  city  from  their  village,  and  had 
never  lost  sight  of  it,  although  they  had  already  travelled 
three  hundred  miles  through  woods,  and  had  upwards  of 
four  hundred  miles  more  to  go  before  they  could  reach  the 
place  of  their  destination. 

The  Indians,  for  the  most  part,  are  admirably  well  ac« 
quainted  with  the  geo^'aphy  of  their  own  country.  Ask 
them  any  questions  relative  to  the  situation  of  a  particulai 
place  in  it,  and  if  there  be  a  convenient  spot  at  hand,  the> 
will,  with  the  utmost  facility,  trace  upon  the  ground  with  a 
stick  a  map,  by  noi  means  inaccurate,  of  the  place  in  question 
Itnd  the  surrounding  country ;  they  will  point  out  the  course 
of  the  rivers,  and  by  directing  your  attention  to  the  sun, 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  different  bearings. 

The  Indians  most  commonly  take  upon  them  the  name 
of  some  animal,  as.  The  Blue  Snake ;  The  Little  Turkey ; 
The  Big  Bear ;  The  Mad  Dog,  &c.  and  their  signatures  con- 
sist of  the  outline,  drawn  ^vith  a  pen,  of  the  different  animals 
yhose  names  they  bear.  Some  of  the  signatures  at  the  hcl- 
tom  of  these  deeds  were  really  well  executed,  and  were  lively 
representations  of  the  animals  they  were  intended  for. 

The  Indians  in  general  possess  no  small  share  of  ingenuity. 
Their  domestic  wooden  utensils,  bows  and  arrows,  and  other 
weapons,  &c.  are  made  with  the  same  neatness;  and  in 
deed  the  workmanship  of  them  is  frequently  such  as  to  ex* 
cite  astonishment,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  knife  and  a 
hatchet  are  the  only  instruments  they  make  use  of.  On  the 
handles  of  their  tomahawks,  on  their  powder  horns,  on  the 
bowls  of  their  pipes,  &c.  you  oftentimes  meet  with  figures 
extremely  well  designed,  and  with  specimens  of  carving  far 
from  contemptible.    The  embroidery  upon  their  moccasins 
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And  other  garments  shews  that  the  females  are  uot  less  in- 
genious, in  their  way  than  the  men.  Their  porcupine  quill 
work  would  command  admiration  in  any  country  in  Europe. 
The  soft  young  quills  of  the  poraupine  are  those  which  they 
use>  and  they  dye  them  of  the  most  beautiful  and  briUiant 
colours  imaginable.  Some  of  their  dyes  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  many  of  them  yet  remain  unknown,  as  do  also 
many  of  the  medicines  with  which  they  perform  sometimes 
most  miraculous  cures.  Their  dyes  and  medicines  are  all 
procured  from  the  vegetable  world. 

A  French  writer  tells  of  some  Iroquois  Indians  that 
walked  through  several  of  the  finest  streets  of  Paris,  but 
without  expressing  the  least  pleasure  at  any  thing  they  saw, 
u:itil  at  last  they  came  to  a  cook^s  shop ;  this  called  forth  their 
warmest  praise ;  a  shop  where  a  man  was  always  sure  of 
getting  soii.ething  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  without  the  trouble 
ind  fatigue  of  hunting  and  fishing,  was  in  their  opinion  one 
)f  the  most  admirable  institutions  possible ;  had  they  been 
'old,  however^  that  they  must  have  paid  for  what  they  eat, 
ihey  would  have  expressed  equal  indignation  perhaps  at  what 
they  saw.  In  their  own  villages  they  have  no  idea  of  refus- 
ing food  to  any  person  that  enters  their  habitation  in  quality 
oi  a  friend ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  what  would 
prefer  his  own  wigwam  to  the  most  splendid  habitations  they 
see  iu  any  of  these  places.  The  shipping,  however,  at  Phi- 
ladelphia and  the  other  sea-ports,  seldom  fails  to  excite  ad- 
ruiration,  because  they  at  once  see  the  utility  and  advantage 
of  large  vessels  over  canoes,  which  are  the  only  vessels  they 
have.  The  young  Wyaodoty  w]m>,  as  before  mentioned, 
made  such  a  wonderful  day's  journey  on  foot,  while  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, appeared  highly  de%hted  willi  the  river,  and  the 
great  number  of  ships  of  all  sizes  upon  it ;  but  the  tide  at- 
tracted his  attention  more  than  any  thing  else  whatsoever. 
On  coming  to  the  river  the  first  day,  he  looked  up  at  the  sun, 
and  made  certain  observations^ upon  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  general  situation  of  the  place,  as  the  Indians  never  fail 
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to  do  on  coming  to  any  new  or  remarkable  spot.  The  second 
time,  however,  he  went  ^own  to  the  water,  he  found  to  his 
surprise  that  the  river  was  running  with  equal  rapidity  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  what  he  had  seen  it  run  the  day  before. 
For  a  moment  he  imagined  that  by  some  mistake  he  must 
have  got  to  the  opposite  side  of  it ;  but  soon  recollecting 
himself,  and  being  persuaded  that  he  stood  on  the  very  same 
spot  from  whence  he  had  viewed  it  the  day  before,  his  as- 
tonishment became  great  indeed.  To  obtain  information 
upon  such  an  interesting  point,  he  immediately  sought  out 
An  aid-de-'camp  of  General  Wayne,  who  had  brought  him  to 
town.  This  gentleman,  however,  only  rendered  the  appear- 
ance still  more  mysterious  to  him,  by  telling  him,  that  the 
Great  Spirit,  for  the  convenience  of  the  white  men,  who  were 
his  particular  favouiites,  had  made  the  rivers  in  their  coun 
try  to  run  two  wftys*  ^ 

Nothing  gives  more  delight  to  the  Indians  than  to  see  a 
man  that  excels  in  any  bodily  exercise ;  and  tell  them  even 
of  a  person  that  is  distinguished  ibr  his  great  strength,  foi 
his  swiftness  in  running,  for  his  dexterous  management  of 
.he  bow  or  the  gUn,  for  his  cunning  in  hunting,  for  his  in- 
trepid and  firm  conduct  in  war,  or  the  like,  they  will  listen 
to  you  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  readily  join  in  praises 
of  the  herok 

No  people  on  earth  are  more  alive  to  the  calls  of  friend 
ship ;  no  people  have  a  greater  affection  for  their  offspring 
in  their  tender  years ;  no  people  are  mdre  sensible  of  an  in* 
jury;  a  word  in  the  slightest  degree  insulting  will  kindle  a 
Hame  in  their  breasts,  that  csln  only  be  extinguished  by  the 
blood  of  the  offending  party ;  and  they  will  traverse  forests 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  se- 
verest weather  and  to  the  pangs  of  hunger,  to  gratify  their 
revenge ;  they  will  not  cease  for  years  daily  to  visit,  and  si- 
lently to  mourn  over  the  grave  of  a  departed  child ;  and  they 
will  risk  their  lives,  and  sacrifice  every  thing  thej  possess,  to 
assist  a  friend  in  ciiRtrPHg ;  but  at  the  same  time^  in  their  opi« 
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nion»  no  man  can  be  esteemed  u  good  warrior,  or  a  dignified 
character,  that  openly  betrays  any  extravagant  emotions  ol 
surprise,  of  joy,  of  sorrow,  or  of  fear,  on  any  occasion  what- 
soever. The  excellence  of  appearing  thus  indifferent  to  what 
would  excite  the  strongest  emotions  in  the  minds  of  any  other 
people,  is  forcibly  inculcated  on  them  from  their  earliesc 
youth ;  and  such  an  astonishing  command  do  they  acquirt* 
over  themselveS)  that  even  at  the  stake,  when  suffering  the 
severest  tortures  that  can  be  inflicted  or  .he  human  body  by 
the  flames  and  the  knife,  they  appear  unmoved,  and  laugh, 
as  it  is  well  known,  at  their  tormentoi's. 

The  Indians  scarcely  ever  lift  their  hands  against  their 
children ;  but  if  they  are  unmindfol  of  what  is  said  to  them, 
they  sometimes  throw  a  little  water  in  their  faces,  a  species 
of  reprimand  of  which  the  children  have  the  greatest  dread, 
and  which  produces  an  instantaneous  good  effect.  One  of 
the  French  missionaries  tells  of  his  having  seen  a  girl  of  au 
advanced  age  so  vexed  at  having  some  water  thrown  in  her 
face  by  her  mother,  as  if  she  was  still  a  child,  that  she  in- 
stantly retired,  and  put  an  end  to  her  existence.  As  long 
as  they  remain  children,  the  young  Indians  are  attentive  in 
.  the  extreme  to  the  advice  of  their  parents ;  but  when  arrived 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  able  to  provide  for  themselves, 
they  no  longer  have  any  respect  for  them,  and  they  will  fol- 
low their  own  will  and  pleasure  in  spite  of  all  their  remon 
strances,  unless,  indeed,  their  parents  be  of  an  advanced  age* 
Old  age  never  fails  to  command  their  most  profound  vene» 
mtion. 

tn  their  conduct  towards  one  another,  nought  but  gentle- 
ness and  harmony  is  observable ;  but  when  intoxicated  with 
spirits,  which  is  but  too  often  the  case,  a  very  different  picture 
is  presented  to  view,  and  they  appear  more  like  devils  in- 
carnate than  human  beings ;  they  roar,  they  fight,  they  cut 
each  other,  and  commit  every  sort  of  outrage ;  indeed,  so 
sensible  are  they  of  their  own  infirmities  in  this  state,  that 
when  a  number  of  them  are  about  to  get  drunk,  they  g&ve 
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up  their  knives  and  tomahawksi  &c.  to  one  of  the  party,  who 
is  on  honour  to  remain  soberi  and  to  prevent  mischief,  and 
who  does  generally  behave  according  to  this  promise.  If 
they  happen  to  get  drunk  without  having  taken  this  precau- 
tion, their  squaws  tai:e  the  earliest  opportunity  to  depiive 
them  of  their  weapons. 

The  Indians  prefer  whisky  and  mm  to  all  oth<»r  spirituous 
liquors ;  but  they  do  not  seem  eager  to  obtain  these  liquors 
so  much  for  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  their  palates  as  for 
the  sake  of  intoxication.    There  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  that 
can  refrain  from  drinking  to  excess  if  he  have  it  in  his 
power,  and  the  generality  of  them  having  once  got  a  taste  of 
any  intoxicating  liquor,  will  use  every  means  to  gain  more  ; 
and  to  do  so  they  at  once  become  mean,  servile,  deceitful, 
and  depraved,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Nothing  can  make 
amends  to  these  lUnfortunate  people  for  the  introduction  of 
spirituous  liquors  amongst  them.     Before  their  acquaintance 
with  them,  they  were  distinguished  beyond  all  other  nations 
for  their  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking ;  for  their  tem- 
perance in  eating,  indeed,  they  still  are  remarkable,  they  es- 
teem it  indecorous  in  the  highest  degree  even  to  appear  hun- 
gry; and  on  arriving  at  their  villages,  after  having  fasted, 
perhaps  for  several  days  preceding,   they  will  sit  down 
quietly,  and  not  ask  for  any  food  for  a  considerable  time ; 
and  having  got  wherewith  to  satisfy  their  appetite,  they  will 
ei^  with  moderation,  as  though  tbe  calls  of  hunger  were  not 
wofre  pressing  than  if  they  had  feasted  the  hour  before. 
They  never  eat  on  any  occasion  in  a  hurry. 

These  Indians  are  by  nature  of  a  very  hospitable,  generous 
disposition,  where  no  particular  circumstances  operate  to  the 
contrary ;  and,  indeed,  even  when  revenge  would  fain  per- 
suade them  to  behave  differently,  yet  having  once  orofessed 
a  friendship  for  a  strange,  and  pledged  themselveb  <br  his 
safety,  nothing  can  induce  them  to  deviate  from  their  word. 
The  generality  of  the  Indian  nations  appear  to  have  two 
sorts  of  chiefs,  council  chiefs>  and  war  chiefs.    Tlie  form 
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nro  hereditary,  and  are  employed  principolly  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  civil  affairs ;  but  they  may  be  war  chiefs  at  t'ne 
same  time ;  the  latter  are  chosen  from  amongst  those  Vfho 
have  distinguished  themselves  the  most  in  battle,  and  are 
solely  employed  in  leading  the  warriors  in  the  field*  The 
chiefs  have  no  power  of  enforcing  obedience  to  their  corn- 
Hands,  nor  do  they  ever  attempt  to  give  their  orders  in  an 
imperious  manner ;  they  simply  advise.  Each  private  indi- 
vidual conceives  that  he  is  bom  in  a  state  of  perfect  liberty, 
and  he  disdains  all  control,  but  that  which  his  own  reason 
subjects  him  to.  As  they  have  all  one  interest,  however,  at 
heart,  which  is  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  as  it  is 
well  known  that  the  chiefs  are  actuated  by  no  other  motives, 
whatever  measures  they  recommend  are  generally  attended 
to,  and  at  once  adopted* 

The  Indians  have  the  niost  sovereign  contempt  for  any  set 
of  people  that  have  tamely  relinquished  their  liberty ;  and 
they  consider  such  as  have  lost  it,  even  after  a  hard  struggle, 
as  unworthy  any  rank  in  society  above  that  of  old  women ; 
to  this  cause,  and  not  to  the  difference  that  subsists  between 
their  persons,  is  to  be  attributed  the  rooted  aversion  which 
the  Indians  have  for  negroes.  You  could  not  possibly  affront 
an  Indian  more  readily,  than  by  telling  him  that  you  think 
ne  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  negro ;  or  that  he  has  negro 
blood  in  his  veins ;  they  look  upon  them  as  animals  inferior 
to  the  human  species,  and  will  kill  them  with  as  much  un- 
concern as  a  dog  or  a  cat. 

An  Aicerioan  officer,  who,  during  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  had  been  sent  to  ane  of  the  Indian  nations  resident 
on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  States,  to  persuade  them  to 
remain  neuter  in  the  contest,  has  stated,  that  whilst  he  re- 
mained  amongst  them,  some  agents  arrived  in  their  village  to 
negotiate,  if  possible,  for  the  release  of  some  negro  slaves 
whom  they  had  carried  off  from  the  American  settlementf* 
One  of  these  negroes,  a  remarkably  tall  handsome  felloW| 
had  been  given  to  an  Indian  woman  of  some  consequence  in 
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the  nadoii,  in  the  manner  in  which  prisoners  are  usually  dis. 
posed  of  among^^t  them.  Application  was  made  to  her  for  his 
ransom.  She  listened  quietly  to  what  was  said ;  resolved  at 
the  same  time,  however,  that  the  fellow  should  not  have  his 
liberty,  she  stepped  aside  into  her  cabin,  and  having  brought 
out  a  large  knife,  walked  up  to  her  slave,  and  without  more 
ado,  plunged  it  into  his  bowels :  "  Now,*'  says  she,  address> 
ing  herself  coolly  to  the  agents ;  "  now  I  give  you  leave  to 
take  away  your  negro."  The  poor  creature  that  had  beeii 
stabbed  fell  to  the  ground,  and  lay  writhing  about  in  the  great- 
est agonies,  until  one  of  the  warriors  took  compassion  on  him. 
and  put  an  end  to  his  misery  by  a  blow  of  a  tomahawk. 

It  is  a  very  singular  and  remarkable  circumstance,  that  not- 
withstanding the  striking  similarity  in  the  persons,  manners^ 
dispositions,  and  religion  of  the  different  tribes  of  Indians 
from  one  end  of , the  continent  of  North  America  to  the  other, 
a  similarity  so  great  as  hardly  to  leave  a  doubt  on  the  mmd 
but  that  they  must  all  have  had  the  same  origin,  the  Ian* 
guages  of  the  different  tribes  should  yet  be  so  materially  dif- 
ferent. No  two  tribes  speak  exactly  the  same  language; 
and  the  languages  of  many  of  those  who  live  at  no  great 
distance  asunder,  vary  so  much,  that  they  cannot  make  them- 
selves at  all  understood  by  each  other. 

Some  persons,  who  have  made  the  Indian  languages  their 
study,  assert,  that  all  the  different  languages  spoken  by  those 
tribes,  with  which  we  have  any  connection,  are  but  dialect? 
of  three  primitive  tongues,  viz.  the  Huron,  the  Algonquin, 
and  the  Sioux ;  the  two  former  of  which,  being  well  under- 
stood, will  enable  a  person  to  converse,  at  least  slightly,  with 
the  Indians  of  any  tribe  in  Canada  or  the  United  States 
All  the  nations  that  speak  a  language  derived  from  the  Sioux 
have,  it  is  said,  a  hissing  pronunciation ;  those  who  speak  one 
derived  from  the  Huron,  have  a  gutteral  pronunciation  ;  aiK* 
such  as  speak  any  one  derived  from  the  Algonquin,  pro 
nounce  their  words  with  greater  softness  and  ease  than  an? 
of  the  other.  -  - 
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Tiie  Indians,  both  men  and  woineni  npeak  with  great  deli- 
beration, nnd  never  appear  to  be  at  a  loss  for  words  to  ex- 
press their  sentiments.  The  native  music  of  the  Indians  is 
very  rude  nnd  indiflferent,  and  equally  devoid  of  melody  and 
variety.  Their  famous  war  song  ig  nothing  better  than  an  in- 
sipid recitative.  Singing  and  dancing  with  them  go  hand  in 
band;  and  when  alarga  number  of  them,  collected  together, 
join  in  one  song,  the  few  wild  notes  of  which  it  consists, 
mingled  with  the  sound  of  their  pipes  and  drums,  sometimes 
produce,  when  heard  at  a  distance,  a  pleasing  effect  on  the 
car ;  but  it  is  then  and  then  only  that  their  music  is  tolerable. 

A  writer  who  was  witness  to  their  dancing  says,  three  el- 
derly men,  seated  upon  a  tree,  were  the  principal  musicians. 
One  of  these  beat  a  small  drum,  formed  of  a  piece  of  a  hollow 
tree  covered  with  a  skin,  and  the  two  others  marked  time 
equally  with  the  drum,  with  rattles  formed  of  dried  squashes 
or  gourds  filled  with  peas.  At  the  same  time  these  men 
sung,  indeed  they  were  the  leaders  of  the  song,  which  the 
dancers  joined  in.  The  dancers  consisted  solely  of  a  party  of 
squaws,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  who  stand- 
ing in  a  circle,  with  their  face  inwards  and  their  hands  folded 
round  each  other's  necks,  moved,  thus  linked  together,  side 
ways,  with  close  short  steps,  round  a  small  fire.  The  men 
and  women  never  dance  together,  unless  indeed  a  pretty 
squaw  be  introduced  by  some  young  fellow  into  one  of  the 
men's  dances,  which  is  considered  as  a  very  great  mark  of 
favour.  This  is  of  a  piece  with  the  general  conduct  of  the 
Indians,  who  look  upon  the  women  in  a  totally  different  light 
from  what  we  do  in  Europe,  and  condemn  them  as  slaves  to 
do  all  the  drudgery. 

After  the  women  had  danced  for  a  time,  a  larger  fire  was 
kindled,  and  the  men  assembled  from  different  parts  of  the 
island,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty,  to  amuse  themselves 
ill  their  turn.  There  was  little  more  variety  in  their  dancing 
than  in  that  of  the  women.  They  first  walked  round  the  fire 
in  a  large  circle,  closely,  one  after  another,  marking  time 
P.    V.    17.  D  D  D 
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with  £<bort  stepA  to  the  mnsic  ;  the  best  dancer  wns  put  at 
their  head,  and  gave  the  step  ;  be  was  also  the  principal 
singer  in  the  circle.  After  having  made  one  round,  the  step 
was  altered  to  a  wider  one,  and  they  began  to  stamp  with 
great  vehemence  upon  the  ground  ;  and  every  third  or  fourth 
round,  making  little  leaps  off  the  ground  with  both  feet,  they 
turned  their  faces  to  the  fire  and  bowed  their  heads,  at  the 
same  time  going  on  sideways.  At  last,  having  made  a  dozen 
or  two  rounds,  towards  the  end  of  which  each  one  of  them 
bad  begun  to  stamp  on  the  ground  with  inconceivable  fury^ 
but  more  particularly  the  principal  dancer,  they  all  gave  a 
loud  shout  at  once,  and  the  dance  ended. 

In  two  or  three  minutes  another  dance  was  begun,  which 
ended  as  soon,  and  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  other. 
Thore  was  but  little  difference  in  the  figures  of  any  of  them, 
and  the  only  material  difference  in  the  songs  was,  that  in 
•ome  of  them  the  dancers,  instead  of  singing  the  whole  of  the 
air,  came  in  simply  with  responses  to  the  airs  sung  by  the  old 
men.  They  beckoned  to  us  to  join  them  in  their  dance, 
which  we  immediately  did,  as  it  was  likely  to  please  them, 
and  we  remained  on  the  island  with  them  till  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Tbere  is  something  inconceivably 
terrible  in  the  sight  of  a  number  of  Indians  dancing  thus 
roand  a  fire  in  the  depths  of  thick  w  jods,  and  the  loud  shriek^s 
at  the  end  of  every  dance  add  greatly  to  the  horror  which 
their  first  appearance  inspires. 

They  never  tliiuk  of  dancing  till  the  night  is  considerably 
advanced,  and  they  keep  it  up  till  daybreak.  In  the  day 
time  they  lie  sleeping  in  the  sun,  or  set  smoking  tobacco, 
that  is,  when  they  have  nothing  particular  to  engage  them. 
Though  the  most  diligent  persevering  people  in  the  world 
when  roused  into  action,  yet  when  at  peace  with  their  neigb- 
bours»  and  having  get  wherewith  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  hunger, 
they  are  the  most  slothful  aud  indolent  possible. 

The  dances  mentioned  are  such  as  the  Indians  anuise 
themselvefiwitb  in  common.    On  grand  occasions  they  have 
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a  variety  of  others  much  more  interesting  to  a  tpectator. 
The  dances  ^vhichyou  see  in  common  among^st  the  Shawnese, 
»nA  certain  other  tribes,  are  also,  it  is  said,  much  more  en* 
tertaining  than  those  here  described 

Of  their  grand  dances  the  war  dance  must  undoubtedl/, 
from  every  account  received  of  it,  be  the  one  most  worthy 
the  attention  of  a  stranger.  It  is  performed  both  on  setting 
out  and  returning  from  their  war  parties,  and  likewise  at  other 
times,  but  never  except  on  some  very  particular  and  solemn 
occasion.  The  chiefs  and  warriors  who  are  about  to  join  in 
this  dance  dres&  and  paint  themselves  as  if  actually  out  on  a 
warlike  expedition,  and  they  carry  in  their  hands  their  war- 
like weapons.  Being  assembled,  they  seat  themselves  down 
on  their  hams,  in  a  circle,  round  a  great  fire,  near  to  which 
is  placed  a  large  post ;  after  remaining  a  short  time  in  this 
position,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  rises,  and  placing  him- 
self in  the  centre,  begins  to  rehearse,  in  a  sort  of  recitative, 
all  the  gallant  actions  which  hehasevor  performed;  he  dwells 
particularly  on  the  number  of  enemies  he  has  killed,  and 
describes  the  manner  in  ivhich  he  iscalpcd  them,  making  ges- 
tures all  the  time,  and  brandishing  his  weapons,  as  if  actully 
engaged  in  performing  the  horrid  operation.  At  the  end  of 
every  remarkable  story  he  strikes  his  war  club  on  the  post 
with  great  fury.  Every  chief  and  warrior  tells  of  his  deeds 
in  turn.  The  song  of  one  warrior  often  occupies  several 
hours,  and  the  dance  itself  sometimes  lasts  for  three  or  four 
entire  driys  and  nights.  During  this  period  no  one  is  allowed 
tosleep,  a  person  who  stands  at  the  outside  of  the  circle  be- 
ing appointed  (vvhose  business  it  is)  to  rouse  any  warrior  that 
appears  in  the  least  drowsy.  A  deer,  a  bear,  or  some  other 
large  animal  is  put  to  roast  at  the  fire  as  soon  as  the  dance 
begins,  and  while  it  lasts  each  warrior  rises  at  will  to  help 
himself  to  a  piece  of  it.  After  each  person  in  the  circle  has 
in  turn  told  of  his  exploits,  they  all  rise,  and  join  in  a  dance 
truly  terrifying :  they  throw  themselves  into  a  variety  of  pos« 
hires,  and  leaping  about  in  the  most  frantic  manner,  bran- 
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dish  tlieir  knives  and  other  weapons ;  at  the  same  time  they 
set  lip  the  war  hoop,  and  utter  the  most  dreadful  yells  ima- 
ginable.    In  this  manner  the  dance  terminates. 

The  Indian  flute  or  pipeisformed  of  a  thick  cane,  similar  to 
what  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  about  two  feet 
or  more  in  length,  and  has  eight  or  nine  holes  in  it,  in  one 
row.  It  is  held  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oboe  or  clarinet, 
and  the  sound  is  produced  by  means  of  a  mouth  piece  not  un- 
like that  of  a  common  whistle.  The  tones  of  the  instrument 
are  by  no  means  unharmonious,  and  they  would  admit  of  a 
pleasing  modulation,  but  it  is  seldom  that  an  Indian  is  found 
able  to  play  a  regular  air  upon  it,  not  even  any  one  of  the 
nirs  which  they  commonly  sing,  although  several  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  amusing  themselves  with  the  instrument,  and 
will  sit  for  hours  together  over  the  embers  of  their  cabin 
flreS|  playing  over  a  few  melancholy  notes  Every  Indian 
that  can  bring  a  sound  out  of  the  instrument,  and  stop  the 
holes,  which  any  one  may  do,  thinks  himself  master  of  it; 
and  the  notes  which  they  commonly  produce  are  as  uncon- 
nected and  unmeaning  as  those  which  a  child  would  bring 
forth  from  a  halfpenny  whistle. 

Notwithstanding  they  are  such  a  very  friendly  hospitable 
people,  yet  few  persons,  who  ever  tasted  of  the  pleasures 
and  comforts  of  civilized  life,  would  feel  any  inclination  to 
reside  amongst  them,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  their 
manner  of  living.  The  filthiness  and  wretchedness  of  their 
smoky  habitations,  the  nauseousness  of  their  common  food  to 
a  person  not  even  of  a  delicate  palate,  and  their  general  un- 
cleanliness,  would  be  sulHcient  to  deter  any  one  from  going 
to  live  amongst  them  from  choice,  supposing  evea  that  no 
other  reasons,  operated  against  his  doing  so. 

Bethlehem,  the  principal  settlement,  in  North  America,  ' 
of  the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  is  most  agreeably  si- 
tuated on  a  rising  ground,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Uivqr 
Lelieigh,  which  falls  into  the  Delawarr*  and  on  the  other  by 
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a  creek,  which  has  a  very  rapid  current,  and  afTords  excel- 
lent seats  for  a  greai;  number  of  mills.  The  town  isregfu^ 
larly  laid  out,  and  contains  about  eighty  strong  built  stone 
dwelling  houses  and  a  large  church.  Three  of  the  dwelling 
houses  are  very  spacious  buildings  and  are  appropriated 
respectively  to  the  accommodation  of  the  unmarried  young 
men  of  the  society,  of  the  unmarried  females,  and  of  the  wi- 
dows. In  these  houses  different  manufactures  are  carried 
on,  and  the  inmates  of  each  are  subject  to  a  discipline  ap. 
proaching  somewhat  to  that  of  a  monastic  institution,  They 
eat  together  in  a  refectory ;  they  sleep  in  dormitories  ;  they 
attend  morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the  chapel  of  the 
house;  they  work  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day; 
and  they  have  stated  intervals  allotted  to  them  for  recreation. 
They  are  not  subjected,  by  the  rules  of  the  society,  to  per- 
petual confinement ;  but  they  seldom,  notwithstandiui^,  go 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  walks  and  gardens,  except  it  be 
occasionally  to  visit  their  friends  in  the  town. 

The  young  persons  of  different  sexes  have  but  very  little 
intercourse  with  each  other  ;  they  never  enter  each  other's 
houses,  and  at  church  they  are  obliged  to  sit  separate;  a 
bachelor  is  not  permitted  to  offer  his  proposals  in  person  to 
the  object  of  his  choice,  but  merely  through  the  medium  of  the 
superintendant  of  the  female  house.  If  from  the  report  of 
the  elders  and  wardens  of  the  society  it  appears  to  the  supcr- 
intendant  that  heis  able  to  maintain  a  wife,  she  then  acquaints 
her  protegee  with  the  offer,  and  should  she  consent,  they  are 
married  immediately,  but  if  she  do  not,  the  superintendant 
selects  another  female  from  the  house,  whom  she  imagines 
would  be  suitable  to  the  young  man,  and  on  his  approval  of 
her  they  are  as  quickly  married.  Hasty  as  these  marriages 
are,  they  are  never  known  to  be  attended  with  unhappiness; 
for  being  taught  from  theirearliest  infancy  to  keep  those  pas- 
sions under  controul,wh!choccasionsomuchmischiefnmongst 
the  mass  of  mankind  ;  beiiiginured  to  regular  habi(s  of  indus- 
try, and  to  a  quiet  sober  life  ;  and  being  in  their  peaceable 
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nnd  retired  settlements  out  of  the  reach  of  those  temptations 
which  persons  are  exposed  to  who  launch  forth  into  the  busy 
world,  and  who  mingle  with  the  multitude,  the  parties  meet 
with  nought  through  life  to  interrupt  their  domestic  repose. 
Attached  to  the  young  men's  and  to  the  young  women's 
houses  there  are  boarding  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  under 
the  direction  of  proper  teachers,  which  are  also  inspected  by 
the  elders  and  wardens  of  the  society.    These  schools  are 
in  great  repute,  and  not  only  the  children  of  Moravians  are 
sent  to  them,  but  also  those  of  many  genteel  persons  of  a 
different  persuasion,  resident  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  other  towns  in  the  neighbouring  States.    The  boys  are 
instructed  in  the  Latin,  German,  French,  and  English  lan- 
guages ;  arithmetic,  music,  drawing,  &c.  the  girls  are  like- 
wise instructed  in  these  differentlanguages  and  sciences,  and, 
in  short,  in  every  ^hing  that  is  usually  taught  at  a  female 
boarding  school,  except  dancing.     When  of  a  sufficient  age 
to  provide  for  themselves,  the  young  women  of  the  society  are 
admitted  into  the  house  destined  for  their  accommodation, 
where  embroidery,  fine  needle-work,  carding,  spinning,  knit- 
ting, &c.  &c.  and  other  works  suitable  to  females,  are  carried 
on.     A  separate  room  is  allotted  for  every  different    busi- 
ness, and  a  feniale»  somewhat  older  than  the  rest,  presides^'n 
it,  to  inspect  the  work,  and  preserve  regularity.  Persons  are 
appointed  to  dispose  of  the  several  articles  manufactured  in 
the  house,  and  the  money  which  they  produce  is  distributed 
amongst  the  individuals  engaged  in  manufacturing  them, 
who,  after  paying  a  certain  sum  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  house,  and  a  certain  sum  besides  into  the  public  fund  of 
the  society,  are  allowed  to  keep  the  remainder  for  themselves. 
After  the  boys  have  finished  their  school  education,  they 
are  apprenticed  to  the  business  which  accords  most  with  their 
inclination.  Should  this  be  a  business  or  trade  that  is  carried 
on  in  the  young  men's  house,  they  at  once  go  there  to  learn 
it,  but  ifnt  the  house  of  an  individual  in  the  town,  they  only 
board  and  lodge  at  the  ;young  men's  house.     If  they  are  in- 
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clined  to  agricultural  pursuits,  they  are  then  put  under  the 
care  of  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  society.  The  young  men 
subscribe  to  the  support  of  their  house,  and  to  the  public 
fund,  just  as  the  young  women  do ;  the  widows  do  the  same; 
and  every  individual  in  the  town  likewise  contributes  a  small 
sum  weekly  to  the  general  fund  of  the  society. 

Situated  upon  the  creek,  which  skirts  the  town,  there  is 
a  flour  'nill,  a  saw  mill,  an  oil  mill,  a  fulling  mill,  a  mill 
for  grinding  bark  and  dye  stuff,  a  tan  yard,  a  currier's  yai d ; 
and  on  the  Leheigh  River  an  extensive  brewery^  at  which 
very  good  malt  liquor  is  manufactured.  These  mills,  &c. 
belong  to  the  society  at  large,  and  the  profits  arising  from 
them,  the  persons  severally  employed  in  conducting  them 
being  first  handsomely  rewarded  for  their  services,  are  paid 
into  the  public  fund.  The  lands  for  some  miles  round  the 
town,  which  are  highly  improved,  likewise  belong  to  the  so- 
ciety, as  does  also  the  tavern,  and  the  profits  arising  from 
them  are  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  those  arising 
from  the  mills,  the  persons  employed  in  managing  the  farms^ 
and  attending  to  the  tavern,  being  nothing  more  than  stew* 
ards  or  agents  of  the  society.  The  fund  thus  raised  is  em- 
ployed in  relieving  the  distressed  brethren  of  the  society  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  in  forming  new  settlements,  and  in 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  missions  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pagating the  gospel  amongst  the  heathens. 

The  tavern  at  Bethlehem  is  very  commodious,  and  it  is  the 
neatest  and  best  conducted  one,  without  exception,  in  any 
part  of  Aaierica.  Having  communicated  to  the  landlord,  on 
arriving  at  it,  a  wisb  to  see  the  town  and  public  buildings*  he 
immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  for  otie  of  the  elders, 
and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  brother  Thomas,  a 
lively  fresh  coloured  little  man,  of  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
entered  the  room  :  he  was  dressed  in  a  plain  blue  coat  and 
waistcoat,  brown  corderoy  breeches,  and  a  large  round  hat ; 
there  was  goodness  and  innocence  in  his  looks,  and  his  manners 
were  so  open  and  unconstrained,  that  it  was  impossible  not 
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to  become  fnniiliar  with  liiiii  at  once.  When  we  were  ready 
to  sally  foith,  he  placed  himself  between  tvyo  of  us,  and  lean- 
ing on  our  arms,  and  chatting  ^t^ithout  ceremony,  he  con- 
ducted us  first  to  the  young  women's  house.  Here  we  were 
shewn  into  a  neat  parlour,  whilst  brother  Thomas  went  to 
ask  permission  for  us  to  see  the  house.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
superintendant  herself  came;  brother  Thomas  introduced 
her  to  us,  and  accompanied  by  them  both  we  visited  the  dif- 
ferent apartments. 

The  house  is  extensive,  and  the  passages  and  stair-cases 
are  commodious  and  airy,  but  the  work  rooms  are  small,  and 
to  such  a  pitch  were  they  heated  by  stoves,  that  on  entering 
into  them  at  first  we  could  scarcely  breathe.  The  stoves, 
which  they  use,  are  built  in  the  German  style.  The  fire  is 
inclosed  in  a  large  box  or  case  formed  of  glazed  tilev,  and 
the  warm  air  is  thence  conducted,  through  flues,  into  similar 
large  cases  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  rooms,  by  which 
means  every  part  is  rendered  equally  warm.  About  a  dozen 
females  or  more,  nearly  of  the  same  age,  were  seated  at 
work  in  each  apartment.  The  entrance  of  strangers  did  not 
interrupt  them  in  the  least :  they  went  on  with  their  work, 
and  except  the  inspectress,  who  never  failed  politely  to  rise 
and  speak  to  us,  they  did  not  even  seem  to  take  any  notice 
of  our  being  in  the  room. 

The  dress  of  the  sisterhood,  though  not  quite  uniform,  is 
very  nearly  so.  They  wear  plain  calico,  linen,  or  stuff  gowns, 
with  aprons,  and  close  tight  linen  caps,  made  with  a  peak 
in  front,  and  tied  under  the  chin  with  a  piece  of  ribband 
Pink  ribbands  are  said  to  be  worn  as  a  badge  by  those  who 
are  inclined  to  marry ;  however,  all  the  unmarried  women 
wore  them,  not  excepting  those  whose  age  and  features 
seemed  to  have  excluded  them  from  every  chance  of  becom- 
ing the  votaries  of  Hymen. 

The  dormitory  of  the  female  house  is  a  very  spacious  apart- 
ment in  the  upper  story,  which  is  aired  by  a  large  ventilator 
in  the  ceiling.     It  contains  about  fifty  boarded  beds  without 
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testers,  each  calculated  to  hold  one  person.  They  sleep 
hero  during  winter  time  in  the  German  style,  between  two 
feather  beds,  to  which  the  sheets  and  blankets  are  stitched 
fast ;  in  summer  time  the  heat  is  too  great  here  to  admit 
even  of  a  single  blanket. 

After  having  gone  through  the'difTerent  apartments  of  the 
female  house,  we  were  conducted  by  the  superintendant  into 
a  sort  of  shop,  where  different  little  articles  of  fancy  work, 
manufactured  by  the  sisterhood,  are  laid  out  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. It  is  always  expected  that  strangers  visiting  the 
house  will  lay  out  some  trifling  sum  here  ;  and  this  is  the 
only  reward  which  any  member  of  the  society  expects  fur  the 
trouble  of  conducting  a  stranger  throughout  every  part  of 
the  town. 

The  house  of  the  sisterhood  exhibits  a  picture  of  the  ut- 
most neatness  and  regularity,  as  do  likewise  the  young  men's 
and  the  widow's  houses  ;  and  indeed  the  same  may  be  said 
of  every  private  house  throughout  the  town.  The  nulls, 
brewery,  &c.  which  are  built  upon  the  most  approved  plans, 
are  aleo  kept  in  the  very  neatest  order. 

Brother  Thomas,  after  having  shewn  us  the  different  pub- 
lic buildings  and  works,  next  introduced  us  into  the  houses 
of  several  of  the  married  men,  that  were  most  distinguished 
for  their  ingenuity,  and  in  some  of  them,  particularly  at  the 
house  of  a  cabinet  maker,  we  were  entertained  with  very 
curious  pieces  of  workmanship. 

The  manufactures  in  general  carried  on  at  Bethlehem 
consist  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  hats,  cotton  and  worsted 
caps  and  stockings,  gloves,  shoes, carpenters,  cabinet  makers, 
and  turners  work,  clocks,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  hard- 
ware, &c. 

The  church  is  a  plain  building  of  stone,  adorned  with 
pictures  from  sacred  history.  It  is  furnished  with  a  toler- 
able organ,  as  likewise  are  the  chapels  of  the  young  men's 
and  young  women's  houses  ;  they  accompany  their  hymns, 
besides,  with  violoncellos,  violins,  flutes^  &c.     The  whole 
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society  attends  the  church  on  a  Sunday,  and  when  any  one 
of  the  society  dies,  all  the  remaining  members  attend  his 
funeral,  which  is  conducted  with  great  solemnity,  though 
with  little  pomp  ;  they  never  go  into  mourning  for  their  de- 
parted friends. 

Every  house  m  the  town  is  supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  excellent  water  from  a  spring,  which  is  forced  through 
pipes  by  means  of  an  hydraulic  machine  worked  by  water, 
and  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  creek.  Some  of 
the  houses  are  supplied  with  water  in  every  room.  The 
machine  is  very  simple,  and  would  easily  raise  tbe  water  of 
the  spring,  if  necessary,  several  hundred  feet. 

Tbe  spring  from  whence  the  houses  are  supplied  with 
water  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  over  it,  a 
large  stone  with  very  thick  walls,  is  erected.  Houses  like 
this  are  very  common  in  America ;  they  are  called  spring 
houses,  and  arc  built  fur  the  purpose  of  preserving  meat, 
milk,  butter,  &c.  during  tbe  beats  of  summer.  This  spring 
house  in  Bethlehem  is  common  to  the  whole  town ;  a  shelf 
or  board  in  it  is  allotted  to  each  family,  and  though  there  is 
no  watch  placed  over  it,  and  tbe  door  be  only  secured  by  a 
latch,  yet  every  person  is  certain  of  finding,  when  he  comes 
for  it,  his  plate  of  butter  or  bowl  of  milk,  &c.  exactly  in  the 
same  state  as  when  be  put  it  in. 

Tbe  Moravians  study  to  render  their  conduct  strictly 
conformable  to  tbe  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Every  unprejudiced  person  that  has  visited  their  set- 
tlements must  acknowledge,  that  their  moral  conduct  is 
truly  excellent,  and  is  such  as  would,  if  generally  adopted, 
make  men  happy  in  the  extreme.  They  live  together  like 
members  of  one  large  family ;  the  most  perfect  harmony 
subsists  between  them,  and  they  seem  to  have  but  one  wish 
at  heart,  the  propagation  of  tbe  gospel,  and  tbe  good  of 
mankind.  They  are  in  general  of  a  grave  turn  of  mind  ; 
but  nothing  of  that  stiffness,  or  that  singularity,  prevalent 
amongst  tbe  Quakers,    is  observable    in    their  mannora. 
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Wherever  their  society  haa  extended  itself  in  A.mericft|  the 
most  happy  consequences  have  resulted  from  it  •*  good 
order  and  regularity  have  become  conspicuous  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  arts  and 
manufactures  have  been  introduced jnto  the  country. 

As  the  whole  of  the  plot  of  ground,  on  which  Bethlehem 
stands,  belongs  to  the  society,  as  well  as  the  lands  for  a 
considerable  way  round  the  town,  the  Moravians  here  are 
not  liable  to  be  troubled  by  intruders  ;  but  any  person  that 
will  conform  to  their  line  of  conduct  will  be  received  into 
their  society  with  readiness  and  cordiality. 

They  do  not  seem  desirous  of  adding  to  the  number  of 
houses  in  Bethlehem  ;  but  whenever  there  is  an  increase  of 
people,  they  send  them  off  to  another  part  of  the  country^ 
there  to  form  a  new  settlement.  Since  Bethlehem  was- 
fc'uided,  they  have  established  two  other  towns,  namely, 
Nazareth  and  Letitz.  The  former  of  these  stands  at  the 
distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  Bethlehem,  and  in  coming 
down  from  the  Blue  Mountains  you  pass  through  it ;  it  is 
about  half  the  size  of  Bethlehem,  and  built  much  on  the 
same  plan. 

The  country  for  many  miles  round  Bethlehem  is  most 
pleasingly  diversified  with  rising  grounds  ;  the  soil  is  rich, 
and  better  cultivated  than  any  other  part  of  America.  Until 
within  a  few  years  past  this  neighbourhood  has  been  distin- 
guished for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate ;  but  fevers,  chiefly 
bilious  and  intermittent,  have  increased  to  a  great  degree  of 
late,  and  indeed,  not  only  here,  but  in  many  other  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  have  been  long  settled.  Various  rea- 
eons  have  been  assigned  for  this  increase  of  fevers  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  it  appears  most  probably  to  be  owing  to  the 
unequal  quantities  of  rain  that  have  fallen  of  late  years,  and 
to  the  unprecedented  mildness  of  the  winters. 

Bethlehem  is  visited  during  summer  time  by  numbers  of 
people  from  the  neighbouring  large  towns,  who  nre  led  thi- 
tlier  by  curiosity  or  pleasure  ;  and  regularlyj  itVce  %  week 
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throughout  the  year,  a  public  stage  waggon  ruus  between  it 
and  Pliiladclphia. 

At  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  the  town  of  Nia- 
gara or  Newark,  are   those  remarkable  Falls  in  Niagara 
River,  wluch  may  justly  be  ranked  amongst  the   greatest 
natural  curiosities  in  the  known  world      The  road  leading 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  Erie  ruus  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  them.     This  road,  which  is  within  the  British  dominions, 
is  carried  along  the  top  of  the  lofty  steep  banks  of  the  river : 
for  a  considerable  way  it  runs  close  to  their  very  edge,  and 
in  passing  along  it  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  entertained 
with  a  variety  of  the  most  grand  and  beautiful  prospects. 
The  river,   instead  of  growing  narrow  as  you  proceed  up  • 
wards,  widens  considerably ;  at  the  end  of  nine  or  ten  miles 
it  expands  to  the  b|:eadth  of  a  mile,    and  here  it  assumes 
much  the  appearance  of  a  lake  ;  it  is  inclosed,  seemingly  on 
all  sides,  by  high  hills,  and  the  current,  owing  to  the  great 
depth  of  the  water,  is  so  gentle  as  to  be  scarcely  percepti- 
ble from  the  top  of  the  banks.    It  continues  thus  broad  for 
a  mile  or  two,  when  on  a  sudden  the  waters  are  contracted 
between  the  high  hills  on  each  side.     From  hence  up  to 
the  falls  the  current  is  exceedingly   irregular  and  rapid. 
At  the  upper  end  of  this  broad  part  of  the  river,  and  nearly 
at  the  foot  of  the  banks,  is  situated  a  small  village,  that  has 
been  called  Quecnstown,  but  which,  in  the  adjacent  country, 
is  best  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Landing."     The  lake 
merchant  vessels  can  proceed  up  to  this  village  with  perfect 
safety,  and  they  commonly  do  so,  to  deposit,  in  the  stores 
there,  such  goods  as  are  intended  to  be  sent  higher  up  tho 
country,  and  to  receive  in  return  the  furs,   &c.  that  have 
been  collected  at  the  various  posts  on  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie,  and  sent  thither  to  be  conveyed  down  to  Kingston, 
across  Lake  Ontario.     The  portage  from  this  place  to  the 
nearest  navigable  part  of  Niagara  River,  above  the  Falls, 
ii  nine  miles  in  length. 

From  the  town  of  Niagara  to  Qucenstown,  the  country 
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ia  the  neiglibourliuod  of  the  river  is  very  level ;  out  here 
it  puts  on  a  diifcrent  aspect ;  u  confused  range  of  hills, 
covered  with  oaks  of  an  immense  size,  suddenly  rises  up 
before  you,  and  tlie  road  that  winds  up  the  side  of  them 
is  so  steep  and  rugged,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  traveller  to  leave  his  carriage,  if  he  should  be  in 
one,  and  proceed  to  the  top  on  foot.  Beyond  these  hills 
you  again  come  to  an  unbroken  level  country ;  but  the  soil 
here  differs  raatcriully  from  that  on  the  opposite  side  :  it 
consists  of  a  rich  dark  earth  intermixed  iivith  clay,  and 
abounding  with  stones ;  whereas,  on  the  side  next  Lake 
Ontario,  the  soil  is  of  a  yellowish  cast,  in  some  places  in- 
clining to  gravel  and  in  others  to  sand. 

From  the  brow  of  one  of  the  hills  in  this  ridge,  which 
overhangs  the  little  village  of  Queenstown,  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  is  gratified  with  one  of  the  finest  prospects  that  can 
be  imagined  in  nature:  you  stand  amidst  a  clump  of  large 
oaks,  a  little  to  the  left  uf  the  road,  and  looking  downwards, 
perceive,  through  the  branches  of  the  trees  with  which  the 
hills  is  clothed,  from  the  summit  to  the  base,  the  tops  of  the 
houses  of  Queenstown,  and  in  front  of  the  village,  the  ships 
moored  in  the  river  ;  the  ships  are  at  least  two  hundred  feet 
below  you,  and  their  masts  appear  like  slender  reeds  peep- 
ing up  amidst  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees.  Carrying  your 
eye  forward,  you  may  trace  the  river  in  all  its  windings, 
and  finally  see  it  disembogue  into  Lake  Ontario,  between 
the  town  and  the  fort  :  the  lake  itself  terminates  your  view 
in  this  direction,  except  merely  at  one  part  uf  the  horizon, 
where  you  just  get  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  hills  of  Toronto. 
The  shore  of  the  river,  on  the  right  hand,  remains  in  its 
natural  state,  covered  with  one  continual  forest  ;  but  on  the 
opposite  side  the  country  is  interspersed  with  cultivated 
fields  and  neat  farm  houses  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
country  beyond  the  hills  is  much  less  cleared  than  that 
which  lies  toward  the  town  of  Niagara,  on  the  navigable 
part  of  the  river. 
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From  the  sudden  change  of  the  face  of  the  country  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Queenstown,  and  the  equally  sudden 
change  in  the  river  with  respect  to  its  breadth,  depth  and 
current,  conjectures  have  been  formed,  tliat  the  great  falls 
of  the  river  must  originally  have  been  situated  at  the  spot 
where  the  waters  are  so  abruptly  contracted  between  the 
hills ;  and  indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the 
case,  for  it  is  a  fact  well  ascertained,  that  the  falls  have  re* 
ceded  very  considerably  since  they  were  first  visited  by 
Europeans,  and  that  they  arc  still  receding  every  year  ; 
Mr.  Weld  says,  every  step  we  advanced  towards  them,  our 
expectations  ruse  to  a  higher  pilch  ;  our  eyes  were  con- 
tinually on  the  look  out  for  the  column  of  white  miht  which 
hangs  over  them  ;  and  an  hundred  times,  I  believe,  did  we 
stop  our  carriage  \u  hopes  of  hearing  their  thundering  sound ; 
neither^  however,  was  the  mist  to  be  seen,  nor  the  sound  to 
bu  heard,  when  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  ;  nor  after 
havingcrossed  over  them,  were  our  eyes  or  ears  more  gratified 
This  occasioned  no  inconsiderable  disappointment,  and  we 
could  not  but  express  our  doubts  to  each  other,  that  the 
wondrous  accounts  we  had  so  frequently  heard  of  the  Falls 
were  without  foundation,  and  calculated  merely  to  impose 
on  the  minds  uf  credulous  people  that  inhabited  a  distant 
part  of  the  world.  These  doubts  were  nearly  confirmed 
when  we  found  that  after  having  approached  within  hulf  a 
mile  of  the  place,  the  mist  was  but  just  discernable,  and  that 
the  sound  even  then  was  not  to  be  heard  ;  yet  it  is  never- 
theless strictly  true,  that  the  tremendous  noise  of  the  Fulls 
may  be  distinctly  heard,  at  times,  at  the  distance  of  forty 
miles  ;  and  the  cloud  formed  from  the  spray  may  be  even 
seen  still  farther  off;  but  it  is  only  when  the  air  is  very 
clear,  and  there  is  a  fine  blue  sky,  which  however  are  com- 
mon occuirences  in  this  country,  that  the  clouds  can  be  seen 
at  such  a  great  distance.  The  hearing  of  the  sound  of  the 
Falls  afar  off  also  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere j  it  is  observed,  that  the  sound  can  be  heai'd  at  the 
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greateat  ditttanco  just  before  a  heavy  full  of  rain,  aiul  whtn 
(he  Willi!  is  in  a  favourable  point  to  convey  the  sound  to* 
ward  (he  listener  ;  the  day  on  which  we  first  approached 
the  Falls  was  thick  and  cloudy. 

On  that  part  of  the  road  leading  to  Lake  Erie  which 
draws  nearest  to  the  falls,  there  is  a  small  village,  consisting 
of  about  half  a  dozen  straggling  houses  :  hpre  we  alighted, 
and  having  disposed  of  our  horses,  and  made  a  slight  repast, 
in  order  to  prepare  us  for  the  fatigue  we  had  to  go  through, 
we  crossed  over  some  fields  towards  a  deep  hollow  place 
surrounded  with  large  trees,  from  the  bottom  of  which 
issued  thick  volumes  of  whitish  mist,  that  had  much  the 
appearance  of  smoke  issuing  from  large  heaps  of  burning 
weeds.  Having  come  to  the  edge  of  this  hollow  place,  we 
descended  a  steep  bank  of  about  fifty  yards,  and  then  walked 
for  some  distance  over  a  wet  marshy  piece  of  ground,  co- 
vered with  thick  bushes,  and  at  last  came  to  the  Table  Rock, 
so  called  from  the  remarkable  flatness  of  its  surface,  and  its 
bearing  some  similitude  to  a  table.  This  rock  is  situated 
a  little  to  the  front  of  the  great  fall,  above  the  top  of  which 
it  is  elevated  about  forty  feet.  The  view  from  it  is  truly 
sublime  ;  but  before  I  atteir.pt  to  give  any  idea  of  the  nature 
of  this  view,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  more  general 
survey  of  the  river  and  fulls. 

Niagara  River  issues  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  after  u  course  of  thirty- six  miles  discharges  itself 
iuto  Lake  Ontario.  For  the  first  few  miles  from  Lake  Erie, 
the  bt'eadth  of  the  river  is  about  three  hundred  yards,  and 
it  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  drawing  nine  or  ten  feet  water; 
but  the  current  is  so  extremely  rapid  and  irregular,  and  the 
channel  so  intricate,  on  account  of  the  numberless  large 
rocks  in  different  places,  that  no  other  vessels  than  bateaux 
ever  attempt  to  pass  along  it.  As  you  proceed  downward 
the  river  widens,  no  rocks  are  to  be  seen  either  along  the 
shores  or  in  the  channel,  and  the  waters  glide  smoothly 
along,  though  the  current  continues  very  strong.    The  river 
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runs  thus  evenly,  and  is  navip^uble  willi  safety  for  bateaux 
as  far  as  Fort  Cli^ppeway,  which  is  about  three  miles  above 
the  falls ;  but  here  the  bed  of  it  again  becomes  rocky,  and 
the  waters  are  violently  agitated  by  passing  down  succes- 
sive rapids,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  were  a  boat  by  any 
chance  to  be  carried  a  little  way  beyond  Chippeway,  where 
people  usually  stop,  nothing  could  save  it  from  being  dashed 
to  pieces  long  before  it  came  to  the  falls.  With  such  as- 
tonishing impetuosity  do  the  waves  break  on  the  rocks  in 
these  rapids,  that  the  mere  sight  of  them  from  the  top  of 
the  banks  is  suflicient  to  make  you  shudder.  I  must  in  this 
place,  however,  observe,  that  it  is  not  only  on  each  side  of 
the  river  that  the  waters  are  so  much  troubled;  in  the 
middle  of  it,  though  the  current  is  also  there  uncommonly 
swift,  yet  the  breakers  are  not  so  dangerous  but  boats  may 
pass  down,  if  dexterously  managed,  to  an  island  which 
divides  the  river  at  the  very  falls.  To  go  down  to  this 
island  it  is  necessary  to  set  ulV  at  some  distance  above  Chip-^ 
peway,  where  the  current  is  even,  and  to  keep  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  the  whole  way  thither  ;  if  the  boats 
ifere  suffered  to  get  out  of  (heir  course  ever  so  little,  either 
to  the  right  or  -.aft,  it  would  be  impossible  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent, and  bring  them  again  into  it ;  they  would  be  iiresisti- 
bly  carried  towards  the  falls,  and  destruction  must  inevit- 
fbly  follow.  In  returning  from  the  island  there  is  still 
mure  difficulty  and  danger  than  in  going  to  it.  Notwith- 
standing these  circumstances,  numbers  of  persons  have  the 
foolhardinsss  to  proceed  to  this  island,  merely  tor  the  sake 
of  beholding  the  falls  from  the  opposite  siilc  of  it,  or  for  the 
Bike  of  having  it  in  their  power  to  suy  iha*  they  had  been 
upon  it. 

The  river  forces  its  way  amidst  the  rocks  with  redoubled 
impetuosity,  as  it  approaches  towards  the  fulls ;  at  last 
coming  to  the  brink  of  the  tremendous  precipice,  it  tumbles 
headlong  to  the  bottom,  without  meeting  with  any  inter- 
ruption from  rocks  in  its  descent.    Just  at  the  precipice 
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the  river  takes  a  considerable  bend  to  the  riglit)  and  the  line 
of  tiie  falls,  instead  of  extending  fronn  bank  to  bank  in  the 
shortest  direction,  runt  obliquely  across.     The  width  of  the 
fulls  is  considerably  greater  than  the  width  of  the  river, 
measured  below  the  precipice.     The  river  does  not  rush 
down  the  precipice  in  one  unbroken  sheet,  but  it  is  divided 
by   islands  into  three  distinct  collateral  falls.     The  most 
stupendous  of  these  is  that  on  the  north-western  or  British 
side  of  the  river,  commonly  called  the  Great,  or  Horse-shoe 
FaLy  from  its  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe.    The  height  of  this  is  only  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet,  whereas  the  others  are  each  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  high ;  but  to  its  inferior  height  it  is  indebted 
principally  for  its  grandeur;  the  precipice,  and  of  couise 
the  bed  of  the  river  above  it,  being  so  much  lower  at  the 
one  side  than  at  the  otlier,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
water  of  the  river  finds  its  way  to  the  low  side,  and  rushes 
down  with  greater  velocity  at  that  side  than  it  does  at  the 
other,  as  the  rapids  above  tlie  precipice  are  strongest  there. 
It  is  from  the  centre  of  the  liorse-shoe  Fall  that  arises  that 
prodigious  cloud  of  mist  which  may  be  seen  so  far  off.    The 
extent  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
the  eye ;  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  have  most  fre- 
quently viewed  it  is,  that  it  is  not  less  than  six  hundred 
yards  in  circumference.    The  island  which  separates  it  from 
the  next  fall  is  supposed  to  be  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  wide;  the  second  fall  is  about  five  yards  wide;  the 
next  island  about  thirty  yards;  and  the  third,  commonly 
called  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  from  being  situated  towards 
the  side  of  the  river  on  which  that  fort  stands,  is  adjudged 
to  measure  at  least  as  much  as  the  large  island.     The  whole 
extent  of  the  precipice,  therefore,  inclnding  the  islands,  ie, 
according  to  this  computation,  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
Ave  yards.    This  is  certainly  not  an  exaggerated  statemeiit. 
Some  have  supposed,  that  the  line  of  the  falls  altogether 
exceeds  an  English  mile.     The  quantity  of  water  carried 
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down  (he  falls  is  prodigious.  It  will  be  found  to  amount  to 
670,255  tons  per  minute,  though  calculated  simply  from  the 
following  data,  which  ought  to  be  correct,  as  coming  from 
an  experienced  cpmmander  of  one  of  the  King's  ships  on 
Lake  Erie,  well  acquainted  in  every  respect  with  that  body 
of  water,  viz.  that  where  Lake  Erie,  towards  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity, is  two  miles  and  a  half  wide,  the  water  is  six  feet 
deep,  and  the  current  runs  at  the  rate  of  two  knots  in  an 
hour ;  but  Niagara  river,  between  this  part  of  Lake  firie 
and  the  falls,  receives  the  waters  of  several  large  creeks^ 
the  quantity  carried  down  the  falls  must  therefore  be  greater 
than  the  foregoing  computation  makes  it  to  be ;  if  we  say 
that  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  tons  of  water  are 
precipitated  down  the  falls  every  minute,  the  quantitv  will 
not  probably  be  muph  over-rated. 

To  return  now  to  the  Table  Rock,  situated  on  the  British 
side  of  the  river,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall. 
Here  the  spectator  has  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous rapids  above  the  falls,  and  of  the  circumjacent 
shores,  covered  with  thick  woods ;  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall, 
some  yards  below  him ;  of  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  at  a  dis- 
tance to  the  left ;  and  of  the  frightful  gulph  beneath,  into 
which,  if  he  has  but  courage  to  approach  to  the  exposed  edge 
of  the  rock,  he  may  look  down  perpendicularly.  The  as- 
tonishment excited  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  different  objects  which  he  contemplates  from 
hence  is  great  indeed,  and  few  persons,  on  coming  here  for 
the  first  time,  can  for  some  minutes  collect  themselves  suffi- 
ciently to  be  able  to  form  any  tolerable  conception  of  the 
■tupendous  scene  before  them.  It  is  impossible  for  the  eye 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  it  at  once ;  it  must  gradually  make 
itself  acquainted,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  component  parts 
of  the  scene,  each  one  of  which  is  in  itself  an  object  of 
wonder ;  and  such  a  length  of  time  does  this  operation  re- 
quire^  that  many  of  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating  the  scene  at  their  leisure,  for  years  together. 
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have  thought  that  every  time  they  beheld  it,  each  pari  has 
appeared  more  wonderful  and  more  sublime,  and  Uiat  it  ha§ 
only  been  at  the  time  of  their  last  visit  that  they  have  been 
able  to  discover  all  the  grandeur  of  the  cataract. 

Having  spent  a  considerable  time  on  the  Table  Rock,  we 
returned  to  the  fields  the  same  way  by  which  we  had  de- 
scended, pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  officer  of  engineers 
accompanying  us,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  the  cataract,  and  of  the  adjoining  ground,  and  was 
perhaps,  the  best  guide  that  could  be  procured  in  the  whole 
country.  It  would  be  possible  to  pursue  your  way  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  from  the  Table  Rock,  a  considerable  way 
downwards  ;  but  the  bushes  are  so  exceedingly  thick,  and 
the  ground  so  rugged,  that  the  task  would  be  arduous  in  the 
extreme. 

The  next  &pot  from  which  we  surveyed  the  falls,  was  from 
the  part  of  the  cliff  nearly  opposite  to  that  end  of  the  Fort 
Schloper  Fall  which  lies  next  to  the  island.  You  stand 
here  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  behind  some  bushes,  the  tops 
of  which  have  been  cut  down  in  order  to  open  the  view. 
From  hence  you  have  a  better  prospect  of  (he  whole  cataract, 
and  are  enabled  to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  position 
of  the  precipice,  than  from  any  other  place.  The  prospect 
from  hence  is  more  beautiful,  but  I  think  less  grand  than 
from  any  other  spot.  The  officer  who  so  politely  directed 
our  movements  on  this  occasion  was  so  struck  with  the  view, 
that  he  once  had  a  wooden  house  constructed,  and  drawn 
down  here  by  oxen,  in  which  he  lived  until  he  had  finished 
several  different  drawings  of  the  cataract :  one  of  these 
we  were  gratified  with  the  sight  of,  which  exhibited  a  view 
of  the  cataract  in  the  depth  of  winter,  v/hen  in  a  most  curi- 
ous and  wonderful  state.  The  ice  in  winter  accumulates  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cataract  in  imiLense  mounds,  and  huge 
icicles,  like  the  pillars  of  a  massy  building,  liang  pendant  in 
many  places  from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  :^ etching  nearly 
to  the  bottom. 
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Having  left  this  place,  we  returned  once  more  tlirougli 
the  woods  bordering  upon  the  precipice  to  the  open  fields, 
and  then  directed  our  course  by  a  circuitous  path,  about  one 
mile  in  length,  to  a  part  of  the  oliff  where  it  is  possible  to 
descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  cataract.    The  river,  for  many 
miles  below  the  precipice,  is  bounded  on  each  sideby  steep,  and 
in  most  parts  perpendicular  cliffs,  formed  ofearth  and  rocks, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  them,  except 
at  two  places,  where  large  masses  of  earth  and  rocks  have 
crumbled  down,  and  ladders  have  been  placed  from  one  break 
to  another,  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers.    The  first 
of  these  places  which  you  come  to  in  walking  along  the  river, 
from  the  Horse-shoe  Fall  downwards,  is  called  the  "  Indian 
Ladder,"  the  ladders  having  been  constructed  there  by  tho 
Indians.     These  ladders,  as  they  are  called,  of  which  there 
are  several,  one  below  the  other,  consist  simply  of  long  pine 
trees,  with  notches  cut  in  their  sides,  for  the  passenger  to 
rest  his  feet  on.    The  trees,  even  when  first  placed  there, 
would  vibrate  as  you  stepped  upon  them,  owing  to  their 
being  so  long  and  slender ;  age  has  rendered  them  still  less 
firm,  and  they  now  certainly  cannot  be  deemed  safe,  though 
many  persons  are  still  in  tlie  habit  of  descending  by  their 
means.     We  did  not  attempt  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cliff  by  this  route,  but  proceeded  to  the  otiier  place,  which  is 
lower  down  the  river,  called  Mrs.  Simcoe*s  Ladder,  the 
ladders  having  been  originally  placed  there  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  lady  of  the  governor.     This  route  is  much 
more  frequented  than  the  otiier;  the  ladders,  properly  so 
called,  are  strong,  and  firmly  placed,  and  none  of  them, 
owing  to  the  frequent  breaks  in  the  cliff,  are  required  to  be 
of  such  a  great  length  but  what  even  a  lady  miglit  pass  up 
or  down  them  without  fear  of  danger.    To  descend  over  the 
rufrged  rocks,  however,  the  whole  way  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cliff,  is  certainly  no  trifling  undertaking,  and  few 
ladies,  I  believe,  could  be  found  of  sufficient  strength  of 
body  to  encounter  the  fatigue  of  such  an  expedition. 
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On  arriving^  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  you  find  yourself  in 
the  midst  of  huge  piles  of  mis-shapen  rocks,  with  great 
masses  of  earth  and  rocks  projecting  from  the  side  of  the 
cliff,  and  overgrown  with  pines  and  cedars  hanging  over  your 
head,  apparently  ready  to  crumble  down  and  crush  you  to 
atoms.  Many  of  the  large  trees  grow  with  their  heads 
downwards,  being  suspended  by  their  roots,  which  had  taken 
such  a  firm  hold  in  the  ground  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  that 
when  part  of  it  gave  way  the  trees  did  not  fall  altogether. 
The  river  before  you  here  is  somewhat  more  than  a  Quarter 
of  a  mile  wide ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  a  little  to  the 
right,  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  is  seen  to  great  advantage : 
what  you  see  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall  also  appears  in  a  very 
favourable  point  of  view ;  the  projecting  cliff  conceals  nearly 
one  half  of  it .  The  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  is  skirted  at  bottom 
by  milk  white  foam,  which  ascends  in  thick  volumes  from 
the  rocks ;  but  it  is  not  seen  to  rise  above  the  fall  like 
a  cloud  of  smoke,  as  is  the  case  at  the  Horse- shoe  Fall ; 
nevertheless  the  spray  is  so  considerable,  that  it  descends  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  Simcoe*s  Lad- 
der, like  rain. 

Having  reached  the  margin  of  the  river,  wc  proceeded 
towards  the  Great  Fall,  along  the  strand,  which  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  way  thither  consists  of  horizontal  beds 
of  limestone  rock,  covered  with  gravel,  ^except,  indeed, 
where  great  piles  of  stone  have  fallen  from  the  sides  of  the 
cliff.  These  horizontal  beds  of  rocks,  in  some  places,  extend 
very  far  into  the  river,  forming  points  which  break  the  force 
of  the  current,  and  occasion  strong  eddies  along  particular 
parts  of  the  shore.  Here  great  numbers  of  the  bodies  of 
fishes,  squirrels,  foxes,  and  various  [other  animals,  unable 
to  stem  the  current  of  the  river  above  the  falls,  have  beeu 
carried  down  the  precipice.  The  timber  is  generally  terribly 
shattered,  and  the  carcases  of  all  the  large  animals,  parti- 
cularly of  the  large  fishes,  are  found  very  much  bruised.  A 
dreadful  stench  arises  from  the  quantity  of  putrid  matter 
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lying  on  the  shore,  and  numberless  birds  of  prey,  attracted 
by  it,  are  always  seen  hovering  round  the  place. 

Amongst  the  many  numerous  stories  current  in  the  coun- 
try,  relating  to  this  wonderful  cataract>  there  is  one  that 
records  the  hapless  fate  of  a  poor  Indian,  which  I  select,  as 
the  truth  is  unquestionable.  The  unfortunate  hero  of  this 
tale,  intoxicated,  it  seems,  with  spirits,  had  laid  himself 
down  to  sleep  at  the  bottom-of  his  canoe,  which  was  fastened 
to  the  beach  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  above  the  falls. 
His  squaw  sat  on  the  shore  to  watch  him.  Whilst  they 
were  in  this  situation,  a  sailor  from  one  of  the  ships  of  war 
on  the  neighbouring  lakes  happened  to  pass  by ;  he  was 
struck  with  the  charms  of  the  squaw,  and  instantly  deter- 
mined upon  enjoying  them.  The  faithful  creature,  however, 
unwilling  to  gratify  his  desires,  hastened  to  the  canoe  to 
arouse  her  husband  ;  but  before  she  could  effect  her  purpose, 
the  sailur  cut  the  cord  by  which  the  canoe  was  fastened,  and 
set  it  adrift.  It  quickly  floated  away  with  the  stream  from 
the  fatal  spot,  and  ere  many  minutes  elapsed,  was  carried 
down  into  the  midst  of  the  rapids.  Here  it  was  distinctly 
seen  by  several  persons  that  were  standing  on  the  adjacent 
shore,  whose  attention  had  been  caught  by  the  singularity  of 
the  appearance  of  a  canoe  in  such  a  part  of  the  river.  The 
violent  motion  of  the  waves  soon  awoke  the  Indian;  he 
started  up,  looked  wildly  around,  and  perceiving  his  danger, 
instantly  seized  his  paddle,  and  made  the  most  surprising 
exertions  to  save  himself;  but  finding  in  a  little  time  that  all 
his  efforts  would  be  of  no  avail  in  stemming  the  impetuosity 
of  the  current,  he  with  great  composure  put  aside  his  paddle, 
wrapt  himself  up  in  his  blanket,  and  again  laid  himself  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  In  a  few  seconds  he  was  hur- 
ried down  the  precipice,  but  neither  he  nor  his  canoe  were 
ever  seen  more.  It  is  supposed  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  different  things  that  happen  to  be  carried  down 
the  falls  re-appear  at  the  bottom. 

From  the  foot  of  Simcoe^s  Ladder  you  may  walk  along  the 
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Btrand  for  some  distance  without  inconvenience  ;  but  as  you 
approach  the  Horse-shoe  Fall,  the  way  becomes  more  and 
morerug^ged.  In  some  places  where  the  cliff  has  crumbled 
down,  huge  mounds  uf  earth,  rocks,  and  trees,  reaching  to 
the  water^s  edge,  oppose  your  course ;  it  seems  impossible  to 
pass  them  ;  and  indeed,  without  a  guide,  a  stranger  would 
never  find  his  way  to  the  opposite  side  ;  for  to  get  there  it 
is  necessary  to  mount  nearly  to  their  lop,  and  then  to  crawl 
on  your  hands  and  kneest  through  long  dark  holes,  where 
passages  are  left  open  between  the  torn  up  rocks  and  trees. 
After  passing  these  mounds,  you  have  to  cltmb  from  rock  to 
rock  close  under  the  cliff,  for  there  is  but  little  space  here 
between  the  cliff  and  the  river,  and  these  rocks  are  so 
slippery,  owing  to  the  continual  moisture  from  the  spray, 
which  descends  very  heavily,  without  the  utmost  precaution 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  escape  a  fall.  At  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Great  Fall  we  were  as  wet,  owinfif 
to  the  spray,  as  if  each  had  been  thrown  into  the  river. 

There  is  nothing  whatsoever  to  prevent  you  from  passing 
to  the  foot  of  the  Great  Fall ;  and  you  might  even  proceed 
behind  the  prodigious  sheet  of  water  that  comes  pouring 
down  from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  for  the  water  falls  from 
the  edge  of  a  projecting  rock  ;  and,  moreover,  caverns  of  a 
very  considerable  size  have  been  hollowed  out  of  the  rocks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  owing  to  the  violent  ebullition 
of  the  water,  which  extends  some  way  underneath  the  bed 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  I  advanced  within  about  six 
yards  of  the  edge  of  the  sheet  of  water,  just  far  enough  to 
peep  into  the  caverns  behind  it ;  but  here  my  breath  was 
nearly  taken  away  by  the  violent  wirlwind  that  always 
rages  at  the  bottom  of  the  cataract,  occasioned  by  the  con- 
cussion of  such  a  vast  body  of  water  against  the  rocks.  I 
confess  I  had  no  inclination  at  the  time  to  go  farther ;  nor^ 
indeed,  any  of  us  afterwards  attempted  to  explore  the 
dreary  confines  of  these  caverns,  where  death  seemed  to 
await  him  that  should  be  daring  enough  to  enter  their  threat- 
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eiiingjaws.  No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene  at  this  place.  Your  senses  are  ap- 
palled by  the  sight  of  the  immense  body  of  water  that  comes 
pouring  down  so  closely  to  you  from  the  top  of  the  stupend- 
ous precipice,  and  by  the  thundering  sound  of  the  billows 
dashing  against  the  rocky  sides  of  the  caverns  below;  you 
tremble  with  reverential  fear,  when  you  consider  that  a  blast 
of  the  whirlwind  might  sweep  you  from  off  the  slippery 
rocks  on  which  you  stand,  and  precipitate  you  into  the  dread* 
ful  gulph  beneath,  from  whence  all  the  power  of  man  could 
not  extricate  you  ;  you  feel  what  an  insignificant  being  you 
are  in  the  creation,  and  your  mind  is  forcibly  impressed  with 
an  awful  idea  of  the  power  of  that  mighty  Being  who  com- 
manded the  waters  to  flow. 

Since  the  Fallsiof  Niagara  were  first  discovered  they  have 
receded  very  considerably,  owing  to  the  disrupture  of  the 
rocks  which  form  the  precipice.  The  rocks  at  bottom  are 
first  loosened  by  the  constant  action  of  water  upon  them ; 
they  are  afterwards  carried  away,  and  those  at  top  being 
thus  undermined,  are  soon  broken  by  the  weight  of  the 
water  rushing  over  them  ;  even  within  the  memory  of  many 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  falls  have  re- 
ceded several  yards.  The  commodore  of  the  King's  vessels  on 
Lake  Erie,  who  had  been  employed  on  that  lake  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  said,  that  when  he  first  came  into  the  country 
\t  was  a  common  practice  for  young  men  to  go  to  the  island 
.n  the  middle  of  the  falls  ;  that  after  dining  there,  they  used 
ifrequently  to  dare  each  other  to  walk  into  the  river  towards 
certain  large  rocks  in  the  midst  of  the  rapids,  not  far  from 
the  edge  of  the  falls;  and  sometimes  to  proceed  tlirough  the 
water,  even  beyond  these  rocks.  No  such  rocks  are  to  be 
aeen  at  present ;  and  were  a  man  to  advance  two  yards  into 
the  river  from  the  island,  he  would  be  inevitably  swept  away 
by  the  torrent.  It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  were  originally  situated  at  Queenstown  ;  and  indeed 
the  more  pains  you  take  to  examine  the  course  of  the  river 
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rruin  the  present  falls  downward, the  more  reason  is  there  to 
imagine  that  such  a  conjecture  is  well  founded.  From  the 
precipice  nearly  down  to  Queenstown,  the  bed  of  the  river 
is  strewed  with  large  rocks,  and  the  banks  are  broken  and 
rugged ;  circumstances  which  plainly  denote  that  some  great 
disruption  has  taken  place  along  this  part  of  the  river ;  and 
w6  need  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  it,  as  there  are  evident 
marks  of  the  action  of  water  upon  the  sides  of  the  banks, 
and  considerably  above  their  present  bases.  Now  the  river 
has  never  been  known  to  rise  near  these  marks  during  the 
greatest  floods ;  it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  its  bed  must  have 
been  once  much  more  elevated  than  it  is  at  present.  Below 
Queenstown,  however,  there  are  no  traces  on  the  banks  to 
lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  level  of  the  water  was  ever  much 
higher  there  than  it  is  now.  The  sudden  increase  of  the 
depth  of  the  river  just  below  the  hills  at  Queenstown,  and 
its  sudden  expansion  there  at  the  same  time,  seem  to  indi« 
cate  that  the  waters  must  for  a  great  length  of  time  have 
fallen  from  the  top  of  the  hills,  and  thus  have  formed  that 
extensive  deep  basin  below  the  village.  In  the  river,  a  mile 
or  two  above  Queenstown,  there  is  a  tremendous  whirlpool, 
owing  to  a  deep  hole  in  the  bed  ;  this  hole  was  probably  also 
formed  by  the  waters  falling  for  a  great  length  of  time  on  the 
same  spot,  in  consequence  of  the  rocks  which  composed  the 
then  precipice  having  remained  firmer  than  those  at  any 
other  place  did.  Tradition  tells  us,  that  the  great  fall,  in- 
stead of  having  been  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  once  pro- 
I  jected  in  the  middle.  For  a  century  past,  however,  it  has 
/remained  nearly  in  the  present  form ;  and  as  the  ebullition 
of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  cataract  is  so  much  greater 
at  the  centre  of  this  fall  than  in  any  other  part,  and  as 
the  water  consequently  acts  with  more  force  there  in  under- 
mining the  precipice  than  at  any  other  part,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  may  remain  nearly  in  the  same  form  for  ages  to 
come. 
A.t  the  bottom  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall  is  found  a  kind  of 
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tvhite   concrete  substance,  by  the    people  of  the  ootintrVf 
called  spray.  Some  persons  have  supposed  that  it  is  formed 
from  earthly  particles    of    the    water,   which   descentfin^, 
owing  to  their  great  specific  gravity,  quicker  than  the  other 
particles,  adhere  to  the  rocks,  and  are  there  formed  into  a 
mass.     This  concrete  substance  has  precisely  the  appear- 
ance of  petrified  froth  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  found 
adhering  to  those  rocks  against  which  the  greatest  quantity 
of  the  froth  that  floats  upon  the  water,  is  washed  by  the  eddies. 
We  did  not  think  of  ascending  the  cliff  till  the  evening 
was  far  advanced,  and  bad  it  been  possible  to  have  found 
our  way  up  in  the  dark,  I    verily  believe  we  should  have 
remained  at  the  bottom  of  it  until  midnight.     Just  as  we 
left  the  foot  of  the  great  fall  the  sun  broke  through  the 
clouds,  and  one  pf  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  rainbows 
that  ever  I   beheld  was  exhibited  in  the  spray  that  arose 
from  the  fall.     It  is  only  at  evening  and  morning  that  the 
rainbow  is  seen  in  perfection  ;  for  tue  banks  of  the  river, 
and  the  steep  precipice,  shade  the  sun  from  the  spray  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  much  less  difficult  of  access 
now  than  they  were  some  years  ago  ;  Charlevoix,  who 
visited  them  in  the  year  17*20,  tells  us,  that  they  were  only 
to  be  viewed  from  one  spot ;  and  that  from  thence  the  spec- 
tator had  only  a  side  prospect  of  them.  Had  he  been  able 
to  have  descended  to  the  bottom,  he  would  have  had  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  caverns  underneath  the 
precipice,  which  he  supposed  tc>  be  the  case  from  the  hollow 
sound  of  the  falling  of  the  waters  ;  from  the  number  of 
carcases  washed  up  there  on  different  parts  of  the  strand, 
he  would  also  have  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  totally  disbelieved,  namely,  that  fish 
were  oftentimes  unable  to  stem  the  rapid  current  above  the 
falls,  and  were  conaequently  carried  down  the  precipice. 

The  most  favour  ble  season  for  visiting  the  falls  is  about 
the  middle  of  September  ;  for  then  the  woods  are  seen  in  all 
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their  glory,  beautifully  variegated  with  the  rich  tints  of  au- 
tatnn ;  and  tlie  spectator  is  uot  then  annoyed  with  yermin. 
In  the  summer  season  you  meet  with  rattle-snakes  at  every 
step,  and  musquitoes  swarm  so  thickly  in  the  air,  that  to 
use  a  common  phrase  of  the  country,  **  you  might  cut  them 
with  a  knife."  The  cohl  nights  in  the  beginning  of  Sep' 
tember  effectually  banish  these  noxious  animals. 

The  natives  who  visit  Cumberland  House  calculate  the 
value  of  all  articles  by  beaver  skins  ;  a  black  fox  skin  or  a 
large  bear  skin  is  equal  to  four  beaver  skins,  and  so  of  all 
other  animals.  A  fowling  piece  will  purchase  fifteen  beaver 
skins,  and  a  coarse  woollen  blanket  is  equal  to  eight  skins. 
These  regulations  do  not  bear  a  correct  proportion  as  to 
their  cost  by  the  trading  companies  ;  but  having  obtained 
this  standard,  their  dealings  are  regulated  by  this  rule. 

The  Indians  obtain  credit  fur  their  articles  in  the  autumn, 
and  are  to  repay  by  skins  which  they  procure  by  hunting  in 
the  course  of  the  winter.  In  general  they'  faithfully  fulfil 
their  engagements. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  about  thirty  men  at 
Fort  Cumberland,  and  about  the  same  number  of  women 
and  children.  The  North-west  Company  have  tstill  a  greater 
number.  Their  support  is  principally  fish  caught  at  Beaver 
Lake,  about  fifty  miles  distance,  where  nearly  three  thou- 
sand were  caught  during  the  season  in  which  Captain  Frank- 
lin's party  wintered  there. 

The  greater  part  of  the  servants  of  the  company  take 
Indian  women  for  their  wives,  and  their  orogeny  are  be- 
coming very  numerous.  There  is  indeed  but  little  restraint 
upon  their  moral  conduct ;  and  as  there  is  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  much  education,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  mani- 
fest sentiments  and  feelings  which  are  congenial  to  European 
manners.  The  girls  are  frequently  wives  at  twelve  years  of 
age ;  and  sometimes  they  sell  their  wives  for  a  season  or 
altogether,  receiving  some  small  articles  in  exchange. 

Having  given  a  description  of  the  names,  character,  and 
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general  liabits  of  many  of  the  various  tribes  scattered  Of^r 
the  cold  northern  parts  of  America,  it  if  ill  be  proper  to  re- 
sume the  narrative. 

Ciiptain  Franklin  having  determined  to  proceed  during 
the  winter  beyond  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  as  stated  in  the 
former  part  of  this  work,  in  order  to  procure  such  further 
infurmation  as  the  servants  of  the  Companies  resident  theru 
might  afford,  and  being  furnished  with  the  neoessiary  equip- 
ments, set  out  on  his  journey  on  the  18th  of  January,  1820. 
The  |)arty  consisted  of  Captain  Franklin,  Mr.  Back,  and 
John    Hepburn.     Each    individual   carried    a    blanket,   a 
hatchet,  a  flint»  steel  and  tinder.     They  hud  two  sledges, 
and  two  carioles,  which  is  a  sledge  with  a  covering;  of  lea- 
ther affixed  so  as  to  embrace  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
They  wore  leathern  trowsers,  which  closed  round  the  mo- 
cassins or  Indian,  shoes,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  snow.     The 
gentlemen  who  managed  the  concerns  of  the  two  con        ies 
provided  the  dogs  which  were  necessary  to  draw  the  Sti...ge8, 
and  proper  persons  to  drive  them.     They  also  attended  ta 
the  providing  and  arrangement  of  the  articles  necessary  to 
be  taken,  which  when  stowed. in  the  sledges,  almost  filled 
them.     Three  dogs  were  attached  to  each  sledge,  which 
when  filled  was  rather  more  than  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  with  this  the  dogs  generally  proceeded  at  the  rate  of 
about  fifteen  miles  a  day.     Dr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Flood  and 
Mr.  Connolly  accompanied  the  party  a  short  distance,  and 
then  returned  to  Cumberland   House,  bidding  farewell  for 
a  season  to  their  companions 

Mr.  Mackenzie  of  tlie  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  joined  the 
party  with  four  sledges,  having  to  go  to  Isle  a  la  Crosse. 
The  snow  being  deep  the  party  proceeded  in  a  line,  so  that 
each  followed  in  the  same  track.  After  proceeding  about 
six  miles  they  encamped  for  the  night ;  after  clearing  the 
ground  and  covering  the  place  with  branches  of  trees^  they 
itpread  their  blankets  upon  them,  an<l  making  a  good  firo 
c'JsiJpu-i'Ml  ihemselv«>s  to  sleep  in  tlic  «)pen  air. 
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On  the  third  day  of  their  Journey  they  were  overtaken  by 
Mr.  Isbester,  belonging  to  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Ccmpaiiy, 
and  an  Orkney  man  who  was  a  servant  of  the  Company. 
Mr.  Isbester^s  province  was  to  collect  furs  from  the  Indians. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  to  seek  out  the  Indians  on  parts  of 
this  dreary  waste  where  it  bad  been  previously  agreed  ibey 
ithould  bunt.  With  this  precarious  information  he  went  fur- 
ward  apparently  without  concern,  although  he  had  not  more 
than  a  week*s  provision  ;  and  although  it  frequently  occurs 
that  the  Indians  remove  from  the  appointed  places  of  meet- 
ing when  their  efforts  are  attended  with  but  little  success ; 
indeed  he  had  on  a  former  journey  been  four  days  without 
food  either  for  himself  or  dogs. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  they  met  with  two  dead  red  deer, 
at  the  base  of  a  precipice.  It  was  supposed  that  they  had 
been  driven  over  the  precipice  by  a  party  of  wolves.  It  is 
said  that  while  a  herd  is  quietly  grazing,  the  wolves, 
wlut  are  upon  the  watch  fur  their  prey,  will  often  assemble 
in  great  numbers  and  su  surround  the  herd,  that  having  no 
means  of  escape  any  utiier  way,  they  jump  from  these  high 
cliffs  and  are  often  killed  hy  the  fall.  A  wolf  this  day  passed 
close  by  the  man  that  was  beating  the  track,  but  offered  no 
violence. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  after  travelling  seventeen  miles,  they 
came  to  a  deserted  house  belonging  to  the  Company  at 
Upper  Nippeween,  where  they  passed  the  nvght ;  but  the 
dilapidated  state  of  the  house,  being  without  duors  ur  win- 
dows, afforded  them  so  little  shelter,  tiutt  they  found  the 
place  leaa  comfortable  than  sleeping  in  the  u[)en  nir.  The 
following  morning  was  severely  cold  ;  but  as  there  was  little 
wind  they  did  not  experience  more  inconvenience  than  for- 
merly, and  found  that  it  was  not  altogether  the  temperature 
of  the  weather,  but  the  force  of  the  wind,  which  affected  their 
feelings  the  most. 

In  the  course  of  the  twenty-seventh  the  party  passed  the 
niius  of  an  eslahlishnient  which  the  traders  hud  V'fpii   cum- 
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polled  to  abandon  through  the  fraudulent  habits  of  the  Stona 
Indians,  who  not  only  stole  all  they  possibly  could,  but  some 
years  previous  had  murdered  the  party  who  resided  here. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  the  party  arrived  at  a  place  near  the 
Net-setting  River,  where  there  is  a  figure  of  titeir  god 
Kepoochikawn,  which  was  formerly  held  in  veneration 
and  is  still  respected.  Formerly  offerings  were  made  to  it 
in  abundance,  but  the  reputation  in  which  this  god  was  held 
has  much  declined.  By  this  time  the  provisions  became 
scarce,  and  the  dogs  had  been  so  scantily  supplied  that  thr.y 
forced  open  a  box,  containing  various  other  articles,  to  pro» 
cure  a  small  piece  of  meat  which  had  been  placed  there  for 
security.. 

At  day-light  on  the  thirty-first  the  party  renewed  their 
journey,  anxious  to  get  to  Carlton  House,  the  next  station 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Here  they  arrived  about 
noon,  and  met  with  a  welcome  reception  from  Mr.  Prudens, 
who  had  charge  of  the  place.  They  were  quickly  supplied 
with  buffalo  steaks,  to  appease  their  hungry  appetites;  and 
afterwards  enjoyed  the  further  comforts  of  a  change  of 
dress,  having  travelled  for  fourteen  days  without  possessing 
the  means  of  doing  so. 

Captain  Franklin  felt  disappointed  at  learning  that  a  party 
of  the  Stone  Indians  had  left  the  house  the  preceding  day, 
as  he  was  particularly  desirous  of  seeing  theoj ;  however  he 
was  afterwards  so  far  gratified  as  to  find  that  every  day  dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Carlton  House,  one  or  more  of  these 
people  came  there.  Their  appearance  indicated  nothing  of 
that  ferocity  of  character  which  is  attributed  to  them.  Their 
countenances  are  affable  and  pleasing,  their  eyes  large  and 
expressive,  nose  aquiline,  teeth  while  and  regular,  the 
liurehead  boid,  the  cheek-bones  rather  high.  Their  figure 
is  usually  good,  above  the  middle  siie,  with  slender,  but 
well  proportioned  limbs.  Their  colour  is  a  light  copper, 
and  they  have  a  profusion  of  very  black  hair,  which  haugt 
over  the  cars,  and  hliudos  the  face.     Their  dress,  which  iff 
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extremely  neat  and  convenient,  consists  of  a  vest  and  trow- 
sers  of  leather  fitted,  to  the  body;  over  these  a  butfalo  robe 
is  thrown  gracefully.  These  dresses  are  in  general  cleaned 
with  white  mud,  a  sort  of  marl,  though  some  use  red  earth, 
a  kind  of  bog- iron-ore ;  but  this  colour  neither  looks  so 
light,  nor  forms  such  an  agreeable  contrast  as  the  white  with 
the  black  hair  of  the  robe.  Their  quiver  hangs  behind  them, 
and  in  the  hand  is  carried  the  bow,  with  an  arrow  always 
ready  for  attack  or  defence,  and  sometimes  they  have  a  gun ; 
they  also  carry  a  bug  containing  materials  for  making  a  fire, 
some  tobacco,  the  calumet  or  pipe,  and  whatever  valuables 
they  possess.  This  bag  is  neatly  ornamented  with  porcupine 
quills.  Thus  equipped,  the  Stone  Indian  bears  himself  with 
an  air  of  perfect  independence. 

The  only  articles  of  European  commerce  they  require  in 
exchange  for  the  meat  they  furnish  to  the  trading  post,  are 
tobacco,  knives,  ammunition,  and  spirits,  and  occasionally 
some  beads,  but  more  frequently  buttons,  which  they  string 
in  their  hair  as  ornaments.  A  successful  hunter  will  proba- 
bly have  two  or  three  dozen  of  them  hanging  at  equal  dis- 
tances on  locks  of  hair,  from  each^side  of  the  forehead.  At 
the  end  of  these  locks,  small  coral  bells  are  sometimes  at- 
tached, which  tingle  at  every  motion  of  the  head,  a  noise 
which  seems  greatly  to  delight  the  wearer ;  sometimes  strings 
of  buttons  are  bound  round  the  head  like  a  tiara :  and  a 
bunch  of  feathers  gracefully  crowns  the  head. 

The  Stone  Indians  steal  whatever  they  can,  particularly 
horses ;  these  animals  they  maintain  are  common  property, 
sent  by  the  Almighty  for  the  general  use  of  man,  and  there- 
fore may  be  taken  wherever  met  with ;  still  they  admit  the 
right  of  the  owners  to  watch  them,  and  to  prevent  theft  if 
possible.  This  avowed  disposition  on  their  part  calls  forth 
the  strictest  vigilance  at  the  different  posts  ;  notwithstand- 
ing which  the  most  daring  attacks  are  often  made  with  suc- 
cess, sometimes  on  parties  of  three  or  four,  but  oftener  od 
individuals.     About  two  years  ago  a  baud  of  them  had  the 
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audacity  to  attempt  to  take  away  some  horses  which  vvera 
graEing  before  the  gate  of  the  North-west  Company's  fort  i 
aody  after  braTiog  the  fire  from  the  few  people  then  at  the 
establishment  through  the  whole  day,  and  returning  their 
shots  occaoD  ally,  they  actually  succeeded  in  their  enter- 
prize.  One  man  was  killed  on  each  side.  They  usually 
strip  defenceless  persons  whom  they  meet  of  all  their  gar- 
ments, but  particularly  of  those  which  have  buttons,  and 
leave  them  to  travel  home  in  that  state,  however  severe  the 
weather.  If  resistance  be  expected,  they  not  unfrequently 
murder  before  they  attempt  to  rob.  The  traders,  when  they 
travel,  invariably  keep  some  men  on  guard  to  prevent  sur- 
prise, whilst  the  others  sleep ;  and  often  practise  the  strata- 
gem of  lighting  a  fire  at  sun-set,  which  they  leave  burning, 
and  move  on  after  dark  to  a  more  distant  encampment— yet 
these  precautions  do  not  always  baffle  the  depredators.  Such 
is  the  description  of  men  whom  the  traders  of  this  river  hftve 
constantly  to  guard  against.  It  must  require  a  long  resi- 
dence among  them,  and  much  experience  of  their  manners, 
to  overcome  the  apprehensions  their  hostility  and  threats  are 
calculated  to  excite.  Through  fear  of  having  their  provision 
and  supplies  entirely  cut  ofij  the  traders  are  often  obliged  to 
overlook  the  grossest  ofiences,  even  murder,  though  the 
delinquents  present  themselves  with  unblushing  effrontery 
almost  immediately  after  the  fact,  and  perhaps  boast  of  it. 
They  do  not,  on  detection,  consider  theuselves  under  any 
obligation  to  deliver  up  what  they  have  stolen  without  re- 
ceiving an  equivalent. 

The  Stone  Indians  kenD  in  amity  with  their  neighbours 
the  Grees  from  motives  o:;  interest ;  and  the  two  tribes  unite 
in  determined  hostility  against  the  nations  dwelling  to  the 
westward,  which  are  generally  called  61ave  Indians — a 
term  of  reproach  applied  by  the  Greet  to  those  tribes  against 
whom  they  have  waged  auccessful  wars.  The  Slave  Indians 
are  awd  greatly  to  resemble  the  Stone  Indians,  being  equally 
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desperate  and  daring  in  their  acts  of  aggression  and  dis- 
bonesty  towards  the  traders. 

These  parties  go  to  war  ahuost  every  summer,  aud  some- 
times muster  three  or  four  hundred  horsemen  on  each  side. 
Their  leaders,  in  approaching  tlie  fue,  exercise  all  the  cau- 
tion of  the  most  skilful  generals  ;  and  whenever  either  party 
considers  that  it  has  gained  the  best  ground,  or  finds  it  can 
surprise  the  other,  the  attack  is  made.  They  advance  at 
once  to  close  quarters,  and  the  slaughter  is  consequently, 
great,  though  the  battle  may  be  short.  The  prisoners  of 
either  sex  are  seldom  spared,  but  slain  on  the  spot  with 
wanton  cruelty.  The  dead  are  scalped,  and  he  is  consi- 
dered the  bravest  person  who  bears  the  greatest  number  of 
scalps  from  the  field.  These  are  afterwards  attached  to  his 
war  dress,  and  worn  as  proofs  of  his  prowess.  The  victori- 
ous party,  during  a  certain  time,  blacken  their  faces  and 
every  part  of  their  dress  in  token  of  joy,  and  in  that  state 
they  often  come  to  the  establishment,  if  near,  to  testify  their 
delight  by  dancing  and  singing,  bearing  all  the  horrid  in- 
signia of  war,  to  display  their  individual  feats.  When  i/i 
mourning,  thev  completely  cover  their  dress  and  hair  with 
white  mud. 

On  the  sixth  of  February  the  party  accompanied  Mr.  Pru- 
dens  to  an  encampment  of  Cree  Indians,  about  six  miles 
from  the  house.  The  largest  tent  belonged  to  the  chief, 
who  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome.  Fresh  grass  was  spread 
un  the  ground,  and  buffalo  skins  placed  for  them  to  sit  on. 
After  a  short  conversation  the  English  party  invited  the 
Indians  to  smoke  the  calumet,  upon  which  others  joined  the 
party,  and  the  women  and  children  retired,  as  was  always 
the  custom  on  such  occasions.  The  calumet  having  been 
lighted,  on  being  handed  to  the  chief,  he  pointed  with  if  to 
the  four  cardinal  points,  and  taking  three  whiffi}  gave  the 
calumet  to  the  Indian  who  sat  next  him  ;  this  person  havinj^ 
taken  the  same  number  of  whiffs  haaded  it  to  the  next  and 
thus  it  went  round.     After  this  some  spirits  mixed  with 
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water  were  banded  to  the  chief,  on  receiving  which  he  ad- 
dressed a  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit  that  he  would  cause 
plenty  of  buffaloes  to  come  into  their  pound,  that  they  all 
might  enjoy  health,  and  also  other  blesrsings.  lu  the  course 
of  his  supplications,  his  companions  frequently  exclaimed 
aha !  Having  concluded  his  address,  he  drank  of  the  liquor 
and  passed  it  to  the  next,  and  it  went  round  as  before.  When 
these  ceremonies  were  concluded,  the  whole  party  indulged 
more  freely  in  smoking  and  drinking  as  suited  their  inclina- 
tions. One  individual  Indian  however  not  ind^  *ging  in  these 
pursuits,  was  rediculed  for  his  forbearance  ;  but  it  appeared 
by  the  statement  of  the  residents  at  Carlton  House,  that  his 
conduct  as  a  hunter,  and  in  all  his  dealings,  was  most  con- 
sistent and  upright,  and  that  his  refraining  from  a  participa- 
tion of  these  influlgences  was  in  consequence  of  his  convic- 
tion of  their  injurious  tendency. 

During  the  above  visit  some  Stone  Indians  arrived,  and 
were  invited  to  partake  of  the  entertainment.  Captain 
Franklin  being  considered  by  these  people  as  a  considerable 
chief,  took  upon  himself  to  harangue  them  on  the  necessity  of 
their  being  kind  to  the  traders,  and  in  being  careful  to  pro- 
"vide  them  with  provisions  and  skins.  He  also  required  them 
not  to  commit  thefts,  and  said  that  if  they  attended  to  his  ad- 
Tice  he  would  mention  their  conduct  to  their  Great  Father 
(by  which  they  understand  the  king  of  Great  Britain),  and 
that  in  so  doing  they  would  acquire  hi^  esteem  and  friend- 
ship. To  this  advice  they  all  attentively  listened  and  pro- 
mised to  pay  due  attention  to  it. 

Having  finished  this  address,  the  English  party  went  to 
visit  different  tents  and  also  the  buffalo  pound. 

This  pound  was  a  fenced  circular  space  of  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  diameter ;  the  entrance  was  banked  up  with  snow, 
to  a  sufficient  height  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  animals  that 
once  have  entered.  For  about  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the 
road  leading  to  the  pound,  stakes  were  driven  into  the  ground 
at  nearly  equal  distances  of  about  twenty  yards  i  these  were 
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intended  to  represent  men,  and  to  deter  the  animals  frotn 
attempting  to  break  out  on  either  side.  Within  fifty  or  sixty 
yards  from  the  pound,  branches  of  trees  were  placed  between 
these  stakes  to  screen  the  Indians,  who  lie  down  bebiad 
them  to  await  the  approach  of  the  buQIo. 

The  principal  dexterity  in  this  species  of  chase  is  shewn 
by  the  horsemen,  who  have  to  manoeuvre  round  the  herd 
in  the  plahis  so  as  to  urge  them  to  enter  the  broadway,  which 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished,  they  raise  loud  shouts,  andj»  pressing  close 
upon  the  animals,  so  terrify  them  that  they  rush  heedlessly 
forward  toward  the  snare.  When  they  have  advanced  as 
far  as  the  men  who  are  lying  in  ambush,  they  also  rise,  and 
increase  the  consternation  by  violent  shouting  andfiringguns. 
The  affrighted  beasts  having  no  aUernative,  run  direct/y  to 
the  pound,  where  they  are  quickly  despatched,  either  with 
an  arrow  or  gun. 

Other  modes  oil  killing  the  buffalo  are  practised  with  sua- 
cess.  A  hunter  mounted  on  hoiseback,  on  seeing  a  herd  of 
buffalos,  will  select  one  individual  and  strive  to  separate  him 
from  the  rest.  When  he  hath  accomplished  this,  he  will  pre- 
vent his  joining  the  herd  again,  and  when  he  finds  that  he 
has  approached  sufficiently  near  he  fires  at  the  beast  and  it  is 
seldom  he  misses  wounding  the  animal.  Considerable  dan- 
ger accompanies  this  pursuit ;  for  when  closely  pressed  the 
buffalo  will  turn  suddenly  upon  his  pursuer,  attack  the  horse 
and  sometimes  dismount  the  rider.  Another  mode  of  kil- 
ling the  buffalo  is  by  approaching  the  herd  on  foot,  unper- 
ceived,  which  requires  much  caution,  as  if  the  person  be 
noticed  they  take  to  flight.  This  animal  is  of  an  uncouth 
shape,  with  shaggy  curling  hair  about  the  head,  especially 
in  the  bull  buffalo. 

A  party  of  Stone  Indians  being  encamped  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, several  of  the  party  expressed  a  wish  to  p«y  tbem 
a  visit,  but  were  dissuaded  by  the  traders  inforisih'g  ^iitm 
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that  they  were  suffering;  under  the  hooping  cough  and  noea- 
ales,  which  the  Indians  belieyed  to  hare  been  introduced 
among  them  by  sonne  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  Com- 
)>any :  in  which  case  it  was  not  improbable  that  these  aaTagei 
might  seek  revenge  by  the  death  of  some  of  the  party. 
These  diseases  had  carried  off  nearly  three  hundred  of  the 
Indians. 

Carlton  House  is  situated  on  a  flat  ground  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  river.  Tlie  land  produces  wheat,  barley, 
potatoes  and  oats.  The  object  of  this  station  is  to  obtain  a 
depot  of  provisions,  which  is  converted  into  pemraican  and 
forms  the  principal  support  of  those  agents  of  the  Company 
who  pass  this  way.  The  mode  of  making  pemmican  is  as  fol- 
lows :  the  wheat  is  dried  by  a  fire  or  in  the  sun  ;  it  is  then 
pounded,  and  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  melted  fat  is 
added  to  it  and  ^e\\  u)ixed.  It  is  then  put  into  leathern  bags 
and  closely  pressed  down,  after  which  it  is  put  into  a  cool  place 
to  be  usf'd  as  emergencies  may  require.  In  this  state  it  will 
remain  fit  for  use  for  a  year  and  sometimes  for  a  much 
greater  length  uf  time.  At  La  Montee,  adjoining  Carlton 
House,  the  station  of  the  North-west  Company,  there  were 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons,  men,  women  and 
children,  who  consumed  upwards  of  seven  hundred  pounds 
uf  buffalo  meat  daily.  Each  man  had  an  allowance  of  eight 
pounds.  It  must  be  noticed  however  that  they  had  no  corn 
or  vegetables. 

Having  rested  for  a  few  days  at  Carlton  House,  on  tlie 
ninth  of  February  the  party  set  forwards  on  their  journey  to 
Isle  a  la  Crosse.  They  received  from  the  agents  of  both  the 
Hudson's  Buy  and  North-west  Company,  such  a  supply  of 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  as  they  required.  On  the 
tenth,  «il'ter  nseending  a  hill  and  passing  through  a  wood,  they 
came  in  view  of  Lake  Iroquois.  On  their  road  they  came 
to  the  remains  of  an  Indian  hut,  adjoining  to  which  was  a 
pile  of  wood.  The  Canadian  Indians  belonging  to  the 
party,  supposing  that  provisions    were    buried    under  the 
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pile,  determined  to  search  for  (hem  ;  but  instead  of  proyi- 
sions  they  found  the  body  of  a  female  wrapped  in  leather, 
and  which  apparently  had  not  been  long  interred.  A  fishing 
line,  a  hatchet,  a  dish  and  the  clothes  she  had  formerly  worn, 
were  placed  beside  the  body.  On  the  fourteenth  they  came 
to  a  beaten  track,  and  soon  met  an  Indian  of  the  Iroquois 
nation  who  belonged  to  a  party  that  were  procuring  pro- 
visions and  furs  for  the  North-west  Company.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  pUce  where  his  stores  were  preserved,  he 
invited  the  party  to  spend  the  day,  which  however  they 
declined  The  Canadians,  whose  voracious  appetites  were 
always  craving,  received  a  present  from  him  before  they 
parted.  One  of  the  sledges  had  been  so  much  broken  as  to 
become  useless,  and  the  loading  was  divided  among  the  others. 
The  same  day  they  fell  into  another  track,  which  shortly 
brought  them  to  some  Indian  huts  of  the  Cree  nation,  v  jo 
were  hunting  fur  beavers. 

On  the  sixteenth  they  met  an  Indian  and  his  family  who 
hud  just  left  Green  Lake  ;  and  as  they  described  the  road  as 
well  beaten,  Captain  Fra^iklin  and  his  party  resolved  to 
attempt  reaching  it  before  they  encamped  ;  but  hotwithstand- 
iug  tlieir  utmost  efforts  they  were  not  able  to  reach  this  post 
until  the  following  day  to  breakfast,  On  their  arrival  they 
were  very  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Macfarlane,  who  w&s  in 
charge  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Com- 
pany. The  party  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Dugald 
Cameron,  who  resided  at  a  station  occupied  by  the  North- 
west Company  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  gen- 
tleman received  the  party  with  expressions  of  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  honoured  them  with  a  salute  of  small  arms. 

These  establishments  are  small,  but  said  to  be  well  i«ituated 
for  procuring  furs  ;  as  the  numerous  creeks  in  their  vicinity 
are  much  resorted  to  by  the  beaver,  otter,  and  mubquash. 
The  residents  usually  obtain  a  superabundant  supply  of  pro- 
viaion.  This  season,  however,  they  barely  had  sufficient  for 
their  own  svipporl,  owing  to  un  epidemic  which  incajiacitutcd 
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the  ludians  for  hunting^.  The  Green  Lake  lies  nearly  north 
and  south,  is  eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  does  not  exceed 
one  mile  and  a  half  of  breadth  in  any  part.  The  water  it 
deep,  and  it  is  in  consequence  one  of  the  last  lakes  in  the 
country  that  is  frozen.  Excellent  tittameg  and  trout  are 
caught  in  it  from  March  to  December,  but  after  that  time 
most  of  the  fish  remove  to  some  larger  lake. 

The  party  remained  two  days  waiting  the  return  of  some 
men  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Indian  lodges  for  meat.  They 
dined  with  Mr.  Cameron,  and  received  from  him  many 
useful  suggestions  respecting  their  future  operations.  This 
gentleman  having  stated  that  provisions  would,  probably,  b(B 
very  scarce  next  spring  in  the  Athabasca  department,  in 
conse(|uence  of  the  sickness  of  the  Indians  during  the  hunt- 
ing season,  undertook  to  cause  a  supply  of  pemmicau  to  be 
conveyed  from  th^  Saskatchawan  to  Isle  k  la  Crosse  for  use 
during  winter,  and  Captain  Franklin  wrote  to  apprise  Dr. 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood,  that  they  would  find  it  at  the 
latter  post  when  they  passed  ;  and  also  to  desire  them  to 
bring  as  much  as  the  canoes  would  stow  from  Cumberland. 

On  the  twentieth,  having  been  supplied  with  provisions 
and  all  necessary  articles,  the  party  set  forward  on  their 
journey.  On  taking  their  departure  they  were  honoured 
with  a  salute  of  fire  arms,  which  were  fired  by  the  females, 
the  men  being  all  absent.  *  They  found  the  advantage  of  the 
necessary  articles  they  had  just  received  at  the  Green  L  "^^ke ; 
and  wrapped  up  in  their  buffalo  skins,  and  seated  in  their 
carioles,  or  sledges,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey  through 
the  whole  of  the  day,  notwithstanding  the  weather  was  ex- 
tremely cold 

On  the  twenty-third  they  received  a  supply  of  provisions, 
which  Mr.  Clark,  the  resident  agent  of  the  HudsoD^s  Bay 
Company  at  Lake  a  la  Crosse,  had  sent  for  them,  which 
place  they  reached  the  same  evening.  Mr.  Clark  gave  the 
party  a  most  hearty  welcome,  receiving  them  under  a  fire  of 
small  arms ;  and   Mr.  Bcthune,  who    was  in  charge  of  a 
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house  occupied  by  the  North-west  Company,  manifested  an 
equally  kind  disposition. 

These  establishments  are  situated  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  lake,  and  close  to  each  other.  They  are  forts  of  con- 
siderable importance,  being  placed  at  a  point  of  communi- 
cation with  the  English  River,  the  Athabasca,  and  Colum- 
bia districts.  The  country  around  them  is  low,  and  inter- 
sected with  water,  and  was  formerly  much  frequented  by 
beavers  and  otters,  which,  however,  have  been  so  much 
bunted  by  the  Indians,  that  their  number  is  greatly  decreas- 
ed. The  Indians  frequenting  these  forts  are  the  Crees  and 
some  CLiipewyans  ;  they  scarcely  ever  come  except  in  the 
faprinr;  and  autumn  ;  in  the  former  season  to  bring  their 
wintek^s  collection  of  furs,  and  in  the  latter  to  get  the  stores 
they  req'dli-e. 

Three  Chipewyan  lads  arrived  during  their  stay,  to  report 
what  furs  the  band  to  which  they  belonged  bad  collected,  and 
to  desire  they  might  be  sent  for;  the  Indians  having  de- 
clined bringing  either  furs  or  meat  themselves,  since  the 
opposition  between  the  Companies  commenced. 

Isle  k  la  Crosse  Lake  receives  its  name  from  an  island 
situated  near  the  forts,  on  which  the  Indians  formerly  as- 
sembled annually  to  amuse  themselves  at  the  game  of  the 
Cross.  It  is  justly  celebrated  for  abundance  of  the  finest 
tlttameg,  which  weigh  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds.  The  re- 
sidents live  principally  upon  this  most  delicious  fish,  which 
fortunately  can  be  eaten  a  long  time  without  disrelish.  It  is 
plentifully  caught  with  nets  throughout  the  year,  except  for 
two  or  three  months. 

On  the  5th  they  recommenced  their  journey,  having  been 
supplied  with  the  means  of  conveyance  by  both  the  Com' 
panics  in  equal  proportions.  Mr.  Clark  accompanied  the 
party  with  the  intention  of  going  as  far  as  the  boundary  of 
his  district.  This  gentleman  was  an  experienced  winter 
traveller^  and  caused  the  men  to  arrange  the  encampment 
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with  mjro  attention  to  comfort  and  shelter  tlian  their  former 
companions  had  done. 

On  the  seventh  of  March  they  arrived  at  a  house  belong- 
ing to  the  North-west  Company  and  received  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  Mr.  Mac  Murray,  one  of  the  partners.  This  post 
is  frequented  \fy  only  a  few  Crees  and  Chipewyaniu  The 
country  round  is  not  sufficiently  stocked  with  animals  to  afford 
support  to  many  families^  and  the  traders  subsist  almost 
entirely  upon  fish  caught  in  the  autumn,  prior  to  the  lake 
being  froien  ;  but  the  water  being  shallow,  they  remove  to  a 
deeper  part,  as  soon  as  the  lake  is  covered  with  ice. 

Mr.  Mac  Murray  gave  a  dance  to  his  voyagers  and  the 
women ;  a  treat  which  they  expect  on  the  arrival  of  any 
stranger  at  the  post. 

On  the  tenth  the  party  set  forward  on  their  journey,  and 
following  in  a  beaten  path  made  considerable  progress. 
Passing  the  Methye  Lake,  they  came  to  a  trading  post  occu- 
pied by  some  of  the  hunters.  On  the  thirteenth  Mr.  Clark 
took  his  leave  of  the  party,  and  set  out  on  his  return  to  his 
residence  near  Isle  a  la  Crosse.  Crossing  a  small  lake,  they 
gradually  ascended  hills  beyond  it,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains  commanding  the  most 
picturesque  and  romantic  prospects.  Two  ranges  of  high 
hills  ran  parallel  to  each  other  for  several  miles,  until  the 
faint  blue  haze  hid  their  particular  characters,  when  they 
slightly  changed  their  course,  and  were  lost  to  the  view. 
The  space  between  them  is  occupied  by  nearly  a  level  plain, 
through  which  a  river  pursues  a  meandering  course,  and  re- 
ceives supplies  from  the  creeks  and  rills  issuing  from  the 
mountains  on  each  side.  The  prospect  was  delighful  even 
amid  the  mow,  and  though  marked  with  all  the  cbeerless 
cbaractera  of  winter. 

Crossing  the  Cascade  Portage,  which  is  the  last  on  the 
wny  to  the  Athabasca  Lake,  they  came  to  some  Indian  teiits, 
containing  five  families,  belonging  to  the  Chipewyau  tnbe. 
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They  stnuked  the  calumet  in  the  chief's  tent,  whose  name 
was  the  Thumb,  and  distributed  some  tubacco  and  a  weak 
mixture  of  spirits  and  water  amon^  the  men.  Thby  received 
this  civility  with  much  less  grace  than  the  Crees,  and  setMitfd 
to  consider  it  a  matter  of  course.  There  was  an  utter  /ifglect 
of  cleanliness,  and  a  total  want  of  comfort  in  their  tents; 
uiid  the  pour  creatures  were  miserably  cluthed.  Mr.  Frazt'r, 
who  accompanied  Captain  Franklin  from  the  Melhye  Lake, 
iiccounted  for  their  being  in  this  forlorn  condition  by  ex- 
plaining, that  this  band  of  Indians  hnd  recently  destroyed 
(>very  thing  they  pusst^sscd,  as  a  token  of  their  great  grief  fur 
the  loss  of  their  relatives  in  the  prevailing  sickness.  It 
appears  that  no  article  is  spared  by  these  unhappy  me;i 
when  a  near  relative  dies  ;  their  clothes  and  tents  are  cut  to 
pieces,  their  guiis  broken,  and  every  other  weapon  rendered 
useless,  if  some  person  do  not  remove  theise  articles  from 
their  sight,  which  is  seldom  done.  Mr.  Back  ttkctched  one 
of  the  children,  which  delighted  the  father  very  much,  who 
charged  the  boy  to  be  very  good  since  his  picture  had  been 
drawn  by  a  great  chief. 

On  the  16th  they  came  to  some  Indian  lodges*,  whicli  be- 
longed to  an  old  Chipewyan  chief,  named  the  Sun,  and  his 
family,  consisting  of  live  hunters,  their  wives  and  children. 
They  were  delighted  to  see  the  party,  and  when  the  object 
uf  the  expedition  had  been  explained  to  them,  expressed 
themselves  much  interested  in  the  progress.  The  party 
smoked  with  them,  and  gave  each  person  a  glass  of  mixed 
spirits  and  some  tobacco.  A  Canadian  servant  of  the  North- 
west Company,  who  was  residing  with  them,  said  that  this 
family  had  lost  numerous  relatives,  and  that  the  destruction 
of  property,  which  had  been  made  after  their  deaths,  was 
the  only  cause  for  the  pitable  condition  in  which  they  now 
were,  as  the  whole  family  were  industrious  hunters,  and 
tlierefore,  were  usually  better  provided  with  clothes,  and 
uiher  useful  articles,  than  most  of  the  Indians.  They  pur* 
chased  a  pair  of  snow  sboes^  in  exchftoge  for  some  ammuni* 
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tion.  The  Chipewyans  nre  celebrated  fur  makinj^  them  good 
and  easy  to  walk  in ;  some  were  upwards  of  six  feet  lung*,  and 
three  broad.  With  these  unwieldly  clogs  an  active  hunter, 
in  the  spring,  when  there  is  a  crust  on  the  surface  of  the 
snow,  will  run  down  a  moose  or  red  deer. 

On  the  18th  they  met  two  persons  belonging  to  the  es- 
tablishment  at  Pierre  au  Calumet;  and  following  the  track, 
proceeded  with  expedition,  although  the  weather  was  stormy, 
and  on  the  following  day  arrived  at  the  station  occupie<l  by 
the  North-west  Company.     Mr.  Stuart,  one  of  the  partners, 
resided  at  this  post,  and  received  the  party  with  marks  td 
great  kindness.     This  gentleman  having  travelled  across  (lie 
country  until  he  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  well  quali- 
fied to  give  advice  with  respect  (u  the  best  modes  of  travel- 
ling, and  to  state  the  obstacles  in  the  way.     His  passage  to 
the  Pacific  had  been  by  the  river  Columbia,  so  that  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  road  Captain  Franklin  was  now  pnr- 
■iiing  farther  than  the  Great  l^lave  Lake.     His  opinion  wiis, 
however, that  satisfactory  information  mii>lit  be  obtained  from 
tli-e  ?'«di'»ns  residing  or  tht  .vestern  side  of  the  Great  Slave 
Lake,  who  visited  the  forts  in  the  spring.     Mr.  Stuart  said 
that  it  was  not  veiy  likoly  any  m'  the  Canadians  would  be 
prevailed  on  to  accompany  the  Captain  to  the  sea,  as  lite 
Esquimaux  were  very  hostile,  and  had  killed  a  party  who 
were  sent  to  open  a  traffic  with  them ;  he  said,  however, 
that  every  endeavour  should  be  used  on  his  part  to  aid  the 
purposes  of  the  expedition. 

Pierre  au  Calumet  receives  its  name  from  th'^  place  where 
the  stone  is  procured,  of  which  many  of  the  pipes  ased  by 
the  Canadians  and  Indians  are  made.  It  is  a  clayey  lime- 
stone, impregnated  with  various  shells.  The  house,  which  is 
huilt  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  bank,  rising  almost  perpendi- 
cuUr  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  com- 
mands an  extensive  prospect  along  this  fine  river,  and  over 
the  plains  which  stretch  out  several  miles  at  the  back  of  it, 
bounded  by  hills  of  considerable  height,    and   apparently 
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better  furnished  with  wood  than  the'neighbourhood  of  th« 
f'orf,  where  the  trees  grow  very  scantily* 

On  the  22nd  they  proceeded  on  their  journey  to  Fort 
Chipewyan,  at  which  place  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  arrange 
the  plans  for  their  further  progress.  On  the  24th,  tliey 
joined  an  Indian  who  wns  carrying  meat  on  his  sledge  to 
Fort  Chipewyan.  His  sledge,  though  heavily  laden  (having 
nearly  three  hundred  pounds  weight  on  il)  was  drawn 
by  only  two  dogs.  The  weather  was  extremely  stormy  and 
compelled  the  party  to  encamp.  On  the  26th,  they  arrived 
at  Fort  Chipewyan,  wli«re  they  received  a  hearty  welcome 
from  Messrs.  Black  und  Keith,  two  partners  of  the  North- 
west Company  ri'sidini^  nt  this  post.  The  distance  from 
Cumberland  House  to  Chipewyan  Fort  was  nearly  nine 
hundred  miles,  which  Cn|>ttnn  Frmiklin  and  his  party  had 
now  travelled  in  the  depth  ot  winter;  oftentimes  having  to 
quit  the  carioles  uiid  walk  in  snow  shoes,  weighing  perhaps 
three  pounds,  in  iuldition  to  the  incumbrance  they  otherwise 
produce. 

On  the  follovviuii^  dny  the  Captain  and  Mr.  Back  waited 
on  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  occupied  the  post  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  At  this  post  they  made  enquiries  as  to  the 
means  of  reaching  the  Co|>permine  River.  One  of  the  In- 
dian servants  of  the  North-west  Company,  who  had  been  on 
that  river,  described  several  particulars  of  the  coast ;  and 
Captain  Franklin  after  this  wrote  to  the  gentlemen  in  charge 
of  the  posts  at  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  to  communicate  the 
object  of  the  expedition,  and  to  solicit  any  information  they 
possessed,  or  could  collect  from  the  Indians,  relative  to  the 
^countries  to  be  passed  through,  and  the  best  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding. As  the  Copper  Indians  frequent  the  establish- 
ment on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  they  were  requested  to 
explain  to  them  the  object  of  the  visit,  and  to  endeavour 
to  procure  from  theiu  some  guides  and  hunters  to  accom- 
pany the  party. 

Mr.  Deasc,  a  gentleman  lu'lonulni;  to  the  establishment  of 
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the  North -west  Company,  having  passed  srv^ral  winter^tOQ 
the  Mackenzie  River,  aiul  at  the  posts  to  tUe  northward  of 
Slafe  Lake,  possessed  considerable  information  respecting 
the  Indians,  and  those  parts  of  the  country,  which  be  very 
promptly  and  kindly  eoniiiuinicated.  During  this  conversa- 
tion an  old  Chipewyan  Indian,  nametl  the  Rabbit*s  Head, 
entered  the  room,  to  whom  Mr.  Dease  referred  for  infor^ 
mation  on  some  point.  He  stated  that  he  was  the  step-son 
of  the  iate  Chief  Matonnabee,  who  had  accompanied  Mr. 
llearne  on  his  journey  to  the  sea,  and  that  he  had  himself 
been  of  the  party,  but  being  then  a  mere  boy,  he  had  for- 
gotten many  of  the  circumstances.  He  confirmed  however, 
the  leading  incidents  related  by  Hearne,  and  was  positive 
he  reached  the  sea,  though  he  admitted  that  none  of  the 
party  had  tasted  the  water.  He  represented  himself  to  be 
the  only  survivor  of  the  party. 

The  second  week  in  May  they  were  gratified  with  the 
tight  of  the  flower  anemone.  The  trees  began  to  shoot ; 
rain  frequently  descended;  and  the  advance  of  the  Spring 
was  every  v/ay  denoted.  Captain  Franklin  now  thought 
it  necessary  to  prepare  for  his  departure,  and  requested  the 
advice  of  the  different  gentlemen  who  superintended  the 
concerns  of  both  the  Companies  at  this  place.  He  found 
however  such  a  spirit  of  hostility  between  the  agents  of  the 
two  Companies,  that  in  order  to  avoid  hurting  the  feelings 
of  either,  he  directed  a  tent  to  be  pitched  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  settlements,  and  then  invited  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  each  Comp^sny  to  a  conference.  They  all  readily 
accepted  his  invitation,  and  gave  such  answers  to  his  various 
enquiries  as  was  in  the  compass  of  their  knowledge.  After 
this  Captain  Franklin  requested  the  agents  of  each  Company 
to  supply  him  with  eight  men  each,  and  also  to  furnish  cer- 
tain stores  which  lie  named.  To  his  mortification  he  was 
informed  that  there  had  been  such  an  expenditure  of  goods 
AS  to  leave  them  the  means  of  furnishing  only  a  partial  sup. 
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ply  ;  and  lisirdly  n  man  ap|)ear<>(l  \ivilling  to  engage  In  Mie 
iuiirney  of  discovery. 

On  the  third  of  June,  Mr.  SiuUb,  ap?rtner  of  the  North- 
west Company,  acrived  from  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  bear- 
ing the  welcome  news  that  the  principal  Chief  of  the  Copper 
Indians  had  received  thecommunication  of  Captain  Franklin's 
arrival  with  joy,  and  given  all  the  intelligence  he  possessed 
respecting  the  rout  to  the  sea^coast  by  the  Copper-Mine 
Hiver ;  aiid  that  he  and  a  party  of  his  men,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Wentzel,  a  clerk  of  the  North-west  Company, 
whom  they  wished  might  go  along  with  them,  had  engaged 
to  accompany  the  expedition  as  guides  and  hunters.  They 
were  to  wait  at  Fort  Providence,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Slave  Lake.  They  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  obtain 
the  means  of  subsistence  in  travelling  to  the  coast.  This 
agreeable  intelligence  had  a  happy  effect  upon  the  Canadian 
voyagers,  many  of  their  fears  being  removed :  several  of 
them  seemed  now  disposed  to  volunteer ;  and,  on  the  same 
evening,  two  men  from  the  North-west  Company  offered 
themselves  and  were  accepted. 

On  the  fifth  Captain  Franklin  and  Mr.  Back  waited  on 
Mr.  Robertson,  su{)eriotending  Fort  Wedderburne,  belong- 
ing to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  stated  that  not- 
withstanding his  endeavours  to  persuade  them,  his  most 
experienced  voyagers  still  declined  engaging  without  very 
exorbitant  wages.  After  some  hesitation,  six  men,  who  were 
represented  to  be  active  and  steady,  were  engaged  ;  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson also  gave  permission  to  St.  Germain,  an  inter- 
preter belonging  to  this  Company,  to  accompany  them  from 
Slave  Lake  if  he  should  choose.  The  bow-men  and  steers- 
men were  to  receive  one  thousand  six  hundred  livres  Ha- 
lifax per  annum,  und  the  middle  men  one  thousand  two 
hundred,  exclusive  of  their  necessary  equipments  ;  and 
they  stipulated  that  their  wiiges  should  be  continued  until 
llu'ir  iirrival  in  Montreal,  or  their  rcjoinint;  the  service  of 
llieii  jMcscnt emplojcrs.    Five  inon  were  altirward  engitjed 
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from  tMe  North-west  Company,  for  the  same  wages,  and 
under  the  same  stipulations  as  the  others,  besides  an  inter- 
preter for  the  Copper  Indians  ;  but  this  man  required  three 
thousand  livres  HaUfax  currency,  which  they  were  obliged 
tu  give  him,  as  his  services  were  indispensible. 

The  residents  of  these  establishments  depend  for  sub- 
sistence almost  entirely  on  the  fish  which  this  lake  aflfc^rds  ; 
(hey  are  usually  caught  in  sufficient  abundance  throughout 
(he  winter,  though  at  (he  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from 
(lie  houses  ;  on  the  thawing  of  the  ice,  the  fish  remove  into 
sitialler  lakes,  and  the  rivers  on  the  south  shore.  Though 
(hey  are  neurer  to  (he  forts  than  in  winter,  it  frequently 
imppens  that  high  winds  prevent  the  canoes  from  transporting 
them  thither,  and  the  residents  are  kept  in  consequence 
without  a  supply  of  food  for  two  or  three  days  together. 

The  fisli  caught  in  (he  net  are  the  attihhawmegh,  trout, 
carp,  methye,  uud  pike.  The  traders  also  get  supplied  by 
(he  hunters  wi(h  huilUlo  and  moose  deer  meat,  (which  animals 
are  found  at  some  distance  from  the  forts,)  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  either  in  a  dried  state,  or  pounded  ready  for  mak-* 
ing  pemmic-an  ;  it  is  required  for  the  men  who  keep  travel- 
ling during  (he  win(er  to  collect  the  furs  from  the  Indians, 
and  for  the  crews  of  (he  canoes  on  their  outward  passage  to 
the  depots  in  spring.  There  was  a  great  wunt  of  j)rovision8 
(his  souNon,  and  both  (he  Companies  had  much  difficulty  to 
provide  a  bare  sufficiency  for  their  different  brigades  of 
canoL'S. 

A(  the  opening  of  (lie  water  in  spring,  the  Indians  resort 
(()  the  establishments  (o  setde  (heir  accounts  with  the  traders, 
and  (o  j)rjcure  the  necessaries  they  require  for  the  summer. 
This  meeting  is  generally  a  scene  of  much  riot  and  confusion, 
as  the  hunters  receive  such  quan(i(ies  of  spirits  as  to  keep 
(hem  in  a  state  of  intoxication  for  several  days.  This  spring, 
however,  owing  to  the  great  deficiiMicy  of  spirits,  they  were 
l|;enorally  sober.  Thoy  belong  to  the  great  furaily  of  the 
i'liip<  wj'i>i>,  (ir  Norilicrn  IikHhus  ;    dinleets  of  (heir  language 
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beini^  spoken  in  the  Peace  and  Mackcnzic*s  Rivers,  an^ 
by  the  populous  tribes  in  New  Caledonia,  as  ascertained  by 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  \ti  his  journey  to  the  Pacific.  They 
style  themselves  generally  Diniieh  men,  or  Indians,  buteacli 
tribe,  or  horde,  adds  some  distinctive  epithet  taken  from  the 
name  of  the  river,  or  lake,  on  which  they  hunt,  or  tlie  dis- 
trict from  which  they  last  migrated.  Those  who  come  to 
FortChipewyan  term  themselves  Saw-eessaw-dinneh,  (In- 
dians from  the  rising  sun,  or  Eastern  Indians,)  their  original 
hunting  grounds  being  between  the  Athabasca  and  Great 
Slave  Lake,  and  Churchill  River.  This  district,  more  par- 
ticularly  termed  the  Chipewyan  lands,  or  barren  country, 
is  frequented  by  numerous  herds  of  rein-deer,  which  furnish 
easy  subsititence,  and  clothing  to  the  Indians  ;  but  the  traders 
endeavour  to  keep  them  in  the  parts  to  the  westward,  where 
the  beavers  resort.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
hunters  who  carry  their  furs  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  forty 
to  Hay  River,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  to  FortChipewyan. 
A  few  Northern  Indians  also  resort  to  the  posts  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  or  Red  Deer  Lake,  and  to 
Churchill.  The  distance,  however,  of  the  latter  post  from 
their  hunting  grounds,  and  the  sufferings  to  which  they  are 
exposed  in  going  thither  from  want  of  food,  have  induced 
those  who  were  formerly  accustomed  to  visit  it,  to  convey 
their  furs  to  some  neart    station. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood 
arrived  from  Cumberland  House,  with  two  canoes.  They 
made  an  expeditious  journey  from  Cumberland,  notwith- 
standing they  were  detained  near  three  days  in  consequence 
of  the  melancholy  loss  of  one  of  their  bowmen,  by  the  upset- 
ting of  a  canoe  in  a  strong  rapid.  These  gentlemen  brought 
all  the  stores  they  could  procure  from  the  establishments  at 
Cumberland  and  Isle  a  la  Crosse;  and  at  the  latter  place 
they  had  received  ten  bags  of  pemmican  from  the  North- 
west Company,  which  proved  to  be  mouldy,  and  so  totally 
unfit  for  use,  that  it  was  left  at  the  Methye  Portage.    They 
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got  none  Trom  the  Uudson*8  Bay  post.  The  voyagers  be* 
lon^inp^  to  that  Company  being  destitute  of  provision,  had 
eaten  what  was  intended  for  Captain  Franklin*s  party.  In 
consequence  of  these  untoward  circumstances,  the  canoes 
arrived  with  only  one  day's  supply  of  this  most  essential  ar- 
ticle. The  prospect  of  having  to  commence  their  journey 
from  hence,  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  and  scantily  sup- 
plied with  stores,  was  very  discouraging.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  any  unnecessary  delay  here  would  have  been 
very  imprudent,  as  Fort  Chipewyan  did  not,  at  the  present 
time,  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  for  so  large  a  party, 
much  less  was  there  a  prospect  of  receiving  any  supply  to 
carry  them  forward.  They  therefore  hastened  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  a  speedy  departure.  All  the 
stores  were  demanded  that  could  possibly  be  spared  from 
both  the  establishments  ;  and  when  this  collection  was  added 
to  the  articles  that  had  been  brought  up  by  the  canoes,  they 
had  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clothing  for  the  equipment  of  the 
men  who  had  been  engaged  here,  as  well  as  to  furnish  a 
present  to  the  Indians,  besides  some  few  goods  for  the  win- 
ier*s  consumption  ;  but  they  could  not  procure  any  ammu- 
nition, which  was  the  most  essential  article,  nor  spirits, 
-and  but  little  tobacco. 

They  then  made  a  final  arrangement  respecting  the  voya- 
/^ers,  who  were  to  accompany  the  party  ;  and,  fortunately, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  as  Dr.  Richardson  and 
Mr.  Hood  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  up  ten  men 
from  Cumberland,  who  engaged  to  proceed  forward  if  their 
services  were  required.  The  Canadians  whom  they  brought, 
were  most  desirous  of  being  continued.  When  the  numbers 
were  completed^  it  wa»  found  to  consist  of  sixteen  Canadian 
voyagers,  one  English  attendant,  John  Hepburn,  besides 
two  interpreters  whom  they  were  to  receive  at  the  Great 
Slave  Lake.  They  were  also  accompanied  by  a  Chipcwyun 
"woman.  An  equipment  of  goods  was  given  to  each  of  th(f 
lucn  who  had  been  engaged  at  this  place,  similar  to  what  had 
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been  fiiriu»he(l  to  the  others  at  Cumberland  ;  and  v^hen  this 
distribution  had  been  made,  the  remainder  were  made  up 
into  bales,  preparatory  to  their  departure,  on  the  followiug 
day. 

While  Mr.  Hood  and  Dr.  Richardson  were  at  Cum- 
berland Fort,  waiting  until  the  Spring  was  more  advanced, 
they  took  measures  fur  a  proper  supply  of  necessaries. 
Mr.  Hood  made  an  excursion  to  the  Basquiuu  Hill,  situated 
about  fifty  miles  to  the  soutlivvard  of  Cumberland  House, 
but  which  may  be  seen  from  thence.  Two  men,  who  were 
going  to  that  place  to  procure  provisions,  accompanied  him. 
After  travelling  two  days  the  party  arrived  at  a  hunting 
tent  of  the  Indians.  The  state  of  the  weather  compelled 
them  to  remain  several  days  at  this  place,  during  which  some 
other  Indians  arrive  I,  one  of  whom  was  named  the  Warrior. 
These  people  having  an  encampment  about  ten  miles  distant, 
IVIr.  Hood  paid  them  a  visit  the  next  day.  When  he  entered 
the  tent,  tbe  Indians  spread  a  buifalo  robe  before  the  fire, 
iind  desired  him  to  sit  down.  Some  were  eating,  others 
!»leeping,  many  of  them  without  any  covering  except  the 
breech  cloth  and  a  blanket  over  the  shoulders,  a  state  in 
which  they  love  to  indulge  themselves  till  hunger  drives 
(hem  forth  to  the  chase.  Besides  the  Warrior's  family,  there 
was  that  ol  another  hunter  named  I^ong-legs,  whose  bad 
success  in  hunting  had  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  feed- 
ing on  mouse  leather  for  three  weeks,  when  he  was  compas- 
sionately relieved  by  the  Warrior.  They  invited  the  party 
to  dine,  and  they  witnessed  the  mode  of  preparing  the  repast. 
They  cut  into  pieces  a  portion  of  fat  meat,  using  for  that 
purpose  a  knife  and  their  teeth.  It  was  boiled  in  a  kettle, 
and  served  in  a  platter  made  of  birch  bark,  from  which, 
being  dirty,  they  had  peeled  the  surface. 

Mr.  Hood  engaged  five  Canadians,  who  were  to  continue 
uith  the  party  until  Captain  Franklin  should  discharge  them. 
They  required,  however,  that  in  case  of  meeting  with  Captain 
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Parry  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  embark  with  him,  so 
fearful  were  they  of  being  conveyed  on  board  a  ship  of  war. 

All  things  being  prepared,  Dr.  RichardNon,  Mr.  Hood, 
and  the  various  servants  attached,  took  their  departure  from 
Cumberland  House  on  the  13th,  and  on  the  following  evening 
reached  Beaver  Lake.  On  the  eighteenth,  sailing  along  the 
river  Missinippi,  they  crossed  the  Otter  portage,  where  that 
river  ruuM  with  greut  velocity.  In  attempting  to  draw  the 
canoes  along  the  shore,  one  uf  tlifm,  in  which  were  two  of 
the  servants,  overset  and  was  carried  down  the  current.  One 
of  them,  named  Luuis  Saint  Jean,  the  foreman,  was  lost,  the 
other  man  reached  the  bank  of  the  river  with  difficulty  and 
was  saved.  The  sutVerings  which  the  party  endured  from  the 
sting  of  the  musquitoes  is  described  as  most  acute.  Some- 
times they  closed  the  tent  and  burnt  wood,  or  set  fire  to 
gunpowder,  that  tiie  smoke  might  drive  them  away  ;  but  t.o 
efforts  wereeflfoctual  entirely  to  disperse  them  ;  they  swarmed 
in  the  blankets  and  drew  blood  with  their  piercing  trunks  so 
as  deeply  to  stain  their  clothes.  In  addition  to  this  they  had 
to  endure  the  sting  of  the  horse-fly  and  the  sand-fly,  so  that 
their  bodies  were  in  constant  pain.  After  undergoing  many 
privations  and  passing  through  many  difliculties.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Hood,  and  the  servants  they  had  engaged,  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Chipewyan  as  noticed  before,  and  they  bad  the 
satisfaction  of  meeting  Caotain  Franklin  and  their  other 
companions  in  good  health. 

After  remaining  at  Fort  Chipewyan  a  few  days,  they  pre- 
pared for  their  journey  toward  the  Polar  Sea.  Their  stock 
of  provisions  unfortunately  was  adequate  to  only  a  few  days 
consumption;  it  was  pleasant,  however,  to  remark  that  the 
scarcity  of  food  did  not  dispirit  the  Canadians  who  were  to 
be  of  the  party.  At  noon  on  the  I8th,  Captain  Franklin  and 
the  whole  party  bade  farewell  to  the  residents  of  the  Com- 
pany at  Fort  Chipewyan,  and  soon  entered  the  Stony  River. 
The  current  being  favourable,  they  passed  swiftly  along  and 
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entered  the  SliNe  River.  In  crossinc^  Little  Rock  ))orta!>e, 
the  bowman,  who  was  carrying  one  of  the  canoes,  let  it  slip 
upon  the  rock  and  it  broke  in  two.  This  circumstance  de- 
tained them  two  liours  to  sew  the  pieces  together  und  cover 
theiu  with  pitch,  which  rendered  the  canoes  as  serviceable  as 
ever. 

At  a  pluc<i  culled  the  Portage  of  die  dt'owned>  a  most 
serious  accident  hiippened  a  few  years  preceding.  Two 
canoes  arrived  at  the  upper  end  of  the  portage,  in  one  of 
which  there  whs  an  experienced  guide.  This  man  judg- 
ing from  the  height  of  the  river,  deemed  it  practica* 
ble  to  shoot  the  rapid,  and  determined  upon  trying  it. 
He  accordingly  placed  himself  in  the  how  of  liis  canoe, 
having  previously  agreed,  that  if  the  passage  was  found 
easy,  he  should,  on  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  rapid,  fire  a 
musket,  as  a  signal  for  the  other  canoe  to  follow.  The  rapid 
proved  dangerous,  and  called  forth  all  the  skill  of  the  guide, 
and  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  crew,  and  they  narrowly  es- 
caped destruction.  Just  as  they  were  landing,  an  unfortu- 
nate fellow  seizing  the  loaded  fowling  piece,  fired  at  a  duck 
which  rose  at  the  instant.  The  guide  anticipating  the  con- 
sequences, ran  with  the  utmost  haste  to  the  other  end  of  the 
portage,  but  he  was  too  late :  the  other  canoe  had  pushed 
otr,  and  he  arrived  only  to  witness  the  fate  of  his  comrades. 
They  got  alarmed  in  the  middle  of  the  rapid,  the  canoe  was 
upset,  and  every  man  perished. 

On  the  twetity-seeund  they  shot  a  buifalo,  whicii  gave 
them  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  for  the  present.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  they  eached  the  establishment  of  the 
North-west  Company  o?  Moose- Deer  Island,  where  they 
found  letters  from  iVlr.  Wentzel,  dated  Fort  Providence,  a 
station  on  the  North  side  of  the  lake,  inrormini>  them  that 
the  Indian  guide  wus  waiting  for  them  at  that  port. 

Captain  Franklin  engaged  an  interpreter  at  this  place 
named  Pierre  St.  Germain,  for  tlie  Copper  Indians.  Tl>ey 
vvcrt'  greatly  disiippoiiited  as  to  the  provisions  they  expected 
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to  be  furnished  with  ;  after  a  little  delay  however,  some  men 
tirrived  with  meut,  and  from  the  depots  of  the  two  Compa- 
iiies  u  supply  of  nearly  six  hundred  pounds  of  dried  provi- 
sions were  procured  ;  and  as  they  calculated  that  they  had 
now  suflicient  until  they  joined  the  hunters,  they  resolved  to 
proceed.     The  houses  of  the  North-west  and  Hudson's  Bay 
Companies  are  small,  and  the  principal  support  of  the  inha- 
bitants  is  fjsh,  which  the  lake  produces  in  abundance.     The 
hunters  also  bring  occasionally  the  flesh  of  moose,  buffalo, 
and  rein  doer.  On  the  twenty-seveitth  the  party  left  Moose- 
Deer  Island.    Since  leaving  Fort  Cliipewyan  they  had  tra- 
velled two  hundred  and   sixty  miles.     On  the  twenty-ninth 
they  reached  Fort  Providence,  a  post  occupied  by  the  North- 
west Company  only.  The  Iludson^s  Biiy  Company  have  no 
settlement  to  the  northward  of  Gveat  Slave  Lake.     At  this 
place  they  found  ^ean  Baptiste  Adam,  ore  of  the  iuterpre- 
terb  who  was  to  accompany  them.     The  chief  of  the  Indian 
tribe  and  liit>  hunters  were  encamped  at  sume  distance  from 
the  fort,  al  u  good  fishing  station.     A  fire  was  lighted  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  to  announce  the  arrival  of  Captain  Franklin  and 
his  party,  and  a  present  of  tobbcco   and  other  articles  was 
sent  to  him.     The  duties  allotted  to  Mr.  Wentzel  were,  the 
management    uf    the    Indians,   the  superinteiiduuce  of  the 
Canadian  voyagers,  the  obtaining,  and  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  the  provision,  and  the  issue  of  (he  other  stores.  These 
services  he  was  well  qualified  to  perform,  having  been  ac- 
customed to  execute  similar  duties,  during  a  residence  of 
upwards  of  twenty  years  in  this  country  ;  he  was  one  of  the 
few  traders  who  speak  tlie  Chipewyan  language. 

As  external  appearances  make  lasting  impressions  on  the 
Indians,  the  party  prepared  for  the  interview  by  decorating 
themselves  in  unilorm,  and  suspending  a  medal  round  each 
of  their  necks.  The  tents  had  been  jueviously  pitched,  and 
over  one  a  silken  union  flag  was  hoisted.  S?oon  alter  noon, 
on  July  30th,  several  Indian  canoes  were  seen  advancing  in 
a  regular  iine,  and  on  their  approach  the  chief  was  discovered 
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in  (he  headmost,  which  was  paddled  by  (wo  men.  On  land- 
ing at  the  fort,  the  chief  assumed  u  very  grave  aspect,  and 
walked  up  to  Mr.  Wentzel  with  a  measured  and  dignified 
step,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  at  the  per- 
sons who  had  assembled  on  the  beach  to  witness  his  debarka- 
tion, but  preserving  the  same  iumioveability  of  countenance 
until  he  reached  the  hall,  and  was  introduced  to  the  officers. 
When  he  had  smoked  his  pipe,  drank  a  small  portion  of 
spirits  and  water  himself,  and  issued  a  glass  to  each  of  his 
companions,  who  had  seated  themselves  on  the  floor,  he 
commenced  his  harangue,  by  mentioning  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  his  agreeing  to  accompany  the  expedition,  an  en- 
gagement which  he  was  quite  prepared  to  fulfil.  He  was 
rejoiced,  he  said,  to  see  such  great  chiefs  on  his  lands ;  hid 
tribe  were  poor,  but  they  loved  white  men,  who  had  been 
their  benefactors  ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  visit  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  guud  tu  them.  It  was  at  fust  rumoured, he 
said,  that  a  great  medicine  chief  accompanied  the  party,  who 
was  able  to  restore  the  dead  to  life  ;  at  this  he  rejoiced;  tho 
prospect  of  again  seeing  his  departed  relatives  had  enlivened 
his  spirit!),  but  his  tirsieominunicatiun  with  Mr.  Wentzel  had 
removed  these  vain  ho|)L'!j,  and  he  felt  as  if  his  friends  had  a 
second  time  been  torn  from  him.  lie  now  wished  to  be  in- 
formed exactly  of  the  nature  of  the  expetlition. 

In  reply  to  this  speech,  which  had  been  prepared  for  many 
days,  Captain  Franklin  endeavoured  to  explain  the  objects 
of  (he  mission  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  ensure  his  exer- 
tions in  the  service.  With  tliis  view,  sa)s  Captain  Franklin, 
I  told  him  that  we  were  sent  out  by  the  greatest  chief  in  the 
world,  who  was  the  sovereign  also  of  thetradiog  companies 
in  ihe  country  ;  that  he  was  the  friend  of  peace,  and  had  tho 
interest  of  every  nation  at  heart.  Having  learned  that  his 
children  in  the  north,  were  much  in  want  of  articles  of  mer- 
chandize, in  consequence  of  the  extreme  length  and  diftlcully 
of  (he  present  route,  he  had  sent  us  to  search  for  a  passage 
by  the  sea,  which   if  found,  would  enable  large  vessels  to 
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transport  great  quantities  of  goods  more  easily  to  tlieir  hands. 
That  we  had  not  come  for  the  purpose  of  truflic,  but  sololy 
to  make  discoveries  for  their  benefit,  as  well  as  tiiat  of  every 
other  people.  That  we  had  been  directed  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  all  the  productions  of  the  countries  we  might  pass 
through,  and  particularly  renpecting  their  inhabitants.  That 
we  desired  the  assistance  of  the  Indians  in  guiding  us,  and 
providing  us  with  food  ;  finally,  that  we  were  most  positively 
enjoined  by  the  great  chief  to  recommend  that  hostilities 
uhould  cease  throughout  this  country  ;  and  cspeciHlly  between 
the  Indians  and  the  Esquimaux,  wlioin  he  considered  as 
children,  in  common  with  other  natives;  and  by  way  of  eu- 
forcing  the  latter  point  more  strongly,  I  assured  him  that  a 
forfeiture  of  all  the  advantages  which  ir.ight  be  anticipated 
from  the  expedition  would  ;  a  certain  consequence  if  any 
quarrel  arose  bet  wee  i  his  party  and  the  Esquimaux.  I  also 
communicated  to  him  that  owing  to  the  distance  we  had  tra- 
velled, we  had  now  few  more  stores  than  was  necessary  for 
the  use  of  our  own  party  ,  a  part  of  these  however,  should  be 
forthwith  presented  to  him  ;  on  his  returu  he  and  his  party 
should  be  remunerated  with  cloth,  ammunition,  tobacco,  and 
some  useful  iron  materials,  besides  having  their  debts  to  the 
North-west  Company  discharged. 

The  chief,  whose  name  was  Akaitciio  or  Uig- foot,  replied 
by  a  renewal  of  his  assurances,  th.it  lie  and  his  party  would 
attend  them  to  the  end  of  tlie  journey,  and  that  they  would 
do  their  utmost  to  provide  tliem  with  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. He  admitted  that  his  tribe  had  made  war  upon  the 
Esquimaux,  but  said,  they  were  now  desirous  of  peaif>,  and 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  all  wl>  >  ac- 
companied them  abstaining  from  every  act  of  enmity  against 
that  nation.  He  added,  however,  that  the  Esquimaux  were 
very  treacherous,  and  therefore  recommended  that  they 
should  advance  towards  them  with  caution. 

The  communications  which  tlie  chief  and  the  guides  then 
gave  resjecting  the  route  to  the  CoppiM-Mine  River,  atul  iis 
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ooui'Be  tu  the  sea,  coincided  in  every  luuterial  {/oint  with  the 
iituteineniM  which  were  luude  by  others  at  Chipewynn,  but 
they  differed  in  their  descriptions  uf  the  coast.  The  tniur- 
iiiatiun,  liowever,  cullected  ironi  boih  sources  was  Tery 
vague  and  uu-iatisfactory.  None  of  his  tribe  had  been  more 
than  three  dayH*  march  along^  the  sea*cuust  to  the  eastward 
uf  the  river's  mouth. 

As  the  water  wus  unusually  high  this  season,  the  Indian 
guides  recuiiimeuded  going  by  a  shorter  route  to  the  Cupper 
Mine  River  tliantiiat  they  had  first  proposed  to  Mr.  Wentxel, 
and  (hey  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  change,  that  the  rcin- 
«leer  would  be  sooner  found  upon  this  track.  They  then 
drew  a  chart  of  the  proposed  route  on  the  floor  with  char- 
coal, exhibiting  a  chain  of  twenty-five  small  lakes  extending 
towards  the  north,  about  one  half  of  them  connected  by  a 
river  which  flows  into  Slave  Lake,  near  Fort  Providence. 
One  of  the  guides,  named  Keskarrah,  drew  the  Copper- 
Mine  River,  running  through  the  Upper  F^ake,  iu  a  westerly 
direction  towards  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  then  northerly 
to  the  sea.  The  other  guide  drew  the  river  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  sea  from  the  above-mentioned  place,  but  after 
some  dispute,  admitted  the  correctness  of  tim  first  delinea- 
tion. The  latter  was  elder  brother  to  Akaitcho,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  accompanied  Mr.  Hearne  oa  his  journey,  and 
though  very  young  at  the  time,  still  remembered  many  of 
the  circumstances,  and  particularly  the  massacre  committed 
by  the  Indians  on  the  Esquimaux. 

They  pointed  out  another  lake  to  the  southward  of  the 
river,  about  three  day's  journey  distant  from  it,  on  which 
the  chief  proposed  the  next  winter's  establishment  should  be 
formed,  as  the  rein-di  cr  would  pass  there  in  the  autumn  and 
spring.  Its  waters  contained  fish,  nid  there  was  a  sudiciency 
of  wood  for  building  as  well  as  for  the  winter's  consumption. 
They  could  not  say  what  time  it  would  take  in  reaching  the 
lake,  until  they  saw  the  manner  of  travelling  in  the  large 
cuMot's,  but  they  supposed  it  would  be  about  twenty  days. 
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Akaitolio  and  tlie  guides  having  communicated  all  the  in< 
furiutttiun  they  possessed  on  the  diflerent  points  to  which 
questions  liad  been    directed,   Captain  Franklin  placed  a 
medal  round  the  neck  of  the  chief,  and  the  officers  presented 
theirs  to  an  elder  brother  of  his  and  (he  two  guides,  commu> 
nicating  to  (hum  lli.it  these  marks  of  disstinction  were  given 
as  (uktns  of  friendsship.     Being  conferred  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  hunters,  Iheir  acquisiiiuii  was  highly  grafifying  to 
them,  but  they  studiously   avoided  any  great  expression  of 
joy,  because  such  an  exposure  would  have  been  unbecoming 
the  dignity  which  tlic  senior  Indians  assume  during  a  confer- 
ence.    They  expressed  themselves  sensible  of  these  tokens 
of  regard,  and  that  (hey  should  be  preserved  during  their 
lives  wi(h  the  utmost  care.     The  chief  evinced  much  pene- 
tration and  intelligence  during  the  whole  of  this  conversa- 
tion.    He  made  many  inquiries  respecting   the  discovery 
ships,  under  the  command  of  Ca|)tain  Parry,  which  had  been 
mentioned  to  him,  and  asked  why  a  passage  had  not  been 
discovered  long  agOy  if  one  existed.   The  chief  was  desirous 
of   being  present,   with  his  party,  at  a  dance  which  was 
given  in  the  evening  to  our  Canadian  voyagers.    They  were 
highly  enter(aine(t  by  the  vivacity  and  agility  displayed  by 
them  in  their  singing  and  dancing;  and  especially  by  (heir 
imitating  the  gestures  of  a  Canadian,  who  placed  himself  in 
the  most  ludicrous  postures  ;  and,  whenever  this  was  done, 
the  gravity  of  the  chief  gave  way  to  violent  bursts  of  laughter. 
In   return  for  the  grutitication  Akaitcho  had    enjoyed,  he 
jleslred  his  young  men  to  exhibit  the  Dog-Rib  Indian  danoe; 
and  immediately  tliey   ranged  themselves  in  a  circle,  and 
keeping  their  legs  widely  separated,  began  to  jump  simul- 
taneously sideways ;    their  bodies  were  bent,  their  hands 
placed  on  their  hips,  and  (hey  uttered  forcibly  the  interjec- 
tion  taa  at  each  jump.     Devoid  as  were  their  attitudes  of 
grace,  and  their  music  of  harmony,  the  novelty  of  the  exhi- 
bition was  amusing 
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The  custom  of  dispersing  and  destroying  vuc  lousquitoes, 
by  lii^htiiig  fires  and  leaving  the  coals  to  burn,  wa;*  attended 
yvhh  a  very  serious  accident.  The  tent  in  which  Captain 
Franklin  slept  caught  fire  and  was  entirely  consumed.  A 
quantity  of  powder  was  stowed  in  the  tent,  and  Hepburn  was 
sleeping  within  it.  He  awoke  just  in  time  to  throw  ttie  pow- 
der out  of  the  tent,  and  to  preserve  the  baggage  ;  otherwise 
this  circumstance  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  expedition. 

On  the  first  day  of  August  the  Indians  quitted  Fort  Provi- 
dence, and  proceeded  to  the  entrance  of  Yellow  Knife  Ri- 
ver. After  their  departure  the  stores  were  made  up  into 
packages  of  about  eighty  pounds  fur  the  convenience  of  con- 
veyance. In  this  arrangement  the  absence  of  the  Indians 
was  indispensably  necessary,  as  they  were  always  begging 
every  article  which  came  under  their  notice. 

The  expedition  now  consisted  of  the  following  persons, 
together  with  three  females,  the  wives  of  the  voyagers. 

John  Franklin,  lieutpnant  of  the  royal  navy  and  oommandar. 
John  Richardson,  M.  D.,  surgeon  of  the  royal  navy. 
Mr.  George  Back,  of  the  royal  navy,  midshipman. 
Mr.  Robert  Hood,  of  the  royal  navy,  midshipman. 
Mr.  Frederick  Wentzcl,  clerk  to  the  North-west  Company, 
John  Heoburn,  English  seaman. 

Inttrpreters. 

Pierre  St.  Germain,  Chipewyan  BoiaBruUt 

Jean  Baptiste  Adam. 

Canadian  Voyagers, 

Joseph  Peltier,  Gabriel  Beauparlant, 

Matthew  Pelonquin,  dit  Credit,  Vincenza  Fontano, 
Solomon  Belanger,  Registe  Vaillant, 

Joseph  Benoit,  Jean  Baptiste  Parent, 
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Joseph  Gagnc. 
Pierre  Dumas, 
Joseph  Furcier, 
I^nace  Perrault, 
Francuis  Sainandr£. 


Jean  Baptiste  Belanger, 
Jean  Baptiste  Belleau, 
Emanuel  Cournoyee, 
Michael  Teroaliaute,  an  Iroquois. 


On  the  2nd  of  August  the  party  encamped  at  about  eight 
miles  distance  from  F^ort  Providence,  and  on  the  folloiving 
day  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  Yellow  Knife  River,  where 
they  found  Akaitcho  and  his  party  with  their  families.  They 
mustered  a  fleet  of  seventeen  canoes,  and  the  whole  party 
proceeded  together  up  the  River.  Akaitcho  endeavoured  to 
sustain  the  importance  of  his  character,  and  was  rowed  by 
a  youth  whom  he  made  captive  ;  when  however  he  was  so  far 
from  observation  as  to  admit  it,  he  laid  aside  his  importance, 
and  aided  by  his  personal  exertions  in  paddling  the  canoe. 
Several  of  the  canoes  were  pnddled  by  women. 

In  crossing  a  portage,  the  Indians  had  muchthesuperiority ; 
the  men  carried  the  canoes,  and  the  women  and  children  the 
clothes,  so  that  they  soon  accomplished  their  journey ;  while 
those  of  the  Expedition  had  to  make  four  journeys  to  convey 
their  canoes  and  stores.  At  night,  on  encamping,  the  men 
were  divided  into  different  watches  for  the  night,  with  an  of- 
ficer attached  to  each  watch.  This  was  done  for  security  of 
the  property,  and  to  manifest  to  the  Indians  that  no  oppor- 
tunity could  occur  for  dishonest  attempts  ;  and  Akaitcho,  the 
chie«;  observing  the  systematic  efforts  pursued  for  their  pro- 
tection, declared  that  he  should  be  without  apprehension  of 
danger  from  the  Esquimaux,  as  no  opportunity  could  occur 
when  the  party  might  be  surprised. 

On  the  5th,  an  issue  was  made  of  the  last  portion  of  dried 
meat  in  their  possession  ;  and  a  few  pounds  of  preserved  meat 
and  some  portable  soup  was  all  that  remained.  To  supply 
their  future  wants,  the  hunters  were  sent  forward  to  shoot 
the  rein  deer  which  usually  frequented  a  place  they  were 
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approaching.  Akaitcho  al^o  informed  them  that  some  lakes 
which  they  wouhl  somh  approach  abounded  with  fish.  The 
voyagers  began  to  complain  that  they  could  not  |Koceed  with 
the  scanty  subsistence  that  was  now  given  them.  In  the 
night  ofthe  seventh,  the  dry  moss  where  they  were  encamped, 
by  some  accident  took  (ire,  and  they  niirrowly  escaped  losing 
great  part  of  their  canoes  and  baggage. 

Arriving  a(  Carp  Ijake,  which  the  Indians  said  was  very 
productive  uf  tisli,  they  resolved  to  rest  for  a  day  or  two  to  af- 
ford the  opportunity  of  recruiting  their  supply  of  provisions. 
The  chief  and  all  the  Indinns  went  forwards  to  endeavour  to 
procure  some  rein-deer,  and  the  nets  produced  a  sufficient 
quantity  offish  to  give  the  whole  party  some  hearty  meals. 
Being  refreshed  by  this  supply,  they  proceeded  on  the  ele- 
venth, and  received  the  agreeable  information  that  the  hun-^ 
ters  who  were  in  advance  had  obtained  asupply  of  rein-deer. 
This  was  a  most  welcome  account,  as  the  Canadians  had  ex- 
pressed great  discontent  at  having  so  scanty  a  supply  of  food, 
and  complained  that  they  had  been  led  into  a  country  where 
there  were  no  means  of  subsistence. 

On  the  I4(li  they  entered  Hunters*  Lake,  situated  in  lat. 
sixty-i'oiK  (leg.sixmin.  and  in  long,  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
deg.  twenty-five  inin.  The  liunters  brought  in  more  moat 
this  evening,  but  th*^  nets  produced  scarcely  any  fish.  Oit 
the  following  day  they  received  no  less  than  seventeen  deer, 
so  that  a  sufficient  store  was  now  obtained  for  some  days  to 
come.  Akaitcho  now  proposed  that  he  and  his  hunters  should 
proceed  towards  Winter  Lake  to  procure  a  fresh  store  of  pro- 
visions against  the  arrival  of  the  party,  lie  also  desired  the 
opportunity  of  providing  clothing  for  himself  and  people. 
He  accordingly  was  permitted  to  proceed. 

As  the  supply  of  provisions  was  now  very  abundant,  and  a 
prospect  of  its  contnuing  so,  the  people  resumed  their  cheer- 
fulness, and  on  the  nineteenth  the  party  arrived  at  a  small 
lake  to  the  westward  of  Winter  Lake,  where  Akaitcho  re* 
commended  them  to  take  up  their  residence  for  the  winter. 
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Tt  being  Sunday,  divine  service  was  performed  as  usual  when 
opportunity  offered.  The  distanco  from  Fort  Chipewyan, 
which  the  party  had  travelled,  was  nearly  six  hundred  miles; 
and  the  servants  in  conveying  the  stores  across  the  portages 
liad  walked  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

As  the  party  were  expected  to  spend  many  months  at  this 
place,  they  set  about  erecting  a  place  of  residence,  and  they 
gave  t&  it  the  name  of  Fort  Enterprise.  Mr.  W^ntzel  had 
the  principal  superintendance  of  this  erection,  and  the  build* 
ing  was  made  as  comfortable  as  the  resources  and  circum« 
stances  would  admit. 

The  party  were  the  next  day  divided  into  two  companies } 
one  company  was  to  procure  wood  and  erect  a  store-house, 
and  the  other  company  were  to  bring  in  the  provisions.  As 
it  was  the  intention  of  Captain  Franklin  to  descend  the  Cop- 
per-mine River,  he  sent  for  the  chief,  who  was  hunting  in 
^e  neighbourhood,  according  as  he  had  appointed  on 
leaving  the  party  some  days  preceding.  On  his  arrival  how<- 
ever  it  appeared  that  he  had  procured  but  few  deer  :  for  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  death  of  liis  brother  in  law,  several  days  had 
been  spent  in  lamentation  on  that  account.  He  also  refused 
to  accompany  the  party  to  the  Copper-mine  River,  saying  ' 
that  the  winter  was  too  far  advanced,  that  the  rein-deer  had 
left  the  river,  and  that  provisions  would  not  be  to  be  pro- 
cured. Captain  Franklin  still  asserting  thai  he  should  make 
the  attempt,  Akaitclio  said  that  it  sliould  not  be  laid  to  (heir 
charge  that  their  visitors  were  suffered  to  yo  alone;  and  al- 
though it  did  appear  to  him  that  the  journey  would  be  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  yet  that  some  of  his  youig  men  should 
accompiuiy  the  party.  Captain  Franklin  ns<  ured  the  chief 
that  he,  in  common  with  all  his  companions,  wai  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  of  all  that  accompanied  them  :  but  that  it  was 
of  importance  to  obtain  some  correct  knowledge  of  that  river, 
in  order  tlat  in  their  next  despatches  to  the  Great  Chief 
(the  King  of  Great  Britain)  they  might  state  someparticul.irM 
respecting  it.     Akaitcho,  after  all,  appeared  so  greatly  to 
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object  to  i1i<>  journey,  that  it  ^as  thouo^ht  prudent  to  decline 
the  attempt.  On  holding  a  conference  with  the  otiicers  on 
the  subject,  it  was  finally  resolved  that  Mr.  Back  and  Mr. 
Hood  should  be  sent  to  explore  those  parts,  in  a  light  canoe. 

Oil  (he  25th,  John  Hepbuin,  the  English  seainnn,  having 
gone  out  to  hunt,  adenaefog  v<:omingon,  he  inisseti  (he  road, 
and  not  returning  in  the  evening,  the  greatest  anxiety  pre- 
vailed for  his  safety.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him  on  the  foU 
lowing  day  ;  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  a  party  of  Indians 
went  in  search  of  him.  They  fortunately  succeeded,  and 
brought  him  back  the  same  evening,  although  he  was  much 
fatigued-  He  had  been  wandering  about  during  the  whole 
time,  and  had  eaten  only  a  partridge,  and  the  tongue  of  a 
deer  witich  he  shot.  After  partaking  of  some  food,  and  tak- 
ing rest,  he  recovered  his  usual  health  and  strength. 

An  eclipse  being  to  take  place  about  this  time,  Akaitcho 
was  inforiiied  of  it,  and  when  the  circumstance  occured,  it 
brought  him  to  the  most  decided  admission  of  the  superior 
knowledge  and  talents  of  the  white  people,  who  could  account 
for,  and  foretell  such  an  event ;  and  he  said  that  he  and  his 
people  could  not  but  be  glad  to  have  the  company  of  such 
intelligent  persons,  and  that  on  their  part  every  exertion 
ishoulii  be  made  to  procure  provisions. 

On  the  29th,  Mr.  Hood  and  Mr.  Back,  accompanied  by 
Pierre  St.  Germnin,  eight  Canadians  and  one  of  the  Indians, 
embarked  to  explore  the  Copper-mine  River.  If  the  wea- 
ther permitted,  he  was,  on  arriving  at  its  banks,  to  trace 
its  course  ai)d  tiuike  observations  for  a  few  duys  ainl  then  to 
nturn.  A(  this  time  also  the  Indian  chief  took  his  depar- 
ture, leaviiii;  two  of  his  people  to  procure  provisions. 

On  (he  9(h  of  September,  having  nothing  which  particu- 
larly required  their  attention  to  prevent  it.  Dr.  Richardson 
and  Captain  Franklin  set  out  on  an  excursion  to  the  Copper- 
mine River,  taking  three  of  the  servants  with  them.  They 
ottemjxed  as  straight  a  course  as  the  country  would  permit. 
yi^3  land  was  extremely  barren,  there  being  scarcely  any 
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trees.     One  of  the  party  killed  a  rein-deer,  of  which  they  all 
partook.     At  oi^ht,  they  had  to  sleep  on  the  frozen  ground, 
with  only  a  small  quantity  of  twigs  under  them,  and  little  co- 
vering upon  them.     In  Indian  who  was  of  the  party  stripped 
himself  naked  ;  and  then  warming  hintsetf  by  tli«*  fire,  co- 
vered himself  with  his  garments  and  went  to  sleep.     They 
])assed  a  herd  of  rein-deer  on  the  second  day  and  killed  one 
of  them  ;  but  they  were  si>  loaded  already  that  they  left  the 
greater  part  of  the  carcase  behind,  carefully  covered  with 
stones,  some  of  the  parly  intending  to  possess  tln^iiselves  of 
it  on  their  return.     On  the  thirteenth  they  came  in  view  of 
the  Copper-mine  Uiver,  and  soon  arrived  on  the  edge  of 
Point  Lake,  which  is  about  the  lat.  of  65  deg.  9  min.  and 
long.  112  deg.  57  min.     Having  satisfied  themselves  as  far  as 
the  present  circumstance  admitted,  (hey  set  out  on  their  re- 
turn to  the  fort.     The  coldness  of  the  weather  had   consi- 
derably increased.    The  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  whole  country  hsul  a  wintry  appearance.     On  the  16th 
they  arrived  at  their  old  quarters  at  Fort  Enter|>rise.     Mr. 
Back,  Mr.  Hool  and  the  j)arty  aocompanying  them,  had  re- 
turned from  their  journey  to  explore  the  Copper- mine  Ri- 
ver.    They  had  travelled  upwaids  of  fifty  milns  to  the  north- 
ward, as    far  as  the  Lake    into  which    the    Copj)er  mine 
River  runs.     Although  the  cold  was  severe,  und  fuel  was 
scarce,  yet  they  cheerfully  persevered  in  their  journey,  and 
no  complaint  was  made  of  any  one  attached  to  th«'  party. 

During  the  absence  of  the  reconnoitering  parties,  Mr. 
Wentzel  had  proceeded  in  the  erection  of  the  house,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  October,  the  place  being  finished,  the 
parly  removed  into  it.  It  was  merely  a  log- building,  fifty 
feet  long,  and  twenty  four  wide,  divided  ii  to  a  hall,  three 
bed  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  The  walls  nnd  roof  were  plastered 
with  clay,  the  floors  Idd  with  planks  rudely  squared  with 
the  hatcbet,  and  the  windows  closed  with  parchmf  n;  of  .ie?-*'- 
skin.  The  clay,  which  from  the  coldness  of  the  A'suher  in- 
quired to  be  teujpered  before  the  fire  with  hot  watc. ,  tV  ae 
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as  it  was  daubed  on^  afterwards  crack>^d  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  admit  the  wind  from  every  qitarter  ;  yet,  compared 
with  the  tents,  this  new  liahitation  »p(«eared  coml'urtahle  ; 
and  having  filled  the  capacious  clny-auilt  chimney  with  fag- 
•jots,  they  spent  a  cheerful  evening  before  the  invogoratin^ 
blaze.  The  change  was  peculiarly  beneficial  to  Dr.  Richard- 
son, who  having,  in  one  of  his  excursions,  incautiously  laid 
down  on  the  frozen  side  of  a  liill  when  heated  with  walking, 
had  caught  a  severe  sore  throat,  which  beea\ne  daily  worse 
whilst  remaining  in  the  tents,  but  he  began  to  mend  soon 
after  he  was  enabled  to  coniine  himself  to  the  more  equable 
warmth  of  the  house. 

The  meridian  sun  at  this  time  melted  the  light  covering  of 
snow  or  hoar  frost  on  the  lichens,  which  clothe  the  barren 
grounds,  and  rendered  them  so  tender  as  to  attract  great 
herds  of  rein-deer.  Captain  Franklin  estimated  the  numbers 
he  saw  during  a  short  walk,  at  upwards  of  two  thousand. 
Thev  form  into  herds  of  different  sizes,  from  ten  to  a  hun- 
dred,  according  as  their  fears  or  accident  induce  them  to 
unite  or  separate.  The  females  being  a*  this  time  more  lean 
and  a'Jtive,  usually  lead  the  van.  The  haunches  of  the  mates 
are  now  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  inciies  or  more  with  fat, 
which  beginning  to  get  red  and  high  flavoured,  is  considered 
a  sure  indication  of  the  commencement  of  the  rutting  season. 

The  horns  of  the  rein-deer  vary,  not  only  with  its  sex  and 
age,  but  are  otherwise  so  uncertain  in  their  growth,  that 
they  are  never  alike  in  any  two  individuals.  The  old  males 
shed  their's  about  the  end  of  December  ;  the  females  retain 
them  until  the  disappearance  of  the  snow  enables  them  to 
frequent  the  barren  grounds,  about  the  middle  or  end  of  May, 
soon  after  which  period  they  proceed  towards  the  sea-coast 
and  drop  tlieir  >uung.  The  young  males  lose  their  horns 
about  the  same  time  with  the  females  or  a  little  earlier,  some 
of  them  as  early  as  April.  The  hair  of  the  rein-deer  falls  in 
i)  uly,  and  Is  succeeded  by  a  short  thick  coat  of  mingled  clove, 
ilcep  reddish,  and  yellowish  browns ;  the  belly  and   under 
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parts  of  the  neck,  &c.,  remaining  white.  As  the  winter  ap- 
proaches the  hair  becomes  Ioniser,  and  lighter  in  its  coh)urs, 
and  it  begins  to  loosen  in  Muy,  being  then  much  worn  on 
the  sides,  from  the  animal  rubbing  itself  against  trees  and 
etones.  Their  principal  movement  to  the  northward  con* 
mences  generally  in  the  end  of  April,  when  the  snow  begins 
to  melton  the  sides  of  the  hills;  and  early  in  May,  when 
large  patches  of  the  ground  are  visible,  they  are  on  the  banks 
of  (he  Copper-mine  River.  The  females  take  the  lead  in 
this  spring  migration,  and  bring  forth  tlicir  young  on  the  sea- 
coast  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  There  are 
certain  spots  or  passes  well  known  1<>  the  Indians,  through 
which  the  deer  invariably  pass  in  their  migration  to  and  from 
the  coast,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  they  always  travel 
against  the  wind^ 

The  herds  of  rein-deer  are  attended  in  their  migrations  by 
bands  of  wolves,  which  destroy  a  great  many  of  them.  The 
Copper  Indians  kill  the  reindeer  in  the  summer  with  the 
gun,  or  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  disposition  of  the 
ground,  they  enclose  a  herd  upon  a  neck  of  land,  and  drive 
them  into  a  lake,  where  they  full  an  easy  prey;  but  in  the 
spring,  when  they  are  numerous  on  the  skirts  of  the  woods, 
they  catch  them  in  snares.  The  snares  are  simple  nooses, 
formed  into  a  rope  made  of  twisted  sinews,  which  are  placed  in 
the  aperture  of  a  slight  hedge,  constructed  of  the  branches  of 
trees.  This  hedge  is  so  disposed  as  to  form  several  winding 
compartments,  and  although  it  is  by  no  means  strong,  yet 
the  deer  seldom  attempt  to  break  through  it.  The  herd  is 
led  into  the  Iab}rinth  by  two  converging  rows  of  poles,  and 
one  is  generally  caught  at  each  of  the  openings  by  the  noose 
placed  there.  The  hunter,  too,  lying  in  ambush,  stabs  some 
of  them  with  his  bayonet  as  they  pass  by,  and  the  whole  herd 
frequently  becomes  his  prey. 

The  Dog-rib  Indians  have  a  mode  of  killing  these  ani- 
mals, which  though  simple,  is  very  duccessful.  It  was  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Wentzel,  who  resided  long  amongst  that 
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people.    The  hunters  go  in  pairs,  the  foremost  man  carry- 
ing in  one  hand  the  horns  and  part  of  the  skin  of  the  head  of 
a   deer,  and  in  the  other  a  small  bundle  of  twigs,  against 
M^hich  he,  from  time  to  time,   rubs  the  horns,  imitating  the 
gestures  peculiar  to  theanimal.     His  comrade  follows,  tread- 
ing exactly  in  his  footsteps,  and  holding  the  guns  of  both  in 
a  horizontal  position,  so  that  the  muzzles  project  under  the 
arms  of  him  who  carries  the  head.     Both  hunters  have  a  fil- 
let of  white  skin  round  their  foreheads,  and  the  foremost  has 
a  stripe  of  the  same  kind  round  his  wrists.     Th6y  approach 
the  herd  by  degrees,  raising  their  legs  very  slowly,  but  set- 
ting them  down  somewhat  suddenly,  after  the  manner  of  a 
deer,  and  always  taking  care  to  lift  their  right  or  left  feet 
simultaneously.     If  any  of  the  herd  leave  off  feeding  to  gaze 
upon  this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  it  instantly  stops,  and 
the  head  begins  to  play  its  part  by  licking  its  shoulders,  and 
performing  other   necessary   movements.     In  this  way  the 
hunters  attain  the  very  centre  of  the  herd  without  exciting 
suspicion,  and  have  leisure  to  sin<^le  out  the  fattest.     The 
hindmost  man  then  pushes  forward  his  comrade's  gun,  the 
head  is  dropt,  and  they  both  fire  nearly  at  the  same  instant. 
The  herd  scampers  oflp,  (he  hunters   trot  after  them  ;  in  a 
short  time  the  poor  animals  haH  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their 
terror,  their  foes  stop  at  the  same  instant,  and  having  loaded 
as  they  ran,   greet  the  gazers  with  a  second  fatal  discharge. 
The  coHsternation  of  the  deer  increases,  they  run  to  and  fro 
in  the  utmost  coni'usion,  and  sometimes  a  great  part  of  the 
herd  is  destroyed  within  the  space  of  a  few  hundred  yards. 

Having  nothing  to  require  attention,  Mr.  Back  and  Mr. 
Wentzel,  accompanied  by  two  of  tlie  voyagers  and  two  In- 
dians, with  the  wires  of  the  latter,  whose  names  were  Little 
Forehead  and  Smiling  Martin,  set  out  on  the  eighteenth,  on 
a  journey  to  Fort  Providence,  to  expedite  the  conveyance  of 
stores,  and  to  obtain  additional  supplies  of  ammunition,  to- 
bacco, and  other  articles. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  they  procured  upwards  of  one 
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thousand  pouiiils  weight  of  fish,  each  weighing  two  poundii 
and  upwards.  When  tlie  weather  was  severe  the  fish  froz* 
as  they  were  taicen  out  of  tlie  nets  ,*  and  if  they  were  after- 
wards placed  near  the  fire  so  as  to  thaw  the  ice,  they  revived, 
even  when  they  had  been  in  a  frozen  state  for  several  hours. 
The  party  who  bad  been  dispatched  to  Fort  Providence 
continuing  longer  absent  than  had  been  expected,  it  occa- 
sioned considerable  anxiety,  especially  among  the  Indians, 
who  gave  way,  ns  was  their  custom  on  such  occasions,  to 
Cearful  apprehensions.  At  one  time  they  supposed  they  had 
perished  by  some  accident,  at  another,  that  they  had  been 
murdered  by  some  Indian  tribe.  The  repetition  of  their 
fears  greatly  dispirited  the  Canadians;  but  as  Captain  Frank- 
lin and  his  companions  always  expressed  the  firmest  confi- 
dence that  they  would  soon  receive  advice  respecting  their 
absent  friends,  they  strove  against  their  forebodings,  until  on 
the  twenty-third  of  November  Belanger,  one  of  the  voya- 
gers who  accompanied  Mr  Back,  made  his  appearance.  He 
came  alone,  having  left  his  companions  the  day  before  in  a 
wood  through  which  they  passed,  and  as  the  snow  fell  in 
abundance  they  were  too  timid  to  <  ncounter  the  storm.  He 
was  covered  with  snow  and  ice  from  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther. He  brought  a  packet  of  letters,  which  had  been  sent 
by  the  way  of  Canada  in  the  canoes  of  the  North-  west  Com- 
pany to  Fort  Providence,  and  a  few  balls  for  the  guns.  He 
stated  that  several  packages  from  York  Factory  had  been 
left  at  the  Grand  Rapid  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing or  dispute  between  the  servants  of  the  North-west  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Companies.  This  was  a  most  serious  disap- 
pointment to  all  parties  ;  more  especially  as  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  present  any  thing  to  the  Indians  equivalent  to  the  loss 
of  ammunition  and  tobacco ;  the  one  article  so  necessary  to 
procure  food,  the  other  so  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  In- 
dians. The  letters  contained  information  that  two  of  tlie  Es- 
quimaux nation  were  engaged  as  interpreters,  and  were  on 
tlidr  j()urut>y  :  this  was  most  acceptable  news  to  the  Iiuiians, 
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a«  they  were  fearful  if  they  proeeeded  northward  of  incetiiifi; 
with  a  party  uf  t.mt  nation,  and  being  killed  by  themt 

On  the  (lay  following  the  Indians  whom  Belanger  had  left 
behind,  arrived  ;  but  they  '^a\e  out  reports  of  so  painful  a  na- 
ture as  to  put  the  success  oi'  the  enterprise  to  hazard.  They 
•tated  that  Mr.  Weeks,  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  Fort 
Providence,  had  (old  them,  that  so  fnr  from  being  the  officers 
of  a  great  Chief,  the  party  were  merely  a  set  of  dependent 
wretches,  whose  only  aim  was  to  obtain  subsistence  for  a  sea- 
son in  the  plentiful  country  of  the  Copper  Indians  ;  that,  out 
of  charity  (hey  had  been  supplied  with  a  portion  of  goods  by 
the  trading  Compaijes,  but  (hut  Mieie  was  not  the  smallest 
]>robability  of  their  rewarding  the  Indians  when  their  term 
of  service  was  completed.  Akaitcho,  with  great  good  sense, 
instantly  desired  to  have  the  mutter  explained,  stating  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  could  not  credit  it.  Captain  Franklin 
then  pointed  out  to  him  thai  Mr.  Wentzel,  with  whom  they 
had  l()n<.>'  been  aecustou^ed  to  Irade,  had  pledged  the  credit 
of  his  Company  lor  the  stipulated  rewards  to  the  party  that 
accompanied  them,  and  that  (he  tradingdebtsdueby  Akaitcho 
and  his  party  had  already  been  remitted,  which  was  of  itself 
a  sut^icient  proof  of  influence  with  the  Nor(h-west  Company. 
He  also  reminded  Akaitcho,  that  havini^  caused  the  Esqui- 
maux to  be  brought  up  at  a  great  expense,  was  evidence  of 
their  future  intentions.  The  Indians  retired  from  the  con- 
ference apparently  satisfied,  but  this  business  was  in  the  end 
productive  of  much  incovenience,  and  proved  very  detri- 
mental to  the  progress  of  the  Expedition. 

The  residence  of  so  great  a  number  of  persons  as  abode 
at  Fort  Enterprise  caused  such  a  large  consumption  of  pro- 
visions as  induced  Captain  Franklin  to  represent  the  circum- 
stance to  Akaitcho  ;  and  he  promised  to  send  his  party  away. 
The  balls  which  had  been  received  by  Belan^er  were  given 
him  for  the  use  of  his  hunters,  and  after  lingering  a  week 
longer  they  quitted  their  residence  near  Fort  EntsTprise. 
Akaitcho^s  mother  being  at  this  time  very  ill,  he  left  her  be- 
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liiiid,  with  two  female  (-oiiipanioiis,  requesting,  in  case  of 
her  death,  that  she  inig;ht  be  buried  at  a  distance  from  the 
Louse,  that  his  mind  uiight  nut  be  pained  whenever  he  cume 
buck. 

The  wife  of  Keskarrah)  one  of  the  Indian  guides,  being 
nfllicted,  Dr.  Richardson  gave  him  a  medicine  to  be  taken  by 
her.     In  receiving  it,  he  practised  a  variety  of  ceremonie* 
which  in  their  opinion  were  no  doubt  as  effectual  to  her 
recovery  as  the  medicine  itself,  which  fortunately  assisted  her 
recovery      They  had  a  daughter  named  Green  Stockings, 
who  was  considered  by  all  as  a  great  beauty.     Indeed  so 
high  an  opinion  had  her  mother  of  her  charms,  that  on  sitting 
for  her  picture,  which  after  some  unwillingness  Mr.  Hood 
was  permitted  to  take,  the  good  old  lady  expressed  her  con- 
viction that  when  the  Great  Chief  (King  George)  saw  her 
picture,  he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  he  had  sent  for  the 
original  to  make  her  his  wife.    The  young  lady,  although  un- 
der sixteen  years  of  age,  had  already  had  two  huisbiinds. 

The  weather  at  this  time  was  extremely  cold,  2S^  below 
zero;  yet  notwithstanding  this  severity  the  people  went 
about  their  regular  daily  labours,  wearing  leather  mittens, 
furred  caps,  and  rein«deer  shirts.  Although  their  faces 
were  without  covering,  they  experienced  no  ill  effects,  ex- 
cepting when  on  the  water,  or  any  unsheltered  place,  where 
the  wind  came  with  full  force.  The  operation  of  the  cold 
however  upon  the  trees  was  such  as  to  render  tlietn  as  im- 
pervious as  a  stone,  so  that  in  attempting  to  fell  them  almost 
every  hatchet  was  broken. 

Captain  Franklin  says,  as  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
how  we  passed  our  time  at  this  seasou  of  the  year,  1  shall 
mention  briefly,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  occupied 
in  writing  up  our  journals.  Some  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, that  we  had  received  from  KiigKiiul  with  our  letters, 
were  rt^ad  again  and  again,  and  commented  upon,  at  oui 
meals  ;  ami  we  often  exercised  ourselves  with  conjeciuring 
the  changes  that  might  take  place  in  the  world  betorc  wa 
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oould  hear  fr.iin  it  again.  The  pruhahility  of  our  receiving* 
letters,  and  I  lie  period  of  their  arrival,  were  culculited  to  a 
nicety.  VVc  ocuusionally  paid  the  wo^idinen  u  vit(i(.  or  took 
a  wall;  for  a  mile  or  two  on  the  river. 

Id  the  eveiiicigg  we  joined  the  men  in  the  hall,  and  tool,  a 
part  in  their  games,  which  generally  continued  to  a  late  hour; 
in  short,  we  never  found  the  time  to  hang  heavy  upon  our 
hands  ;  and  the  peculiar  occupations  of  each  of  the  officers 
afforded  them  more  employment  than  might  at  first  be  sup- 
posed. 

On  the  15th  some  of  the  men  arrived  from  Fort  Provi- 
dence. They  brought  some  rum,  a  barrel  of  powder,  some 
tobacco,  sixty  pounds  of  ball,  and  some  clothing.  The  spirits 
were  frozen,  and  so  severe  was  the  temperature  that  their 
fingers  adhered  to  the  glass.  It  appeared  by  the  confession 
of  one  of  the  Indians  who  accompanied  the  party  from  Fort 
Providence,  that  they  had  drawn  out  some  of  the  rum.  This 
disposition  to  a  breach  of  trust  was  the  occasion  of  much  dis- 
tress, as  it  manifested  how  little  reliance  was  to  be  placed 
on  these  people.  It  was  more  peculiarly  distressing  when  it 
was  manifest  that  their  su|)eriors  were  suffering  equal  if  not 
greater  privations  than  themselves.  The  ammunition,  and  a 
part  of  the  rum,  were  sent  to  Akaitcho. 

On  tlie  27lh  the  two  Esquimaux  ariived.  Their  names 
were  The  Belly  and  The  Ear.  Mr.  Wentzel,  and  St.  Ger- 
main, one  of  the  interpreters,  accompanied  them.  The  Es- 
quituan\  had  also  a  name  given  to  them  correspondent  with 
the  nutntli  of  their  arrival  at  Fort  Churchill,  and  were  called 
Junius  and  Augustus. 

On  tite  5th  of  February,  Akaitcho  sent  for  further  supplies 
of  aintiiunition  ;  and  by  his  people  Captain  Franklin  was  in- 
formed that  reports  most  unfavourable  to  that  confidence  so 
requisite  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  were  circulated,  and 
that  it  was  said  Mr.  Weeks  had  not  fulfilled  some  demands 
made  on  him. 

It  appeared  that  the  Esquimaux  Augustus  came  from 
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the  neij»hbourlio(>d  of  Churchill,  and  on  comparing  their  lan- 
guage with  the  printed  books  for  the  use  of  those  of  the  same 
name  o.i  the  Labrudor  coast,  it  was  essentially  the  some. 
Augustus,  (ift^r  his  arrival,  erected  a  snow-house,  cutting 
out  slabs  of  snow  three  feet  long,  six  inches  thick,  and  two 
feet  deep.  The  building  was  about  eight  feei  high ;  and 
the  layers  of  snow  were  placed  over  each  other  in  a  most  me- 
thodical form  until  a  complete  dome  was  erected.  The  en- 
trance was  approached  by  steps,  which  led  into  a  ball  or 
porch  ;  then  going  through  a  passage  there  was  an  antecham- 
ber. From  thence  you  passed  into  another  passage,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  the  cooking  house,  and  on  the  other  a  re- 
cess for  wood.  At  one  part  of  this  passage  was  the  tire-place, 
the  only  one  in  the  building.  From  thence  you  entered  ano. 
ther  apartment,  pn  each  side  of  which  were  bed  places,  and 
in  the  centre  a  sitting  place.  Beyond  this  wus  a  smaller 
apartment  where  the  provisiono  belonging  to  the  famiiy  were 
carefully  stowed. 

On  the  Ath  of  March,  the  people  returned  from  Fort  Pro- 
vidence btinging  all  the  stores  that  could  be  procured.  It 
consisted  of  a  cisk  of  fluui,  thirty  six  pounds  of  sugar,  forty 
pounds  of  powder,  and  a  roll  of  tobiicco.  Mr.  Weeks  took 
the  opportunity  of  writing  to  Captain  Franklin  to  assure  him 
that  the  reports  which  had  been  circulated  stating  that  he  had 
said  they  were  only  a  party  of  adventurers  was  entirely  witli> 
out  foundation,  but  that  on  the  contrary  he  had  strove  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  Expedition,  and 
had  discounte:tanced  Akaitcho  when  he  signiAed  to  him  his 
intention  of  leaving  all  connection  with  Captain  Franklin's 
party.  These  declarations  being  made  known  to  the  Indians 
then  at  Fort  Enterprise,  one  of  them  asserted  that  he  him* 
self  had  heard  Mr.  Weeks  express  himself  in  contempt  of 
the  expedition,  and  was  surprised  that  he  should  deny  that 
he  had  said  so.  Akaitcho  soon  after  this  sent  tiiem  the  full- 
est assu^'ances  that  he  would  continue  to  render  them  every 
lervice  in  his  power. 
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On  the  17th  Mr.  Back  returned.  He  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  Fort  Chipewyan,  having  travelled  on  foot  since  he  took 
his  departure  from  Fort  Enterprise,  more  than  one  thousand 
miles.  When  he  and  Mr.  Wentzel  quitted  Fort  Enterprise 
on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  to  visit  Fort  Providence,  two 
Canadians,  two  Indian  hunters,  and  their  wives  accompanied 
them.  Their  rout  lay  sometimes  over  lakes  so  thinly  froien, 
that  the  ice  often  bent  under  them.  On  passing  over  one  of  the 
lakes  an  instance  occurred  of  the  kindest  feelini^  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians:  provisions  beingscarce,  one  of  the  women  mak- 
ing a  hole  through  the  ice,cauffht  a  fine  fish,which  they  refused 
to  partake  of,  saying  that  they  were  accustomed  to  seasons 
of  hunger,  and  could  therefore  better  bear  up  under  the 
privation  than  the  gentlemen  who  were  with  them.  This 
was  not  a  solitary  instance  of  such  generous  feeling,  but  oo- 
occurred  in  subsequent  parts  of  their  journey.  In  one  instance 
while  attempting  to  cross  a  branch  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake, 
Mr.  Back  fell  through  the  ice ;  but  fortunately  by  ths  aid  of 
his  companions  he  was  quickly  extricated.  On  the  first  of 
November  tiie  party  arrived  safe  at  Fort  Providence,  an 
establishment  of  the  North-west  company,  and  were  kindly 
received  by  Mr.  Weeks,  who  was  in  charge  of  that  post. 

Mr.  Buck  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  information  he  re- 
ceived at  this  post  of  the  progress  of  the  various  stores  which 
were  to  be  expected,  that  he  resolved  to  proceed  so  the 
Athabaska  Lake  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  neglect,  and 
to  expedite  their  conveyance  ;  and  dispatching  the  packet  of 
btters  and  a  few  musket  balls  to  Fort  Enterprise  as  before 
noticed,  waited  the  freezing  up  of  the  Great  Slave  Luke,  in 
order  to  proceed  on  his  enquiries.  While  he  remained  at 
Fort  Providence,  a  party  of  the  Slave  Indians  arrived  with 
furs;  and  from  their  reports  it  uppeared  they  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  settlement  at  Fort  Enterprise,  and  would  have  paid 
them  a  vistit,  but  feared  meeting  some  of  the  Copper  Indian 
ntition. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  Mr.  Back  U'tt  Furt  Providence 
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for  the  purpose  of  crusain^^  the  lake,  which  was  now  suffici- 
ently frozen.  The  keenness  uf  the  wind  was  severe,  and  at 
the  solicitations  of  the  servants  Mr.  Back  wrapped  himself  up 
in  a  rein-deer  skin  and  a  blanket,  and  placing  himself  on  a 
sledge,  was  lashed  on,  leaving  the  head  sufficiently  &t  liberty 
just  to  notice  the  road,  and  on  the  ninth  arrived  at  son^e  fish- 
ing huts  near  Stony  Island,  which  some  Indians  occupied, 
where  they  remained  for  the  night.  On  the  succeeding  ilay 
they  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  and  reached  the  residence  vt 
the  North-west  Company  on  Moose-deer  Island.  Here  he 
found  additional  inft^rmation  that  the  stores  which  were  to  be 
forwarded  had  not  arrived,  only  five  ptickages  being  at  the 
furt.  At  this  place  he  met  the  two  Esquimaux,  who  were 
to  join  the  expedition  as  interpreters- 
Disappointed  of  the  stores  so  necessary  for  the  expedition, 
Mr.  Back  resolved  to  proceed  to  Fort  Chipewyan  on  the 
Athabaska  Lake.  Accrrdingty  on  the  twenty  third  of  De- 
cember, he  set  out  for  that  place,  accompanied  by  the  Cana- 
dian Beauparlant  and  Boi^  Brules.  The  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther greatry  affected  them  in  their  journey,  which  notwith- 
standing all  the  sufferings  they  had  to  endure,  they  accom- 
plished on  the  second  of  January,  after  an  interval  of  eleven 
days  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Fort  Providence.  Mr. 
G.  Keith  and  Mr.  Macgilliray  were  greatly  surprised  at  his 
presence,  as  was  also  Mr.  Simpson,  theresidentat  the  Hud- 
son*s  Bay  Fort;  for  it  had  been  reported  to  them  that  the 
party  had  been  killed  by  the  Esquimaux. 

Mr.  Back  sent  a  requisition  to  the  heads  of  each  Company 
desiring  a  supply  of  ammunition,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  ether 
stores,  stating  that  unless  his  request  was  complied  with,  the 
Expedition  could  not  proceed.  He  remained  at  Fort  Chi- 
pewyan five  weeks,  but  could  not  obtain  the  supplies  he  re- 
quired. During  this  time  a  few  laden  sledges  arrived,  which 
brought  letters  from  Great  Britain,  for  Captain  Franklin  and 
his  people  ;  and  after  earnestly  requesting  that  supplies 
might  be  sent  fro'ii  tiie  depots  as  early  in  the  year  at  ouuld 
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be  accomplislied,  Mr.  Back  prepared  for  his  return  to  Fort 
Enterprise. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  having  every  thing  prepared,  Mr. 
Bark  set  out.  He  had  under  his  direction  four  sledges, 
laden  with  goods  for  the  Expedition,  and  a  fifth  belonj^ing 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  returned  exactly  by  the 
same  route,  suffering  no  other  inconvenience  but  that  arising 
from  the  chafing  of  the  snow-shoe,  and  bad  weather.  iSome 
Indians,  whom  they  met  on  the  banks  of  Little  Buffalo  Ri- 
ver, were  rather  surprised  at  seeing  them,  for  they  had  heard 
that  they  were  on  an  island,  which  was  surrounded  by  Esqui- 
maux. The  dogs  were  almost  worn  out,  and  (heir  feet  raw, 
when,  on  February  the  20th,  they  arrived  at  Moose-Deer 
island  all  in  good  order.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
t^.'o  men  arrived  with  letters  from  Lieutenant  Franklin,  con- 
taining some  fresh  demands,  (he  major  pprt  of  which  Mr. 
Back  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  without  (he  1ea«t  trou- 
ble. Having  arranged  the  accounts  and  receipts  between 
(he  Companies  and  the  Expedition,  and  sent  everything  be- 
fore him  to  Fort  Provideuce,  he  prepared  to  depart ;  and  it 
is  but  justice  to  tiie  gentlemen  of  both  parties  at  Moose  Deer 
Island  to  remark,  that  they  afforded  the  means  of  forward- 
ing the  stores  in  the  most  cheerful  and  pleasant  manner. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  Mr.  Back  arrived  at  Fort  Provi- 
dence, and  found  the  stores  safe  and  in  good  order.  There 
being  no  certainty  when  an  Indian,  who  was  to  accompany 
him,  would  arrive,  and  impatience  to  join  bis  companioua 
increasing,  after  making  the  necessary  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Weeks  respecting  the  stores,  on  March  the  10th  Mr.  Back 
quitted  the  fort,  with  two  men,  who  had  each  a  couple  of 
dogs  and  a  sledge  laden  with  provision.  On  the  13th  they 
met  (he  Indian,  near  Icy  Portage,  and,  on  the  17(h,  at  an 
early  hour,  he  arrived  at  Fort  Enterprise,  having  travelled 
about  eighteen  luiles  a-day.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing his  friends  all  in  good  health,  aflor  an  absence  of  nearly 
five  months,  during  which  time  he  had  travelled  one  (housaod 
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one  liiiiulred  nn<l  fotir  miles,  on  finow-slioe$:,  nn;i  lind  no  other 
covering  nf  night,  i:i  the  wouds,  than  a  blaitkct  and  deer- 
skin, nvith  the  thennomrter  freqnently  at  40(!'>grees,  and 
once  at  57  degrees ;  and  surnetiines  passing  two  or  three  days 
without  tasting-  food. 

About  this  time  a  chief  named  the  Hook,  who  was  next 
in  authority  to  Akaitcho,  sent  a  tnessage,  tliat  if  Captain 
Fionklit)  would  send  him  ammunition,  he  wuuld  provide  a 
stock  of  provisions  foi  the  Expedition  in  their  passage  afong 
the  Copper-mine  River.  As  he  generally  occupied  during 
the  summer  montlis,  u  portion  of  country  adjoining  Great 
Bear  Lake,.  an<l  near  the  Copper  mountain,  it  was  easy  for 
him  to  provide  a  supply;  hut  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of 
every  article,  that  C.iptaiu  Franklin  could  not  with  any  pro« 
pricty  spare  any  part ;  he  however  sent  the  liook  word  that 
he  would  giv(>  them  nn  order  on  the  agents  of  tlie  North- 
west Company  for  the  value  of  any  provisions  they  might 
provide  for  them  ;  and  desired  thitt  as  in  the  interim  tlxy 
would  probably  take  their  stock  of  furs  to  Fort  Providence, 
they  would  satisfy  themselves  by  speaking  to  Mr.  Weeks  on 
the  subject.  It  appeared  further  that  the  Hook  was  ill  an  1 
wished  tj  have  the  advice  of  Dr.  Uichardsou. 

The  variety  of  difficulties  which  presented  themselves 
worked  upon  the  fearsof  some  of  the  servants  of  the  Expe- 
dition ;  and  it  appeared  that  Pierre  St.  Germain,  one  of  the 
interpreters,  Lad  so  expressed  himself  as  to  excite  a  disin- 
clination in  some  of  the  fndians  to  proceed.  On  being  ques- 
tioned by  Captain  Franklin  be  acknowledged,  after  much 
equivocation,  that  be  had  spoken  to  them  of  the  very  great  dif- 
ficulties they  would  have  to  meet,  and  bis  fears  for  all  their 
personal  safety ;  and  it  further  appeared  that  he  was  excited 
in  a  measure  to  express  himself  against  tbe  success  of  the 
enterprise,  been  use  he  did  not  receive  that  attention  he 
thought  belonged  to  him.  On  being  threatened  to  be  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  England  to  be  punished,  he  exclaimed 
that  he  n^'ght  m  well  die  in  the  journey  they  were  on  the 
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•ire  of  taking,  as  in  any  other  way ;  and  although  he  thought 
such  would  be  the  result,  he  would  willingly  continue  with 
the  Expedition.  As  his  services  were  of  importance,  no 
further  stepo  were  taken,  than  to  admonish  him  as  to  bis  fu- 
ture conversations. 

On  the  29th,  Akaitcho  arrived  at  the  Fort,  having  been 
sent  for  to  request  him  to  procure  a  stuck  of  provisions  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  their  journey,  and  also  to  be 
satisfied  as  to  his  accompanying  the  party.  In  reply  he  said 
that  his  hunters  should  use  every  exertion  to  procure  a  good 
Atore  of  provisions,  and  that  he  and  his  men  would  accompany 
them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppcr-uiine  River;  and  if  they 
were  unmolested  by  the  Esquimaux,  they  would  extend  their 
journey  farther.  The  chief  desired  that  in  case  of  meeting 
with  any  other  tribes  of  Indinns  or  with  the  Esquimaux,  that 
the  captain  would  influence  thom  to  live  in  peace  with 
his  people;  a  request  that  was  heard  with  the  greatest  sa- 
tisfaction by  Captain  Franklin,  and  which  he  gave  the  i'ulU 
est  absurance  to  Akaitcho  he  would  endeuvour  to  promote. 

On  the  4th  of  April  the  last  supply  of  goods  from  Fort 
.Providence  arrived,  thefruitsof  Mr.  Back's  arduous  journey 
to  the  Athabasca  Lake;  and  on  the  17th  Solomon  lielangcr 
and  Jean  Daptisle  Behiiger,  set  out  for  Slave  Lake,  with  a 
box  containing  the  journals  of  the  officers,  charts,  drawings, 
observations,  and  letters  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Colonial  Affairs.  They  also  conveyed  a  letter  for  Gover- 
nor Williams,  in  which  Captain  Franklin  requested  that  he 
would,  if  possible,  send  a  schooner  to  Wager  Bay  with  pro- 
visions and  clothing  to  meet  the  exigences  of  the  pat  ty,  should 
they  succeed  in  reaching  that  part  of  the  coast. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  April,  provi- 
sions became  extremely  scarce  ;  the  hunters  sent  in  no  sup- 
plies, and  the  women  and  children  belonging  to  the  Indians, 
who  preferred  a  stationary  residence  near  the  house,  to  liie 
continual  reinovino  to  which  iltoy  were  subject  in  following 
the  hunters,    be^an  to  <  ndure  <rrf>at  privations,  and   were 
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compelled  to  sustain  themselves  by  pickiui^  up  the  bones  of 
the  animals  which  had  been  killed,  and  pounding  them  for 
food.  Pieces  of  the  hides  of  the  deer  were  also  cut  up  and 
eaten.  The  appearance  that  there  would  be  shortness  of 
food  for  the  whole  party  was  very  alarm ingf,  and  oaly  one 
moose-deer,  which  had  been  killed  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
fifty  miles  from  the  house,  was  procured  for  several  days* 
On  the  27th  a  supply  was  sent  in  from  Akaitcho,  who  had 
taken  Augustus,  one  of  the  Esquimaux  with  him  when  he 
jast  quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Enterprise ;  and  who 
now  returned  in  company  with  the  persons  sent  with  provi- 
sions, and  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  reception  he 
met  with  among  Akaitcho's  people.  Dr.  Richardson,  who 
had  made  an  excursion  to  collect  specimens  of  natural  curio- 
sity, returned  on  tl|e  seventh  of  May,  and  reported  that  he 
bad  visited  the  Indian  tents,  who  had  received  an  accession 
of  several  families  of  old  people,  which  occasioned  such  a 
consumption  of  provisions  i^s  made  him  apprehensive  there 
would  not  be  sufiicient  pi ovision  obtained  against  the  timb 
for  (he  departure  of  the  Expedition. 

On  the  Uth  IVIr.  Wentzel,  who  had  been  to  the  Indian 
lodges,  returned,  having  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  Akaitcho  for  the  drying  of  meat  for  summer  use,  and 
bringing  fresh  meat  to  the  fort  and  for  procuring  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  or  as  it  is  termed  by 
the  voyagers  gum,  fur  repairing  the  canoes  previous  to  start- 
ing and  during  the  vcyage.  He  promised  payment  to  the 
Indian  woman  who  should  bring  in  any  of  the  latter  article, 
and  sent  several  men  to  the  woods  to  search  for  it. 

As  Mr.  Wentzel  had  expressed  a  desiiia  of  proceeding  no 
farther  than  the  mouth  of  Copper-mine  River,  which  was  se- 
conded by  the  Indians,  who  wished  him  to  return  with  them. 
Captain  Franklin  readily  acceded  to  his  wishes;  and  think- 
ing that  he  could  render  him  the  most  eflfectuul  service  in  es 
tablishing  depots  of  pre  rsions  at  certain  places,  arranged  a 
plan  to  that  efiect   to  be  modified  by  eircumstances.  Ducks 
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And  g-eese  now  bei^an  to  appear  io  considerable  numbers. 
Blueberries,  cranberries,  and  other  symptoms  of  the  advance 
of  niilutT  weather,  presented  themselves;  the  sap  ran  in  the 
pine  trees;  and  thoun^h  the  ground  continued  frozen,  the 
power  of  the  sun  was  evident. 

On  the  16th  a  Chief  of  the  Copper  Indian  nation  arrived 
from  Fort  Providence.  He  brought  with  him  his  son.  Be- 
ing affected  with  snow  blindness,  Dr.  Richardson  relieved 
him  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  into  his  eyes,  a  re- 
medy which  had  always  proved  effectual  whenever  any  of  the 
party  bf  came  affected  by  that  complaint.  On  the  2 1  stall 
the  men  belonging  to  the  Expedition  who  Uail  been  sent  to 
assist  Akaitcho  returned,  and  information  was  giving  that 
Akaitcho  was  oil  his  journey  to  the  Fort,  and  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  received  with  a  salute  of  muskets  and  other  ho- 
nours. As  soun  as  his  approach  wasannounced,  a  flag  was 
hoisted,  and  a  salute  fired ;  which  was  returned  by  his  own 
[leople.  His  standard  bearer  marched  before  him,  and  he 
followed  with  martial  step,  and  was  received  with  all  possi- 
ble purade  by  the  captain  and  his  party.  The  calumet  or 
pipe  was  pass-ed  round  the  assembly,  each  taking  a  whiff,  and 
a  present  of  such  things  at^  could  be  produced  and  spared, 
placed  before  the  chief,  whose  people  seated  themselves  in  a 
circle  around  him.  He  then  made  a  speech,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  which  he  expressed  his  hope  that  the  (jreat  Chief 
(the  King  ofGreat  Britain)  would  send  him  a  prutient.  This 
he  was  assured  siiould  be  done  provided  he  was  faithful  to 
the  eiiga^^emenls  he  had  made.  He  then  spoke  of  many  dis- 
appointments he  had  experienced,  and  said  that  the  reports 
he  had  received  were  to  (he  discredit  of  the  party  and  caused 
him  to  duubt  as  to  their  being  what  they  represented  them- 
selves, in  conclusion  he  said  that  he  should  decline  the  pre- 
sent laid  before  him. 

To  these  observations  Captain  Franklin  replied,  that 
Akairdio  ou^ht  not  to  credit  the  reports  he  had  heard  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Expedition,  and  that  it  was  within  his  (the 
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chief'f)  kntwledge,  by  his  debts  to  the  Cumpany  having  b«en 
cancelled,  that  his  connection  with  the  Expedition  >vouId  be 
serviceable  to  his  own  interest,  and  to  the  interest  of  his  pco* 
pie.     Captain   Franklin  also  stated  that  on  his  part  he  felt 
disappointment,  as  Akaitcho  had  not  fulfilled  his  eng-ni>e- 
inentM  in  providing  that  supply  of  provisions  which  he  gave 
them  to  expect ;  and  that   indeed  there  appeared  more  real 
ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  those  attached  to  the  Ex- 
pedition than  there  was  on  that  of  Akaitcho.     Upon  being 
silenced  by  these  arguments,  he  began  again  to  express  his 
opinion  that  the  whole  party  would  perish  in  th'3  attempt  to 
reach  the   sea,  and  insinuated    that  the  presents  sot  before 
him  were  not  to  the  extent  of  his  expectations  ;  and  that  the 
quantity  of  rum  was  not  sufKcient.  Upon  this  he  was  assured 
that  it  was  all  thefum  they  had,  and  that  the  other  articles 
were  to  the  utmost  extent  that  they  could  spare.     Finding 
all  his  efforts  to  obtain  more  unavailable,  he  should,  be  said 
wait  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  who  was  named  Humpy,  be- 
fore he  accepted  the  present ;  his  people  however  came  af- 
terwards to  fetch   the  rum,  and    this  was  considered  as  an 
evidence  of  content 

On  the  25th,  clothing,  and  other  necessary  articles,  were 
issued  to  the  Canadians  as  their  equipment  ior  the  ensuing 
voyage.  Two  or  throe  blankets,  sunie  cloth,  iron-work,  and 
trinkets  were  reserved  for  disdibntion  amongst  the  Esqui- 
maux on  the  sea  coast.  Laced  dresses  were  given  to  Au- 
gustus and  Junius,  and  it  is  impossible  to  descrii>e  the  joy  that 
took  possession  of  the  latter  on  the  receipt  of  this  pre- 
sent. The  happy  little  fellow  burst  into  ecstatic  laughter,  as 
he  surveyed  the  different  articles  of  his  giy  hnbiiintents. 
In  the  afternoon  llumpy,  Akaitcho's  elder  brother,  Aniiu'- 
thai  yazztli,  another  of  his  brothers,  and  one  of  the  gni<l<"-, 
arrived  with  the  n;uiuin(!(>r  of  Aknitcho*s  band  ;  asniso  Long- 
legs,  brother  to  the  Hook,  ujih  thr.  e  ot  his  b.ind.  There 
were  now  in  theencampjiieu?  tliify  liU!:t(rs,thirty-one  women, 
an'l  sixty  cliiMn  n,  in  all  one  huixlred  and  twenty»one,  oCihe 
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Copper  hidian  or  Red-Knife  tribe*  The  niat  of  the  nation 
M'ere  with  thu  Hook  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Copper-mine 
River.  Annoithai-yazzeh  is  remarkable  amongst  the  Indinns 
for  the  number  of  his  descendants  ;  he  has  eighteen  children 
living;  by  two  wives,  of  whom  sixteen  were  at  the  fort  at  this 
time. 

On  the  26th  they  met  the  heads  of  the  Indian  party  again 
in  council.  Akaitrho  complained  that  Mr.  Wentzel  had  ob- 
tained a  greater  distribution  of  presents  for  the  Canadians 
than  they  ought  to  have  received,  nml  thereby  his  share  had 
been  reduced  ;  upon  which  Mr.  Wentzel  reminded  him  tlipt 
on  the  very  outset  it  had  been  stated  to  him  that  the  presents 
were  to  be  made  to  him  on  his  return  from  accompanyint^ 
the  Expedition  ;  and  his  brother  IJumpy  said  that  he  himself 
was  present  at  a  conference  when  that  declaration  was  made. 
One  of  the  guides  now  declared  that  he  wouM  accompany 
the  white  people  to  the  sea,  expecting  the  pres<;nts  on  his  re- 
turn. These  assertions  so  silenced  Akaitcho,  that  after  some 
iurthor  enquiries  made  by  him  whether  the  trading  Compa- 
nies were  rich,  and  an  efiurt  to  obtnia  a  few  more  kettles 
and  blankets,  to  supply  which  the  ofticer^  each  gave  up  a 
blanket  from  their  own  beds,  he  censed  urging  his  request. 
It  seemed  evident  that  his  purpose  was  to  get  every  article 
the  party  had  taken  with  them  as  presents  to  the  Esquimaux 
or  other  strangers  they  mii>ht  meet,  and  before  the  day  closed 
he  explicitly  declared  to  his  people  that  if  any  of  them  chose 
to  follow  the  Expedition  they  might,  but  that  the  presents 
were  too  few  to  satisfy  him.  Upon  this  several  came  for- 
wards and  declared  their  readiness  to  proceed,  and  then  re- 
ceived their  share  of  the  presents ;  a  proceeding  must  con- 
solatory to  Capfain  Franklin,  as  rendering  the  conduct  of  the 
chief  of  very  little  importance. 

On  the  28th,  Long-legs  had  a  meeting  with  the  captain, 
and  stated  that  his  brother  the  Hook  was  on  the  borders  of 
the  Copper  mine  River  procuring  provisions  for  the  party  ; 
Akaitcho  entering  the  room  at  the  time,  assumed  a  cheerful 
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demeanor,  and  mid  that  as  lie  was  fully  satisfied  tlio  cnpCain 
had  it  not  in  his  |iower  to  make  any  more  presents,  he  should 
rely  upon  hid  promises,  and  would  proceed  to  the  river  as 
soon  ns  the  weather  would  permit  them  to  travel. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  there  wasdaylii^ht  dur« 
ingf  the  whole  twenty-four  hours.  Eyery  thinqf  hein<;^  ready  nn 
far  ns  their  resources  would  admit,  on  the  4tli  of  June  oiik 
party  of  the  Expedition,  headed  by  Dr.  Richardson,  set  out 
on  their  journey  of  discovery.  They  had  three  sledg'es,  drawn 
by  dojjfs,  to  convey  the  Mores  and  other  necessories,  and  each 
man  hud  to  take  also  a  packagfe  uf  about  eig^hty  pounds,  be- 
sides such  articles  of  their  own  as  were  necessary.  The 
whole  party  comprehended  twenty-lhree  arsons,  consisting 
of  Indian  hunters  and  guides  with  their  wives,  exclusive  of 
children.  On  the  same  day  Akaitcho  and  the  hunters 
under  his  direction  quitted  the  house.  On  their  leaving, 
twenty  balls  were  givingto  each  hunter,  with  a  proportion  of 
powder,  and  they  were  desired  to  make  depots  of  provisions 
for  the  Expedition  on  the  road  to  Point  Lake.  It  was  then 
particulnrly  urged  upon  the  chief,  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
people,  that  he  should  make  a  depot  of  prov  isioiisat  th  is  place 
previous  to  next  September,  ns  n  resource  should  the  party 
return  this  way.  fie  and  the  guides  not  only  promised  to 
see  this  done,  but  suggested  that  it  would  be  more  secure 
if  placed  in  the  cellar,  or  in  Mr.  Wenlzpl's  room.  The 
Dog*ribs,  they  said,  would  respect  any  thing  that  was  in  the 
house,  as  knowing  it  (o  belong  to  the  white  people.  At  the 
close  of  the  conversation  Akniicho  exclaimed  with  a  smile, 
*'  I  see  now  that  you  have  really  no  goods  left,  (the  rooms 
and  stores  being  completely  stripped,)  and  therefore  [shall 
not  trouble  yoo  any  more,  but  use  my  best  endeavours  to 
prepare  provisions  for  you,  and  I  think  if  the  animals  are  to- 
lerably numerous,  we  may  get  plenty  before  you  can  embark 
on  the  river.**  ■» 

The  snow  was  now  confined  to  the  bases  of  the  hills,  and 
the  hunters  said  that  the  season  was  early.     The  operatiom 
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of  nature,  however,  seemed  very  tnrdy.  They  wer«'eag«r 
to  be  gone,  and  dreaded  the  lap«ie  of  Hunimer,  before  the 
Indians  would  allow  it  had  begun.  On  the  llth  the  geese 
and  ducks  had  left  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Enterprise,  and  pnw 
ceeded  to  the  northward.  Some  young  ravens  and  wiiiskey* 
Johns  made  their  appearance  at  this  time. 

On  he  12th  Winter  River  was  nearly  cleared  of  ice,  and 
on  the  13th  the  men  returned,  having  left  Dr.  Rich:irdson 
on  the  borders  of  Point  Lake.  Or.  Richardson  stated  by 
letter  that  the  snow  was  deeper  in  many  parts  near  bis  e«i« 
campment  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  last  wiiiie;^*  near  Fort 
Enterprise,  and  that  the  ice  at  Point  Lake  had  scarcely  be- 
gun  to  decay.  Although  the  voyagers  were  much  fatigued 
on  their  arrival,  and  had  eaten  nothing  for  the  Inst  twenty- 
four  hours,  they  were  very  cheerful,  and  ex  presided  a  desire 
to  start  with  the  remainder  of  the  stores  next  morning. 

On  the  16tb  and  16th  of  June,  the  canoes  having  been  re* 
paired,  the  remainder  of  the  party  attached  to  the  Expedition 
took  their  departure  from  Fort  Enterprise,  full  of  spirita  at 
embarking  in  the  further  pursuit  of  the  ejeat  object  which  en« 
gaged  their  attention.  In  one  of  the  rooms  they  led  a  box 
in  which  was  deposited  a  journal  of  their  progress,  which,  on 
the  return  of  Mr.  Wentzel,  was  to  be  conveyed  to  TiUgland 
in  the  most  ready  manner  in  which  it  could  be  accomplished. 

The  room  was  blocked  up,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Went- 
zel, a  drawing  representing  a  man  holding  a  dni^ger  in  a 
threatening  attitude,  was  fixed  to  the  door,  to  deter  any  In- 
dians from  breaking  it  open.  They  now  directed  their  course 
towards  the  Dog-rib  Rock,  but  as  the  servants  were  loaded 
with  the  weiglit  of  near  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  each, 
they  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace.  The  day  was  extremely 
warm,  and  the  musquitoes,  whose  attacks  had  hitherto  been 
feeble,  issued  foith  in  swarms  from  the  marsh<?s,  and  were 
very  tormenting.  Having  walked  five  miles  they  encamped 
near  a  email  cluster  of  pines  about  two  miles  fVom  the  Dog* 
rib  Rock.   The  canoe  pnrty  had  not  been  seen  since  they  aet 
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out.  The  buuters  went  forward  to  Marten  Lake,  intending; 
to  wait  at  a  place  where  two  deer  were  deposited.  At  Mar- 
ten Lake  they  joined  the  canoe  party,  and  encamped  with 
them.  They  had  the  mortification  of  learning  from  the  huoo 
ters  that  the  meat  they  had  put  in  store  hem,  had  been  de» 
stroyed  by  the  wolverenes,  and  (hey  had  in  consequence  to 
furnish  the  supper  from  their  scanty  stock  of  dried  meat. 

On  (he  21st  of  June,  some  of  the  party  reached  the  tents 
on  Point  Lake,  where  Dr.  Richardson  and  the  people  who 
accompanied  him  had  fixed  their  residence,  and  in  the  even* 
ing  of  the  same  day,  Mr.  Wentzel  and  the  party  with  the  ca* 
noes,  also  arrived,  after  a  most  fatiguing  journey.  The  ice 
on  (he  lake  was  still  six  or  seven  feet  thick,  and  there  was 
no  appearance  of  its  decay  except  near  the  edges ;  and  as  it 
was  evident  that,  by  remaining  here  until  it  should  be  re« 
moved,  (hey  might  lose  every  prospect  of  success  in  the  un- 
dertakin:^,  Captain  Franklin  determined  on  dragging  the 
stores  along  its  surface,  until  they  should  come  to  a  part 
of  the  r:ver  where  they  cnuld  embark ;  and  directions  were 
given  this  evening  f(>r  each  man  to  prepare  a  train  for  the  con- 
veyance of  his  portion  of  the  stores. 

i\kai(cho  and  the  hunters  were  encamped  here,  but  their 
families,  and  (he  rest  of  the  tribe,  had  gone  oflf  two  dayn  be-> 
fore  to  the  6eth-see-to,  a  large  lake  to  the  northward,  where 
they  intended  passing  the  summer.  Lung-leg '  and  Keskar- 
rah  had  departed,  to  desire  (he  Hook  to  collect  as  much 
meat  as  he  could  against  their  arrival  at  his  lodge.  They 
learnt  (hat  Akaitcho  and  his  party  had  expended  all  the  am- 
munition  they  had  received  at  Fort  Enterprise,  without 
having  contributed  any  supply  of  provison.  Dr.  Richardson 
bad,  however,  through  the  assistance  of  two  hunters  he  kept 
with  him,  prepared  two  hundred  pounds  of  dried  meat,  which 
%ras  now  their  sole  dependance  for  the  journey. 

The  number  of  the  hunters  was  now  reduced  to  five,  as 
two  of  the  most  active  declined  going  any  further,  their  fa^ 
ther    wito  thought  himself  dying,  having  solicited  them  to 
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retnain  and  close  his  eyes.  Those  five  were  furnished  with 
ammunition,  and  sent  forward  to  hunt  on  the  south  border 
of  the  lake,  with  directions  to  place  any  meat  they  mig^ht  pro* 
cure  near  the  edg^e  of  the  lake,  and  set  up  marks  to  guide  to 
the  spots.  Akaitclio,  his  brother,  the  guide,  and  three 
other  men,  remained.  They  were  much  surprised  to  per- 
ceive an  extraordinary  difference  in  climate  in  so  short  an 
advance  to  the  northward  as  fifty  miles.  The  snow  here 
was  lying  in  large  patches  on  the  hills.  The  dwarf-birch 
and  willows  were  only  just  beginning  to  open  their  bnds« 
which  bad  burst  forth  at  Fort  £nterprise  many  days  before 
their  departure.  Vegetation  seemed  to  be  three  weeks  or  a 
month  later  here  than  at  that  place.  The  provision  consist- 
ed of  only  two  bags  of  pemmican,  two  of  pounded  meat, 
five  of  suet,  and  two  small  bundles  of  dried  provision,  to- 
gether with  fresh  meat  sufficient  for  supper  at  niQ-ht.  It 
was  gratifying  to  witness  the  readiness  with  which  the  men 
prepared  for  and  commenced  a  journey,  which  threatened 
to  be  so  very  laborious,  as  each  of  them  had  to  drag  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  on  his  sledge. 

The  sufferings  of  the  people  in  this  early  stage  of  the  jour- 
ney were  truly  discouraging.  Captain  Franklin,  therefore, 
determined  on  leaving  the  third  canoe,  which  had  been 
principally  carried  to  provide  against  any  accident  to  the 
others.  They  would  thus  gain  three  men,  to  lighten  the 
loads  of  those  who  were  most  lame,  and  an  additional  dog 
for  each  of  the  other  canoes.  It  was  accordingly  properly 
secured  on  a  stage  erected  for  the  purpose  near  the  encamp- 
ment. Dried  meat  was  issued  for  supper,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  the  Indians  killed  two  deer. 

They  continued  their  journey  till  the  29th,  when  their  at« 
tention  was  drawn  to  Mome  pine  branches  which  were  scat- 
tered on  the  ice,  and  which  proved  to  be  marks  directing  to 
n  place  where  the  hunters  had  deposited  the  carcases  of  two 
deer.     Akaitcho,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  meat. 
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thought  it  had  been  placed  there  three  days  before,  aud  that 
the  hunters  were  considerably  in  advance. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  men  having  gummed  the  canoest 
embarked  with  their  burdens  to  descend  the  river.  The  ri« 
rer  was  about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  its  course  being 
uninterrupted,  a  sanguine  hope  was  indulged  of  gettir.e,^  o" 
more  speedily,  until  they  perceived  that  the  waters  of  Rock- 
nest  Lake  were  still  bound  by  ice,  and  that  recourse  most 
again  be  had  to  the  sledges.  The  ice  was  much  decaye<l, 
and  the  party  were  exposed  to  great  risk  of  breaking  through 
in  making  the  traverse.  In  one  part  they  had  to  cross  an 
open  channel  in  the  canoes,  and  in  another  were  compelled 
to  quit  the  Lake,  and  make  a  portage  along  the  land.  When 
the  party  got  upon  the  ice  again,  the  guide  evinced  much 
uncertainty  as  to  the  route.  The  ice  cracked  at  ev^ry  step, 
and  the  party  were  obliged  to  separate  widely  to  prevent 
accidents. 

The  guide  being  still  uncertain  as  to  the  road  they  were 
pursuing,  they  came  to  a  bay  on  the  north  side  of  RockMuest 
Lake,  expecting  to  find  the  Copper-mine  River;  but  to  their 
great  disappointment,  they  perceived  only  a  small  stream 
emptying  itself  into  the  Lake.  The  guide  now  confessed 
that  he  knew  not  where  he  was,  and  desired  the  party  to 
wait  while  he  ascended  a  hill  to  take  a  view  of  the  country, 
that  he  might  set  himself  right.  While  waiting  his  return, 
two  rein^deer  were  seen  running  swiftly  near  them,  pur- 
sued by  a  wolf;  but  the  latter,  on  perceiving  the  party,  fled 
awny  when  within  a  few  paces  of  the  hindmost  of  the  deer. 
On  the  return  of  the  guide,  he  said  that  he  had  discovered 
the  Copper-mine  River,  at  a  distant  part  of  the  lake ;  and 
they  immediately  proceeded  towards  it.  The  canoes  and 
•tores  were  dragged  over  the  ice,  and  passing  two  hasardouR 
nipids.  they  approached  the  Copper-mine  River.  It  was 
two  hdixlred  yunh  wide  nt  this  place,  and  the  sides  were  well 
oovon  <1  with  wood.  At  this  pince  Akaitcho  and  several  of 
the  Jiiduius  iret  them,  and  stated  that  their  companions  were 
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bebmd,  baving  placed  five  rein-deer  under  cover  for  the 
party.     These  ^^  ere  immediately  sent  for. 

Tliey  embarked  at  nine  in  the  morning  on  the2iid  of  July^ 
fknd  descendi'd  a  .succession  of  strong  rapids  ibr  three  miles. 
They  were  carried  alotig  with  rapidity,  shooting  over  large 
stones,  upon  \»liich  a  bingle  stroke  Mould  have  been  destruc- 
tive to  the  canoes,  and  were  also  in  danger  of  breaking  them, 
for  the  want  of  the  long  poles  which  lie  along  thvir  bottoms 
and  equalize  their  cargoes,  as  they  plunged  very  much,  and 
on  one  occasion  the  first  canoe  was  almost  filled  with  the 
waves.  In  one  place  the  passage  was  blocked  up  by  drift 
ice,  still  deeply  covcied  with  snow.  A  channel  for  the  ca- 
noes was  made  for  some  distance  with  the  hatchets  and  poles; 
but  on  reaching  the  more  compact  part,  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  transporting  the  canoes  and  cargoes  across  it; 
an  operation  of  much  hazard,  as  the  snow  concealed  the  nu- 
merous holes  which  the  water  had  made  in  the  ice. 

The  guide  was  again  in  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
rout,  and  the  party  rested  for  the  day  while  the  guide  and 
two  men  were  sent  to  examine  the  country.  In  the  evening 
some  of  the  hunters  arrived,  and  stated  that  it  was  reported 
the  party  had  perished  in  crossing  one  of  the  rapids. 
This  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  one  of  the  dogs  having 
two  days  before  set  off  in  pursuit  of  some  deer,  and  finding 
the  encampment  of  the  hunters,  had  joined  thrm;  and  these 
people  being  always  disposed  to  apprehensions  and  fears, 
concluded  ttiat  this  dog  had  escaped  alone.  The  consequence 
of  these  surmises  wss,  that  leaving  the  meat  they  had  coI-< 
lected,  they  set  out  for  the  place  at  which  they  supposed 
Long-legs  was  hunting,  and  the  distance  they  had  left  the 
meat  behind  was  too  great  for  tliein  to  return  and  fetch  it. 
Akaitcho  and  the  hunters  now  iliercfore  proceeded  forwards 
to  a  spot  eminent  for  the  success  w  hich  the  hunters  met  with, 
and  where  they  calculated  upon  mi  eting  with  plenty  of  deer. 

In  passing  through  the  rapids  which  they  had  crossed,  the 
boats  had  sustained  considerable  injury,  and  Captain  Frank- 
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I  in  no«r  ordered  that  in  future  no  rapid  should  be  entered  un* 
til  the  bowman  had  examined  whether  it  were  safe  to  go 
through  it,  as  otherwise  they  were  directed  to  land  and  con- 
rey  the  canoes  pver.  Having  given  these  directions,  earJy 
in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July  the  party  again  set  forward, 
«nd  on  the  same  day  passed  through  several  dangerous  rapidt, 
the  persons  in  charge  of  the  boats  taking  the  precaution, 
wherever  any  hazard  appeared,  of  landing  several  of  the  ar- 
ticles ;  yet  notwithstanding  all  their  care,  the  bark  of  one  of 
their  canoes  was  split.  The  damage  however  %vas  soon  re- 
paired. After  this  they  came  to  a  part  of  the  river  where  the 
driflt  ice  had  accumulated  so  as  to  fill  t!ie  channel,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  carry  the  cargoes  and  canoes  over  it.  In 
doing  this,  three  of  the  people  fell  through,  but  sustained  no 
other  inconvenience  than  a  thorough  wetting 

After  travelling  upwards  of  twenty  miles  they  encamped, 
and  received  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  Akaitcho  and 
his  Iiunters  had  killed  eight  inusk  oxen.  Some  of  the  party 
Mere  sent  ofTto  assist  in  brinii^ing  in  this  seasonable  supply. 

The  musk  oxen,  like  the  buffalo,  herd  together  in  bands, 
and  generally  frequent  the  barren  grounds  during  the  sum- 
mer months',  keeping  near  the  rivers,  but  retire  to  the  woods 
in  winter.  They  seem  to  be  less  watchful  than  most  other 
MJld  animals,  and  when  grazing  are  not  difficult  to  approach* 
provided  the  hunters  go  against  the  wind ;  when  two  or  three 
men  sfct  so  near  a  herd  as  to  fire  at  them  from  different 
points,  these  animals  instead  of  separating  or  running-  away* 
huddle  closer  together,  and  several  are  generally  killed;  but 
if  the  wound  is  not  mortal  they  become  enreged  and  dart  in 
the  most  furious  manner  at  the  hunters,  who  must  be  very 
dexterous  to  evade  them.  They  can  defend  themselves  by  their 
powerful  horns  against  the  wolves  and  bears,  which,  as  die 
Indians  say,  they  not  unfreq{iently  kill.  They  feed  on  tlio 
same  substance  with  the  rein-deer,  and  the  prints  of  the 
feet  of  these  two  animals  are  so  much  alike,  that  it  requires 
th«  eye  of  an  experienced  hunter  to  distinguish  them.     The 
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hunters  added  two  more  to  their  stock  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  and  as  they  had  now  more  meat  than  the  party  could 
consume  fresh,  they  delayed  their  voyage  next  day  to  dry  it. 
The  hunters  were  supplied  with  more  ammunition,  and  sent 
forward ;  but  Akaitcho,  his  brother,  and  another  Indian,  re* 
juained. 

The  officers  had  treated  Akaitcho  more  distantly  since  their 
departure  from  Point  Lake,  to  mark  their  opinion  of  his  mis- 
conduct. The  diligence  in  hunting,  however,  which  he  had 
evinced  at  this  place,  induced  them  to  receive  him  more  fa- 
miliarly when  he  came  lo  the  tent.  During  conversation  he 
endeavoured  to  excite  suspicions  against  the  Hook,  by  say- 
ing, "  I  am  aware  that  yon  coiisider  ine  the  worst  man  of  my 
nation ;  but  I  know  the  Hook  to  be  a  great  rogue,  and  I 
think  he  will  disappoint  you/' 

On  the  6th,  they  a<;ain  set  forward,  passing  through  seve- 
ral more  rapids.  On  the  following  day  they  arrived  at  the 
Hook*s encampment.  There  were  with  him  at  tbN  time  only 
three  of  the  hunters,  and  some  old  men  and  theii  families, 
the  remamderof  his  party  remaining  on  the  confines  of  Bear 
Lake.  Keskarrah,  one  of  the  guides,  had  joined  him  some 
days  previous,  as  had  his  brother  Long- legs,  and  on  meeting 
the  Hook  at  once  informed  the  captain  what  preparations  he 
had  made  in  respect  of  provisions  for  the  party.  He  said 
that  an  unusual  scarcity  ofanimals  this  season,  together  with 
thecircumstanceof  haviiin^  only  just  received  a  supply  of  am- 
munition from  Fort  Providence,  had  prevented  him  from 
collecting  the  quantity  of  meat  he  had  wished  to  do.  The 
amount,  indeed,  he  said,  is  very  small,  but  1  will  cheerfully 
give  you  what  I  have :  we  are  too  much  indebted  to  the  white 
people,  to  allow  them  to  want  food  on  our  lands,  whiUt  we 
have  any  to  give  them*  Our  families  can  live  on  fii>h  until 
we  can  procure  more  meat,  but  the  season  is  too  short  to  al- 
low of  your  delaying,  to  gain  subsistence  in  that  manner. 
He  immediately  desirad,  a!oud,  that  the  women  should  bring 
all  the  meat  they  had ;  and  «ioon  collected  sufficient  to  make 
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three  bngs  and  a  bnlfof  pcmmican,  besides  some  dried  meat 
«nd  tongues.  The  party  were  truly  delighted  by  this  prompt 
mid  cheerful  behariour,  and  would  gladly  have  rewarded  the 
kindness  of  himi^lf  and  his  companions  by  some  subitantial 
present,  but  were  Umited  bv  the  scantiness  of  their  store  to 
a  small  donation  of  fifteen  charges  of  ammunition  to  eachef 
the  chiefs;  however  they  accepted  notes  on  the  North- 
west Company,  to  be  paid  at  Fort  Providence;  and  to  these 
was  subjoinod  an  order  for  a  few  articles  of  clothing,  as  an 
additional  present. 

As  the  animals  abound,  nt  all  times,  on  the  borders  of 
Bear  Lake,  the  Hook  prtmiised  to  remain  on  the  east 
skte  of  it  until  the  month  of  November,  at  a  particO' 
lar  spot  nearest  to  the  Copprr»mtn«.  River,  from  whence 
there  ira  communication  by  a  chain  of  lakes  and  p&rtages. 
There  the  principal  deposit  of  provision  was  to  be  made  ;  but 
during  the  summer  the  hunters  were  to  be  employed  in  putt- 
ing up  supplies  of  dried  meat  at  convenient  distances,  not 
only  along  the  communication  from  this  river,  but  also  upon 
its  banks,  as  far  down  as  the  Copper  Mountain.  They  were 
also  to  place  particular  marks  to  guide  to  their  stores* 

The  confidence  manifested  by  the  Hook  in  the  assurances 
of  a  liberal  payment  for  what  supplies  he  procured,  was  highly 
pleasing*,  and  Captain  Franklin  promised  to  send  the  neces- 
sary documents  by  Mr.  Wentzel.  The  great  anxiety  also 
which  the  Hook  expressed  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
party  gave  additional  pleasure.  After  representing  the  nu- 
merous hardships  they  would  have  to  encounter  in  the  strong- 
est manner,  though  in  language  similar  to  what  had  often 
been  heard  from  Akaitcho,  be  earnestly  «>ntreated  they 
would  be  constantly  on  guard  ayainst  the  treachery  of  the  Es- 
quimaux ;  and  no  less  forcibly  desired  they  would  nut  pro- 
reed  far  along  the  coast,  as  they  dreaded  the  consequences 
of  being  exposed  to  a  tempestuous  sea  in  canoes,  and  having 
to  endure  the  cold  of  the  autumn  on  a  shore  destitute  of  fuel 
The  Hook,  having  been  an  invalid  for  several  years,  rejoiced 
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at  the  opportunity  of  consulting  Dr.  Richardson,  ivho  imme- 
diately gave  him  advice,  and  supplied  him  with  medicine. 

Proceeding  on  their  voyage,  and  passing  the  base  of  a 
range  of  hills,  and  through  several  rapids,  they  arrived  at  a 
place  which  exhibited  manifest  tokens  of  having  been  recently 
visited.  They  therefore  encamped,  and  made  a  large  fire 
as  a  signal,  which  was  answered  in  a  similar  way.  Mr. 
Wentzel  was  immediately  sent,  in  expectation  of  getting 
provisions  for  them.  On  his  return,  they  learned  that  the 
party  consisted  of  three  old  Copper  Indians,  with  their  fa- 
milies, who  had  supported  themselves  with  the  bow  and  ar- 
row since  last  autumn,  not  having  visited  Fort  Providence 
for  more  than  a  year;  and  so  successful  had  they  been,  that 
they  were  enabled  to  supply  the  party  with  upwards  of  se- 
venty pounds  of  dried  meat,  and  six  moose  skins  fit  for  mak- 
ing shoes,  which  were  the  more  valuable  as  they  were  ap« 
prehensive  of  being  barefooted  before  the  journey  could  be 
completed.  They  nov.*  came  to  a  rapid  which  had  been  the 
theme  of  discourse  with  the  Indians  for  many  days,  and  which 
they  had  described  as  impassable  in  canoes.  The  river  here 
descends  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  in  a  deep,  but  nar- 
row and  crooked  channel,  which  it  has  cut  through  the 
foot  of  a  hill  of  six  hundred  feet  high.  It  is  confined  be- 
tween perpendicular  cliffs,  resembling  stone  walls,  varying 
in  height  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  on  which 
lids  a  mass  of .  fine  sand.  The  body  of  the  river,  pent  within 
this  narrow  chasm,  dashed  furiously  round  the  projecting 
rocky  columns,  and  discharged  itself  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity  in  a  sheet  of v,foam.  The  canoes,  after  being  light- 
ened of  part  of  their  cargoes,  ran  through  this  defile  with- 
out sustaining  any  injury.  In  the  evening  the  Indians  made 
a  large  fire,  as  a  signal  to  the  Hook's  party  that  they  had 
passed  the  terrific  rapid  in  safety.  The  hunters  were  seat 
forward  to  hunt  at  the  Copper  Mountains,  under  the  super- 
iQt-?ndence  of  Adam,  the  interpreter,    who  received  strict 
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injunctions  not  to  permit  them  to  make  auv  large  fires,  lest 
thoy  should  alarm  siratrgling  parties  of  ^he  Esquimaux. 

The  latitude  of  their  situation  at  this  time  was  67  de^. 
10  min.  long.  116  dog.  2ft  min.  They  had  provisions  for  four* 
teen  days;  allhouii^li  the  weather  was  warm,  much  snow  re- 
mained on  the  muuiitains.  The  Indians,  knowing  the  course  of 
the  river  to  be  now  nothing  but  a  succession  of  rapids,  said  it 
was  useless  to  take  the  canoes  any  farther,  but  Captain  Parry 
expecting  that  circumstances  might  arise  which  would  require 
the  use  of  a  canoe,  directed  one  to  be  conveyed  with  the  party. 

.As  they  were  now  entering  the  confines  of  the  Esquimaux 
country,  the  guides  recommended  caution  in  lighting 
fires,  lest  they  should  discover  themselves,  adding  that  the 
«am»*  reason  would  lead  them  to  travel  as  much  as  possible  in 
-the  valleys,  and  to  avoid  crossing  the  tops  of  the  hills.  Large 
masses  of  ice  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  thick,  were  still  ad- 
faering  to  many  parts  of  the  bank,  indicatinp:  the  tardy  de- 
parture of  winter  from  this  inhospitable  land,  but  the  earth 
around  was  rich  with  vegetation.  In  the  evening  two  musk- 
oxen  being  seen  on  the  beach,  were  pursued  and  killed. 
Whilst  waiting  to  embark  the  meat,  the  Indians  rejoined, 
and  reported  they  had  been  attacked  by  a  bear,  which 
sprung  upon  them  whilst  they  were  conversing  together. 
His  attack  was  so  sudden  that  they  had  not  time  to  level  their 
guns  properly,  and  all  missed  except  Akaitcho,  who, 
less  confused  than  the  rest,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  shot  the 
animal  dead. 

Being  informed  that  they  were  now  within  a  short  distance 
of  those  parts  which  the  Esquimaux  always  frequent,  the 
tents  were  pitched  and  a  party  sent  forward  to  examine  the 
country.  The  remains  of  an  Esquimaux  residence  were 
visible,  and  a  watch  was  constantly  kept  to  prevent  surprise. 
The  remainder  of  the  party  slept  with  their  arms,  ready  to 
repel  every  assault ;  and  Junius  and  Aagnslus,  the  two 
Esquimaux  who  were  attached  to  the  expedition,  were  sent 
forward  to  seek  for  an  interview  with  some  of  their  nation* 
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They  were  most  desirous  of  bek^  so  employed  ;  and  cuch 
ooncealing  a  brace  of  pistolf,  in  their  dress,  and  being  pro- 
vided wiib  looking  glasses,  beads,  and  other  trinkets,  pre- 
pared to  depart.  It  was  with  much  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  Captain  Franklin  that  they  were  put  in  an  exposed  situa- 
tion; but  they  cheerfully  engaged  in  the  duty  ;  and  putting 
on  the  Esquimaux  dresses  which  had  been  prepared  for 
them,  and  receiving  directions  to  state  to  their  people  that 
the  white  men  were  desirous  of  promoting  oeace  and  recon- 
ciliation between  them  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  they 
set  forward  on  their  journey.  They  were  also  to  enquire  by 
what  passage  large  ships  might  be  sent  to  the  EsquimiiivTE. 
people.  If  possible,  he  was  to  prevail  on  some  of  the  people 
to  return  with  him :  but  if  he  found  no  inhabitants,  he  was 
to  return  without  delay.  The  Indians  were  required  at 
this  time  to  keep  within  their  encampment,  and  the  solici- 
tude for  the  welfare  of  the  two  Esquimaux  was  such  as  to 
induce  the  officers  to  ascend  a  hill  which  was  near,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  return. 

Dr.  Richardson,  having  the  first  watch,  had  gone  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill  and  remained  seated,  contemplating  tlie 
river  that  washed  the  precipice  under  his  feet,  long  after 
dusk  had  hid  distant  objects  from  his  view.  His  thoughts 
were,  perhaps,  far  distant  from  the  surrounding  scenery, 
when  he  was  roused  by  an  indistinct  noise  behind  him,  and 
on  looking  round  perceived  that  nine  white  wolves  had 
ranged  themselves  in  form  of  a  crescent,  and  were  advanc- 
ing, apparently  with  the  intention  of  driving  him  into  the 
river.  On  his  rising  up  they  halted,  and  when  he  advanced 
they  made  way  for  his  passage  down  to  the  tents.  He  had 
his  gun  in  his  hand,  but  forbore  to  fire,  lest  there  should 
be  Esquimaux  in  the  neighbourhood*  During  Mr.  Went- 
zeUs  middle  watch,  the  wolves  appeared  repeatedly  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  at  one  time  they  succeeded  in  driving 
a  deer  over  the  nrecioice     The  animal  was  stunned  by  the 
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fall,  but  recovering    itself,  iwam    across  tbe  stream,  aiid 
escaped  up  the  rirer. 

The  night  having  passed  away  without  the  return  of  either 
Junius  or  Augustus,  Captain  Franklin  resolved  to  seek  for 
them.  It  was  with  difficult}  that  they  prevailed  on  the  In- 
dians to  remain  at  the  encampment,  which  it  was  wished 
they  should  do,  to  prevent  their  being  seen  by  the  Efiqui* 
manx.  Akaitcho  was,  as  usual,  full  of  fearful  apprehen- 
sions, saying  that  Junius  and  Augustus  must  have  been 
killed,  and  that  no  doubt  the  Esquimaux  were  collecting 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  party.  After  muuh  per- 
suasion, however,  he  agreed  to  remain,  provided  Mr.  Went- 
sel  continued  with  them,  which  he  accordingly  did. 

Having  thus  far  succeeded,  the  party  proceeded  along 
the  river,  each  person  carrying  a  gun  and  a  dagger.  On 
ascending  a  hill  tot  take  a  view  of  the  country  before  them, 
to  their  great  disappointment,  no  sea  was  discernible,  but 
an  extent  of  land  bounded  by  a  range  of  hills,  quite  con- 
trary to  what  their  guides  led  them  to  expect.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  they  met  Junius,  who  was  returning  to  inform  the 
party  that  they  had  found  some  Esquimaux  tents  at  one  of 
tbe  Falls,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  people  in 
which  were  asleep ;  that  they  afterwards  spoke  to  them 
across  the  river,  and  told  them  of  the  arrival  of  some  white 
people  from  a  very  distant  part,  and  that  they  had  brought 
some  useful  articles,  to  give  (he  Esq^nmaux  in  token  of 
peace.  Junius  said  that  they  appeared  considerably  alarmed 
ut  the  information  ;  but  that  one  of  the  party  approached 
the  shore  on  the  side  where  Junius  and  Augustus  were,  and 
spake  with  the  latter,  who  was  able  to  converse  with  them 
although  there  was  some  difficulty  in  making  each  other 
understand.  After  a  few  hours  rest,  Junius  set  out  again 
to  join  Augustus,  taking  sufficient  provisions  with  him,  the 
want  of  which  had  given  occasion  to  his  present  return.  He 
was  now  accompanied  by  the  seaman  Hepburn,  who  was  t« 
follow  at  «  short  distance. 
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Soon  after  they  were  mortiGed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Indians  with  Mr.  Wentzel,  who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
restrain  them  from  following.  The  only  reason  assigned  by 
Akaitcho  for  his  conduct  was,  that  he  wished  for  a  re-as- 
surancff  of  the  captain's  promise  to  establish  peace  between 
his  nation  and  the  Esquimaux.  He  again  enforced  the 
necessity  of  their  remaining  behind,  until  the  party  had  ob- 
tained the  confidence  and  good  will  of  their  enemies.  After 
supper.  Dr.  Richardson  ascended  a  lofty  hill  about  three 
miles  from  the  encampment,  and  obtained  the  first  view  of 
the  sea ;  it  appeared  to  be  covered  with  ice.  A  large  pro- 
montory, and  its  lofty  mountains,  proved  to  be  the  land  they 
had  seen  in  the  forenoon,  and  which  had  led  them  to  believe 
the  sea  was  still  far  distant.  He  saw  the  sun  set  a  few 
minutes  before  midnight  from  the  same  elevated  situfition. 
Tt  did  not  rise  during  the  half  hour  he  remained  there,  but 
before  he  reached  the  encampment  its  rays  gilded  the  tops 
of  the  hills. 

On  the  15th  of  June  they  proceeded  on  their  journey, 
restraining  with  difficulty  the  Indians  from  accompanying 
them,  notwithstanding  Captain  Franklin  threatened  that  he 
would  withhold  the  reward  he  had  promised  them  if  they 
did  not  wait  till  he  had  prepared  the  Esquimaux  to  receive 
them.  At  noon  they  perceived  Hepburn  lying  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and  landed  immediately  to  receive  his  in- 
formation. As  he  represented  the  water  to  be  shoal  the 
whole  way  to  the  rapid  (below  which  the  Esquimaux  were) 
the  shore  party  were  directed  to  continue  their  march  to  a 
sandy  bay  at  the  head  of  the  fall,  and  there  wait  the  arrival 
of  the  canoes.  Some  of  the  men  incautiously  appeared  just 
as  Augustus  was  speaking  to  one  of  the  Esquimaux,  who 
had  again  approached  in  his  canoe,  and  was  almost  per- 
suaded to  land.  The  unfortunate  appearance  of  so  many  peo- 
ple at  this  instant,  revived  his  fears,  and  he  crossed  over  to 
the  eastern  bonk  of  the  river  and  (led  with  the  whole  of  the 
party.    They  learned  frpm  Augustus  that  this  party    con> 
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listing  of  four  men  and  aa  many  women,  hail  manifested  a 
friendly  disposition.  Two  of  the  former  were  very  tall.  The 
man  who  first  came  to  speak  (o  him,  inquired  the  number  of 
canoes  that  he  had  with  them,  expressed  himself  to  be  not 
displeased  at  their  arrival,  and  desired  him  to  caution  the 
party  not  to  attempt  running  the  rapid,  but  to  make  the  port- 
age on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Notwithstanding  this  fa< 
vourable  appearance,  the  Esquimaux  soon  after  fled  ;  but  it 
was  hoped  that  they  would  return  after  their  first  alarm  had 
subsided  ;  and  therefore  Augustus  and  Junius  were  sent 
across  the  river  to  look  for  the  runaways,  but  their  search 
was  entirely  fruitless.  They  afterwards  put  a  few  pieces  of 
iron  and  trinkets  in  their  canoes,  which  were  lying  on  the 
beach.  Several  human  skulls,  which  bore  the  marks  of  vio- 
lence, and  many  bonos  were  strewed  about  the  ground  near 
the  encampment,  and  as  the  spot  exactly  answers  the  des- 
cription given  by  Mr.  Hearne,  where  the  Chipewyans  who 
iiccompaiiied  him  had  perpetrated  the  dreadful  massacre  on 
the  Esquimaux,  no  doubt  was  made  of  this  being  the  place, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  in  its  position  as  to  latitude 
and  longitude  given  by  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  three  men  were  sent  up  the 
river  to  search  for  dried  wood  to  make  floats  for  the  nets. 
Adam  the  interpreter  was  also  dispatched  with  a  Canadian, 
to  inform  Akaitcho  of  (he  flight  of  the  Esquimaux.  Adnm 
soon  returned  in  the  utmost  consternation,  and  said  that  a 
party  of  Esquimaux  were  pursuing  the  men  who  had  been 
sent  to  collect  floats.  They  h^id  come  (piite  unawares 
upon  tho  Csquimaux  party,  which  consisted  of  six  men, 
with  their  women  and  children,  who  were  travelling  to- 
wards the  ;.''pid  with  a  considerable  number  of  dogs  curry 
iog  their  baggage.  The  women  hid  themselves  on  the  fisst 
alarm,  but  the  men  advanced,  and  stopping  at  some  distniK  e 
from  the  party,  began  to  dance  in  a  circle,  tossing  uj)  their 
bands  in  the  uir,  and  accompanying  their  motions  with  much 
$houtiug,  to  signify,  as  we  supposed,  their  desire  of  peace. 
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Neither  party  was  willing  to  approach  the  other ;  and  a( 
length  the  Esquimaux  retired  to  the  hill,  from  whence 
they  had  descended  when  first  seen.  They  proceeded  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  an  interview  with  them,  and  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill  they  found,  lying  behind  a  stone,  an  old  man 
who  was  too  infirm  ic  effect  his  escape  with  the  rest.  He 
was  much  terrified  when  Augustus  advanced,  and  prohibly 
expected  immediate  death ;  but  that  the  fatal  blow  might 
not  be  unreveiiged,  he  seized  his  spear,  and  made  a  thrust 
with  it  at  his  supposed  enemy.  Augustus,  however,  easily 
repressed  the  feeble  effort,  and  soon  calmed  his  fears  by 
presenting  him  with  some  pieces  of  iron,  and  assuring  him  of 
his  friendly  intentions.  Dr.  Richardson  and  Capt.  Franklin 
then  joined  them,  and  after  receiving  some  presents,  the 
old  man  was  quite  composed,  and  became  communicative. 
His  dialect  differed  from  that  used  by  Augustus,  but  they 
understood  each  other  tolerably  well. 

The  old  man  said  that  the  party  who  accompanied  him, 
amounted  to  seven  persons  with  their  families.  He  had 
beard,  he  said,  of  white  men  having  been  seen  by  some  of 
his  nation,  a  considerable  distance  to  the  eastward.  In 
reply  to  enquiries  addressed  to  him,  he  said  that  drift  wood 
would  be  found  along  the  coast,  that  fish  were  plentiful,  that 
seals  were  abundant ;  and  that  it  was  usual  with  his  nation  at 
this  season  to  come  into  these  parts  to  procure  salmon,  which 
were  now  abundant  ubout  the  Bloody  Fall.  He  said  his 
name  was  White  Fox  and  that  his  tribe  called  themselves  the 
Deer  Horn  Esquimaux.  He  said  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  time  for  catching  salmon  they  removed  to  the  westward, 
where  they  built  themselves  snow-houses  on  the  borders  of  a 
river.  After  this  White  Fox  proposed  to  go  to  his  store , 
but  appearing  too  infirm  to  walk  without  the  help  uf  sticks, 
Augustus  assisted  him  -,  and  when  arrived  there  he  presented 
some  dried  meat  to  each  of  the  party,  which  being  considered 
among  these  people  as  an  offer  of  peacs,  was  eaten  by  them 
although  it  was  far  from  being  sweet«    Being  given  to  un- 
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derstand  tint  the  party  wanted  provisions,  he  said   that  thej 
had  a  good  supply  of  them,  ^hich  he  would  shew  them. 

Captain  Franklin  now  communicated  to  him  that  they 
were  accompanied  by  some  Copper  Indians,  who  were  very 
desirous  to  make  peace  with  his  nation,  and  that  they  had 
requested  him  to  prevail  upon  the  Esquimaux  to  receive 
them  in  a  friendly  mcnner ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  He  should 
rejoice  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  hostility  that  existed  between 
the  nations,  and  therefore  would  most  gladly  welcome 
them."  Having  dispatched  Adam  to  inform  Akaitcho  of  this 
circumstance,  they  left  White  Fox,  in  the  hope  that  his  party 
would  rejoin  him  ;  but  as  they  had  doubts  whether  the 
young  men  would  venture  upon  coming  to  the  tents,  on  the 
old  n>°'  ^s  bare  representation,  Augustus  and  Junius  were 
sent  back  in  the  evening,  to  remain  with  him  until  they 
came,  that  they  might  fully  detail  their  intentions. 

White  Fox  was  bent  with  age,  but  appeared  to  be  about 
five  feet  ten  inches  high.  His  hands  and  feet  were  small  in 
proportion  to  his  height.  Whenever  he  received  a  present, 
he  placed  each  article  first  on  his  right  shoulder,  and  then  on 
his  left ;  and  when  he  wished  to  express  still  higher  satisfac- 
tion, he  rubbed  it  over  his  head.  He  held  hatchets,  and 
other  iro'  instruments,  in  the  highest  esteem.  On  seeing 
his  countenance  in  a  glass  for  the  first  time,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  shall  never  kill  deer  more,"  and  immediately  put  the 
mirror  down.  The  tribe  to  wh-'^h  he  belongs  repair  to  the 
sea  in  spring,  and  kill  seals ;  as  the  season  advances  they  hunt 
deer  and  musk  oxen  at  some  distance  from  the  coast.  Their 
weapon  is  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  they  get  sufficiently  nigh 
the  deer,  either  by  crawling,  or  by  leading  these  animals  by 
ranges  of  turf  towards  a  spot  where  the  archer  conceals  him- 
self. Their  bows  are  formed  of  three  pieces  of  fii";  the  cen- 
tre piece  alone  bent,  the  other  two  lying  in  th^  same  straight 
line  with  the  jowstring;  the  piecos  are  neatly  tied  together 
with  sinew.  Their  canoes  are  similar  to  those  in  Hudson's 
Straights,  but  smaller.     They  get  fish  constantly  in  the  rivers. 
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and  in  the  sea  as  soon  as  the  ice  breaks  up.  This  tribe  do 
not  make  use  of  nets,  but  are  tolerably  successful  with  the 
huuk  and  line.  Their  cooking  utepsil9  are  wade  of  pot- 
stone,  and  they  form  very  neat  dishes  of  0f,  ih^  sides  being 
made  of  thin  deal  bent  into  an  oval  form,  secured  at  the 
ends  by  sewing,  and  fitted  so  nicely  to  the  bottom  as  to  be 
perfsotly  water-tight.  They  have  also  large  spoons  made 
of  the  horns  of  the  musk  oxen. 

Akaitcho  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  it  appeared  that  he 
had  seen  the  Esqui naaux  the  day  before,  and  sought  to  bold 
correspondence  with  them  i  but  (hat  they  appeared  fearful  to 
advance.  Akaitcho  followed  them  at  n  distance,  and  sought 
to  to  surround  them  that  they  would  be  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  meeting  either  with  the  English  party,  or  with  the 
Indians.  lie  had  obtained  an  interview  with  White  Fox, 
who  at  first  manifested  a  hostile  spirit,  but  was  soon  pacified 
QO  finding  that  the  Indians  were  friendly  disposed. 

As  Junius  and  Augustus  did  not  return,  Mr.  Hood  and  a 
party  of  men  were  sent  in  search  of  them.  They  found  that 
White  Fox's  wife  had  been  with  him,  who  said  that  all  the 
Esquimaux  had  gone  to  a  distance,  where  some  of  their  peo- 
])le  were  fishing.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  party  of  Es- 
quimaux were  observed  at  a  short  distance,  but  as  soon  as  they 
saw  Captain  Franklin's  people  they  fled  with  precipitation.  On 
the  other  hand  such  fearful  apprehensions  took  hold  of  Akait- 
cho and  his  people  that  they  resolved  to  proceed  no  farther. 
Tliey  expressed  their  fears  lest  their  reteat  should  be  cut 
off;  and  although  Captain  Franklin  endeavoured  to  prevail 
on  them  to  continue,  by  ofiers  of  considerable  advantage, 
nothing  could  overcome  their  fears  ;  he  theu  requested  them 
to  wait  at  the  Copper  Mountains  for  Mr.  Wentzel  and  the 
men  who  were  to  return,  on  the  party  arriving  at  the  sea, 
which  after  much  persuasion  they  agreed  to  do,  and  then 
departed  after  promising  to  provide  a  deposit  of  provisions  at 
Fort  Enterprise,  for  the  use  of  the  party  on  their  return. 

Pierre  St.  Germain  and  Jean  EUptiste  Adam,  two  of  die 
P.  V.  21.  .      Q  Q  a 
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interpreter*!,  were  also  impressed  ivith  such  feaiTuI  appre- 
hensions for  their  safety,  that  they  solicited  to  be  discharged ; 
and  the  former  declared  that  he  had  only  engaged  to  accon)- 
pany  the  party  with  the  Indians,  and  that  therefore  wiien 
they  returned,'  he  was  also  to  be  discharged.  As,  however, 
a  written  engagement  had  been  made  with  St.  Germain,  he 
wasquickly  silenced  on  being  shewn  the  written  contract  \ihich 
he  had  entered  into.  The  assistance  which  St.  Germain  and 
Baptiste  Adam  also  were  of  in  procuring  provisions  by  hunt- 
ing were  so  important -that  their  return  would  have  exposed 
the  party  to  many  difficulties.  Notwithstanding  these  ties, 
Captain  Franklin  was  informed  that  they  meditated  the  tak- 
ing the  first  opportunity  of  quitting  the  party,  audit  was  ne- 
cessary to  watch  their  conduct  until  the  Indians  departed, 
as  they  were  in  too  much  dread  of  the  Esquimaux  to  quit 
alone.  \ 

On  the  18th  of  July,  Captain  Franklin  and  bis  compani- 
ons embarked  on  the  Copper-mine  River,  and  proceeded  to 
the  sea,  which  they  reached  in  a  few  hours.  The  Canadian 
voyagers  complained  mucli  of  the  cold,  but  they  were  amused 
with  ttieir  first  view  of  the  sea,  and  particularly  with  the 
sight  of  the  seals  that  were  swimming  about  near  the  entrance 
of  the  river  ;  but  these  sensaiiuns  gave  place  to  despondency 
before  the  evening  had  elapsiul.  They  were  terrified  at  the 
idea  of  a  voyage  through  an  icy  sea  in  bark  canoes.  They 
speculated  on  the  length  of  the  journey,  the  roughness  of 
the  waves,  the  uncertainty  of  provisions,  the  exposure  to  cold 
where  they  could  expect  no  fuel,  and  the  prospect  of  having 
to  traverse  the  barren  grounds  to  get  to  some  establishment. 
The  two  interpreters  expressed  their  apprehensions  with  the 
least  disguise,  and  again  urgently  applied  to  be  discharged  ; 
but  only  one  of  the  Canadians  made  a  similar  request.  Judg- 
ing that  the  constant  occupation  of  their  time  as  soon  as  they 
Uere  enabled  to  commence  the  voyage  would  prevent  them 
irom  conjuring  up  so  many  causes  of  fear,  and  that  familia- 
rity with  the  scenes  on  the  coast,  would  in  a  short  time  ena- 
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ble  them  to  give  scope  to  their  natural  cheerfulness,  the  ot- 
Ticers  endeavoured  to  ridicule  their  fears,  and  happily  suc- 
ceeded for  the  present.  The  manner  in  nvhich  Hepburn 
viewed  the  element  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  make  them  ashamed  of  their 
fears. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  Dr.  Richardson,  accompa- 
nied by  Augustus,  paid  another  visit  to  White  Fox,  to  see  if 
he  could  obtain  any  additional  information  respecting  the 
country  to  the  eastward ;  but  he  was  disappointed  at  finding 
that  his  affrighted  family  had  not  yet  rejoined  him,  and  the 
oM  man  could  add  nothing  to  his  former  communication. 
Dr.  Richardson  remarked  that  he  had  a  great  dislike  to  men- 
tioning the  name  of  a  river  to  the  westward,  and  also  of  his 
tribe.  He  attempted  to  persuade  Augustus  to  remain  with 
him,  and  oflfered  him  one  of  his  daughters  for  a  wife.  These 
Esquimaux  strike  fire  with  two  stones,  catching  the  sparks 
in  the  down  of  the  catkins  of  a  willow. 

Mr.  Wentzel  and  some  others  of  the  party  being  to  return 
from  this  place.  Captain  Franklin  made  up  a  packet  to  be 
conveyed  by  them  to  Eiiglunil.  Those  who  were  to  remain 
with  him  consisted  uf  twenty  persons,  including  officers.  The 
course  which  they  would  probably  pursue,  was  drawn  out 
and  laid  before  Mr.  Wentzel,  and  he  was  requested  to  require 
the  Indians  to  provide  a  supply  of  dried  provisions  at  Fort 
Enterprise  as  early  in  the  winter  as  they  could  ;  that  in  case 
the  party  were  prevented  Oy  the  severity  of  the  weather  from 
returning  by  the  Cupper-mine  River,  and  were  compelled 
to  travel  across  the  country,  they  might  be  sure  of  a  sufii- 
cient  supply  at  Fort  Enterprise.  In  case  the  Indians  should 
be  in  want  of  ammunition,  he  was  desired  to  obtain  a  sup- 
ply from  Fort  Providence  or  some  other  port,  and  to  send 
it  to  the  Indians  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  occasion  of 
excuse  on  their  part.  Mr.  Wentzel  was  also  to  leave  a  letter 
at  Fort  Enterprise  with  information  where  the  Indians  would 
hunt  in  the  months  of  September  and  October.     He  was  also 
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furnished  tfrltli  tt  Vii  of  the  Stores  th<it  had  h6^  prdmtfed  «6^ 
Akaitchd  dUd  l^is  party  as  a  remuneration  for  thdr  s«rvioef^> 
as  xveW  as  V^ith  an  official  request  to  the  Norths  wnt  CdtD^. 
p^ny  that  theS6  ^bds  Might  be  paid  to  tfai^tn  on  tti«lr  next 
visit  to  Fort  Providence,  whieli  they  exp«ct4sd  t6  ikiake  ia> 
the  latter  part  of  November. 

If  Mr.  W^ntz^l  ra6i  tfie  Hook^  or  any  of  his  pttrty^  he 
\^as  instructed  to  assure  theib  that  h6  was  provided  with  the 
necessary  duciiincnts  to  get  them  payment  for  a^y  meat  they 
L^hould  provide ;  alid  toaciqiiaint  them,  that  Captain  Frank*' 
lin  fully  reived  on  their  fulfilling  ^Tery  part  of  the  agreement- 
they  had  luad^.  Whenever  the  Indians,  whom  he  was  to- 
join  at  the  Copi^er  Mountains,  killed  any  animals  on  iheit 
way  to  Fort  Enterprise,  he  was  requested  to  put  in  store  what*^ 
over  meat  Couhl  be  spared,  placing  Conspicuous  marks  to: 
guide  to  them.  VV^hen  Mr.  Wentfeers  party  had  bem  sup* 
pliL^d  ti'ith  ainmunitiun,  the  remaining  stock  consiBted  of  one 
(housiiiid  bulls,  and  rather  more  than  the  requisite  proportion 
of  puWdcr.  A  bag  of  small  shot  was  missing,  and  it  waS  af- 
terwni  lis  dii^covered  that  the  Canadians  had  secreted alld  dis4 
tributcd  it  among  thetinSelves,  in  older  that  when  provision 
should  become  scarce,  they  might  privately  procure  dueks 
and  geese,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  shoring  them  with  the 
officers.  The  situation  of  the  encampment  was  ascertained 
to  h-e  latitude  67»  4T  60"  north,  longitude  115"  8tf  49^  west. 
Th6  travelling  distance  from  Fort  Enterprise  to  the  north 
of  Oupper-mine  River,  is  about  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  iriles.  The  canves  and  baggage  were  dragged  over 
i:ti6vv  ahd  iCe  for  one  hnndred  and  seventeen  miles  of  this 
distance.  » 

On  the  21sf,  the  party  embarked  on  the  Arctic  Sea.  They 
h&d  with  them  ])ruvi$ion  for  only  a  fortnight^s  consumption, 
with  very  doubtful  prospects  as  to  their  future  supplies.  Ttiey 
ahortly  after  landed  on  an  ishuul  which  showed  that  it  hud 
been  visited  by  the  Esquimau)(.  There  was  a  qoautity  of 
Hshing  implements,  and  also  many  skins  of  the  seals,  musk- 
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ox,  and  rein-deer.  Theire  w«i^e  t\M  Viit'iuUil  kiikds  ot  cook- 
ing iniplementii,  and  Va^ik^  dtheir  Aftict^a  whibh  AppfiAt^d  to 
be  manufictui^ed  with  gredt  ittgeiiuity,  thb  used  of  which 
could  not  be  undtirstood.  As  they  approached  they  found  the 
coast  well  covered  with  vegetation,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  drift  vrood  was  found  upon  the  beach.  They  made  a 
riin  of  nearly  forty  miles  lilong  the  coast  in  ati  eastern  direc- 
tion) and  were  full  of  spirits  at  the  progress  they  made.  In 
the  evening  they  landed,  and  passed  the  night  on  shore. 

On  the  22nd,  they  dgain  set  forwards  in  their  canoes,  sail- 
ing along  the  coast  to  the  eastward,  and  making  their  way 
through  various  detached  pieces  of  ice,  in  which  they  found 
themselves  often  exposed  to  dangers.  According  as  the 
wind  blew  over  the  ice  or  from  the  land,  they  found  a  great 
difference  in  the  temoperature  of  the  air.  They  noticed  many 
geese  and  ducks  and  a  few  deer.  On  the  23rd,  the  wind 
having  blown  from  the  land  during  the  night,  the  ice  was 
cleared  away  from  the  coust,  and  they  again  proceeded  on 
their  Voyfcge ;  but  the  whul  after  a  short  time  becoming  ad* 
verse,  they  were  obliged  to  land,  and  taking  the  opportunity 
of  usiAg  their  Deis,  they  Cftught  a  few  fish.  On  ascending  a 
cliff  to  take  a  view  of  the  sen,  the  ice  also  appeared  to  have 
been  driven  around  them  in  all  directions.  On  observation 
their  latitude  was  ^  42f  north,  and  their  longitude  112P  3{f 
west.  On  the  24th  (hey  saw  indications  that  some  Esqui- 
maux had  recently  been  in  that  neighbourhood. 

On  the  25th  they  embarked  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  paddled  against  a  cold  breeze,  until  the  spreading  of  a 
thick  fog  compelled  them  to  land.  The  rocks  here  consisted 
of  a  beautiful  rttixlure  of  red  and  grey  granite,  traversed 
from  north  to  south  by  veins  of  red  felspar,  which  were 
crossed  in  various  directions  by  smaller,  veins  filled  with  the 
same  substance.  At  noon  the  wind  coating  from  a  favoura- 
ble quarter,  they  Were  tempted  to  proceed,  although  the  fog 
was  unabated.  Just  as  they  were  endeavouring  to  double 
;t  bold  cape,  the  fog  partially  cleared  aviiy,  and  allowed  un 
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imperfect  view  of  a  chain  of  idands  on  the  outside,  and  of 
much  heavy  Ice  wjiioh  was  pressing  down.  The  coast  near 
them  was  so  extremely  steep  and  rugged  that  no  landing  of 
the  cargoes  could  be  effected,  and  they  were  preserved  only 
by  some  men  ji^mping  on  the  recks,  and  thrusting  the  ice  off 
with  poles.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  continue  alo^ig 
this  dreary  shore,  seeking  a  channel  between  the  different 
masses  of  ice  which  had  accumulated  at  the  various  points. 
In  this  operation  both  the  canoes  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  crushed  by  the  ice,  which  was  now  tossed  about  by 
the  waves  that  the  gale  had  excited.  They  effected  a  pas- 
sage, however,  and  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  landed  at  the 
entrance  of  what  they  named  Detention  Harbour,  having 
come  twenty-eight  miles.  An  old  Esquimaux  encampment 
was  traced  on  this  spot;  and  an  ice  chisel,  a  copper  knife, 
and  a  small  iron  knife,  were  found  under  the  turf. 

On  the  26th  they  embarked  at  four  o*clock  in  the  morning 
and  attempted  to  force  a  passage,  when  the  first  canoe  got 
enclosed,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  a  very  perilous  si- 
tuation ;  the  pieces  of  ice,  crowded  together  by  the  action  of 
the  current  and  wind,  pressing  strongly  against  its  feeble 
sides.  A  partial  openin<r,  however,  occurring,  they  landed 
without  having  sustained  any  serious  injury.  Two  men  were 
then  sent  round  the  bay,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  instead 
of  having  entered  a  narrow  passage  between  an  island  and 
the  main,  they  were  at  the  mouth  of  an  harbour,  having  an  is- 
luiid  at  its  entrance  ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  return  by 
the  way  tliey  came,  and  get  round  a  point  to  the  northward. 
'IMiis  was,  however,  impracticable,  the  channel  being  blocked 
u|>  hy  (Irii't  ice ;  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  release  except 
by  a  change  of  the  wind.  In  the  afternoon  the  weather 
cledred  up,  and  several  men  went  hunting,  but  were  unsuc- 
cessful. 

On  the  morning  of  the  37th,  the  ice  remaining  stationary, 
they  carried  the  canoes  and  cargoes  about  a  mile  end  a  hajif 
across  a  point  of  huul  that  formed  the  east  side  of  the  buy  ; 
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but  the  ice  was  not  more  favourable  there  than  at  the  plsioe 
they  had  left.  It  consiste«i  of  small  pieces  closely  packed 
together  by  the  wind,  extending  along  the  shot ;;,  but  leaving 
a  clear  passage  beyond  a  chain  of  islands  with  which  the  whole 
of  this  coast  is  girt. 

*    As   the   ice   continued  in  the  same  state  the  following 
day,  several  of  the  men  were  sent  out  to  hunt ;  and  one  of 
them  fired  no  less  than  four  times  at  deer,  but  unfortunately 
without  success.     It  was  satisfactory,  however,  to  ascertain 
that  the  country  was  not  destitute  of  animals.     They  had  the 
mortification  to  discover  that  two  of  the  bags  of  pemmican, 
which  was  their  principal  reliance,  had  become  mouldy  by 
wet.     The  beef  too  had  been  so  badly  cured,  as  to  be  scarce- 
ly eatable,  through  their  having  been  compelled,  from  haste, 
to  dry  it  by  fire  instead  of  the  sun.     It  was  not,  however, 
the  quality  of  the  provision  that  gave  them  uneasiness,  but 
its  diminution,  and  the  utter  incapacity  to  obtain  any  addi- 
tion.    Seals  were  the  only  animals  seen  at  this  place,  and 
these  they  could  never  approach.     There  was  a  sharp  frost 
in  the  night,  which  formed  a  pretty  thick  crust  of  ice  in  a  ket- 
tle of  water  that  stood  in  the  tents ;  and  for  several  nights 
thin  films  of  ice  appeared  on  the  salt  water  amongst  the  cakes 
of  stream  ice.     Notwithstanding  this  state  of  temperature, 
they  were  tormented  by  swarms  of  rousqditoes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  party  attended  divine  ser- 
vice. About  noon  the  party  embarked,  having  consumed  all 
the  fuel  within  reach.  The  wind  came  oflT  the  land  just  as 
the  canoes  had  started,  and  they  determined  on  attempting 
to  force  a  passage  along  the  shore ;  in  which  they  succeeded, 
after  seven  hours'  labour  and  much  hazard  to  the  vessels. 
The  ice  lay  so  close  that  the  crews  disembarked  on  it,  and 
eflPected  a  passage  by  bearing  against  the  pieces  with  their 
poles ;  but  in  conducting  the  canoes  through  the  narrow  chan- 
nels thus  formed,  the  greatest  care  was  requisite,  to  prevent 
tli|»  sharp  projecting  points  from  breaking  the  bark.    They 
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iortunniely  received  no  material  injury,  though  they  were 
split  in  two  places. 

At  the  diitanoe  of  three  miles,  they  came  to  the  entrance 
of  a  deep  bay,  whose  bottom  was  filled  by  a  body  of  ice  so 
compact  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  a  passage  through'  it ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  traverse  across  its  mouth  was 
attended  with  much  danger,  from  the  approach  of  a  large 
field  of  ice,  which  was  driving  down  before  the  wind.  The 
dread  of  detention,  however,  induced  them  to  proceed,  and  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  they  landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  'where 
they  halted  to  repair  the  canoes  and  to  dine. 

On  the  30th  they  breakfasted  on  a  small  deer  which  St, 
Germain  had  killed  ;  and  sent  men  in  pursuit  of  some  others 
iu  sight,  but  with  which  they  did  not  come  up.    Re-embark- 
ing, they  passed  a  river  without  perceiving  it.    Their  stock 
of  provision  being  now  reduced  tu  eight  days'  consumption,  it 
bad  become  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  obtain  a  sup- 
ply ;  and  as  they  had  learned  from  White  Fox  that  the  Es- 
quimaux frequent  the  rivers  at  this  season.  Captain  Frank- 
lin determined  on  seeking  a  communication  with  them  here, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief  for  their  present  wants,  or 
even  shelter  for  the  winter,  if  the  season  should  prevent  re- 
turning either  to  the  Hook^j  party,  or  Fort  Enterprise ;  and 
he  was  the  more  induced  to  take  this  step  at  this  time,  as 
several  deer  had  been  seen,  and  the  river  ap)>eared  good  for 
fishing.     Augustus,  Junius,  and  Hepburn,  were  therefore 
furnished  with  necessary  presents,  and  desired  to  go  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  as  far  (hey  could,  on  the  following  day, 
in  search  of  the  natives,  to  obtain  provision  and  leather,  as 
well  as  information  respecting  the  coast. 

Having  dispatched  Hepburn  and  the  Esquimaux,  others 
of  the  party  were  employed  in  setting  the  nets.  They  met 
however  with  but  little  succeBS  in  fishing,  as  they  caught  only 
pne  salmon  and  five  small  fish.  The  hunters,  who  hf*4  been 
sent  out  to  procure  provision,  returned  the  next  day,  bring- 
ing in  two  small  deer  and  a  bear,  and  shortly  after  another 
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iiunlcr  brought  in  a  deer.  The  party  who  bad  been  sent  to 
look  for  the  Esquimaux  aUo  returned,  not  having  met  with 
any  persons  on  their  journey. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  party  proceeded  down  the  iolet, 
and  afterwards  running  along  the  eastern  shore,  rounded  a 
point  of  land  which  th«y  named  Point  Wollaston,  and  then 
opened  on  an  extensive  sheet  of  water.    Approaching  a  small 
island,  they  entered  a  bay  and  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
shore.     Being  confined  the  following  day  by  the  rising  of  a 
strong  gale  of  wind,  the  hunters  were  sent  out,  while  sok^e 
of  the  officers  walked  to  the  top  of  some  hills  to  take  a  view 
of  their  situation,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  amid  a 
•cluster  of  islands  or  near  the  continen',  the  broken  appear- 
ance  of  the  land  rendering  the  circumstance  doubtful  whe- 
ther they  were  skirting  the  shores  of  the  sea,  or  proceeding 
through  a  large  inlet.     Under  these  impressions  they  often 
landed  and  iscended  the  highest  hills  to  ascertain  their  situ- 
ation.   After  continuing  their  voyage  until  the  5th,  they  had 
the  mortification  to  find  the  inlet  terminated  in  a  small  river; 
and  sailing  back  to  the  opposite  shore,  were  until  the  10th 
of  August  before  they  again  entered  upon  the  open  sea.     In 
the  course  of  their  progress  through  this  inlet,  Junius  killed 
a  musk*ox,  and  others  of  the  party  killed  two  bears,  and  a 
few  lean  deer.     The  bears  were  fat  and  in  good  condition, 
and  the  Canadian  voyagers,  who  had  been  disposed  to  com- 
plain from  the  fear  of  a  scantiness   of  food,  were  highly 
pleased  at  feeding  on  the  fat  meat  of  the  bear. 

On  the  11th  they  rounded  a  point  which  was  named  Point 
Everitt,  and  then  encountered  a  strong  breeze  and  heavy 
swell,  which  by  causing  the  canoes  to  pitch  very  much,  greatly 
impeded  their  progress.  Some  deer  being  seen  grazing 
in  a  valley  near  the  beach,  they  landed  and  sent  St.  Ger- 
main and  Adam  in  pursuit  of  them,  who  soon  killed  three, 
which  were  very  small  and  lean.  Their  appearance,  how- 
ever, quite  revived  the  spirits  of  the  men,  who  had  suspected 
that  the  deer  had  retired  to  the  woods.    Resuming  the 
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voyage  after  noon,  they  proceeded  along  the  coast,  whioli  ra 
fringed  by  isbuds }  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  entered 
another  bay,  where  they  wereforsometimeinvoWedin  difficul- 
ties by  the  intricacy  of  the  passages ;  but  having  cleared  them 
in  the  afternoon,  they  encamped  near  the  northern  entrance 
of  the  bay,  at  a  spot  which  had  recently  been  visited  by  a 
smuli  party  of  Esquimaux,  as  the  remains  of  some  eggs  con- 
taining young  were  lying  beside  some  half-burnt  wood. 
There  were  also  several  piles  of  stones  put  up  by  them. 

Embarkini^  at  four  on  the  morning  of  the  12ih,  they  pro- 
ceeded-against  afresh  piercing  north-east  wind,  which  raided 
the  waves  to  a  height  that  quite  terrified  some  of  the  people, 
accustomed  only  to  the  navigation  of  rivers  and  lakes.  They 
resolved,  however,  to  persevere,  feeling  that  the  short  sea^ 
son  for  operations  was  hastening  away ;  but  after  rounding 
Cape  Crokei\  the  wind  became  so  strong  that  they  could  pro- 
ceed no  farther,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  On  the  fol- 
lUWing  day  a  paddle  was  found,  which  Augustus,  on  exami- 
niltion,  declared  to  be  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  White 
Goose  Esquimaux,  a  tribe  with  whom  his  countrymen  had 
had  some  trading  communication*  Some  articles  lieft  by  them 
attracted  attention;  they  found  a  winter  sledge  raised  Upon 
ibur  stones,  with  some  snow-shovels,  a  small  piece  of  whale- 
bone, an  ice-chisel,  a  knife,  and  some  beads. 

Most  of  the  head-lands  they  now  visited  shewed  thttt  the 
Esquimaux  had  been  upon  them.  On  the  l^th  they  saw 
some  geese  and  swans,  and  also  several  deer,  but  the  coun- 
try being  open  they  easily  escaped.  In  the  evening,  after  the 
tents  were  pitched,  Mr.  Back  stated  that  the  canoes  were 
materially  damaged.  On  examination  it  appeared  that  fif> 
teen  timbers  of  one  of  the  canoes  were  brokeuj  and  that  the 
others  were  so  loose  in  the  frame,  that  there  wtts  danger  of 
the  bark  separating  if  exposed  to  a  heavy  seiei,  Distressing 
as  were  these  oireumstances,  they  gave  leSiS  paltk  thatt  the 
discovery  that  the  toyagers,  wh<»  bad  hitherto  dispUyed  a 
courage  beyond  ex|>«ictAtiott,  new  f^  sterioua  appreheilsions 
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fur  tkeir  Mfety,  wlAeh  to  po^pcMed  tbeir  minds  that  (hey  were 
Kot  rMtniiQeU  nww^  by  ^e  pr«9«nce  of  tbeir  officers  from  ex- 
pretting  tb^ai.  Tfa^r  f«srs  b^d  been  principally  excited  by 
the  interpreters,  St*  Giermain  «iid  Adam,  who  frona  the  out- 
set had  foreboded  every  calamity. 

The  atroog  breeius  whiph  now  prevailed  and  other  ciroum- 
stances  iodioated  ilhat  the  winter  was  fast  setting  in,  and  se- 
vere weather  w«a  to  be  expected.  Destitute  as  the  country 
waaof  fuel^  and  rpdueed  gs  their  stock  of  provision  now  was 
to  about  thvee  days  consumption,  it  became  the  duty  of  Cap- 
tain Franklin  to  be  careful  for  the  safety  of  his  people. 
Though  rein-deer  were  seen,  they  could  not  be  easily  ap* 
preached  on  the  level  shores  they  were  now  coasting,  besides 
it  was  to  be  apprehended  they  would  soon  migrate  to  the 
aoutli.  It  wan  evident  that  the  time  spent  in  exploring  the 
iounda  and  inlets  bad  precluded  the  hope  of  reaching  Re- 
pulae  Bay,  which  at  the  outset  of  the  voyage  they  had  fondly 
oheriabed  ;  and  it  vim  equally  obvious  that  as  (he  distance 
from  any  of  the  trading  establishments  would  increase  as  they 
proceeded, the  hazardous  traverse  across  the  barren  grounds, 
which  they  would  haye  to  make,  if  compelled  to  abandon 
the  canoes  VPPQ  ^oy  part  of  the  coast,  would  become  greater. 

On  stating  tp  the  officers  his  sentiments  on  (hese  points, 
their  opinions  coincided  with  his  own.  All  were  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  putting  a  speedy  termination  to  thenr  voy- 
age, as  a  hope  of  meetinj;  the  Esquimaux  and  of  their 
procuring  provision  from  them,  could  now  scarcely  be  re- 
tained ;  but  yet  all  were  desirous  of  proceeding,  until  the 
land  should  be  seen  trending  again  to  the  eastward.  As  it 
was  needful,  however,  at  all  events,  to  set  a  limit  to  their 
voyage,  it  was  determined  to  return  in  the  course  of  four 
days,  unless  they  should  meet  the  Esquimaux,  and  be  ena- 
bled to  make  some  arrangement  for  passing  the  winter  with 
them.  This  communication  was  joyfully  received  by  the  men, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  industry  of  the  hunters  being  thus 
excited,  (hoy  should  be  able  (o  add  to  their  stock  of  provision. 
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On  tlie  IGtIi  of  August  they  paddled  along  the  coast  for 
several  miles,  until  at  length  a  thick  fog  compelled  them  to 
lund  on  a  point  of  land  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Slate 
Clay  Point.  At  this  place  they  found  marks  of  its  having 
been  visited  by  the  Esquimaux,  although  none  vrere  now  to 
be  seen.  A  human  skull  was  also-found  set  up  on  a  conspi- 
cuous part.  Continuing  their  progress  along  the  coast,  they 
passed  a  deep  bay,  and  rounding  a  point  of  land  which  they 
named  Cape  Flinders,  proceeded  northward,  with  an  open 
sea,  quite  clear  of  islands.  This  view  of  the  great  eX' 
panse  of  waters  excited  great  astonishment  in  the  Canadian 
voyagers,  who  had  not  before  obtained  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  ocean. 

They  continued  their.course  along  the  coast  until  evening, 
when  a  change  in  the  wind  and  a  threatening  thunder  squall 
caused  them  io  encamp  ;  but  the  water  was  so  shallow,  that 
they  found  some  difficulty  in  approaching  the  shore.  Large 
pieces  of  drift  wood  evidenced  that  they  had  finally  escaped 
from  the  bays.  Their  teuis  were  scarcely  pitched  before  they 
were  assailed  by  a  heavy  squall  and  rain,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  violent  gale  from  west-north-west,  which  thrice 
overset  the  tents  during  the  night.  The  wind  blew  with 
equal  violence  on  the  following  day,  and  the  sea  rolled  furi- 
ously upon  the  beach.  The  Canadians  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  efiVtjt  of  a  storm  upon  the  sea ;  and 
the  sight  increased  their  desire  of  quitting  it. 

The  hunters  were  sent  out,  and  saw  many  deer,  but  the 
flatness  of  ihe  country  defeated  their  attempts  to  approach 
them  ;  they  brought,  however,  a  few  unfledged  geese.  As 
there  was  no  appearance  of  increasing  their  stock  of  provi- 
sion, the  allowance  was  limited  to  a  handful  of  pemmican,and 
a  small  portion  of  portable  soup  to  each  man  per  day.  The 
latitude  was  b'b*  18'  N.,  longitude  IKf  &  W, 

On  August  18th  the  stormy  weather  and  sea  continuing, 
there  was  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  embark.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Back,  and  Captain  Frunkliii,  therefore,  set  out 
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on  fuot  o  discover  whether  the  land  within  a  day*8  march  in- 
ulined  more  to  the  east.  They  went  from  ten  to  twehe  milei 
along  the  coast,  which  continued  flat,  and  liept  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  encampment.  The  must  distant  land  had  the 
name  beuring  north-north-cast,  and  appeared  like  two  is- 
lands, which  was  estimated  to  be  six  or  seven  miles  oflf;  tlie 
ihure  on  their  side  seemingly  trended  more  to  the  east,  so  that 
it  is  probable  Point  Turnagain,  for  so  this  spot  was  named, 
forms  the  pitch  of  a  low  flat  cape. 

Augustus  killed  a  deer  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  men  were 
not  able  to  find  it.  The  hunters  found  the  burrows  of  a  num- 
ber of  white  foxes,  and  Hepburn  tiilled  one  of  those  ani- 
mals, which  proved  excellent  eating:,  equal  to  the  young 
geese,  with  which  it  was  boiled,  and  far  superior  to  the  lean 
deer  upon  the  coast.  Large  flocks  of  geese  passed  over  the 
tents,  flying  to  the  southward.  The  lowest  temperature  to- 
day was  dS^. 

Though  Point  Turnagain  U  only  six  degrees  and  a  half  to 
the  east  of  (he  mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  River,  they  sailed, 
in  tracing  the  deeply  indented  const,  live  hundred  and  fifty- 
flve  geographic  miles,  which  is  little  less  than  the  direct  di«i- 
tance  between  the  Copper  mine  River  and  Repulse  Bay. 
Having  extended  his  voyage  to  the  utmost  limits  which  the 
season  and  circumstances  would  admit,  Captain  Franklin 
now  contemplated  his  return.  To  have  attempted  to  proceed 
would  have  been  to  have  put  the  lives  of  the  people  under 
his  charge  to  the  greatest  hazard.  With  scarcely  any  provi- 
sions, and  failing  of  all  intercour^te  with  the  Esquimaux,  it 
would  have  been  an  unjustifiable  circum^lance  to  delay  any 
longer  their  return.  It  therefore  became  a  matter  of  deep 
importance  to  determine  by  what  rout  they  should  proceed. 
His  original  intention  had  been  to  return  by  the  Cupper- 
mine  River,  and  in  pursuance  of  arrani>'en^ents  with  the  Hook 
to  travel  to  Slave  Lake,  through  the  line  of  woods  extending 
thither  by  the  Great  Bear  and  Martin  Lnkf^s;  but  the  scanty 
stock  of  their  provision  and  the  length  of  thr  voyage  rendered 
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it  necessary  to  i»ake  for  a  nearer  place.  They  had  fbuH# 
that  the  ooiyntryj,  in  the  directiun  of  the  Copper- mine  River,, 
would  not  supply  their  wants,  and  this  it  seemed  probable 
would  now  be  still  more  the  case  at  this  advanced  season ;  and 
they  had  U>  expect  the  frequent  recurrence  of  gales,  wh^cli' 
would  cause  great  detention,  if  not  danger,  in  proceeding 
along  that  very  rocky  part  of  the  coast.  He  determined,, 
therefore,  to  make  at  once  for  Arctic  Sound,  where  they 
had  found  the  animals  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  place; 
and  entering  Hood's  River,  to  advance  up  that  stream  as 
far  as  it  was  navigable,  and  then  to  construct  smi^M  canoes 
out  of  the  materials  of  the  larger  ones,  which  could  be  car- 
ried in  crossing  the  barren  grounds  to  Fort  Enterprise.  They 
remained  at  their  encampment  until  the  22nd,  and  during 
their  stay,  Junius,  Belanger,  and  Michel  were  sent  to  search 
for  a  deer  which  had  been  killed. 

Junius  returned  in  the  evening,  bringing  partof  the  meat,  but 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  weather,  his  companions  parted 
from  him  and  did  not  make  their  appearance.  Divine  ser- 
vice was  read.  On  the  20th  they  were  presented  with  the 
most  chilling  prospect,  the  small  pools  of  water  being  fro- 
zen over,  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  and  the  thermome- 
tjr  at  the  freezing  pel  at  at  mid-day.  Flights  of  geese  were 
passing  to  the  southward.  The  wind,  however,  was  mode- 
rate, having  changed  to  the  eastward.  Considerable  anxi- 
ety now  prevailing  respecting  Belanger  and  Michel,  others 
were  sent  out  to  look  for  them.  The  search  was  successful, 
and  they  all  returned  in  the  evening.  The  stragglers  were 
much  fatigued,  and  had  suffered  severely  from  the  cold, 
one  of  them  having  his  thighs  frozen,  and  wh^t  under  pre- 
sent circumstances  was  roost  grievous,  they  had  thrown  away 
all  the  meat.  The  wind  during  the  night  returned  to  the 
north-west  quarter,  blew  more  violently  ih&never,  ao^  raised 
a  very  turbulent  sea,  the  snow  remained  on  tlie  ground,  anil 
the  small  pools  were  frozen.  The  hunters  were  sent  out, 
but  they   returned  after  a  fatiguing  day*8  march  without 
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having^  seen  any  animals^  and  they  made  a  scanty  meal  off  a 
handful  of  pemmieaDj  after  which  only  half  a  bag  remained. 
Cheered  by  the  prospect  of  returning,  the  men  shewed  the 
utmost  alacrity  on  embavking;  and,  paddKtig  with  unusual 
-vigour,  they  crossed  Riley's  and  Walker's  Bays,  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  before  noon,  when  they  landed  oit  Slate- 
Clay  Point,  as  the  wind  had  freshened  too  much  lb  peimit 
them  to  continue  the  voyage.  The  whole  party  went  to  hunt, 
but  returned  without  success  in  the  evening,  drenched  with 
the  heavy  rain  which  commenced  soon  after  they  had  set  6ut. 
Several  deer  were  seen,  but  could  not  be  approached  in 
this  naked  country ;  and  as  their  stock  of  p6mmican  did  not 
admit  of  serving  out  two  meals,  they  went  d?nnerless  to  bed. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  this  Expedition  left  Point 
Turnagain  on  August  22nd,  on  the  same  day  that  Captaitt 
Parry  sailed  out  of  Repulse  Bay.  The  parties  trere  then 
distant  from  each  other  539  miles. 

A  severe  frost  caused  them  to  pass  a  comfortless  Aigbt  on 
the  23rd,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  they  launched  out 
to  make  a  traverse  of  fifteen  miles  across  Mehille  Sound, 
before  a  strong  wind  and  heavy  sea.  The  privation  of  food 
under  which  the  voyagers  were  then  labouring  absorbed 
every  other  terror,  otherwise  the  most  powerful  persuasion 
could  not  have  induced,  them  to  attempt  such  a  traverse.  IC 
was  with  t^e  utmost  difficulty  that  the  catioes  tvere  kept  from 
turning  their  broadsides  to  the  waves,  though  they  Sometimes 
steered  with  all  th6  paddles.  One  of  them  narrowly  escaped 
being  overset  by  this  ace  ident,  which  occurred  in  a  mid-chan- 
nel, where  i\te  waves  were  sb  high  that  the  mast-head  of  one 
canoe  was  often  hid  firom  the  other,  though  it  ytM  asAWng 
withii^  bail. 

On  the  24th  they  crossed  the  entrance  of  the  bay^  ivhi'ch 
had  before  taken  them  89  many  days  in  sailing  up,  si^d'  landed! 
on  an  island  near  the'  opposite  sholr^.  Some  deer  beings  S6eii ' 
on  the  beach,  the  hnntefs  went  ki  pursuit  of  thetn,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  killiag  three  feiiiale8>  which  enabled  them  to  lave 
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their  last  remaining  meal  of  pemmican.  They  saw  also  some 
fresh  tracks  of  musk-oxen  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream 
vrhich  flowed  into  a  lake  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  These 
animals  must  have  crossed  a  channel  at  least  three  miles 
wide,  to  reach  the  nearest  of  these  islands.  On  the  25th 
the  hunters  killed  two  deer,  which  relieved  them  from  ap- 
prehension of  immediate  want  of  food.  From  the  deer  assem- 
bling at  this  time  in  numbers  on  the  islands  nearest  to  the 
coast,  it  was  conjectured  that  they  were  about  to  retire  to 
the  main  shore.  Those  they  saw  were  generally  females  with 
their  young,  and  all  of  them  very  lean. 

Leaving  this  island  they  entered  Hood*s  River,  which 
they  ascended  as  high  as  the  first  rapid  and  encamped.  Here 
terminated  their  voyage  on  the  Arctic  Sea,  during  which 
they  had  gone  over  six  hundred  and  fifty  geographical  miles. 
The  Canadian  voyagers  could  not  restrain  their  joy  at  having 
turned  their  backs  on  the  sea,  and  passed  the  evening  in 
talking  over  their  past  adventures  with  much  humour  and  no 
little  exaggeration.  The  consideration  that  the  moit  painful, 
and  certainly  the  most  hazardous  part  of  the  journey,  was  yet 
to  come,  did  not  depress  their  spirits  at  all.  It  is  due  to 
their  character  to  mention  that  they  displayed  much  courage 
in  encountering  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  magnified  to  them 
by  their  novelty. 

On  leaving  their  encampment  on  the  26tn  of  August,  an 
assortment  of  iron  materials,  beads,  looking-glasses,  and 
other  articles,  were  put  up  in  a  conspicuous  situation  for  the 
Esquimaux,  and  the  English  Union  was  planted  on  the  lof- 
tiest sand-hill,  where  it  might  be  seen  by  any  ships  passing 
in  the  offing.  Here  also  was  deposited,  in  a  tin  box,  a 
letter  containing  an  outline  of  the  proceedings,  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  principal  places,  and  the  course  they 
intended  to  pursue  towards  Slave  Lake.  Embarking  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  they  proceeded  up  the  river  which  is 
full  of  sandy  shoals,  but  sufficiently  deep  for  canoes  in  the 
channels.    It  is  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  yards 
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Vvide,  and  boundeil  by  high  and  steep  banks  of  clay.      Bealr 
and  deer  tracks  had  been  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  when  they  were  here  before,  but  not  a  single  recent 
one  was  to  be  seen  at  this  time.     Credit,  however,  killed  a 
small  deer  at  some  distance  inland,  which,  with  the  addition 
of  berries,  furnished  a  delightful  repast.     The  weather  was 
remarkably  fine,  and  the  temperature  so  mild,  that  the  mua- 
quitoes  again  made  their  appearance,  but  not  in  any  great 
numbers.    The  next  morning  the  net  furnished  ten  white 
fish  and  trout.     Having  made  a  further  deposit  of  iron  work 
for  the  Esquimaux,  they  pursued  their  journey  up  the  river, 
but  the  shoals  and  rapids  in  this  part  were  so  frequent,  that 
they  walked  along  the  banks  the  whole  day,  and  the  crews 
laboured  hard  in  carrying  the  canoes,  when  lightened,  over 
the  shoals  or  dragging  them  up  the  rapids.  *  The  walls  of 
a  chasm  througi.  which  the  river  flowed  were  two  hundred  feet 
high,  quite  perpendicular,  and  in  some  places  few  yards  apart. 
The  river  precipitates  itself  into  it  over  a  rock,  forming  two 
magnificent  and  picturesque  falls  close  to  each  other.    The 
upper  fall  is  about  sixty  feet  high,  and  the  lower  one  at 
least  one  hundred  ;  but  perhaps  considerably  more,  for  the 
narrowness  of  the  chasm  into  which  it  fell  prevented  them 
from  seeing  its  bottom,  and  they  could  merely  discern  the 
top  of  the  spray  far  beneath  their  feet.     The  lower  fall  is 
divided  into  two,  by  an  insulated  column  of  rock  which  rises 
."^.bout  forty  feet  above  it.    The  whole  descent  of  the  river  at 
t^Js  place  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.    Captain 
Franklin  named  these  magnificent  cascades  "  Wilberforce 
Falls,"  as  a  tribute.qjT^respeot'for  that  distinguished  philan- 
thropist and  christian.     The  river  being  surveyed  from  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  above  these  falls,  appeared  so  rapid  and 
shallow,  that  it  seemed  useless  to  attempt  proceeding  any 
farther  in  the  large  canoes,  he  therefore  determined  on  con- 
structing out  of  their  materials  two  smaller  ones  of  sufficient 
size  to  contain  three  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  any 
river  that  might  obstruct  their  progrevs.    This  operation  was 
P.  V.  21.  S  8  s 
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acoonlingly  commenced,  and  by  the  31st  both  the  Cannes 
being  finished,  they  set  out  on  the  following  day. 

The  leather  which  bad  been  preserved  for  making  shoes 
was  equally  divided  among  the  men,  two  pair  of  flannel 
socks  were  given  to  each  person,  and  such  articles  of  warm 
olotliing  as  remained,  were  issued  to  those  who  most  re- 
quired ibem.  They  were  also  furnished  with  one  of  (lie 
officers'  tents.  This  being  done.  Captain  Franklin  commu- 
nicated to  the  men  his  intention  of  proceeding  in  as  direct  a 
course  as  possible  to  a  part  of  Point  Lake,  which  was  only 
distant  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  miles  in  a  straight  line. 
The  people  received  the  communication  cheerfully,  consi- 
dered the  journey  to  be  short,  and  were  in  high  spirits.  The 
stores,  books,  &c.  which  were  not  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
carried,  were  left  behind,  in  order  that  the  men*s  burdens 
might  be  as  light  as  possible. 

The  next  morning  was  warm,  and  very  fine.  Every  one 
was  on  the  alert  at  an  early  hour,  being  anxious  to  com- 
mence the  journey.  The  luggage  consisted  of  ammunition, 
nets,  hathets,  ice  chisels,  astronomical  instruments,  clothing, 
blankets,  three  kettles,  and  two  canoes,  which  were  each 
carried  by  one  man.  The  officers  carried  such  a  portion  of 
their  own  things  as  their  strength  would  pernlit ;  the  weight 
carried  by  each  man  was  about  ninety  pounds,  and  with  this 
they  advanced  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  an  hour,  including 
rests.  In  the  evening  the  hunters  killed  a  lean  cow,  out  of 
a  large  drove  of  musk-oxen  ;  but  the  men  were  too  much 
laden  to  carry  more  than  a  small  portion  of  its  flesh.  The 
alluvial  soil,  which  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  was 
covered  with  grass  and  willows,  was  now  more  barren  and 
hilly,  so  that  they  could  but  just  collect  sufficient  brush- 
wood to  cook  their  suppers.  About  midnight  their  tent  was 
blown  down  by  a  squall,  and  they  were  completely  drenched 
with  rain  before  it  could  be  re-pitched. 

On  ^he  morning  of  the  1st  of  September,  a  fall  of  snow 
took  place  j  the  canoes  became  a  cause  of  delay,  from  the 
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difficulty  of  caitying  them  in  a  high  wind,  and  they  sus- 
tained nauch  damage  through  the  fall  of  those  who  had  charge 
of  them.  At  the  end  of  eleven  m\\c9  they  encamped,  and 
sent  for  a  musk-ox  and  a  deer  which  St.  Germain  and  Au- 
gustus had  killed.  The  day  was  extremely  cold,  the  ther- 
mometer varying  between  34*  and  36^.  In  the  afternoon  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  took  place,  on  the  wind  changing  from 
north-west  to  south-west.  They  found  no  wood  at  the  en- 
campment, but  made  a  fire  of  moss  to  cook  the  supper  and 
crept  under  their  blankets  for  warmth. 

Having  ascertained  from  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill 
near  the  tents,  that  the  river  continued  to  preserve  a  west 
course ;  and  fearing  that  by  pursuing  it  further  they  might 
lose  much  time,  and  unnecessarily  walk  over  a  great  deal 
of  ground,  Capt.  Franklin  determined  on  quitting  its  banks 
the  next  day,  and  making  as  directly  as  they  could  for  Point 
Lake.  They  accordingly  followed  the  river  on  the  3d,  only 
to  the  place  where  a  musk-ox  had  been  killed,  and  after 
the  meat  was  procured,  crossed  the  river  iu  the  two  canoe» 
lashed  together. 

Having  walked  twelve  miles  and  a  half,  on  the  4th,  they 
encamped  at  seven  in  the  afternoon,  and  distributed  their 
last  piece  of  pemmican,  and  a  little  arrow-root  for  supper, 
which  afforded  but  a  scanty  meal.  This  evening  was  warm,, 
but  dark  clouds  overspread  the  sky.  The  men  now  began  to 
find  their  burdens  very  oppressive,  and  were  much  fatigued 
by  this  day*8  march,  but  did  not  complain.  One  of  them  was 
lame  from  an  inflammation  in  the  knee.  Heavy  rain  com- 
menced at  midnight,  and  continued  without  intermission 
until  five  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  snow,  on 
the  wind  changing  to  north-west,  which  soon  increased  to  a 
violent  gale  As  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  were  desti* 
tute  of  the  means  of  making  a  fire,  they  remained  in  bed  all 
the  day ;  but  the  covering  of  the  blaukets  was  insufficient  to 
prevent  feeling  Ihe  severity  of  the  frost,  and  suffering  incon- 
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Teiiience  from  (he  drifting  of  the  snow  into  the  (ents.  There 
was  no  abatement  of  the  sturm  next  day ;  the  teuts  were 
completely  frozen,  and  the  snow  bad  drifted  around  them  to 
a  depth  of  three  feet,  and  even  in  the  inside  there  was  a 
covering  of  several  inches  on  the  blankets. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  just  as  they  were  to  com-, 
mence  their  march,  Capt.  Franklin  was  seized  with  a  faint- 
ing fit,  in  consequence  of  exhaustion  and  sudden  exposure  to 
the  wind ;  after  eating  a  morsel  of  portable  sou;),  he  re- 
covered so  far  as  to  be  able  to  move  on.  Those  who  carried 
the  canoes  were  repeatedly  blown  down  by  the  violence  of 
the  wind,  and  they  often  fell,  from  making  an  insecure  step 
on  a  slippery  stone ;  on  one  of  these  occasions,  the  largest 
canoe  was  ao  much  broken  as  to  be  rendered  totally  unser- 
viceable. This  was  a  serious  disaster,  as  the  remaining 
canoe  having  through  mistake  been  made  too  small,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  (hem  across 
a  river.'  As  the  accident  could  not  be  remedied,  they  turned 
it  to  the  best  account,  by  making  a  fire  of  the  bark  and 
timbers  of  the  broken  vessel,  and  cooked  the  remainder  of 
the  portable  soup  and  arrow-root.  This  was  a  scanty  meal 
af(er  three  days*  fasting,  but  it  served  to  allay  the  pangs  of 
hunger  and  enabled  them  to  proceed  at  a  quicker  pace  than 
before.  The  depth  of  the  snow  caused  them  to  march  in 
Indian  file,  that  b  in  each  other's  steps;  the  voyagers  taking 
it  in  turn,  to  lead  the  party. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  tripe  de  roche  was  gathered, 
and  with  half  a  partridge  each,  (which  they  shot  in  the  course 
of  the  day,)  furnished  a  slender  supper,  which  they  cooked 
with  a  few  willows,  dug  up  from  beneath  the  snoiv.  They 
passed  a  comfortless  night  in  their  damp  clothes,  but  took 
the  precaution  of  sleeping  upon  their  socks  and  shoes  to  pre- 
vent 'jein  from  freezing.  This  plan  was  afterwards  adopted 
throughout  the  journey. 

At  half-past  five  in  the  morning  tliey  proceeded  ;  and  after 
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walking  about  two  miles,  carae  to  Cracroft^s  River,  flowinsf 
to  Uie  westward,  with  a  very  rapid  current  over  a  rocky 
channel.  They  had  much  difficulty  in  crossing  this,  the  canoe 
being  useless,  not  only  from  the  bottom  of  the  channel  being 
obstructed  by  large  stones,  but  also  from  its  requiring  gum- 
ming, an  operation  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  wood  and 
the  frost,  they  were  unable  to  perform.  However,  after 
following  the  course  of  the  river  some  distance,  they  effected 
a  passage  by  means  of  a  range  of  large  rocks  that  crossed  a 
rapid.  As  the  current  was  strong,  and  many  of  the  rocks 
were  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet, 
the  men  were  exposed  to  much  danger  in  carrying  their 
heavy  burdens  across,  and  several  of  them  actually  slipped 
into  the  stream,  but  were  immediately  rescued  by  the  others* 
Their  only  meal  to-day  consisted  of  a  partridge  each  (which 
the  hunters  shot,)  mixed  with  tripe  de  roche.  This  repast, 
although  scanty  for  men  with  appetites  such  as  their  daily 
fatigue  created,  proved  a  cheerful  one,  and  was  received 
with  thankfulness.  Most  of  the  men  had  to  sleep  in  the  open 
air,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Credit,  who  carried 
their  tent ;  but  they  fortunately  found  an  unusual  quantity 
of  roots  to  make  a  fire,  which  prevented  their  suffering  much 
from  the  cold,  though  the  thermometer  was  at  17^. 

They  started  at  six  on  the  9th,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
miles  regained  the  hunters,  who  were  halting  on  the  borders 
of  a  lake  amidst  a  clump  of  stunted  willows.  This  lake 
stretched  to  the  westward  as  far  as  they  could  see,  and  its 
waters  were  discharged  by  a  rapid  stream  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  wide.  Being  entirely  ignornnt  where  they  might 
be  led  by  pursuing  the  course  of  the  lake,  and  dreading  the 
idea  of  going  a  mile  unnecessarily  out  of  the  way,  they  de- 
termined on  crossing  the  river  if  possible ;  and  the  canoe 
was  gummed  for  the  purpose,  the  willow  furnishing  them  with 
fire.  Junius,  who  had  been  sent  tu  seek  for  the  best  crossing 
place,  arrived  in  the  afternoon  and  said  (lint  he  had  scon  a 
large  herd  of  musk-oxen  on  the  banks  of  Cracroft's  Uivti,^ 
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qihI  had  wounded  one  of  them,  but  it  escaped.  He  broni^lit 
about  four  pounds  of  naeat,  the  remains  of  a  deer  that  had 
been  devoured  by  the  wolves,  'ihe  pour  fellow  was  much 
fatigued,  having  walked  throughout  the  night,  but  as  th(» 
weather  was  particularly  favourable  for  crossing  the  river, 
they  could  not  allow  him  to  rest.  After  he  had  taken  some 
refreshment  they  proceeded  to  the  river.  The  canoe  being 
put  into  the  water  was  found  extremely  ticklish,  but  it  wa» 
managed  xvith  much  dexterity  by  St.  Qermaih,  Adam,  and 
Peltier,  M'ho  ferried  over  one  passenger  at  a  time,  causing 
him  to  lie  flat  on  its  bottom,  by  no  means  a  pleasant  position, 
owing  to  its  leukiness,  but  there  was  no  alternative.  The 
transport  of  the  whole  party  was  effected  by  five  o'clock,  and 
walking  about  two  miles  further  they  encamped,  having  come 
live  miles  and  three  quarters  on  a  south-west  course.  Two 
young  alpine  hares'  were  shut  by  St.  Germain,  which,  .with 
the  small  piece  of  meat  brought  in  by  Junius,  furnished  the 
supper  of  the  whole  party. 

On  the  10th  they  had  a  cold  north  wind  with  fogg^  at- 
mosphere. The  ground  they  passed  over  was  hilly,  and 
more  deeply  covered  with  snow.  In  gathering  tripe  de  roche 
the  cold  was  so  benumbing  that  they  collected  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  a  scanty  meal.  They  saw  this  day  the  track  of  a 
man,  and  alio  several  tracks  of  deer  on  the  snow.  About 
noon  the  weather  cleared  up  a  little,  and  to  their  great  joy, 
they  saw  a  herd  of  musk-oxen  grazing  in  a  valley  below. 
The  party  instantly  halted,  and  the  best  hunters  were  sent 
out ;  they  approached  the  animals  with  the  utmost  caution, 
no  less  than  two  hours  being  consumed  before  they  got  with' 
HI  gun-shot.  One  of  the  largest  cows  fell ;  another  was 
wounded,  but  escaped.  This  success  infused  spirit  into  the 
starving  party.  To  skin  and  cut  up*  the  animal  were  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes.  TAe  contents  of  its-etoikiacb  were  de- 
voured upon  the  spot,  and  the  raw  intestines,  which  were 
next  attacked,  were  pronounced  by  the  most  delicate  to  be 
excellent.  A  few  willows,  whose  tops  were  peeping  through 
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the  snow  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  were  quickly  grubbed, 
the  tents  pitched,  and  supper  cooked,  and  devoured  with 
avidity.  This  was  the  sixth  day  since  they  liad  had  a  good 
meal ;  the  tripe  de  roohe,  even  where  they  got  enough,  only 
serving  to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger  for  a  short  time.  After 
supper,  two  of  the  hunters  went  in  pursuit  of  tho  herd,  but 
could  not  get  near  them. 

The  gale  had  not  diminished  on  the  I2th,  and  as  they 
were  fearful  of  its  continuance  for  some  time,  they  deter- 
mined ou  going  forward  ;  their  only  doubt  regarded  the  pre- 
servation of  the  canoe,  bnt  the  men  promised  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  i^  and  the  most  careful  persons  were  ap- 
pointed to  take  it  in  charge.  The  snow  was  two  feet  deep 
and  the  groupd  much  broken,  which  rendered  the  march  ex- 
tremely painful.  The  whole  party  complained  more  of  faint- 
nesa  and  weakness  than  they  had  ever  done  before  ;  their 
strength  seemed  to  have  been  impaired  by  the  recent  supply 
of  animal  food.  In  the  afternoon  the  wind  abated,  and  the 
snow  ceased ;  cheered  with  tlie  change,  tliey  proceeded  for- 
ward at  a  quicker  pace,  and  encamped  at  six  in  the  after- 
noon, having  come  eleven  miles.  Supper  consumed  the  last 
of  the  meat. 

On  the  13th  they  came  to  the  boraers  of  a  large  lake. 
They  coasted  along  it  to  the  westward  in  hopes  of  finding  a 
crossing  place,  and  after  a  journey  of  only  six  miles  encamped 
for  the  evening.  They  had  only  a  single  partridge,  upon 
which  and  tripe  de  roche  the  party  supped.  This  evening 
they  were  extremely  distressed,  at  discovering  that  their 
companions  had  thrown  away  three  of  the  fishing- nets,  and 
burnt  the  floats.  Being  thus  deprived  of  their  principal  re- 
source, that  of  fishing,  and  the  men  evidently  getting  weaker 
every  day,  it  became  necessary  to  lighten  their  burdens  of 
every  thing  ^cept  ammunition,  clothing,  and  the  instruments 
that  were  required  to  find  their  way.  Captain  Franklin, 
therefore,  issued  directions  to  deposit  at  this  encampment 
the  dipping  needle,  aximuth  compass,  magnet,  a  large  ther- 
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mometer,  and  a  few  books,  having^  torn  out  of  these  such 
parts  as  were  required  to  work  the  observations  fur  latitude 
and  longitude. 

On  the  14th  Credit  having  killed  two  deer,  they  halted 
and  prepared  breakfast.    After  this,  having  selected  a  place 
where  the  current  was  most  smooth,  the  canoe  was  placed  in 
the  water,  and  St.  Germain,  Solomon  Belanger,  and  Cap- 
tain Franklin,  embarked  in  order  to  cross.   They  went  from 
the  shore  very  well,  but  in  mid-channel  the  canoe  became  diffi- 
cult to  manage  under  her  burden  as  the  breeze  was  fresh. 
The  current  drove  them  to  the  edge  of  a  rapid,  when  Bc' 
langer  unluckily  applied  his  paddle  to  avert  the  apparent  dan- 
ger of  being  forced  down  it,  and  lost  his  balance.     The  ca- 
noe was  overset  in  consequence  in  the  middle  of  the  rapid. 
They  fortunately  kept  hold  of  it,  until  they  touched  a  rock 
where  the  water  <|id  not  reach  higher  than  their  waists  ;  here 
they  kept  footing,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent, until  the  water  was  emptied  out  of  the  canoe.     Belan- 
ger then  held  the  canoe  steady  whilst  St.  Germain  placed 
Captain  Franklin  in  it,  and  afterwards  embarked  himself  in 
a  very  dextrous  manner.    It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
embark  Belanger,  as  the  canoe  would  have  been  hurried 
down  the  rapid,  the  moment  be  should  have  raised  his  foot 
from  the  rock  on  which  he  stood.     They  were,  therefore, 
compelled  to  leave  him  in  his  perilous  situation.  They  had 
not  gone  twenty  yards  before  the  canoe,  striking  on  a  sunken 
rock,  went  down.  The  place  being  shallow,  they  were  again 
enabled  to  empty  it»  and  the  third  attennpt  brought  them  to 
the  shore.     In  the  mean  time  Belanger  was  suffering  ex- 
tremely, immersed  to  his  middle  in  the  centre  of  a  rapid, 
the  temperature  of  which  was  very  little  above  the  freezing 
point,  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body  covered  with  wi^t 
clothes,  exposed  in  a  temperature  not  much  above  zero,  to 
a  strong  breeze.    He  called  piteously  for  relief,  and  St. 
Germain  on  his  return  endeavoured  to  embark  him,  but  in 
vain.    The  canoe  was  hurried  down  the  rapid,  and  when  he 
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landed  he  was  rondercd  by  the  co'  '  incapable  of  further  ex* 
eriion,  and  Adam  attempted  to  embark  Belangcr,  but  fuund 
it  was  impossible.     An  attempt  was  next  made  to  carry  out 
to  him  a  line,  made  of  the  !«1ings  of  the  men's  loads.     This 
also  failed,  the   current  aetin:^  so  strongly  upon    it,  as   to 
prevent  the  canoe  from  steerini^,    and   it  was  finally  broken 
and  carried  down  the  stream.     At  length,  when  Belanger's 
strength  seemed  almost  exhausted,  the  canoe  reached  him 
with  a  small  cord  belonging  to  one  of  the  nets,  and  he  was 
dragged  perfectly  senseless  through  the  rapid.     By  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Richardson,  he  was  instantly  stripped,  and  be- 
ing rolled  up  in  blankets,  two  men  undressed  themselves  and 
went  to  bed  with  him  ;  but  it  was  some  hours  before  he  roco- 
vered  his  warmth  and  sensations.     As  soon  as  Belanger  was 
placed  in  his  bed,  the  officers  sent  over  some  blankets,  and 
a  person  to  make  a  fire.    Augustus  brought  the  canoe  over, 
and  in  returning  he  was  obliged  to  descend  both  the  rapids, 
before  he  could  get  across  the  stream ;  which  hazardous  ser- 
vice be  performed  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  judgment. 
By  this   accident  Captain  Franklin  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  bis  port-folio,  containing  his  journal  from  Fort  Enter- 
prise, together  with  all  the  astronomical  and  meteorological 
observations  made  during  the  descent   of  the  Copper- mine 
River,  and  along  the  sea-coast. 

Oa  the  15th,  the  rest  of  the  party  were  brought  across, 
and  Belanger  was  so  much  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  proceed, 
but  they  could  not  set  out  until  noon,  as  the  men  had  to  pre- 
pare substitutes  for  the  slings  whicb  were  lost.  P' on  after 
leaving  the  encampment  they  discerned  a  herd  of  deer,  and 
after  a  long  chase  a  fine  male  was  killed  by  Perrault.  The 
party  were  now  in  good  spirits  at  the  recollection  of  having 
crossed  the  rapid,  and  being  in  possession  of  provision  fur 
the  next  day.  Besides  which,  they  took  the  precaution  to 
bring  away  the  skin  of  the  deer  to  eat  when  the  meat  should 

fail. 
On  the  10th,  the  party  again  commenced  their  journey  at 
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leTen  o*cIock  in  the  morning^.  After  hating  travelled  for  ■ 
few  hours  they  came  to  a  spot  where  they  observed  branches 
of  willows  visible  above  the  snow,  and  they  halted  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  some  refreshment.  As  they  proceeded 
they  found  the  country  extremely  rugg^ed,  and  their  Coil  in 
ascending  and  descending  the  different  ravines  with  which 
the  country  was  intersected  was  great  and  very  fatiguing. 
They  met  with  some  deer  tracks,  and  also  marks  which  had 
been  placed  by  Indians  as  direction  points.  On  the  I7th 
they  saw  some  deer,  and  found  the  track  of  a  large  herd 
which  the  hunters  said  had  passed  the  day  before;  unfortu- 
nately however  they  failed  in  killing  either  the  deer  tlioy 
saw,  or  of  overtaking  the  herd  whose  foot-steps  they  hud 
traced.  They  were  therefore  compelled  to  put  up  with  n 
scanty  meal  upon  some  pieces  of  a  singed  hide,  and  some 
tripe  de  roclie. , 

On  the  18th  they  came  to  another  track  of  the  rein>dee 
who  had  passed  in  such  nu.iibers  as  to  produce  a  beaten  road, 
which  they  followed  for  a  short  time,  until  it  deviated  from 
the  course  to  Slave  Lake  so  much  as  to  render  it  necesary 
to  quit  it.  They  crossed  several  small  lakes,  which  were 
now  so  frozen  as  to  be  capable  of  being  crossed  without  the 
least  hazard.  Their  rep;ist  this  evening  consisted  only  of 
the  tripe  de  roche  which  tiiey  hnd  gathered  during  their  pro- 
gress. A  great  fall  of  snow  took  place  this  eveniiag,  and  the 
whole  party  were  become  extremely  faint,  so  thai  oo  the  fol- 
lowing day  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  got  forwards  on 
their  way.  Notwithstanding  all  their  difliculties,  however, 
they  proceeded  about  ten  miles  on  their  journey.  They  were 
obliged  to  gather  Iceland  moss  this  evening  for  their  suppers, 
not  having  met  with  any  tripe  de  roche  during  the  whole  of 
the  day.  It  was  however  a  substitute  so  unpleasant  and  bit- 
ter, that  most  of  the  party  partook  of  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion. 

The  severity  of  the  weather  was  now  so  piercing  that  it  it 
wonderful  how  they  were  enabled  to   endure  it.     At  the 
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oonclusion  of  the  day*s  march  the  fir^t  operation  was  to  thuw 
their  frozen  shoes,  if  a  sufficient  fire  could  be  made,  and  dry 
ones  were  put  on  ;  ench  person  then  wrote  his  notes  of  the 
daily  occurrences,  and  evening  prayers  were  read  ;  as  soon 
as  supper  was  prepared  it  was  eaten,  generally  in  the  dark, 
and  they  went  to  bed,  and  kept  up  a  conversation  until  their 
blankets  were  thawed  by  the  heat  of  their  bodies.  On  nnany 
nights  they  did  not  even  go  to  bed  in  dry  clothes,  for  when 
the  tire  was  insufficent  to  dry  their  shoes,  they  would  not  ven- 
ture to  pull  them  off,  lest  they  should  freeze  so  hard  as  to  bo 
unfit  to  put  on  in  the  morning,  and,  therefore,  inconvenient 
to  carry. 

By  the  20th,  travelling  became  so  laborious  that  the  party 
proceeded  with  great  difficulty.  Mr.  Hood,  who  had  hitherto 
followed  the  leading  man  to  direct  him  'n  the  line  of  march 
which  was  to  be  pursued,  became  so  weak  that  he  could  no 
lunger  sustain  bis  post,  and  Dr.  Richardson  was  obliged  to 
occupy  it.  By  calculation  they  were  so  near  to  Point  Lake 
that  they  expected  to  be  within  view  of  it  this  evening ;  and 
this  so  inspirited  the  men  that  they  proceeded  on  quickly.  Af- 
ter all  their  efforts  however  they  were  disappointed  of  see- 
ing it;  and  this,  with  a  sparing  supply  of  tripe  de  roche,  so 
excited  their  murmurs  that  they  threatened  to  give  up  all 
further  efforts  and  to  quit  the  party;  and  this  it  is  not  im- 
probable would  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  not  been  con- 
vinced that  the  captain  had  the  means  of  tracing  the  direct 
road,  which  they  themselves  did  not  possess. 

On  the  2l6t  they  again  set  forward,  although  the  men 
were  much  dispirited  and  very  weak.  By  taking  an  obser- 
vation Captain  Franklin  found  they  were  six  miles  too  much 
inclined  to  the  southward  of  that  part  of  Point  Lake  to  which 
they  had  purposed  to  journey,  and  accordingly  they  altered 
their  course,  and  fired  some  muskets  to  give  the  hunters  an 
intimation  of  the  change  of  their  route.  Some  tripe  de  roche, 
and  two  partridges  which  they  had_  killed,  were  all  which 
they   were  able  to  procure  this  day.    The  error  which  Cap- 
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tain  Franklin  had  fallen  into  in  calculating  their  journey  to 
Point  Lake  now  excited  increasing  fears  in  the  Canadians, 
OS  they  supposed  they  had  lost  their  way  and  were  returning 
back  again.  On  the  two  following  days  their  progress  was 
extremely  slow,  and  they  were  arrested  in  their  journey  by 
a  large  lake,  along  the  banks  of  which  they  were  compelled 
to  walk  for  a  considerable  distance.  Joseph  Peltier,  one  of 
the  Canadian  voyagers,  who  carried  the  canoe,  having  fallen 
several  times,  by  which  the  canoe  was  greatly  injured,  at  last 
refused  to  carry  it,  and  it  was  given  to  Registe  Vaillant,  ano^ 
ther  of  the  Canadians,  who  managed  to  carry  it  with  greater 
ease  tu  himself,  and  ihey  made  for  a  time  considerable  speed. 
Captain  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson,  not  going  forwards 
with  the  party,  but  following  afterwards,  accidentally  passed 
them  ;  and  not  finding  a  track  to  guide  them,  returned  and 
discovered  theiV  companions  among  some  willows,  where 
th'^yhad  found  some  pieces  of  skin  and  bones  of  a  deer,  on 
which,  added  to  some  old  shoes,  they  were  making  a  meal. 
They  found  Peltier  and  Vaillant  also  here,  who  said  that  the 
canoe  was  so  broken  by  another  fall  as  to  be  perfectly  use- 
less, and  that  they  had  left  it  behind.  The  anguish  this  in- 
telligence occasioned  may  be  conceived,  but  cannot  be  de« 
scribed.  Impressed,  however,  with  the  necessity  of  taking 
it  forward,  even  in  the  state  these  men  represented  it  to  be, 
Captain  Franklin  urgently  desired  them  to  fetch  it;  but 
they  declined  iToing,  and  the  strength  of  the  officers  was  in- 
adequate to  the  task.  To  their  infatuated  obstinacy  on  this 
occasion,  a  threat  portion  of  the  meiancholy  circumstances 
which  attended  their  subsequent  progress  may,  perhaps,  be 
attributed.  'J'he  men  now  seemed  to  have  lost  all  hope  of 
being  preserved  ;  and  all  the  arguments  that  could  be  used 
failed  in  stimulating  them  to  the  least  exertion.  After  con- 
suming the  remains  of  the  bones  and  horns  of  the  deer,  they 
reiiumed  their  march,  and  in  the  evening  reached  a  con- 
tracted part  of  the  lake^  which  they  forded,  and  encamped 
on  the  oppoisite  side.     Heavy  rani  begun  soon  afterwards 
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ni)(I  continued  all  night.  On  the  following  morning  the  rain 
had  so  wasted  the  snow,  that  the  tracks  of  Mr.  Back  and  his 
companions,  who  had  gone  before  with  the  hunters,  w6re 
traced  with  difficulty  ;  and  the  frequent  showers  during  the 
day  almost  obliterated  them.  The  men  became  furious  at 
the  apprehension  of  being  deserted  by  the  hunters,  and  some 
of  the  strongest  throwing  down  their  bundles,  prepared  to 
set  out  after  them,  intending  to  leave  the  more  weak  to  fol- 
low as  they  could.  The  entreaties  and  threats  of  the  officers, 
however,  prevented  their  executing  this  mad  scheme ;  but 
not  before  Solomon  Belanger  was  dispatched  with  orders  for 
Mr.  Back  to  halt.  Soon  afterwards  thoy  overtook  Mr.  Back, 
who  had  been  detained  inconsequence  of  his  companions 
having  followed  some  recent  tracks  of  deer.  After  halting 
an  hour,  during  which  they  refreshed  themselves  with  eating 
their  old  shoes,  and  a  few  scraps  of  leather,  they  set  forward 
in  the  hope  of  ascertaining  whether  an  adjoining  piece  of  wa- 
ter was  the  Copper-mine  River  or  not,  but  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  return  and  encamp,  for  fear  of  a  separation  of  the 
party  as  they  could  nut  see  each  other  at  ten  yards*  distance. 
The  fog  diminishing  towards  evening,  Augustus  was  sent  to 
examine  the  water,  but  having  lost  his  way  he  did  not 
reach  the  tents  before  midnight,  when  he  brought  the  infor- 
mation of  i(s  being  a  lake.  They  supped  upon  tripe  de  roche, 
and  enjoyed  a  comfortable  fire,  having  found  some  pines, 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  in  a  valley  near  the  encampment. 
The  next  morning,  they  killed  five  small  deer  out  of  a  herd, 
which  came  in  sight  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  starting. 
This  unexpected  supply  re-animated  the  drooping  spirits  of 
(he  men,  and  filled  every  heart  with  giaiiUide.  They  so 
earnestly  and  strongly  pleaded  their  recent  sufferings,  and 
their  conviction  that  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  two  substantial 
meals,  after  eight  days*  fasting,  would  enable  them  to  pro- 
ceed next  day  more  vigorously,  that  their  entreaties  could 
not  be  resisted.  The  flesh,  the  skins,  and  even  the  contents 
of  the  stomachs  of  the  deer  were  equally  disitributed  among 
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the  party  by  Mr.  Hood,  who  had  volunteered,  on  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Wentzel,  to  perform  the  duty  of  issuing  the 
provision.  This  invidious  task  he  had  all  along  performed 
\vith  great  impartiality,  but  seldom  without  producing  some 
grumbling  among  the  Canadians ;  and,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, the  hunters  were  displeased  that  the  headb  and  some 
other  parts,  had  not  been  added  to  their  portions.  It  is  pro- 
per to  remark,  that  Mr.  Hood  always  took  the  smallest  por- 
tion for  his  own  mess,  but  this  weighed  tittle  with  these  men, 
as  long  as  their  own  appetites  remained  unsatisfied.  They 
all  suffered  much  inconvenience  from  eating  animal  food  after 
their  long  abstinence*  but  particularly  those  men  who  in- 
dulged themselves  beyond  moderation.  The  Canadians, 
with  their  usual  thoughtlessness,  consumed  above  a  third  of 
their  portion  of  meat  that  evening. 

On  the  26th  they  arrived  at  the  Copper-min«  River.  It 
flowed  to  the  northward,  aud  after  winding  about  five  miles, 
terminated  in  Point  Lake.  Its  current  was  swift,  and  there 
were  two  rapids  in  this  part  of  its  course,  which  in  a  canoe 
could  have  been  crossed  with  ease  and  safety.  These  rapids, 
as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  river,  were  carefully  exa- 
mined in  search  of  a  ford  j  but  finding  none,  the  expedient 
occurred  of  attempting  to  cross  on  a  raft  made  of  the  wil* 
lows  which  were  growing  there,  or  in  a  vessel  framed  with 
willows,  and  covered  with  the  canvass  of  the  tents  ;  but  both 
these  schemes  were  abandoned,  through  the  obstinacy  of  the 
interpreters  and  the  most  experienced  voyagers,  who  de- 
clared that  they  would  prove  inadequate  to  the  conveyance  of 
the  party,  and  that  much  time  would  be  lost  in  the  attempt. 
The  men,  in  fact,  did  not  bel't:  3  that  this  was  the  Copper- 
mine River,  and  so  much  had  they  bewildered  themselves  on 
the  march,  that  some  of  them  asserted  it  was  Hood*s  River, 
and  others  that  it  was  the  Bethe-  tessy,  (a  river  which  rises 
from  a  lake  to  the  northward  of  Rum  Lake,  and  holds  a 
course  to  the  sea  parallel  with  thaw  of  the  Copper-mine.)  In 
short,  their  despondency  had  returned,  and  they  all  de- 
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spaired  of  seeing  Fort  Enterprise  again.  Howerer,  the  steady 
assurances  of  the  officers  that  they  were  actually  on  the  banks 
of  the  Copper-mine  River,  and  that  the  distance  to  Fort 
Enterprise  did  not  exceed  forty  miles,  made sone  impression 
upon  them,  which  was  increased  upon  their  finding  some 
bear-berry  plants,  which  are  reported  by  the  Indians  not  to 
grow  to  the  eastward  of  the  river.   They  then  deplored  their 
folly  and  impatience  in  breaking  the  canoe,  being  all  of  opi- 
nion, that  had  it  not  been  so  completely  demolished  on  the 
23d,  it  might  have  been  repaired  sufficiently  to  take  the  party 
over.    Peltier  and  Vaillant  were  examined  as  to  its  state, 
with  the  intention  of  sending  for  it ;  but  they  persisted  in  the 
declaration,  that  it  was  in  a  totally  unserviceable  condition. 
St.  Germain  being  called  upon  to  endeavour  to  construct  a 
canoe  frame  of  willows,  stated  that  he  was  unable  to  make 
one  sufficiently  large.     It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
search  for  pines  of  sufficient  size  to  form  a  raft ;  and  being 
aware  that  such  trees  grow  on  the  borders  of  Point  Lake, 
they  considered  it  best  to  trace,  its  shores  in  search  of  them  ; 
and,  therefore,  resumed  their  march,  carefully  looking  for  p. 
fordable  part,  and  encamped  at  the  east  end  of  Point  Lake. 
As  there  was  little  danger  of  losing  the  path  of  the  hunters 
whilst  they  coasted  on  the  shores  of  this  lake.  Captain  Frank- 
lin determined  on  again  sending  Mr.  Back  forward,  with  the 
interpreters  to  hunt.     In  this  arrangement,  he  had  the  fur- 
ther object  of  enabling  Mr.  Back  to  get  across  the  lake  with 
two  of  the  men,  to  convey  the  earliest  possible  account  of 
their  situation  to  the  Indians.     He  instructed  him  to  halt  at 
the  first  pines  he  should  come  to,  and  then  prepare  a  raft  ; 
and  if  his  hunters  had  killed  any  animals,  he  was  to  cross  im- 
mediately with  St.  Germain  and  Beauparlant,  and  send  the 
Indians  as  quickly  as  possible  with  supplies  of  meat. 

Mr.  Back  and  his  party  set  out  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
Captain  li'ranklin  started  at  seven.  As  the  snow  had  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  (here  was  no  means  of  distinguish- 
ing the  footsteps  of  stragglers,  he  gave  strict  orders  for  all 
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the  party  to  keep  together;  and  desireil  t'le  two  Ksqiiiinaiix 
not  to  leave  them,  they  having  often  strayed  in  search  of  the 
remains  of  animals.  The  people,  however,  through  de- 
spondency, had  become  careless  and  disobedient,  niu!  Iind 
ceased  to  dread  punishment,  or  hope  for  reward.  Much 
time  was  lost  in  halting"  and  firing-  gims  to  collect  them,  hut 
the  labour  of  walking  was  sr)  much  lightened  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  snow,  that  they  advanced  seven  or  eight  miles 
along  the  lake  before  noon,  exclusiveof  the  loss  of  distance 
in  rounding  its  numerous  bays.  At  length  they  came  to  an 
arm,  running  away  to  the  north-cast,  and  apparently  con- 
nected with  the  lake  which  they  had  coasted  on  the  22nd, 
2drd,  and  24th  of  the  month. 

The  idea  of  again  rounding  such  an  extensive  piece  of  wa- 
ter and  travelling  over  so  barren  a  country  was  dreadful,  and 
they  feared  that  other  arms,  equally  large,  might  obstruct 
their  path,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  party  would  entirely 
fail,  lung  before  they  could  reach  the  only  part  where  they 
were  certain  of  finding  wood.  While  they  halted  to  consider 
of  this  subject,  and  to  collect  the  party,  the  carcase  of  a  deer 
was  discovered  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock  into  which  it  had  fallen 
in  the  spring.  It  was  putrid,  but  little  less  acceptable  to 
them  on  that  account ;  and  a  fire  being  kindled,  a  large  por- 
tion was  devoured  on  the  spot.  The  men,  cheered  by  this 
unlooked-for  supply,  became  sanguine  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  cross  the  stream  on  a  raft  of  willows,  although  they 
had  before  declared  such  a  project  impracticable,  and  they 
unanimously  desired  to  return  back  to  the  rapid,  a  request 
which  was  acceded  to.  Credit  and  Junius,  however,  were 
missing,  and  it  was  also  necessary  to  send  notice  of  their  in- 
tention to  Mr.  Back  and  his  party.  Augustus  being  pro- 
mised a  reward,  undertook  the  task,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
wait  for  him  at  the  rapid.  It  was  supposed  he  could  not  fail 
meeting  with  the  two  stragglers  on  his  way  to  or  from  Mr. 
Back,  as  it  was  likely  they  would  keep  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake. 
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Ill  the  night  they  heard  the  report  of  Credit*s  gun  in  an- 
swer to  signal  muskets,  and  he  rejoined  them  in  the  morn- 
in(r,  but  they  got  no  intelligence  of  Junius. 

Eight  deer  were  seen  by  Michel  and  Credit,  who  loitered 
behind  the  rest  of  the  party,  but  they  co;^^d  not  approach 
them.     A  great  many  shots  were  fired  by  those  in  the  rear 
at  partridges,  but  they  missed,  or  at  least  did  not  choose  to 
add  what  they  killed  to  the  common  stock.     It  was  subse- 
quently learned  that  the  hunters  often  secreted  the  partridges 
they  shot,  and  ate  them  unknown  to  the  officers.     Some 
tripe  de  roche  was  collected,  which  they  boiled  for  supper, 
with  the  moiety  of  the  remainder  of  the  deer*s  meat.     The 
men  comlnenced  cutting  willows  for  the  construction  of  a  raft 
to  convey  them  across  the  river.     As  an  excitement  to  exer- 
tion. Captain  Franklin  promised  a  reward  of  three  hundred 
livres  to  th«  first  person  who  should  convey  a  line  across  the 
river,  by  which  the  raft  could  be  managed  in  transporting 
the  party.     Severa'  attempts  were  made  by  Belanger  and 
Benoit,  the  strongest  men  of  the  party,  to  convey  the  raft 
across  the  stream,  but  they  failed  for  want  of  oars.     A  pole 
constructed  by  tying  the  tent  poles  together,  was  too  ~Vort 
to  reach  the  bottom  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  ;  and 
a  paddle  which  bad  been  carried  from  the  sea-coast  by  Dr. 
Richardson,  did  not  possess  sufficient  power  to  move;  the  raft 
in  opposition  to  a  strong  breeze,  which  blew  from  the  other 
side.     All  the  men  suffered  extremely  from  the  coldness  of 
the  water,  in  which  they  were  necessarily  immersed  up  to 
the  waist,  in  their  endeavours  to  aid  Belanger  and  Benoit;  and 
having  witnessed  repeated  failures,  they  began  to  consider 
the   scheme   as  hopeless.      At  this  time  Dr.  Richardson, 
prompted  by  a  desire  of  relieving  his  sufiering  companions, 
proposed  to  swim  across  the  stream  with  a  line,  and  to  haul 
the  raft  over.  He  launched  into  the  stream  with  a  line  round 
his  middle,  but  when  he  had  got  a  short  distance  from  the 
bank,  his  arms  became  benumbed,  and  he  lost  the  power 
of  moving  them ;  still  he  persevered,  and  turning  on  his  back, 
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had  nearly  gained  the  opposite  bank,  when  his  legs  also  be- 
came  powerless,  and  he  sank.  They  instantly  hauled  upon 
the  line  and  he  canoe  on  the  surface,  and  tvas  gradually  drawn 
ashore  in  an  almost  lifeless  state.  Being  rolled  up  in  blan- 
kets, he  was  placed  before  a  good  fire  of  willows,  and  for- 
tunately was  just  able  to  speak  sufficiently  to  give  some  slight 
directions  respecting  the  manner  of  treating  him.  Hereco- 
vered  strength  gradually,  and  through  the  blessing  of  God 
was  enabled  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  to  converse,  and 
by  the  evening  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  remove  into  the 
tent.  They  then  regretted  to  learn,  that  the  skin  of  his 
whole  left  side  was  deprived  of  feeling,  in  consequence  of 
exposure  to  too  great  heat.  Fie  did  not  perfectly  recuver 
the  sensation  of  that  side  until  the  following  summer.  It 
cannot  be  described  what  every  one  felt  at  beholding  the 
skeleton  which  Dr.  Richardson's  debilitated  frame  exhibited. 
In  the  evening  Augustus  came  in.  He  had  walked  a  day 
and  a  haif  beyond  the  place  from  whence  they  had  turned 
back,  but  had  neither  seen  Junius  nor  Mr.  Back.  Of  the 
former  he  had  seen  no  traces,  but  he  had  followed  the  tracks 
of  Mr.  Back's  party  for  a  considerable  distance,  until  the 
hardness  of  the  ground  rendered  them  imperceptible.  Ju- 
nius was  well  equipped  with  ammunition,  blankets,  knives, 
n  kettle,  and  other  necessaries  ,  and  it  Has  the  opinion  of 
Augustus  that  when  he  found  he  could  not  rejoin  the  party, 
he  would  endeavour  to  gain  the  woods  on  the  west  end  of 
Point  Lake,  and  follow  the  river  nntil  he  fell  in  with  the  Es- 
quimaux, who  frequent  its  mouth.  Credit,  on  a  hunting 
excursion,  found  a  cap,  which  was  recognised  to  belong  to 
one  of  the  hunters  who  had  left  them  in  the  spring.  This 
circumstance  produced  the  convicliun  of  their  being  on  the 
banks  of  the  Copper-mine  River,  which  all  the  exertions  of 
Jie  officers  had  hitherto  failed  in  effecting  with  some  of  the 
party  ;  and  it  had  the  happy  consequence  of  reviving  their 
spirits  considerably. 
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In  the  evening,  after  supping  on  some  tripe  de  roche,  thej 
retired  to  sleep.  On  the  Ist  of  October,  they  bad  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  seeing  Mr.  Back  return.  He  had  advanced 
nearly  twenty  miles  beyond  the  party  accompanying  Captain 
Franklin ;  and  fearing  that  the  lake  extended  yet  many  miles 
farther,  he  thought  it  moit  prudent  to  return.  One  of  the 
hunters  this  evening  brought  in  some  bones  and  antlers  of  a 
deer.  The  meat  had  been  entirely  picked  off;  but  the  mar- 
row, although  it  was  now  become  putrid,  was  gladly  eaten, 
although  it  was  acrid,  and  the  bones  being  burnt,  were  equally 
divided  among  the  party,  and  eaten  by  them. 

They  now  occupied  their  time  in  making  another  rait 
to  convey  them  across  the  lake,  to  effect  which  a  quantity  of 
willows  were  gathered,  with  which,  and  some  canvass,  Ger- 
main undertook  to  form  a  vessel  for  that  purpose.  Many  of 
them  were  now  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  weakness.  A  great 
quantity  of  snow  had  fallen  during  the  2d  and  3d,  and  their 
sufferings  led  several  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  re- 
turn. Mr.  Hood  and  Dr.  Richardson  presented  to  the  eye 
the  appearance  of  skeletons,  as  indeed  did  most  of  the  party. 
The  former  was  afflicted  with  so  severe  a  complaint  in  his 
bowels  from  eating  the  tripe  de  roche,  that  he  could  no  lon- 
ger partake  of  what  was  dressed,  and  at  this  juncture,  when 
out  of  consideration  for  his  sufferings  a  partridge  was  re- 
served for  him,  it  was  stolen  by  some  of  the  men.  The  person 
whose  spirits  were  least  depressed  was  the  seaman  Hepburn, 
who  appeared  to  rely  with  unabated  confidence  on  the  divine 
protection,  and  never  relinquished  his  efforts  to  procure  sus- 
tenance, nor  his  endeavours  to  assist  the  weak  and  depressed. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  St.  Germain  having  completed 
the  canoe  which  was  to  convey  them  across  the  water,  em- 
barked in  it  himself  and  reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safety. 
It  was  then  brought  back  and  others  conveyed  over  until  the 
whole  party  had  crossed  in  safety,  although  several  of  them 
were  severely  wet  by  its  admitting  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water.     As  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  the  fn(igue  of 
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crossing',  Captain  Frankiin  requested  Mr.  Back  to  proceed 
forwards,  taking  with  him  Pierre  St.  Germuin,  Solomon 
Belanger,  and  Qabriel  Beauparlant.  He  was  to  search  for 
the  Indians  and  to  proceed  to  Fort  Enterprise ;  at  which 
place,  if  they  met  with  no  succour  before,  they  had  not  a 
doubt  but  their  necessities  would  be  supplied,  and  where 
flufficient  intelligence  would  be  left  by  Mr.  Wentzel,  as  had 
been  agreed  on  their  parting,  to  direct  them  to  different  de- 
pots of  provisions. 

The  spirits  of  the  whole  party  again  revived,  and  the  Ca< 
nadian  voyagers  now  expressed  their  confidence  that  they 
should  soon  arrive  at  Fort  Enterprise,  where  they  expected 
all  their  trials  would  have  an  end.  They  had  however  to  en- 
dure the  want  of  even  a  little  tripe  de  roche,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  snow  fell  during  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  they  did  not  proceed  until  eight 
oY*lock,  as  the  trozen  state  of  their  clothes  caused  them  to  re- 
main round  the  fire  they  bad  kindled.  After  proceeding  about 
•wo  hours,  they  found  some  tripe  de  roche,  on  which  they 
wreakfasted.     They  afterwards  continued  their  journey  until 
the  evening,  when  they  partook  of  a  slender  meal  of  tripe 
de  roche  and  scraps  of  roasted  leather.     On  the  folloiving 
morning  they  made  another  meal  of  scraps  of  leather,  and 
tlien  went  forwards.    The  road  was  now  over  a  range  of 
bleak  hills,  and  the  wind  was  severely  cold.     The  weakness 
of  some  of  the  party  was  so  great  as  almost  to  prevent  their 
proceeding  farther.    Credit  was  no  longer  able  to  carry  more 
than  his  blanket  and  gun,    and  with   others,   lingered   a 
distance  behind.     About  noon  Samandre  came  up  and  said 
that  Credit  and  Vaillant  were  too  weak  to  proceed  any  farther. 
Upon  this  the  party  halted  and  Dr.  Richardson  went  back  to 
them.     As  there  was  a  quantity  of  willows  on  the  apot,  a  fire 
was   made.      After  returning  nearly  two  miles,  he  found 
Vaillant,  who  was  extremely  weak  from  fatigue  and  cold. 
On  being  informed  that  if  he  made  an  effort  to  reach  the 
party  in  advance  he  would  find  a  fire  provided,  he  strove  to 
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proceed,  but  repeatedly  fell.  He  said  that  Credit  was  a 
short  distance  in  the  rear,  and  the  Doctor  prooeedad  in 
search  of  him ;  but  there  being  a  very  strong  snow  drift,  af- 
ter proceeding  about  half  a  mile  he  was  constrained  to  re- 
turn, as  he  lost  all  traces  of  their  footsteps.  On  arriving 
again  at  the  spot  where  he  had  found  Vaillant,  he  had  moved 
only  a  few  yards,  having  been  unable  to  stand,  and  was 
now  scarcely  able  to  articulate.  The  Doctor  now  hastened 
to  inform  the  captain  and  his  party  of  their  situation,  and 
Belanger,  with  others,  immediately  proceeded  to  his  help ; 
he  was  benumbed  with  cold  and  incapable  of  being  roused. 
Those  who  were  sent  to  help  him  on,  declared  themselves 
too  weak  to  carry  him,  and  even  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
leave  thv  ir  baggage  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Fort 
Enterprise. 

It  was  now  proposed  that  the  strongest  of  the  party  should 
proceed  forwards  ;  and  at  length  Mr.  Hood  and  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson agreed  to  remain  behind  with  one  of  the  men,  when- 
ever they  should  arrive  at  a  spot  where  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  tripe  de  roche  could  be  found  for  a  few  days  support ;  and 
that  Captain  Franklin  and  the  others  should  proceed  to  Fort 
Enterprise  and  send  them  from  thence  supplies  and  help  as 
they  needed.  By  this  plan  several  articles  might  be  left  be- 
hind, 80  as  to  ease  the  advance  party ;  and  accordingly  a  tent, 
a  small  barrel  of  powder,  and  other  luggage,  was  given  into 
the  care  of  Dr.  Richardson,  and  they  then  proceeded  on  their 
journey.  VaillanOs  blanket  was  left,  under  a  hope,  which 
indeed  was  very  distant,  that  he  might  get  further  on  his 
journey ;  and  as  Credit  had  some  leather  and  a  blanket, 
their  hopes  were  that  he  also  might  be  preserved  alive. 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  they  proceeded  on 
the  following  morning  on  their  journey ;  and  arriving  at 
a  place  where  there  grew  a  quantity  oi  willows,  and  near 
which  they  observed  a  quantity  of  tripe  de  roche.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson and  Mr.  Hood  determined  to  remain  here ;  and  the 
faithful  seaman  John  Hepburn,  voluntarily  offered  to  remain 
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widi  tlieiii*  They  therefore  pitched  tlieir  lent,  collected  a  supply 
of  willuw8|  and  placed  in  as  much  safety  as  they  could  the  am- 
inuiiilion  and  other  articles  which  were  to  be  left  with  them. 
The  circumstance  of  leaving  these  friends  behind,  after  hav- 
ing been  his  companions  in  sueh  a  variety  of  difficult  ien,  Cup- 
tuin  Franklin  felt  most  keenly  ;  but  the  hope  of  being  able 
(he  sooner  to  send  a  supply  of  provisions  from  Fort  Enter- 
prise, induced  him  to  submit ;  and  two  of  the  Canadian  voy- 
agers promised  to  hasten  with  supolies  from  the  fort,  or  to 
guide  any  of  the  Indians  to  their  encampment  whom  they 
might  meet. 

Having  taken  an  affectionate  farewell  of  their  companions, 
Captain  Franklin  and  his  party  set  forward  on  their  journey, 
and  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  arrived  at  a  spot 
covered  with  pines,  and  surrounded  by  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  tripe  de  rtiche,  which  made  them  regret  that  the 
friends  whom  they  had  so  recently  parted  with  had  fixed  their 
tents  so  early,  as  their  accommodation  would  have  been 
greater  at  this  place.  Proceeding  forwards,  they  found  the 
country  presented  a  level  surface,  on  which  the  snow  lay  to 
a  considerable  depth,  and  walking  became  so  laborious,  that 
after  travelling  about  four  miles,  they  were  obliged  to  encamp. 
Relanger  and  Michel  got  on  with  very  great  difficulty,  not 
being  able  to  keep  up  with  their  companions  ;  and  on  arriv- 
ing, stated  their  wish  to  return  to  their  companions  behind. 
They  were  unable  to  find  any  tripe  de  roche,  but  made  some 
tea  of  a  plant  they  found,  and  took  a  small  portion  of  burnt 
leather.  They  passed  an  almost  sleepless  night  from  the  seve- 
rity of  the  cold,  and  being  unable  through  weakness  to  raise 
their  tent,  they  cut  it  up  and  made  coverings  of  the  canvass. 
Captain  Franklin  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Hood  and  his  compa- 
nions, and  gave  it  to  Michel  and  Belanger,  who  continued 
in  their  purpose  of  returning,  and  then  proceeded  forwards. 
They  had  scarcely  moved,  before  Perrault  and  Fontano,  two 
uf  the  Canadian  voyagers,  became  subject  to  a  giddiness  and 
could  not  proceed.     A  little  tea  was  quickly  prepared  fof 
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(hem,  and  some  scorched  leather  was  given  them  to  eat,  which 
ill  a  measiure  recovered  them,  and  they  desired  to  proceed. 
Perrault  however  ffoon  found  himself  again  so  affected  that  he 
declared  iiis  incapability  to  proceed,  and  said  he  would  re- 
turn to  Belanger  and  Michel.  Bidding  the  party  adieu  he  set 
out  un  his  return,  and  Captain  Franklin  again  went  forwards. 
The  snow  was  deep  and  their  progress  slow.  Crossing  a 
small  lake,  the  ice  was  so  smooth,  and  the  wind  blew  so  pow- 
erfully, that  they  continually  slipped,  and  were  then  scarcely 
nble  to  recover  themselves,  l^'ontano  now  became  incapable 
of  proceeding ;  every  endeavour  was  used  to  sustain  him, 
and  encourage  him  to  proceed,  but  in  vain,  and  he  often 
fell  down.  Finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  proceed,  it  was 
recommended  to  him  to  return  to  the  parties  who  had  been 
left  behind,  and  as  the  clump  of  pines  was  still  in  view  the 
way  was  easily  to  be  found.  He  accordingly  after  being  a 
little  recovered  set  out  to  rejoin  his  feeble  companions,  and 
though  weak  and  proceeding  slowly,  yet  Captain  Franklin 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  him  get  on  better  than  he  expected. 
To  leave  his  coupanions  behind  one  after  another  in  so 
weak,  feeble  and  distressing  a  situation  gave  the  mind  of 
Captain  Franklin  the  greatest  pain.  Had  any  of  the  party 
had  sufficient  strength  to  have  borne  one  of  their  companions 
upon  their  shoulders,  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  have 
supported  them ;  but  the  strongest  men  were  so  weak  and 
feeble,  that  the  effort  would  have  been  fruitless ;  and  how- 
ever much  it  might  excite  his  feelings,  no  alternative  was 
left,  and  indeed  it  appeared  to  be  only  to  delay  and  prolong 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  help,  if  they  remained  with  such  of 
their  companions  as  had  not  strength  to  go  forwards.  The 
party  now  consisted  of  only  five  persons  ;  Captain  Franklin, 
Semandre,  Benoit,  Adam  and  Peltier,  Augustus  had  gone 
forwards  alone,  while  the  party  were  detained  by  the  differ- 
ent persons  who  became  so  affected  us  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
turn. These  five  persons  now  proceeded  un  their  journey, 
and  arriving  at  a  spot  where  there  were  a  quantity  of  willows, 
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iliey  encainpeil,  nnd  mttkiiig  a  fire,  attempted  to  gather  lOin*  mv^ 
tripe  de  roohe,  but  without  suecen,  from  the  leverity  of  the 
weather ;  they  therefore  made  a  meal  of  a  few  pieces  of  lea«  oi<'i.. 
ther  and  some  tea.      The  next  morning  the  weather  being 
more  mild,  they  gathered  a  quantity  of  tripe  de  roche,  ai^d 
felt  much  refreshed  after  their  repast.      They  then  com- 
menced their  journeyi  and  arrived  at  Martin  Lake,  which 
they  found  so  froien  over  as  to  enable  them  to  cross  it,  which 
they  did,  and  arrived  at  Winter  River,  by  which  the  spirits 
of  the  party  were  greatly  raised,  as  they  had  now  arrived  ut 
a  spot  know  to  them  all.    Having  encamped  for  the  night, 
which  was  very  stormy,  they  rose  early  in  (he  morning,  and 
oomn^enced  their  journey  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Fort  En- 
terprise before  night.   In  their  journey  they  saw  a  large  herd 
nf  rein-deer,  but  they  were  so  feeble  that  they  could  not 
pu''suc  them.     In  the  afternoon  they  encamped  in  the  vici- 
nity of  a  great  number  of  pines,  and  made  a  comfortable  fire. 
They  made  a  meal  on  some  shoes  and  ma(^„  some  tea  ;  but 
no  tripe  de  roche  could  be  found.      They  then  set  out  for 
the  furt,  anticipating  t'mt  their  suflferinGCs  were  now  at  an 
end  ;  but  vthat  the'.r  feeliugs  we  >  nu  arriving  at  that  place, 
no  language  can  describe.   Instead  offindir^  a  depot  of  pro- 
visions, and  some  Indians  or  other  persons  to  administer  to 
their  many  wants  and  necessities,  they  found  it  completely 
desolate.     The  sight  was  so  extremely  distressing  that  the 
whole  party  burst  into  tears.   Comforting  themselves  as  they 
had  done,  with  the  pleasing  assurance  that  at  this  place  their 
trials  would  end,  and  that  they  should  quickly  dispatch  to 
their  suffering  friends  in  the  rear,  that  assistance  and  sup- 
port which  they  so  greatly  needed,  tha  view  of  the  house  :ii 
its  desolate  state  was  like  an  arrow  to  the  heart,  &i)d  the      . 
whole  party  almost  sunk  under  the  feelings  it  produced. 
Here  they  expected  to  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  Went'lUil  giv< 
ing  Jiem  kufornation  respecting  the  places  where  they  should 
find  provision  ;  but  no  letter,  nor  the  least  indication  of  aoy 
effort  to  aerve  them,  could  be  seen.    They  found  here  bow- 
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•rer  a  note  fr«m  Mr.  Baok,  intiimtiog  (hut  he  iiad  bMii  at  <i) 
tlii8  place  two  day*  before,  and  laying  that  he  vvaa  gone  to  il 
search  after  the  Indiana,  and  that  he  ahoald  proceed  in  tha^-i^^vf 
direction  of  Fort  Providence,  and  that  if  he  did  not  meet 
with  any  Indians  he  would  expe<lite  assistance  from  thence  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  feara  that  neither  him- 
self nor  any  of  bis  party  would  have  strength  to  accomplish 
the  journey.  i. 

As  the  hope  of  help  was  now  so  distant,  Captain  Franiilifl 
resolved  to  malce  an  excursion  himself  to  find  some  of  the  In- 
dians ;  he  resolved  however  to  wait  two  or  three  days,  that 
his  party  might  recruit  their  strength,  and  also  in  the  hope  that 
lie  might  hear  from  Mr.  Back  that  he  had  been  successful  in 
seeking  for  them.  As  to  the  place  of  their  present  residence, 
the  room  in  which  they  took  up  their  abode  was  exposed  to 
all  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  temperature  of  which 
was  now  15*  below  zero.  There  were  indeed  sovefal  deer 
skins,  which  were  left  when  they  took  up  their  residence  here 
in  the  spring,  and  they  found  among  the  ashes  a  quantity  of 
the  bones  of  the  animals  which  they  then  killed.  With  this 
fare,  and  with  the  tripe  de  roche  which  they  might  gather, 
thoy  considered  they  had  sufficient  to  support  them  for  a 
time,  and  having  no  other  choice  they  endeavoured  to  sub- 
mit. 

On  the  following  evening,  while  preparing  their  hard  face 
for  a  repast,  the  Esquimaux  Augustus  made  his  appearance. 
They  were  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  him,  as  from  the  length 
of  time  he  had  been  missing  they  were  apprehensive  some 
serious  misfortune  had  befel  him.  On  inquiry  it  was  found 
that  on  leaving  the  party  he  had  pursued  a  different  rout 
from  the  others ;  but  accustomed  as  the  people  of  his  nation 
are  to  roving  about,  he  had  sufficient  conception  of  the  di- 
rection in  which  Fort  Enterprise  was  situated,  so  as  to  reach 
it  without  those  helps  by  which  the  English  made  their  reck- 
onings. The  weather  at  this  time  was  much  more  severer 
than   it  had  been  at  the  same  period  in  the  last  year ;  and 
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they  saw  but  few  tracks  of  the  reiii-deer,  which  thepreeed  • 
tag  year  had  been  very  numerous. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  the  wind  being  hi^h,  the  snow 
drifting  very  nnuch,  the  party  remained  at  tlieir  residence, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  Solomoa  Belanger  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion  and  distress.  His 
hair  was  frozen,  his  whole  dress  was  covered  with  ice,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  gave  tliem  to  understand  that  he  iiar! 
fallen  into  one  of  the  rapids  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  He  brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Back,  in  which  he  said 
thut  he  hud  not  been  able  to  meet  with  .any  of  the  Indians, 
and  requested  Captain  Franklin  to  signify  his  wishes  as  to 
the  road  he  should  take. 

Every  endeavour  was  used  to  reanimate  the  almost  expir- 
ing spirits  of  Belanger ;  they  gave  him  some  yarm  broth,  took 
ofThis  frozen  garments,  rubbed  his  chilled  limbs,  and  ex- 
erted every  effort  to  make  him  comfortable.  It  could  not 
but  be  noticed  how  much  a  sense  of  the  sufferings  they  had 
endured,  and  the  still  awful  appearances  as  to  what  awaited 
them,  appeared  to  influence  their  behaviour.  Oaths,  to  which 
some  of  the  party  were  greatly  addicted,  now  no  longer  came 
out  of  their  mouths  ;  a  spirit  of  humble  snbmission  to  their 
fate  appeared  to  influence  them  ;  and  feelings  of  the  most 
affectionate  nature  were  now  particularly  manifest  towards 
the  suffering  Belanger.  That  the  custom  whicli.had  pre- 
vailed, during  the  whole  progress  of  the  expedition,  of  pay* 
iiig  regard  to  the  Lord's  Day,  and  of  prayer  to  the  Divine 
Being  on  other  occasions,  had  now  its  measure  of  influence 
upon  the  most  thoughtless  and  reprobate,  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  the  circumstance  may  bn  added  to  the  many  argument? 
V.  uich  history  and  experience  holds  forth,  to  those  who  are 
in  any  measure  of  authority,  that  their  duty  is  to  profess  their 
dependence  and  manifest  their  reliance  upon  the  over-ruling 
providence  of  Qod,  assured  that  the  time  of  auf/ering  and 
difficulty  will  lead  others  to  seek  for  the  aalvatioa  of  Him  in 
iviidm  they  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  beiag* 
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As  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Back,  it  -appeared  there  were  no 
Indians  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Enterprise,  Captain 
Franklin  resolved  to  proceed  towards  Rein-Qc«^rLake,  which 
was  in  the  road  to  Fort  Providence.  He  wrote  to  this  ef- 
fect to  Mr.  Back,  and  also  apprised  him  of  the  state  and  cir' 
cumstances  in  which  Mr.  Hood  and  the  other  persons  were 
left  behind,  that  they  might  receive  any  attention  which  cir- 
cumstances might  present.  It  was  three  days  before  Belan- 
ger  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  return,  and  then  he  was  dis- 
missed with  the  letter. 

Captain  Franklin  now  proceeded  to  arrange  for  his  jour- 
ney to  Fort  Providence  ;  but  it  appeared  impossible  for  him 
to  take  the  whole  party,  as  Adam,  one  of  the  hunters,  was 
so  afflicted  with  numerous  swellings  in  different  parts  of  his 
body,  as  to  be  incapable  of  walking.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  take  Benoit  and  Augustus,  and  to  send  assistance 
by  one  of  them  the  very  first  opportunity.  Preparatory  to 
removing  he  made  up  a  package  for  the  government  in  Eng- 
land, consisting  of  their  journals  and  other  papers,  which  was 
left  to  the  care  of  the  persons  who  were  to  remain  at  Fort 
Enterprise,  and  to  be  given  to  the  Indians,  should  any  call, 
directing  them  tosend  it  to  any  of  the  North-west  or  Hud- 
son's Bay  settlements,  as  they  might  have  opportunity.  Cap- 
tain Franklin  then  wrote  a  letter  (to  be  sent  when  opportu- 
nity offered)  to  Mr.  Hood  and  Dr.  Richardson.  Having 
given  softie  other  directions  to  Peltier,  Samandre  and  Adam, 
who  were  to  remain  at  Fort  Enterprise,  they  bade  them  fare- 
well. This  was  a  season  which  excited  all  their  feelings  and 
brought  afresh  to  their  recollection  the  various  sufferings 
which  they  had  mut?!ly  endured.  A  disposition  to  be  re- 
Higned  to  the  divine  will,  be  the  result  whatever  it  might, 
appeared  to  influence  the  whole  party  ;  and  every  one  ap- 
peared to  possess  a  mind  prepared  for  all  the  sufferings  and 
privations  each  might  have  to  pass  through. 

Having  singed  turn?  pieces  of  skin  to  be  used  for  food, 
and  mended  their  snuw  shoes,  Captain  Franklin  and  his  two 
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companions  quitted  Fort  Enterprise  on  the  SOtb.  Tiiey 
found  theraselves  so  weak,  and  the  road  so  difficult,  that  af- 
ter six  hours  labour  they  had  only  proceeded  four  miles,  and 
then  fixed  their  abode  for  the  night  on  the  edge  of  a  lake, 
and  partook  of  some  tea  and  singed  skin.  Worn  obt  and 
emaciated  as  they  were,  the  cold  was  severe  and  distressing, 
and  they  lay  close  to  each  other  to  procure  warmth.  In  the 
morning,  after  a  slight  repast,  they  again  set  out,  but  had 
proceeded  only  a  short  distance  when  Captain  Franklin  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  and  break  his  snow  shoes,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty in  walking  became  so  great,  and  exhausted  him  so 
much,  that  he  resolved  to  relinquish  the  attempt,  and  to  send 
Renoitand  Augustus  forwards  while  he  returned  to  the  fort. 
Jle  therefore  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Back,  describing  his  situa- 
tion and  desiring  him  to  send  provisions  by  some  means  the 
very  first  opportunity ;  and  they  were  to  continue  their  jour- 
ney until  they  reached  Fort  Providence  in  case  they  missed 
of  meeting  any  persons  from  whom  assistance  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Having  dispatched  these  men,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the 
fort,  where  he  found  his  companions  in  a  state  of  great  weak- 
ness and  imbecility.  Peltier  was  the  only  one  who  seemed 
capable  of  using  any  efforts  towards  their  support;  Saman- 
dre  appeared  to  give  himself  up  to  despair,  and  Adam  was 
too  ill  to  aflbrd  any  help.  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  but  for  Captain  Franklin's  return  they  would  have 
sunk  under  their  accumulated  sufferings.  He  used  every 
effort  to  cheer  their  spirits  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  hope 
that  their  trials  would  soon  be  over,  and  that  assistance  would 
quickly  arrive.  Under  feelings  of  their  inadequacy  to  exert 
tbemselves,  they  hud  resolved  to  partake  of  only  one  meal  a 
day  ;  but  the  captain  now  cooked  their  food  ana  required 
them  to  take  refreshment  more  often.  The  weather  being 
at  this  time  snowy  and  gloomy,  neither  Peltier  nor  Adam 
would  leave  their  beds,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  take  the  food  provided  for  them* 
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Their  strength  declined  daily,  and  every  effort  to  do  the  ne- 
cessary duties  was  painful.  E^en  to  change  the  position  in 
wliich  they  sat  or  lay  required  an  exertion  which  they  alnaost 
refused  to  make.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  as  the  winter 
advanced,  and  the  ground  became  bound  by  the  frost,  that 
they  would  be  deprived  of  the  tripe  de  roche,  which  was  so 
very  necessary  to  mix  with  the  pounded  bones  and  scorched 
siiins  that  they  found  at  the  fort ;  yet  under  all  these  com- 
plicated sufferings,  their  solicitude  for  Mr.  Hood,  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson and  those  left  behind,  whom  they  supposed  to  be,  if 
possible,  in  a  state  of  greater  privation,  excited  their  in- 
creasing sensibility,  and  was  indeed,  with  the  ideas  of  the  help 
to  be  sent,  principally  the  subject  of  their  conversation. 

By  the  29th  they  had  burned  up  all  the  loose  wood  about 
their  dwellings  and  proceeded  to  pull  down  some  of  the  par- 
titions of  the  houses  wliich  had  been  erected  when  they  were 
at  this  place  in  the  spring.  The  distance  from  the  place  in 
which  they  dwelt  was  but  a  few  yards,  yet  the  conveying 
tliem  was  a  work  of  great  labour  in  their  weak  state;  and  Pel- 
tier, who  alone  was  strong  enougli  to  do  the  work  of  loosen- 
ing the  boards,  felt  so  oppressed  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  they  procured  wood  sufficient  to  continue  the  fire.  They 
saw  this  day  a  herd  of  rein-deer  about  a  mile  distant,  but 
every  one  was  now  so  v>  ak  that  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  go  after  them. 

This  day  they  had  the  pleasing,  yet  in  many  respects 
mournful  satisfaction  of  seeing  Dr.  Richardson  and  the  sea- 
man Hepburn  enter  their  apartment.  As  none  of  the  other 
persons  who  were  left  behind  made  their  appearance,  they 
were  filled  with  anxious  fears  respecting  their  fate.  The 
emaciated  appearance  of  the  doctor  and  his  companion 
shocked  their  feelings,  and  they  were  still  more  agitated  upon 
hearing  that  Perrault  and  Fontano  had  not  been  seen  by  them, 
and  that  Mr.  Hood  and  Michel  were  dead.  On  the  other 
hand  the  hollow  countenances  of  the  captain  and  his  compa- 
nions, and  the  sej)ulchrBl  tone  of  their  voices,  excited  in  the 
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(loctur  and  Hepburn  sensations  of  a  like  kind  in  respdot  of 
theiu. 

Hepburn  hatiii|f  shot  a  partridge,  the  doctor  tore  off 
the  feathers,  and  having  held  it  to  the  fire  a  few  minutes,  di- 
vided it  into  six  portions.  The  captain  and  his  three  compa- 
nions rarenously  devoured  their  sliares,  as  it  was  the  first 
morsel  of  flesh  any  of  them  had  tasted  for  thirty>one  days, 
unleHS  indeed  the  small  gristly  particles  which  were  found  oc- 
casionally adhering  to  the  pounded  bones  may  be  termed 
flesh.  Their  spirits  were  revived  by  this  small  supply,  and  the 
doctor  endeavoured  to  raise  them  still  higher  by  the  prospect 
of  Hepburn's  being  able  to  kill  a  deer  next  day,  as  they  had 
seen,  and  even  fired  at,  several  near  the  house.  The  doc- 
tor having  brought  his  prayer  book  and  testament,  some 
prayers  and  psalms,  and  portions  of  scripture,  appropriate 
to  their  situation,  Were  read,  and  they  retired  to  bed.  Next 
morning  the  doctor  nnd  Hepburn  went  out  early  in  search  of 
deer;  but  though  they  saw  several  herds,  and  fired  some  shots, 
they  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  any,  being  too  weak  to 
hold  their  gunssteadily.  Thecold  compelled  the  formerto  re- 
turn soon,  but  Hepburn  persisted  until  late  in  the  evening. 
Peltier  and  Samandre  continued  very  weak  and  dispirited, 
and  they  were  unable  to  cut  fire-wood.  Hepburn  had  in 
consequence  that  laborious  task  to  perform  after  he  came 
back. 

Dr.  Kichardsun  stated,  that  upon  Captain  Franklin,  Pel- 
tier, Samandre,  and  the  others  leaving,  they  had  kept  up 
the  fire  as  long  as  they  had  any  wood  to  burn  ;  and  that  the 
weather  was  afterwards  so  stormy  that  they  could  not  move 
during  the  next  day,  and  therefore  lay  in  their  beds,  and 
having  a  few  religious  books  which  were  given  to  them  by  a 
lady  in  London,  one  of  the  party  read  them  aloud.  The  doc- 
tor  stated  that  the  reading  of  these  books,  together  with  their 
attention  to  mily  reading  prayers,  so  sustained  their  spirits, 
and  influenced  them  to  trust  in  the  divine  protection,  that  a 
spirit  of  cheerfulness  was  manifest  among  them.    On  the 
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succeeding  day  Michel,  who  with  Bclanger  had,  as  noticed 
in  a  preceding  part  of  the  narrative,  been  compelled  to  re- 
linquish the  journey,  joined  him.  He  stated  that  Belanger 
had  left  him,  but  the  doctor  said  that  the  circumstances 
which  afterwards  occurred  led  him  since  to  suppose  that 
Michel  had  murdered  his  companion.  Michel  brought  with 
him  a  hare  and  a  partridge,  which  was  a  most  acceptable  sup- 
ply to  the  hungry  party,  and  after  partaking  thereof  tliey 
rested  for  the  night.  On  the  succeeding  day  tbey  proceeded 
to  the  place  which  Captain  Franklin  had  by  letter  recom- 
mended him  to  move  to,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Hood  removed 
to  it.  Michel,  who  had  remained  by  himself  the  preced- 
ing evening,  brought  some  meat,  which  he  said  was  part  of  a 
wolf  which  had  been  killed  by  a  deer,  but  which  the  parties 
since  have  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  human  body,  and  that 
he  had  killed  Perrault  also. 

After  thia  Michel  refused  to  hunt  or  to  assist  in  convey- 
ing the  wood  for  the  fire  i  he  manifested  also  in  various  other 
ways  much  of  an  angry  spirit,  saying  "  you  had  better  kill 
and  eat,  me,  for  there  are  no  beasts  to  be  found."  I  n  this 
state  some  days  passed,  until  one  morning,  after  having  read 
the  prayers.  Dr.  Richardson  went  out  to  endeavour  to  gather 
some  tripe  de  roche,  and  Hepburn  was  engaged  in  procuring 
wood,  in  order  that  he  might  leave  a  stock  for  a  few  days  sup- 
ply, as  it  was  purposed  that  he  and  Michel  should  set  out  for 
Fort  Enterprise.  They  had  not  been  long  absent  from  thehouse 
when  they  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  shortly  after  Hep- 
burn, in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  called  to  the  doctor  to  come 
instantly  to  the  house,  where  Mr.  Hood  lay  dead,  a  ball 
having  passed  through  his  forehead.  Their  distress  at  view- 
ing him  in  that  state  was  indescribable ;  at  first  Dr.  Richard- 
son supposed  that  in  a  fit  of  despondency  he  had  hurried  him- 
self into  the  presence  of  his  Almighty  Judge,  by  an  act  of 
his  own  hand  ;  but  the  conduct  of  Michel  soon  gave  rise  to 
other  thoughts,  and  excited  suspiuions,  which  were  confirmed, 
when  upon  examining  the  body,  he  discovered  that  the  shot 
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had  cuiered  the  buek  purt  of  the  head,  ami  passed  uut  at 
the  forehead,  and  that  the  muille  of  the  gun  had  been  ap^^ 
plied  so  close  as  to  set  fire  to  the  night*oilp  behind.  Th« 
gun,  vrhich  was  of  the  longest  kind  supplied  to  the  Indians, 
could  not  haTe  ,been  placed  in  a  position  to  inflict  such<a 
wound,  except  by  a  second  person.  Upon  inquiring  of  Mi- 
chel how  it  ha|»pened,  he  replied,  that  Mr.  Hood  had  sent 
him  into  the  tent  for  the  short  gun,  and  that  during  his  ab- 
sence the  long  gun  bad  gone  ofi;  he  did  not  know  whether 
by  accident  or  not.  Hepburn  afterwards  said  that  pretioua 
to  the  report  of  the  gun,  Mr.  Hood  and  Michel  were  speak- 
ing to  each  other  in  an  elevated  angry  tone;  that  Mr.  Hood 
being  seated  at  the  fire-side,  was  hid  from  him  by  interven- 
ing willows,  but  that  on  hearing  the  report,  he  looked  up  and 
saw  Michel  rising  up  from  before  the  tent-door,  or  just  be« 
hind  where  Mr.  H^od  was  seated,  and  then  going  into  the 
tent.  Thinking  that  the  gun  had  been  discharj^ed  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  cleaning  it,  he  did  not  go  to  the  fire  at  first;  and 
when  Michel  called  to  him  that  Mr.  Hood  was  dead,  a  consi- 
derable time  had  elapsed.  The  loss  of  a  young  ofiicer  of 
such  distinguished  and  varied  talents  and  application,  can-' 
not  but  be  felt  and  duly^  appreciated  by  the  persons  under 
whose  command  he  had  served;  but  the  calmness  with  which 
he  contemplated  the  probable  termination  of  a  life  of  uncom- 
mon promise,  and  the  patience  and  fortitude  with  which  he 
sustained  great  bodily  sufferings,  can  only  be  known  to  tho 
companions  of  his  distresses.  Owing  to  the  effect  that  the 
tripe  de  roche  invariably  had,  when  he  ventured  to  taste 
it,  he  undoubtedly  suffered  more  than  any  of  the  survivors 
of  the  party.  Bickersteth's  Scripture  Help  was  lying  open 
beside  the  body,  as  if  it  had  fallen  firom  his  hand,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  reading  it  at  the  instant  of  his  death. 
They  passed  the  next  night  together  without  rest,  every 
one  being  on  his  guard.  Next  day,  having  determined  on 
going  to  the  Fort,  they  began  to  patch  and  prepare  their 
clothes  for  the  journey.    They  singed  the  hair  off*  a  part  of 
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the  buffalo  rube  that  belonged  to  Mr.  Hood,  and  boiled  and 

ate  it.  They  afterwards  «et  out  on  their  journey  to  Fo^t'En->    ' 
ter  prise,  ,»{i! 

Hepburn  and  Michel  had  each  a  gun,  and  the  doctor  caf-  ^'  - 
ried  a  small  pistol  which  Hepburn  had  loaded  for  htn.  Irt 
the  course  of  the  mareh  Ml«hel  alarmed  tfa^m  mtich  by  his 
gestures  and  conduct';  he  was  constantly  muttering  in  him- 
self, expressed  an  unwilHogness  to  go  to  the  Fort,  knA  tried 
to  persuade  them  to  go  t»  the  southward  to  the  woodt,  wher« 
he  said  he  could  maintain  himself  all  the  winter  by  kitliD^ 
deer.     In  eonsequenoe  of  this  brtiatiour,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  oouDtenance,  Dr.  Richardson  requested  him  to 
leave  them,  and  to  go  to  tlie  southward  by  hinMielf.    Tbia 
proposal  increased  his  ill-nature ;  he  threw  out  come  obscur« 
hints  of  freeing  himself  from  all  restraint  on  the  meirrow  ;  and 
was  overheard  muttering  threats  against  Hepburn,  whom  hd 
openly  accused  of  having  told  stories  against  him.  He  also, 
for  the  first  time,  assumed  such  a  tone  of  superiority  in  ad- 
dressing Dr.  Richardson,  as  evinced  that  he  considered  both 
to  be  completely  in  his  power,  and  be  gave  vent  to  several 
expressions  of  hatred  towards  the  white  people,  orasba 
termed  them  in  the  idiom  of  the  voyagers,  the  French,  some 
of  whom,  he  said,  had  killed  and  eaten  his  uncle  and  two 
of  his  relations.     Taking  every  o'lroumstance  of  his  conduct 
into  consideration.  Dr.  Richardson  and  Hepburn  coucluded 
that  he  would  attempt  to  destroy  them  on  the  first  opportu- 
nity that  offered,  and  that  he  had  hitherto  abstained  from  do- 
ing so  from  his  ignorance  of  his  way  to  the  Fort.     In  their 
journey,  Michel  coining  to  a  rock  on  which  there  was  some 
tripe  de  roche,   halted,  and  ''sid  he  would  gather  it  whilst 
they  went  on,  and  titat  he  wou  dsoon  overtake  them.   Hep- 
burn and  the  doctor  were  now  left  together  for  the  first  time 
since  Mr.  Hood^s  death,  and  they  were  of  opinion  that  thera 
was  uo  safety  for  tiiem  except  in  Michel's  death.  Convinced  of 
the  necebsity  of  subh  a  dreadful  act.  Dr.  Richardson  resolved 
tp  take  f  be  whole  resoonsibifity  upon  himself;  and  immedi- 
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ately  upon  MichePt  oominf^  up,  be  put  an  end  to  liis  life  by 
shooting  him  through  the  head  with  a  pistol. 

The  narrative  here  cannot  but  excite  feelings  of  the  most 
distressing  kind  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  at  the  awful  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  stated.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  doctor  was  a  man  of  too  benevolent  and  humahe  a 
character  to  have  proceeded  to  those  extremities,  but  from  a 
sense  of  its  absolute  necessity.  After  this  awful  event  they 
proceeded  on  their  journey,  and  ultimately  arrived  at  the  fotrt 
as  before  noticed. 

Hepburn,  who  was  the  strongest  of  the  party,  went  out  on 
the  Slst  in  quest  of  deer,  and  Dr.  Richardson  took  his  gun 
and  set  out  in  search  of  some  provision.  A  herd  of  deer 
passed  within  view  of  the  doctor,  but  he  was  so  weak  as  to  be 
unable  to  Kill  one  of  the  herd.  On  the  Ist  of  November, 
Hepburn  again  set  out  in  pursuit  of  some  deer,  but  bis  weak- 
ness was  so  greai  as  to  render  him  unsuccessful.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson gathered  some  tripe  de  roche,  but  Semandre  and 
Peltier  were  become  so  weak,  and  their  throats  so  sore,  that 
they  could  partake  of  only  a  small  portion.  The  latter  ma- 
Bifested  such  lassitude  that  he  could  no  longer  sit  up,  but 
sunk  upon  his  bed.  Supposing  him  to  have  laid  down  be- 
cause of  its  being  a  more  easy  posture,  no  particular  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  for  him  until  a  rattling  was  heard 
in  his  throat ;  this  circumstance  excited  their  attention,  and 
on  Dr.  Richardson's  examining  him,  he  found  him  speech- 
less, and  he  expired  before  the  morning.  This  circumstance 
appears  to  have  so  affected  Semandre,  that  he  died  in  a  few 
hours  after.  The  severe  shook  occasioned  by  the  sudden  dis- 
solution of  their  two  companions  rendered  them  very  melan- 
choly. Adam  became  low  and  despondent,  a  change  to  be 
lamented  the  more,  as  he  had  been  gaining  strength  and 
spirits  for  the  two  preceding  days.  The  labour  of  collecting 
wood  now  devolved  upon  Dr.  Richardson  and  Hepburn,  and 
they  were  occupied  the  whole  of  the  next  day  in  tearing  down 
the  logs  of  which  the  store-house  was  built,  the  mud  plastered 
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between  them  beings  so  hard  froien  that  (he  labour  of  aepa« 
ration  exceeded  their  strength,  and  they  were  conspletely 
exhausted  by  bringing  in  wood  sufRcient  for  less  than  twelve 
boars*  consumption. 

They  continued  to  support  themseWes  by  occasionally  ga> 
thering  some  tripe  de  roche,  which  they  had  hardly  strength 
to  effect,  their  weakness  being  so  great  that  to  moTC  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  yards  was  a  labour  almost  insupportable,  until 
the  7th  of  November.      They  were  become  such  skeletons 
that  it  was  with  pain  of  body  they  lay  down  on  their  blankets, 
and  to  change  their  posture  was  a  labour  which  required  a 
considerable  effort  to  accomplish,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
assist  each  other  to  rise  from  their  seats.    Thus  reduced,  they 
had  the  pleasure  on  the  7th  of  November  to  hear  the  sound 
of  a  musket,  and  the  voices  of  persons  shouting.    They  soon 
after  had  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  three  Indians  named 
Boudelkell,  Crooked-foot  and  the  Rat,  approaching  them, 
having  been  sent  by  Akaitcho  on  the  5th  with  a  supply  of 
dried  deer's  meat,  a  few  tongues  and  some  other  articles,  of 
which  they  imprudently  eat  so  much  as  to  render  them  very 
unwell  for  a  time.     It  appeared  that  Mr.  Back  had  reached 
their  encampment,  and  on  stating  to  Akaitcho  the  distressed 
state  of  his  companiuns,  the  chief  immediately  dispatched  the 
three  men  to  the  fort. 

Mr.  Back's  journey  had  been  attended  with  a  variety  of 
circumstances  almost  as  afldictive  as  those  of  Captain  Frank- 
lin. 1  n  crossing  the  lakes  which  were  frozen,  Belanger  twice 
fell  through  the  ice,  and  was  in  one  instance  saved  by  Mr. 
Back  and  his  people  pulling  him  out  by  fastening  the  belts 
which  they  wore  together.  Mr.  Back  in  describing  his  suf- 
ferings says,  **  my  shoulders  were  as  if  they  would  fall  from 
my  body,  my  legs  seemed  unable  to  support  me,  and  bad  it 
not  been  for  the  remembrance  of  my  friends  behind,  who  re- 
lied on  me  for  relief,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  regarding 
those  persons  of  whom  I  had  charge,  I  should  have  preferred 
remaining  where  I  was  to  the  pain  of  attempting  to  remove." 
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Beauporlant,  one  of  Mr.  BackN  companions,  weichied 
down  with  fatigue  and  uvcrconoe  by  (he  severity  of  the  wen* 
ther,  died  un  the  16th  of  Ootober  ;  the  other  men,  with  Mr. 
Back,  after  great  fatigue,  reached  tlie  eocainproent  of  Akait- 
cho  as  before  stated 

Boudelkell  was  sent  back  to  Akaitcho,  and  with  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Back  desiring  a  further  supply  of  proTisions  to  be  sent 
with  all  speed;  the  other  two  Indians  remained  with  the 
party  at  Fort  Enterprise,  and  proceeded  to  clear  the  apart- 
naent  of  tlie  dirt  and  fragments  of  bones  and  other  tilings 
which  were  spread  over  it.  They  rendered  their  habitation 
by  this  means,  and  by  (lie  large  fires  which  they  now  made, 
so  much  more  comfortable,  (ha(  the  spiri(s  and  recovery 
of  the  partjf  considerably  increased.  The  Indians  caught 
several  fish  in  Winter  Lake,  and  used  every  exertion  to  make 
their  abode  comfortable;  butfindin"^  (Itat  the  supply  of  pro- 
visions which  W|is  expected  ^>*om  /^kaitcho  did  not  arrive, 
they  suddenly  quitted  (he  bouse  un  the  ld(h  of  November, 
without  giving  (he  least  intimation  of  their  intention  either  to 
Captain  Franklin  or  his  companions.  This  circumstance  ap- 
peared so  unaccountable  that  they  were  at  a  loss  to  surmise 
a  cause,  until  by  questioning  Adam  they  learned  that  (heir 
fears  lest  the  long  delay  of  provisons  which  was  expected 
might  be  the  occasion  of  renewed  sufferings  in  the  captain 
and  bis  people,  and  that  they  had  gone  away  purposely  to 
hasten  its  conveyance. 

On  the  next  day  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  for- 
mer diet  of  eating  singed  skin,  and  Hepburn  had  again  to 
procure  wood  for  the  fire  ;  the  succeeding  day  also  they  were 
occupying  themselves  in  the  same  way,  when  Hepburn  de- 
scried a  party  approaching  the  house.  He  instantly  gave 
information  to  his  companions,  and  they  set  about  clearing 
their  apartment  and  removing  the  scraps  of  skins  out  of  sight, 
as  it  is  one  of  tne  curious  opinions  of  the  Indians  tbat  such  a 
practice  occasions  disappointment  to  the  hunters-  'I'hree  In- 
dians Quickly  arrived  and  two  of  their  wtves.     Uenoit  aiso, 
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who  had  quitted  the  house  with  Augustus  to  go  In  searuh  of 
Mr.  Back,  returned  with  them,  from  wliom  he  brought  a  let- 
ter saying  that  himself  and  his  companions  were  about  to  take 
their  journey  to  Fort  Providence.  The  spirits  of  Adam  were 
so  revived  by  their  appearance  that  he  walked  about  with  an 
activity  which  surprised  them. 

Having  partaken  of  the  refreshments  brought,  tliey  re^ 
solved  to  quit  Fort  Enterprise  the  following  day ;  and  after 
uniting  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  God,  they  set  out  on 
the  16th  of  November.  Their  feelings  on  quitting  the  Fort 
where  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  much  comfort,  if  not  hap- 
piness, and,  latterly,  experienced  a  degree  of  misery  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled,  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  de- 
scribed. The  Indians  treated  th^m  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness, gave  them  their  snow-shoes,  and  walked  without  Ihein- 
selves,  keeping  by  their  sides,  that  they  might  lift  them  up 
when  they  fell.  They  descended  Winter  River,  and  about 
noon,  crossed  the  head  of  Round-Rock  Lake,  distant  about 
three  miles  from  the  house,  where  they  were  obliged  to  halt, 
as  Dr.  Richardson  was  unable  to  proceed.  The  swellings 
in  hia  limbs  rendered  him  by  much  the  wetikest  of  the  party. 
The  Indians  then  prepared  their  encainprnent,  cooked  tor 
them,  and  fed  them  as  if  they  had  been  children  ;  evincing 
a  humanity  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  civi- 
lized people.     The  night  was  mild,  and  they  slept  soundly. 

On  the  26th  they  arrived  at  Akaitcho's  encampment.  They 
were  received  in  silence,  no  one  opening  their  lips  for  a  short 
time,  which  is  their  mode  of  indicating  their  sympathy  and 
compassion.  They  were  then  presented  with  some  food  ;  af- 
ter which  the  conversation  commenced.  Akaitoho  shewed 
the  most  friendly  hospitality,  and  great  personal  attention, 
even  cooking  for  them  with  It  is  own  hands,  an  office  which 
be  never  performs  for  himself.  Annoethai  yuzzeh  and  Hum- 
py, the  Chiefs  two  brothers,  and  several  of  the  huntera, 
with  their  titmilies,  were  encamped  here,  together  with  a 
number  of  old  men  and  women.    In  the  course  of  the  day  they 
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wrere  TiBited  by  every  person  of  the  band,  not  merely  from 
curiusity,  but  from  a  desire  to  evince  their  tender  ■ympathy. 

On  the  first  of  December,  they  proceeded  in  company 
with  the  Indians  towards  Port  Providence ;  and  on  the  6th 
Belanger  snd  another  person  from  Mr.  Weeks  met  them 
with  two  trains  of  dogs,  some  spirits  and  tobacco  for  the  In- 
dians, a  changfe  of  dress  for  the  captain,  and  a  little  tea  and 
sugar.  They  also  brought  letters  from  England,  and  from 
Mr.  Back  and  Mr.  Wenlzel.  Their  letters  from  England 
informed  them  that  they  had  been  promoted. 

All  the  Indians  flocked  around  to  learn  the  news,  and  to 
receive  the  articles  brought  for  them.  Having  got  some  spi- 
rits and  tobacco,  they  withdrew  to  the  tent  of  the  Chief,  and 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  singing.  They  had 
now  the  indescribable  gratification  of  changing  their  linen, 
which  had  been  worn  ever  since  their  departure  from  the 
sea- coast.  * 

On  the  8th  of  December,  after  a  long  conference  with 
Akaitcho,  they  took  leave  of  him  and  his  kind  companions, 
and  set  out  with  two  sledges  heavily  laden  with  provision 
and  bedding,  drawn  by  the  dogs,  and  conducted  by  Belan- 
ger  and  the  Canadian  sent  by  Mr.  Weeks.  Hepburn  at«d 
Augustus  jointly  dragged  a  smaller  sledt^e,  laden  principally 
with  their  own  bedding.  Adam  and  Benoit  were  left  to  fol- 
low with  the  Indians.  They  encamped  on  the  Grassy-Lake 
Portage,  having  walked  about  nine  miles,  principally  on  the 
Yellow-Knife  River.  It  was  open  at  the  rapids,  and  in  these 
places  they  had  lo  ascend  its  banks,  and  walk  through  the 
woods  for  some  distance,  which  was  very  fatiguing,  espe- 
cially to  Dr.  Richardson,  whose  feet  were  severely  galled  in 
consequence  of  some  defect  in  his  snow<shoes. 

On  the  11th,  they  arrived  at  Fort  Providence,  where  Mr. 
Weeks  gave  them  every  attention.  Their  joy  and  gratitude  to 
God  for  having  ag^in  brought  them  to  a  place  where  all  their 
necessities  could  be  relieved  was  great,  and  they  united  in 
thanksgiving  and  praises  for  their  mercies.     The  stores  and 
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prctentt  tot-  the  IndlaDt  having  partly  arrived,  Capt  Frank- 
I'm  rettolved  to  wait  until  Akmtolio  and  hia  party  came  up, 
that  he  might  prevent  them  unto  him  himself.    Me  arrived 
on  the  14th  with  all  hia  people.  Having  smoked  hia  pipe  ao- 
ourding  to  their  usual  custom,  and  made  a  speech  to  Mr. 
Weeks,    he  addressed   himself  to  Captain  Franklin,    in 
which  be  aaid  he  felt  disappointed  that  ao  small  a  portion 
of  the  present  and  supplies  intended  for  them  bad  arrived, 
because,  be  said,  bis  people  looked  to  him  to  secure  that  re- 
muneration to  them  which  had  been  promised.     That  he  did 
not  however  intend  to  cast  any  blame  on  the  captain  and  bis 
companions.    "  This  world  goes  badly,**  he  said,  *'  all  are 
poor ;  you  are  poor,  the  traders  appear  to  be  poor,  I  and  my 
party  are  poor  likewise ;  and  since  the  goods  have  not  come 
in,  we  cannot  have  them.     1  do  not  regret  having  supplied 
you  with  provisions,  for  a  Copper  Indian  can  never  permit 
white  men  to  suffer  for  want  of  food  on  bis  lands,  without 
flying  to  their  aid.     1  trust,  however,  that  we  shall,  as  you 
say,  receive  what  is  due  next  autumn ;  and  at  all  events," 
he  added,  in  a  tone  of  good  humour,  "  it  is  the  first  time 
that  the  white  people  have  been  indebted  to  the  Copper  In- 
diana."     He  was  assured  the  supplies  should  certainly  be 
sent  to  him  by  the  autumn,  if  not  before.    He  then  cheer- 
fully received  a  small  present  for  himself;  and,  although 
they  could  give  but  a  few  tbinge  to  those  only  who  bad  been 
most  active  in  their  service,   the  others,  who,   perhaps, 
thought  themselves  equally  deserving,  did  not  murmur  at 
being  left  out  in  the  distribution, 

Akaitcho  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  desired  thai  a 
good  report  might  be  made  to  the  people  of  England  of  the 
conduct  of  his  Indians,  and  he  was  assured  that  his  kindness 
should  very  soon  be  noticed.  Such  of  the  Indians  as  owed 
the  trading  Company  money,  now  received  a  discbarge  to 
the  amount  of  any  articles  which  bad  been  furnished  to  the 
captain  and  hiH  party,  and  a  credit  was  entered  on  the  Com- 
y''s  books  to  the  value  due  to  any  others  and  to  Aknitcho 
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llavin{(  Uhih  adjuMted  their  cni^ugeinnnts,  ilieenp- 
tHiii  preiieiited  the  band  with  u  barrel  uf  spirils  mixed  with 
wuter,  and  they  retired. 

JIaviiig  t'uiivliided  all  hit  eiigageinenlB  to  their  mutual  sa- 
tisfnotiuiij  Dr.  Riohard«oiif  Captain  Franklin  and  others  of 
the  party  left  Fort  Providence  on  the  16th,  and  proceeded 
to  Mooae-deer  Island.  The  party  consisted  of  Belanger,  who 
huil  oharge  of  a  sledge  luden  with  the  bedding,  and  drawn  by 
twodogH,  and  the  twocariole  men,  Bunoit,  und  Augustus. 
Previous  to  their  departure,  they  hud  another  conference 
with  Akaitubo,  who,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  party,  bade  them 
fMrewell,  with  a  warmth  of  manner  rare  among  the  Indians. 

The  badness  of  Uclanger's  dogn,  and  the  roughness  of  the 
ice,  impeded  their  progress  very  much,  and  obliged  them  to 
encamp  very  early.  They  had  u  good  fire  made  of  the  drift 
wood,  which  lines  (he  shores  of  this  lake  in  great  quantities. 
The  next  day  wtas  very  cold.  They  began  the  journey  at 
nine  in  the  utorning,  and  encamped  nt  the  Big  Cape,  having 
made  another  short  march,  in  consequence  of  the  roughness 
of  the  ice. 

On  the  17th,  they  encamped  on  the  most  southerly  of  the 
Rein-deer  Islands.  The  night  was  very  stormy,  but  the 
wind  abating  in  the  morning,  the;/  pioceeded,  and  by  sunset 
reached  the  fishing  huts  of  the  Compiiny  at  Stony  Point. 
Here  they  foui)d  Mr.  AndruwH,  a  clerk  of  the  Iludson^n  Bay 
Company,  who  regaled  them  with  n  »iu|)per  of  excellent 
white  fish,  for  which  that  part  of  Slu  vo  Luke  is  particularly  cele- 
brated. Theysctoif  in  (he  morning  before  day  break,  with  seve- 
ral companions  and  arrived  at  Moose  deer  Inland  about  one 
in  the  afternoon,  where  they  hud  the  great  sntisfaction  of  again 
meeting  Mr.  Back.  Their  mutual  feelings  on  mectinp^  again  af- 
ter having  passed  through  such  a  series  of  sufferings  was  of  the 
most  affecting  kind.  Mr.  M'Vicar,  the  chief  resident  atMoose- 
deer  Island  received  them  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  by 
his  at(f  nUon  to  tlieir  diet  and  their  comforts,  their  health  and 
strength  were  fully  restored.     Here  they  remained  until  the 
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middle  of  May,  durlog  which  tiae  the  remainder  of  the  stores 
intended  for  Alcaitcho  and  his  people  arrived  ;  and  the  cap- 
tain had  sufficient  to  add  an  additional  present  of  ammunition 
to  every  one  who  had  assisted  them.  On  the  26th  they  set 
out  for  Fort  Chipewyan,  where  they  arrived  on  2nd  of  June, 
which  they  quitted  on  the  5th)  and  proceeded  to  Norway 
House)  which  they  reached  on  the  4th  of  July.  At  this  place 
they  discharged  the  Canadian  voyagers,  sending  them  home 
by  canoes  which  were  going  to  Montreal.  On  the  14th,  they 
arrived  at  York  Factory,  thus  concluding  a  journey,  perhaps 
unparallelled  in  history,  of  upwards  of  five  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  by  land  and  water. 

That  this  journey  did  not  attain  all  its  objects  must  be  ad- 
mitted, yet  it  made  an  important  addition  to  the  northern 
boundaries  of  America  ;  and  not  only  established  the  fact  of 
an  ocean  on  that  side,  but  ascertained  its  latitude.  Captain 
Franklin's  expedition  also  threw  much  light  on  arctic  disco- 
very, which  must  be  of  great  service  in  all  new  attempts  to 
reach  the  North  Pole. 

The  importance  of  having  an  overland  expedition  at  the 
same  time  as  one  by  sea  for  the  Arctic  Regions,  had  so 
strongly  impressed  itself  on  the  British  government,  that  on 
Captain  Parry  sailing  again  in  1624  to  those  regions,  where 

"  Pale  suns  unfelt  at  distance  roll  away. 

And  on  the  impassive  ice  Ihe  lightnings  play/' 

It  was  determined  that  Captain  Franklin  should  follow  in  the 
spring,  and  renew  his  arduous  task  of  traversing  those  bleak 
and  inhospitable  regions  to  the  northern  shores  of  America. 
Captain  Franklin  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Richardson,  his 
former  travelling  companion,  Mr.  Drummond,  a  young  bo- 
tanist, and  others.  They  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  February 
1825,  for  New  York  ;  and  thence  proceeded,  by  the  Lake 
Erie  Canal,  to  Lao  Huron,  where  the  party,  about  thirty  in 
number,  arrived  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1825. 

From  Montreal  to  Lac  Huron,  no  incident  worth  record*^ 
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iiig  occurred  ;  but  the  journey  wos  performed  with  eaAe  and 
expedition ;  every  man  enjoyed  excellent  health  and  daily 
felt  his  spirits  becoming  more  buoyant  from  the  continued 
calmness  and  fineness  of  the  weather.  On  the  24th  of /.prd, 
the  party  were  to  embark  in  two  large  canoes  for  Fort  Wil- 
liam, traversing  in  their  course  the  upper  end  of  Lac  Huron, 
Sauk  St.  Marie  and  Lake  Superior.  From  thence  they  pro- 
ceed in  four  canoes  by  Lac  la  Pluie,  Lake  "Winipeg,  Cum- 
berland House,  and  Methy-portage»  to  Athabasca,  where 
they  expect  to  overtake  three  boats  with  their  crews  of 
Argylsliire-men  who  were  sent  out  from  England  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1824,  and  have  had  ample  time  to  forward  the  in- 
struments and  luggage  entrusted  to  their  care. 

In  their  voyage  through  the  principal  lakes,  the  travellers 
will  be  conveyed  in  American  steam  boats,  and  when  that  ac- 
commodation ceases,  they  will  procure,  as  formerly,  the  ser- 
vices of  stout  Cffnadian  boatmen.  One  of  the  greatest  evils 
attendant  on  this  expedition,  is,  that  it  requires  upwards  of 
twelve  months  to  convey  them  to  what  may  be  called  the 
starting  point  of  discovery.  And  however  heavily  the  time 
may  hang  on  their  hands,  they  must  patiently  wait  the  tardy 
lapse  of  an  Arctic  winter,  and  even  after  the  sun  begins  to 
peep  above  the  horizon,  there  are  not  above  six  or  eight 
weeks,  during  which  they  can  travel  with  any  thing  like 
safety. 

Fort  Reliance,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Great  Bear 
Lake,  and  the  most  northern  piece  of  masonry  la  the  world, 
tvas  expressly  built  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  travel- 
lers, and  will  terminate  their  wanderings  for  the  first  season. 
This  spot  they  expect  to  reach  by  the  end  of  September,  and 
in  the  spring  Captain  Franklin  and  his  old  oompani<>n,  Mr. 
Back,  who  goes  out  on  promotion,  with  one  half  of  the  party, 
will  proceed  down  Mackenzie's  River,  and  from  thence  ex- 
plore the  ^coast  <  the  westward,  as  far  as  Icy  Cape  and 
Behring's  Straits.  Hero  Captain  Bcechy,  who  sailed  in  the 
Blossom  on  the  21st  of  May  1825,  is  to  endeavour  to  join 
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Captaui  FraDklin,  and  after  rendering  Mm  every  aMbtanoe^ 
is  to  pursue  his  exploratory  investigations  in  such  parts  about 
Behring*s  Straits  as  are  imperfectly  known.  Every  thing 
that  can  contribute  to  the  success  of  these  several  expedi- 
tions and  add  to  the  comfort,  or  rather  lessen  the  privations 
of  the  enterprising  navigators  ff-'ao  have  undertaken  them, 
has  been  done  by  government ;  they  are  accompanied  also  by 
the  prayers  and  wishes  of  every  )3riton,  while  neighbouring 
nations  look  on  their  efforts  with  admiration  and  anxiety. 
From  their  known  talents  and  ardent  zeal  every  thing  is  to  be 
hoped ;  and  although 

"  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  sucoeBs, 
Yetthey'lldo  more— they '11  deserve  it." 

Captain  Franklin  wus  married  to  Miss  Eleanor  Porden, 
a  lady  of  poetical  talents  of  the  highest  order,  the  daughter  of 
"William  Porden,  Esq.  the  arcmtect  who  erected  the  king's 
stables  at  Brighton,  Eaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Grosvenor, 
and  other  buildings  which  placed  his  name  high  in  his  pro- 
fession. At  the  age  of  twenty,  Miss  Porden,  who  from  child- 
hood discovered  a  genius  for  poetry,  |.ublished  a  poem  in  six 
cantos,  entitled  the  "  The  Veils,  or  the  Triumph  of  Con- 
stancy." The  union  of  poetical  grace  and  scientific  intelligence 
in  this  poem  excited  much  admiration,  and  in  three  years  af- 
terwards it  was  followed  by  "  The  Arctic  Exped  tion,"  an  in- 
teresting poetic  tribute  to  the  gallant  adventurers  Captains 
Ross  and  Buchan,  and  Lieutenants  Parry  and  Franklin,  then 
engaged  in  one  of  the  most  perilous  enterprises  by  which  the 
present  age  has  been  distinguished.  The  opening  of  the 
poem  had  a  pretty  allusion  to  the  labours  of  the  voyagers— 

"  Sail,  sail  adventurous  barks!  go  fearless  forth. 
Storm,  on  his  glacier  scat,  the  misly  North, 
(live  to  mankind  the  iniio&pitable  zone. 
And  Briton's  trident  plant  in  seas  unknown. 
Oo!  sure  wherever  science  fdls  the  mmd, 
grti'f  for  man  long  scvcrM  from  his  kind 
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The  an\i<!U8  nations  watoh  tiiH  olianging  galetf. 
And  prftyers  and  blessings  swell  your  flagging  Mib." 

The  publication  of  this  poem  is  said  to  have  led  to  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Captain  Franklin.  Miss  Porden  afterwards 
published  a  very  spirited  Ode  on  the  Coronation  of  his  Ma- 
jesty George  the  Fourth ;  but  her  grand  work  was  ••  Coeur 
de  Lion,  or  the  Third  Crusade,"  a  poem  in  sixteen  cantos, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  a  female  pen  in  the  annals 
of  English  literature. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1823,  Miss  Porden  £faye  her  hand 
to  Captain  Franklin,  to  whom  she  had  been  some  time  en- 
gaged, and  who  had  then  recently  returned  from  the  land 
expedition  employed  to  assist  in  exploring  the  Polar  Re- 
gions. Happy,  but  brief  was  their  union.  In  the  circum- 
stances of  Mrs.  Franklin's  death  there  was  something  un- 
usually distressing.  Constitutionally  delicate,  it  has  been 
generally,  though  erroneously,  understood,  that  the  fatal 
event  was  occasioned  by  grief  at  her  husband's  departure, 
acting  upon  a  previously  debilitated  frame.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case. 

Mrs.  Franklin  entered  with  energy  into  the  enterpru>iv.g 
spirit  of  her  husband  ;  she  earnestly  wished  him  to  repei^t 
the  attempt,  hoping  that  he  might  accomplish  the  object  so 
much  desired.  With  this  anticipation  she  looked  forward 
to  welcome  his  return ;  but,  a  pulmonary  complaint,  fro.ii 
which  she  had  suffered  nearly  two  years,  reached  its  crisis 
about  the  time  that  Captain  Franklin  received  his  orders  to 
proceed.  She  expired  at  her  house,  Devonshire  Street,  on 
the  22nd  of  February,  aged  30,  exactly  one  week  after  hav- 
ing bidden  her  husband  farewell,  leaving  a  daughter  eight 
months  old. 

Captain  Franklin  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander 
in  1821,  and  to  that  of  Post  Captain  in  1822.  We  trusf 
hiffher  bonoors  in  Lis  profession  and  the  reward  of  his  grate- 
ful country  Btiil  await  him. 
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The  Narrative  of  the  Travels  and  Researches  of  Mr  Bel- 
zoni  have  obtained  a  justly  deserved  attention  amoug  the 
readers  of  the  present  day.  In  his  introductory  preface  to 
his  own  narrative  he  says,  "  I  made  my  discoveries  alone. 
I  have  been  anxious  to  write  my  book  myself,  though  in  so 
doing  the  reader  will  consider  me,  and  with  great  propriety, 
guilty  of  temerity;  bat  the  public  will  perhaps  gain  in  the 
fidelity  of  my  narrative  what  it  loses  in  elegance.  I  am  not 
an  Englishman,  but  I  prefer  that  my  readers  should  receive 
fVom  myself,  as  well  as  I  am  able  to  describe  them,  an  ac- 
count of  my  proceedings  in  Egypt,  in  Nubia,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  Oasis;  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
having  iny  meaning  misrepresented  by  another.  If  X  am 
intelligible,  it  is  all  that  I  can  expect.  I  shall  state  nothing 
but  the  plain  matters  of  fact,  as  they  occurred  to  me  in  these 
countries,  in  1815-16-17-18  and  19.  A  description  of  the 
means  I  took  in  making  my  researches,  the  difficulties  I  had 
to  encounter,  and  how  I  overcame  them,  will  give  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  I 
had  to  deal  with."  Much  has  been  written  on  Egypt  and 
Nubia  by  the  travellers  of  the  last  century,  by  Denon,  and 
the  French  sfavans,  whose  general  account  of  these  coun- 
tries baa  scarcely  left  any    thing  unnoticed;   and   by  Mr. 
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J[amilton,  whose  description  is  unimpeached,  and  by  Mr. 
Burckhardt,  who  wan  so  well  acquainted  with  the  language 
and  manners  of  these  people,  that  none  of  them  suspected 
him  to  be  an  European?  His  account  of  the  tribes  in  these 
countries  is  minutely  correct,  as  well  as  his  obsenrations  on 
modem  Egypt  and  Nubia  in  general. 

No  traveller  had  ever  such  opportunities  of  studying  the 
customs  of  the  natives  as  were  afforded  to  him,  for  none  had 
ever  to  deal  with  them  in  so  peculiar  a  manner.  His  con- 
stant occupation  was  searching  after  antiquities,  and  this  led 
him  in  the  various  transactions  he  had  with  them,  to  observe 
the  real  characters  of  the  Turks,  Arabs,  Nubians,  Bedo- 
wepns,  and  Ababdy  tribes.  Thus  he  was  very  differently 
circumstanced  from  a  common  traveller,  who  goes  merely  to 
make  jiis  remarks  on  the  country  and  its  antiquities,  instead 
of  having  to  persuade  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  to 
undertake  a  hard  task,  in  labours,  with  which  they  were 
previously  totally  unacquainted. 

Mr.  Belzoni  was  born  in  the  city  of  Padua,  was  of  a  Ro- 
man family,  which  had  resided  there  for  many  years.  The 
state  and  troubles  of  Italy  in  1800,  which  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  comment,  compelled  nim  tz  leave  it, 
and  from  that  time  he  visited  different  parts  of  Europe,  and 
suffered  piany  vicissitudes.  The  greater  part  of  his  younger 
days  he  passed  in  Rome,  the  former  abode  of  his  ancestors, 
where  he  was  preparing  to  become  a  monk  when  the  sud- 
den entry  of  the  French  army  into  that  city  altered  the 
course  of  his  education,  and  destined  him  to  travel  ever 
since.  His  family  supplied  him  occasionally  with  remittan- 
ces; but  as  they  were  not  rich,  he  contrived  to  live  on  his 
own  industry,  and  the  little  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in 
various  branches.  He  turned  liis  chief  attention  to  hydrau- 
lics, a  science  that  he  had  learned  in  Rome,  and  which  was 
ultimately  the  cause  of  his  going  to  Egypt.  In  1803  he 
arrived  in  England,  and  soon  after  married,  and  after  re- 
siding in  it  nine  years,  he  fonmHl  the  resolution  of  going  to 
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the  south  of  Europe.  Faking  IVfrs.  BelzonI  with  him,  he 
visited  Portugal,  Spair«  and  Malta,  from  which  latter  place 
they  embarked  for  E^pt,  where  they  remained  from  1815 
to  1819.  Here  he  was  the  discoverer  of  many  remains  of 
antiquity  of  that  primitive  nation.  He  opened  one  of  the 
two  famous  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes.  Among  the  latter,  that  which 
has  been  pronounced  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  the  age  to  be  the  tomb  of  Psammuthis,  is  at  this 
moment  the  principal,  the  most  perfect  and  splendid  monu- 
ment in  that  country.  The  celebrated  bust  of  young  Mem- 
non,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  was  discovered  by  him, 
and  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  he  returned  to  his 
native  land,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  England. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1815,  Mr.  Belzoni,  his  wife  and  an 
Irish  lad,  named  James  Curtain,  set  sail  from  Malta,  and 
iirrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  9th  of  June.  The  principal 
cause  of  his  going  to  Egypt  was  the  project  of  constructing 
hydraulic  machines,  to  irrigate  the  fields,  by  a  system  much 
easier  and  more  economical  than  what  is  in  use  in  that 
country.  On  entering  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  the  pilot 
informed  them  that  the  plague  was  in  the  town.  To  an 
European  who  had  never  been  in  that  country,  this  was 
alarming  intelligence,  and  wishing  to  have  some  information 
concerning  the  state  of  the  disease,  Mr.  Belzoni  did  not 
land  till  the  next  day.  when  two  European  gentlemen  came 
alongside  in  u  boat,  and  said  that  the  plague  was  rapidly 
dimiuishii:g.  They  then  landed,  but  with  much  caution,  and 
proceeded  to  the  French  Occale,  where  they  were  to  per- 
form quarantine.  Fortunately,  St.  John's  day,  which  is  the 
24th  of  June,  when  the  plague  is  supposed  to  cease,  was 
near.  Some  superstitious  persons  attribute  this  to  the 
power  of  the  saint  himself;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  extreme 
heat  checks  the  plague  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cold  sea- 
son; and,  that  when  the  heat  of  summer  is  not  so  great  am 
usual,  the  plague  lasts  longer;  while,  on  the   otiier   hand. 
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wliaii  the  cold  (UMiMoii  voiitiiiiuiM  longer,  the  plti^iin  coiiion 
lutttr 

Tlie  Oooalt^  in  an  encloNuro  of  rx^voral  Iioiiri^s,  no  dUpoMd 
aa  to  Ibriu  a  Bquiure.  Thero  in  no  cntranct*  to  (lio  area  of 
i\w  Bquare  but  by  tho  ^rout  ii(\xU\  loudinf^  to  n  common  itair- 
uusr,  ubovo  which  a  frallory  lundH  to  overy  houao.  In  plague 
time*,  the  poople  of  tht^so  hnhitatioiH  iniiiit  commiinioate  with 
(>a('h  other  without  touching;;  no  proviHion  can  onter  without 
buing-  |HisMod  throagh  wator,  nor  nitist  broad  bo  touched 
whiUt  warm.  The  diHoaso  in  so  easily  rau^ht,  that  a  piece 
of  thread  bU)wn  by  tho  wind  is  (piito  suilicient  to  infect  the 
whole  country.  Had  it  bocn  known  that  they  were  ill,  no 
one  would  have  approarlunl  thorn,  exropt  the  AraliH,  who  go 
in  ouito  of  sioknoM  indiMcriminatrly  to  t) very  one;  and  are 
thus  likely  to  spread  tho  ])lagu«\  by  giving  it  to  those  who 
huvo  it  not.  Many  di(>  tho  viotimii  of  nogloot,  nioroly  because 
every  disease  is  taken  for  tho  plague;  oth<«rs  are  victims  of 
a  dilferent  kind,  of  the  atrocious,  iutorested  views  of  their 
relatives,  who,  profiting  by  their  death,  may  take  what  ad- 
vantage they  please,  even  by  poison,  as  no  investigation 
takes  place  in  any  instance.  "  He  died  of  the  plague"  is  the 
general  cry,  whatever  inay  bo  the  disease;  and  as  several 
hundreds  perish  daily,  they  are  all  carried  away  without  dis- 
tinction. 

After  tlie  24th  of  June,  culled  the  great  St.  John,  the 
plague  netirly  ceased,  and  desirous  of  reaching  Cuiro,  they 
hired  a  bout,  in  company  with  Mr.  Turner,  an  English  gen- 
tleman, who  was  going  up  the  Nile.  They  sailed  on  the  1st 
of  July,  but  owing  to  the  contrary  winds,  were  brought  back 
the  same  evening.  Tho  next  day  they  re-embtnrked,  and 
were  tlien  obliged  to  land  at  Aboukir,  in  consequence  of 
high  winds,  and  visited  the  place  where  General  Abercromby, 
and  many  of  the  brave  army  under  his  command,  had  fallen 
iu  war,  and  to  the  glory  of  their  country.  Sevenil  human 
bones  were  scattered  about. 

i'ontinuing  their  voyage   the  same  day,  they  c  ntered  the 
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nouth  of  tlu)  Nile,  and  luiidud  ut  liosotta ;  and  in  four  dayf 
nioro  arrivud  ut  Buuluk,  within  a  luilu  of  Cuiro.  Tim  liuftling 
M}on«  hero  was  must  Mtriking.  Tho  majestic  uppearaoca 
of  TurkiHU  MuldierM  in  vuriouH  costunicH,  without  regularity 
or  disoiplino,  ArubH  uf  muny  tribes,  boat»,  oanjeas,  camolR, 
korHes  and  asituM,  all  in  motion,  prusontcd  a  striking  piotuie. 
Mr.  Uel/oni  lundvd,  und  wttnt  immodiately  to  Cairo;  and  as 
tli»  holy  falhortf  of  the  convt^nt  of  Terrasanta  could  not  re« 
cuivo  women  within  their  wuIIh,  they  wore  accommodated 
in  Ml  old  houHO  in  liooluk,  belonging  to  Mr.  Baghos,  to 
whom  Mr.  Belzoni  wuh  recommended  lie  was  the  princi- 
pal interpreter  of  Mahomed  Ali,  and  director  of  uU  foreign 
allairs;  a  man  of  great  acutenesB  of  understanding,  and  so 
well  disposed  (owurdM  strangers,  particularly  Europeans, 
that  it  was  soon  arranged,  that  '>n  a  particular  day  he  was  to 
bo  presented  to  his  highness  the  Bashaw,  to  make  a  proposal. 

The  house  they  inhabited  was  old  and  out  of  repair,  all  the 
windows  were  shut  up  with  broken  wooden  rails;  the  stair- 
case was  in  a  wretched  condition,  und  scarcely  a  step  entire; 
the  door  was  fastened  simply  by  a  pole  placed  against  it. 
having  neither  lock  nor  any  thing  else  to  secure  the  entrance. 
There  were  many  rooms  in  it,  but  (he  ceiling  in  all  of  them 
was  in  a  most  threatening  state.  They  had  mattresses  uud 
linen,  otherwise  they  must  have  adopted  the  Arab  method  of 
sleeping :  as  there  are  no  chairs  in  this  country,  they  sat  on 
the  ground ;  a  box  and  a  trunk  served  as  a  table;  fortunately, 
they  had  a  few  plates,  as  well  as  knives  and  forks,  which 
they  had  provided  to  use  in  the  boat;  .ind  James,  the  Irish 
lad,  bought  a  set  of  culinary  utensils  of  pottery.  Such  were 
their  accommodations. 

Mr.  Belsoni  took  an  opportunity  of  goln^  to  sec  tlie  won- 
der  of  the  world,  the  pyramids,  with  Mr.  Turner,  who  ob- 
tained an  escort  of  soldiers  from  the  Bashaw  to  accompany 
them.  They  went  there  to  sleep,  that  they  might  a«cend  the 
pyramid  early  enough  in  the  morning  to  see  the  rising  o(  the 
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sun;  and  acoordicgly  were  on  the  top  of  it  long  before  tha 
dawn  of  day.  The  scene  was  majestic  and  grand  far  beyond 
d«amptio)i;  a  milt  over  the  plains  of  Egypt  formed  a  veil, 
wkicb  Ascended  and  vanished  gradually  as  the  sun  rose  and 
unrailed  to  tha  vi«w  that  beautiful  land,  once  the  site  of 
Memphis,  The  distant  view  of  the  smaller  pyramids  on  the 
south  marked  the  extension  of  that  vast  capital;  while  iiiv 
solemB,  endless  spectacle  of  the  desert  on  the  west  inspired 
reverenco  for  the  alUpowerful  Creator.  The  fertile  lands 
on  the  north,  with  the  serpentine  course  of  the  Nile,  descend- 
ing  towards  the  sea;  the  rich  appearance  of  Cairo,  and  its 
numerous  minarets,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mokatam  mountain  on 
the  east,  the  beautifbl  plain  which  extends  from  the  pjrra* 
mids  %o  that  city ;  the  Nile,  which  flows  magnificently  through 
the  centre  of  the  sacred  valley,  and  the  thick  groves  of  palm 
trees,  altogether  formed  a  scene,  of  which  very  imperfect 
ideas  con  be  given)  by  the  most  elaborate  description.  Hav- 
ing examined  several  of  these  mausoleums,  they  returned  to 
Cairo  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  seen  a  wonder,  which 
they  had  long  desired,  but  never  supposed  they  should 
haT«  the  happiness  to  behold. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Baghos  introduced  Mr.  Beizoni  to 
the  Badiaw,  that  he  might  come  to  some  arrangement  re- 
^>eeting  the  hydraulic  machine,  which  he  proposed  to  con- 
struct for  watering  the  gardens  of  the  seraglio,  and  which 
was  m  fact  the  main  object  of  his  visit  to  Egypt.  As  they 
were  proceeding  towards  the  palace,  through  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  Cairo,  a  brutal  Turk  struck  Mr.  Beizoni 
so  fiercely  on  tho  leg  with  hb  stinrup,  that  it  tore  away  a 
large  piece  of  flesh.  The  blow  was  so  severe,  and  tUe  dis-< 
charge  of  blood  so  copious,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
veyed home,  where  he  remamed  under  cure  thirty  days 
before  he  could  support  himself  on  the  wounded  leg.  When 
able  to  leave  the  house,  he  was  presented  to  the  Bashaw, 
who  received  him  very  civilly,  but  on  being  told  of  the 
Bibfoj'tune  which  liad  happeimd  to  him,  contented  himself 
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with  coolly  obser^iog^,  **  that  such  accidents  cotild  Aot  bo 
avoided  where  there  were  troops." 

An  arrangement  was  immediately  concluded  for  erecting 
a  machine  which  wes  to  raise  as  much  water  with  One  6t.,  as 
the  ordinary  ones  do  with  four.  Mr.  Belzoni  soon  found 
however,  that  he  had  many  prejudices  to  encotinter,  and 
many  obstacles  to  overcome,  on  the  part  of  those  who  werid 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  as  well  as  of  thoM 
who  owned  the  cattle  engaged  in  drawing  water  for  the 
Bashaw's  gardens.  The  fate  of  a  machine  which  had  been 
sent  from  England,  taught  him  to  aug^r  no  good  for  that 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  construct.  Though  of  the  most 
costly  description,  and  every  way  equal  to  perform  what  it 
was  calculated  to  do,  it  had  failed  to  answer  the  unreasonable 
expectations  of  the  Turks,  because  "  the  quantity  of  Water 
raised  by  it  was  not  sufficient  to  inundate  the  whole  country 
in  an  hour,  which  was  their  measure  of  the  power  of  lin 
English  water-wheel." 

While  Mr.  Belzoni  resided  at  Cairo  a  revolution  broke 
out  among  the  soldiers,  and  some  of  the  troops  pursued  th* 
Bashaw  to  the  citadel,  whither  he  had  retired  for  safoty. 
All  the  soldiers  ran  after  him,  but  as  to  the  rest  of  the  people, 
no  one  came  out  of  their  houses.  All  the  Franks  in  theii' 
quarter  were  alarmed,  and  prepared  for  defence,  in  case  the 
gates  should  be  attacked.  Mr.  Belzoni  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Baghos,  in  the  same  quarter,  as  he  had  business 
with  him.  He  had  not  gone  far,  when  he  met  a  body  of 
armed  wldiers  running  towards  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Advancing  further,  he  heard  several  muskots  discharged  in 
a  street  near,  and  many  others  at  some  distance:  indeed 
there  was  a  continual  firing  kept  up.  On  approaching  the 
Esbakie,  he  saw  several  soldiers  running  towards  the  serag- 
lio, and  others  hastening  towards  him.  When  they  came  up 
one  seized  the  bridle  of  his  donkey,  while  another  took  him 
by  the  collar,  and  the  rest  were  busied  in  rifling  his  pockets, 
Hr  liad  fovtuiiatel^-  but  a  few  dollars  in  his  possession. 
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For  several  days  they  kept  close  in  the  house :  duriag  this 
time,  the  soldiers  plundered  the  shops  in  Cairo,  and  the 
Bashaw  sent  the  Syrian  horse  against  them,  now  known 
under  the'  appellation  of  Tartoor.  These  were  the  only 
troops  faithful  to  him ;  but  being  mounted,  they  could  not 
follow  the  Albanians,  who  were  posted  in  ploughed  fields 
between  Cairo  and  Boolak.  One  day  the  cavalry  advanced 
and  the  Albanians  retired  towards  Boolak.  The  house  in 
which  Mr.  Belzoni  resided  wns  so  situated,  that  from  the 
upper  part  of  it  he  could  see  the  firing  of  the  troops  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  confusion  of  the  people,  who  had 
taken  to  the  boats,  which  were  soon  crowded  with  them, 
aod  in  the  hurry  many  of  them  went  adrift.  There  was  a 
universal  cry  anio^g  the  people,  and  the  troops  advanced  to 
the  very  entrance  of  the  town;  but,  fortunately,  they  were 
prevented  from  coming  in  by  the  cavalry,  who,  by  making 
a  circuit,  had  i9ke^  post  on  the  road.  The  confusion  con- 
tinued in  this  manner  for  several  da^s;  at  last,  after  having 
plundered  and  ravaged  Cairo  at  their  pleasure,  the  troops 
retired  to  their  camps,  and  in  a  few  days  more  matters  were 
arranged  again.  The  discontented  troops  were  all  sent  to 
encampments  in  various  stations,  at  a  distance  from  Cairo, 
and  part  towards  Mecca;  but  the  European  exercise,  to  in- 
troduce which  was  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  revolt 
of  the  troops,  was  wholly  abandoned,  and  consigned  to  oh;- 
livion.  Turks  are  averse  to  controul  of  any  sort,  and  parti> 
cularly  to  what  is  uot  the  ifesult  of  Mahommedan  customs. 

One  of  the  buffoons  pf  the  Bashaw  teok  it  ipto  bis  head 
one  day,  for  a  frolic,  to  shave  his  beaifd;  wl^ch  is  no  triflp 
among  the  Turks,  fo^  some  of  them  would  sponer  have  their 
head  cut  off  than  beard;  he  borrowed  son;ie  Frank's  clothes 
of  the  Bashaw's  apothecary,  wl^p  was  frpm  Eurppe,  ^4« 
after  dressing  himself  in  European  costume,  presented  him^ 
self  as  an  European,  who  could  not  speak  a  single  word 
either  of  Turkish  or  Arabic,  which  is  often  thp  case.  9«iDg 
in  the  dark,  the  Bashaw  took  hiin  for  what  he  repre?«'nte4 
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bimielf  to  be,  and  sent  immediately  for  the  interpreter,  ivho 
put  some  questions  to  him  in  Italian,  which  he  did  not 
answer;  he  was  then  questioned  in  French,  but  no  reply; 
and  next  in  the  German  and  Spanish  languages,  and  still  he 
was  sUent;  at  Iftst,  when  he  saw  that  they  were  all  deceived, 
the  Bashaw  not  excepted,  he  burst  out  in  plain  Turkish,  the 
only  language  he  was  acquainted  with,  and  his  well  known 
voice  told  them  who  he  was;  for  such  was  the  change  of  his 
person,  particularly  by  the  cutting  off  his  beard,  that  other- 
wise they  could  scarcely  have  recognised  him.  The  Bashaw 
was  delighted  with  the  fellow;  and,  to  keep  up  the  frolic, 
gave  him  an  order  on  the  treasury  for  an  enormous  sum  of 
money,  and  sent  him  to  the  Kaciabay,  to  present  himself  as 
a  Frank,  to  receive  it.  The  Kaciabay  started  at  the  immen-r 
sity  of  the  sum,  as  it  was  nearly  all  that  the  treasury  could 
ftimish;  but  upon  questioning  this  new  European,  it  was 
soon  discovered  who  he  was.  In  this  attire  he  w^nt  home 
to  his  women,  who  actually  thrust  him  out  of  the  door;  and 
such  was  the  disgrace  of  cutting  off  his  beard,  that  even  his 
fellow  buffoons  woiild  »Qt  eat  with  him  till  it  was  grown 
again. 

Having  heard  of  electricity,  the  Bashaw  sent  to  Fngland 
for  two  electric  machines,  one  with  a  plate,  the  other 
with  a  cylinder*.  The  former  was  broken  by  the  w<^,  the 
latter  was  dismounted.  The  physician  of  the  Bashaw,  an 
Arminian,  did  not  know,  though  it  was  so  easy  a  matter,  how 
to  set  it  up.  Mr.  Bolzoni  happening  to  be  at  the  garden 
one  evening,  when  they  were  attempting  it,  and  eould  not 
succeed,  he  was  requested  to  put  the  several  pieces  toge* 
ther,  and  having  done  so,  ho  made  one  of  the  soldiers  moont 
on  the  insulating  stool,  charged  the  machine,  and  gave  the 
Turk  a  good  shock ;  who,  expecting  np  such  thing,  atter«}d 
a  loud  cry,  and  jumped  off  much  terrified.  The  Bashaw 
laughed  at  the  man's  jumping  off,  supposing  his  fright  to  b« 
a  trick,  and  not  the  effect  of  the  machine;  and  when  told 
thut  it  was  actually  occasioned  by  the  machine,  he  affirmed 
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poaitiTely  that  it  could  not  be,  for  the  soldier  was  at  aneb  a 
dictanoe,  that  it  was  impossible  the  small  chain  he  held  in 
his  hand  could  have  such  power.  Mr.  Belzoni  then  desired 
the  interpreter  to  inform  his  highness,  that  if  he  would  moun; 
the  stool  himself,  he  would  be  convinced  of  the  fact.  He 
hesitated  for  a  while  whether  to  believe  it  or  not;  faowever 
he  mounted  the  stool,  the  ohttin  was  put  into  his  hand,  and 
he  received  a  pretty  smart  shock.  He  jumped  off,  like  the 
soldier,  on  feeling  the  effect  of  the  electricity;  but  imme- 
diately threw  himself  on  the  sofa  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  not 
being  able  to  conceive  how  the  machine  could  have  such 
power  on  the  human  body. 

During  Mr.  Belzoni's  stay  at  Soubra,  a  circumstance 
occurred,  which  shewed  plainly  the  country  he  was  in,  and 
the  people  he  had  to  deal  with.  Some  particular  business 
calling  him  to  Cairo,  he  was  on  his  ass  in  one  of  the  nanvw 
streets,  where  he'  met  a  loaded  camel.  The  space  that  re- 
mained between  the  camel  and  the  wall  was  so  little,  that  he 
could  scarcely  pass;  and  at  that  moment  he  was  met  by  a 
Binbashi,  n  subaltern  officer,  at  the  head  of  his  men.  For 
the  instant  he  was  the  only  obstai  le  that  prevented  his  pror 
ceedlng  on  the  road,  and  he  could  neither  retreat  nor  tnm 
round,  to  give  him  room  to  pass.  The  soldier  seeing  it  was 
a  Frank  who  stopped  his  way,  g^ve  him  a  violent  blow  on 
his  stomach.  Not  being  accustomed  to  put  up  with  such 
salutations,  Mr.  Belzoni  returned  the  compliment  with  his 
whip  across  the  shoulders  of  the  Binbashi;  upon  which  he  in* 
stantly  took  his  pistol  out  of  his  belt,  and  fired  at  the  head 
of  Mr.  Belzoni,  singed  his  hair  near  the  right  ear,  and  killed 
R  soldier  who  at  this  time  had  come  behind  him.  Finding 
that  he  had  missed  his  aim,  he  took  out  a  second  pistol,  but 
his  own  soldiers  assailed  and  disarmed  him. 

A  great  noise  arose  in  the  street,  and  as  it  happened  to  be 
near  the  seraglio  in  the  Esbakie,  some  of  the  guards  ran  up, 
but  on  seeing  what  the  matter  was,  they  interfered  and 
stopped  the  Binbashi.     Mr.  Belzoni  mounted  his  charjfier. 
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and  rode  off  to  Mr.  BaghoA,  and  told  him  what  had  happened; 
they  repaired  immediately  to  the  citadel,  saw  the  Bashaw» 
and  related  the  circumstance  to  him.  He  was  much  oca- 
cemed»  and  wished  to  know  where  the  soldier  was,  but  ob- 
served, that  it  was  too  late  that  evening  to  have  him  taken 
np,  however,  he  was  apprehended  the  next  day*  This  was 
a  lesson  to  Mr.  Belzoni,  who  took  good  eare  in  Intnre,  not 
to  ^ve  the  least  opportunity  of  the  kind  to  men  of  that  de> 
scription,  who  can  murder  an  European  with  as  much  in- 
difference  as  they  would  kill  an  insect. 

A  charming  young  lady,  about  sixteen  years  of  8ge»  daugh- 
ter of  the  Chevalier  Bocty,  consul-general  of  Sweden,  went 
out  of  her  house,  in  company  with  her  mother,  sister,  and 
some  other  ladies,  to  go  to  a  bath.  They  formed  a  eaval> 
cade  on  asses,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  had  not 
proceeded  far  from  their  door  when  they  met  a  soldier,  (a 
monster  it  should  seem)  who  took  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and 
with  the  greatest  coolness,  fired  and  killed  the  young  lady. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  creatures,  both  in  manners 
and  person,  that  ever  lived;  and  was  most  deservedly  la- 
mented by  every  one  who  knew  her.  To  the  honour  of 
Mahommed  Ali,  the  monster  was  taken  and  executed,  bat 
what  satisfaction  could  this  be  to  her  afflicted  parents. 

The  Arabs  of  Soubra  exhibit  as  much  festivity,  when  a 
marriage  of  consequence  takes  place,  as  those  of  any  of  the 
▼illages  in  Egypt.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  grand  holi- 
day, a  high  pole  is  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  wkh  a 
banner  belonging  to  the  village.  A  large  assembly  of  people 
gather  under  it,  and  preparations  are  made  for  an  illumina- 
Uon  with  glass  lamps,  8cc.  The  Arabs  from  other  villages 
come  to  the  feast  in  procession,  beating  their  tambourines, 
and  waving  their  flags.  At  some  distance  from  the  pole 
they  halt,  and  do  not  advance  till  a  deputation  is  sent  to 
invite  them  to  the  feast.  The  elders  of  the  village  seat 
themselves  around  and  under  the  pole,  and  the  strangers  at 
a  little  distance.     One  of  the  villagers  near  the  pole  begins 
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to  sing,   meanwhile   the  rest  divide  thehiselvea  into  two 
partiei,  forming  two  circles^  one  within  the  other,  round  the 
pole  and  facing  each  other.    By  each  man  putting  his  arms 
over  his  neighbonx's  shoulders,  each  circle  forms  a  continuous 
chain.    The  outer  circle  stand  still,  while  the  people  of  the 
inner  circle  keep  dancing  and  bowing  in  an  orderly  manner 
to  those  in  the  outer.    Thus  they  continue  for  three  hours. 
Some  of  the  Hadgees,  who  are  desirous  of  exhibiting  their 
powers  in  ceremonial  devotion,  go  on  for  two  hours,  bending 
their  bodies  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  raising  them  up  again 
with  such  quickness,  that  it  would  be  impossibh  for  any  one 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  it,  to  undergo  such  exertion  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.    All  the  women  are  at  a  distance  oy 
themselves,  and  among  them  is  the  bride.     When  the  danc- 
ing and  sing^g  is  ended,  they  all  sit  down  in  large  circles, 
and  a  gpreat  quantity  of  boiled  rice  is  brought  to  them  in  large 
wooden  bowls,  besides  a  number  of  dishes  of  melokie  and 
bamies,  (plants  eaten  in  common  by  the  Arabs  as  greens), 
and  three  or  four  large  sheep  roasted,  which  are  immediately 
torn  to  pieces  and  devoured.    For  the  drinking  department 
they  have  a  number  of  boys,  who  are  fully  employed  in 
fetching  water  in  large  bardacks  from  the  Nile.    At  night, 
the  pole  and  all  the  place  around  it  is  illuminated;  the 
people  seat  themselves  in  an  orderly  manner,  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  the  women  forming  a  part  of  the  circle, 
separate  from  the  men.    A  band  of  tambourines  and  pipes 
is  continually  playing,  and  the  entertainment  begins  with 
dancing,  by  two  well-known  ana  distinguished  performers. 

When  the  dancing  is  at  an  end,  a  sort  of  play  is  performed, 
the  intent  of  which  is  to  exhibit  life  and  manners,  as  in  the 
European  theatres.  The  subject  represented  au  Hadgee, 
who  wants  to  go  to  Mecca,  and  applies  to  a  camel-driver  to 
procure  a  camel  for  him ;  the  driver  imposes  on  him,  by  not 
letting  him  see  the  seller  of  the  camel,  and  putting  a  higher 
price  on  it  than  is  really  asked,  ^ving  so  much  less  to  the 
seller  than  he  received  from  t\^  purchaser.    A  camel  is 
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at  length  seemingly  prcduced,  which  oonsisti  of  two  nun 
covered  over  with  a  cloth  and  apparently  iu  waiting  to  mt  out 
for  Mecca.  The  Hadgee  mounts  and  attempts  to  ride*  but 
finds  the  camel  so  had  a  beast  that  he  requires  his  money  to 
be  returned.  An  altercation  then  arises  between  the  driver 
and  the  buyer,  during  which  the  real  owner  of  the  camel 
appears,  and  on  examination  finds  that  the  driver  has  substi- 
tuted a  camel  of  inferior  value,  and  was  thus  defrauding  the 
buyer  and  seller.  Upon  this  the  driver  is  severely  beaten  and 
in  conclusion  runs  away.  The  whole  audience  appeared  well 
pleased  with  the  performance. 

This  was  followed  by  another  performance,  describing  a 
European  on  his  travels.  Arriving  at  the  house  of  a  poor 
Arab,  he  wished  to  obtain  refreshment.  The  former  made 
an  ostentatious  parade  of  his  wealth  by  ordering  his  wife  to 
kill  a  sheep,  and  this  command  she  seems  to  obey,  but  quickly 
returns  with  an  account  that  the  flock  had  strayed  to  a  great 
distance  and  could  not  be  found.  Upon  this  information  he 
directs  several  fowls  to  be  killed ;  but  she  returns  and  states 
that  she  cannot  catch  them.  She  is  then  sent  to  procure  a 
supply  of  pigeons,  but  every  pigeon  is  absent  from  their  roost. 
At  length,  as  their  only  remaining  resource,  the  traveller  is 
provided  with  a  meal  of  sour  milk  and  bread,  which  con-^ 
dudes  the  entcrtfunment. 

Mr.  Bankos,  jnii.  arrived  soon  after  this  period,  as  did 
also  the  celebrated  traveller  Burckhardt,  and  Mr.  Salt  the 
British  consul.  During  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks,  in  which 
Mr.  Uunkcs  proceeded  to  Mount  Sinai  and  visited  other  in- 
teresting places,  Mr.  Belzoni  had  finished  his  water  maclune, 
and  every  prv|mrntion  being  made,  on  a  stated  day  the  Ba> 
shuw  arrived  from  A!exandria  and  attended  the  exhibition  of 
the  powers  of  the  machine,  accompanied  by  several  persona 
who  were  conridered  to  possess  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  hydraulics.  The  principle  of  the  machme  was  that  of  a 
crane  having  a  large  tread  wheel,  in  which  an  ox  was  to  walk 
and  draw  up  more  water  than  four  oxen  could  accomplish  en 
P.  V.  24.  4  B 
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ttm  plant  at  that  time  adopted  ia  tho  country.  The  machine 
being  put  in  motion,  drew  six  times  the  quantity  of  irater 
which  their  own  machines  produced ;  but  a  considerable  deal 
of  enfj  and  prejudice  was  manifested  by  the  natives  aj^ainst 
the  improved  method,  and  every  impedimvnt  and  objection 
thrown  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment.  Mahomed  Ah,  the 
Bashaw,  conld  not  but  notice  the  prejudice  entertained  by 
his  people,  and  admitted  that  great  in^>rovement  was  effected, 
for  instead  of  six  hundred  oxen  aud  drivers  being  necessary 
to  procure  water,  it  was  evident  that  one  hundred  of  each 
would  be  sufficient.  A  circumstance  however  took  plaoe 
which  put  a  stop  to  the  further  prosecution  of  these  phmsu 

The  Bashaw  took  it  into  his  head  to  have  the  oxen  taken 
eut  of  the  wheel,  in  order  to  see,  by  way  of  frolic,  wlu>t  ^H* 
feet  the  machine  would  have  by  putting  fifteen  men  into  it. 
James,  the  Irish  lad,  entered  with  them :  but  no  sooner  had 
the  wheel  tumeid  once  round,  than  they  all  jumped  oat» 
leaving  the  lad  alone  in  it.  The  wheel,  overbalanced  by  the 
weight  of  the  water,  turned  back  with  such  velocity,  that 
the  catch  was  unable  to  stop  it.  The  lad  was  thrown  out, 
and  in  the  fall  broke  one  of  his  tliighs.  Mr.  Belzoni  stopped 
the  wheel  before  it  did  farther  injury  wluch  might  have  been 
Altai  to  him. 

Toe  Turks  are  strong  believers  in  fatalism,  and  this  acci- 
dent was  considei od  by  them  as  so  bad  an  omen,  that  acoom- 
panied  by  the  prejudices  which  were  manifested^  the  Bashaw 
was  prevailed  on  to  abandon  the  use  of  this  machine,  and  to 
continue  the  use  of  those  already  worked  in  that  country. 
.<5  Being  thus  defeated  in  the  further  pursuit  of  the  plan  which 
brought  him  to  Egypt,  and  also  deprived  of  that  pecuniary 
temoneration  which,  he  expected,  as  he  received  not  the 
BHmey  which  had  been  agreed  by  the  Bashaw  to  pay  him, 
hiA  wAd  wast  led  to  the  contemplation  of  other  projects,  and 
kfi.ffiM  partipuhMrly  reluctant  to  leave  a  country  abounding 
Kith  the  grandest  works  of  the  ancients,  sikd  in  the  investiga* 
tion  of  which  he  felt  peculiar  delight,     ilis  finances  howevef 
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were  too  oireiunMribed  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  pr6« 
eeeding  to  any  dUtance,  especially  as  he  was  acoompaaied  by 
Mrs.  Belioni. 

Hating  had  several  intenriews  with  Mr.  Bvrckhardt  and 
Mr.  Salt  while  the  machine  was  in  progress,  daring  which 
their  conversation  often  turned  naturally  en  the  antiquities  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  the  removal  of  the  colossal  bust 
of  Meamon  to  Great  Britain  had  been  started  by  Mr.  Burek- 
hardt  as  an  object  greatly  to  be  desired.  Being  much  dis- 
posed to  such  pursuits,  Mr.  Belzoni  often  expressed  before 
them  with  what  satisfaction  he  shoiAd  like  to  undertake  the 
removal  of  that  bust,  and  to  further  any  efforts  to  send  it  to 
the  British  Museum.  These  conversations  however  ended 
without  producing  any  decisive  measures,  and  upon  a  Aiil 
consideration  he  at  length  resolved  to  trust  to  his  own  efibrtB, 
and  calculating  that  with  economy  he  cc>uld  make  a  voyage  to 
Assouan  and  back,  he  gave  way  to  his  enthu.r'astic  love  of 
antiquities,  and  which  he  had  cultivated  in  early  life  while 
resident  in  Italy,  he  resolved  to  ascend  the  river  Nile. 

Having  resolved  as  to  his  course,  he  communicated  his 
intentions  to  Mr.  Burckhardt ;  and  on  applying  to  the  British 
Consul  to  request  him  to  procure  a  firman,  or  protection 
from  the  Bashaw,  he  manifested  great  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Burckhardt  was  present  at  the  time  of  his  application  to  the 
Consul,  and  they  said  that  it  was  their  wish  to  obtain  the 
colossal  head,  and  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  British 
Museum.  They  requested  Mr.  Belzoni  to  undertake  the 
removal  of  it,  and  he  promised  to  use  his  endeavours  to  effect 
it,  saying  that  it  would  afibrd  him  great  pleasure  in  removing 
it  to  that  place. 

In  consequence  of  this  interview  the  following  plan  of  di- 
rections for  his  conduct  was  given  to  him. 

"Mr.  Belzoni  is  requested  to  prepare  the  necessary  imple- 
ments at  Boolak,  forthe  purpose  of  raising  the  head  of  a  statue 
of  the  younger  Memnon,  and  carrying  it  down  the  Nile.  He 
will  proceed  as  speedily  as  cireumstancj9S  will  allow,  to  Siout, 
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there  to  deliver  \n%  Ivttcm,  prepared  for  that  eflfeot,  to  Ibnu 
him  Bashaw,  or  whoever  may  bo  left  in  the  charge  of  the 
government ;  and  hu  will,  at  that  place,  consult  with  Doctor 
Scotto  on  the  subject  of  his  further  proceedings.  He  will 
take  care  to  engage  a  proper  boat  for  bringing  down  the 
head,  and  will  request  Mr.  Scotto  to  provide  him  with  a  sol- 
dior  to  go  up  with  hbn,  for  the  purpoae  of  engaging  the  Fel- 
lahs to  work  whenever  he  may  require  their  assistance,  as 
otherwise  they  are  not  likely  to  attend  to  Mr.  Belzoni's  or- 
ders ;  and  he  should  on  no  account  leave  Siout  without  an 
interpreter. 

"  Having  obtained  the  necessary  permission  to  hire  work- 
men, &c.,  Mr.  Belzoni  will  proceed  direct  to  Thebes.  He 
will  find  the  head  referred  to  on  the  western  side  of  the  river, 
opposite  to  Carnak,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  village  called  Gomou, 
lying  on  the  southern  side  of  a  ruined  temple,  called  by  the 
natives  Kossar  el  Dekaki.  To  the  head  is  still  attached  a 
portion  of  the  shoulders,  so  that  altogether  it  is  of  large  di- 
mensions, and  will  be  recognized— by  *.he  circumstances  of 
its  lying  on  its  back  with  the  face  uppermost—by  the  face 
being  quite  perfect,  and  very  beautiful — by  its  having,  on  one 
of  its  shoulders,  a  hole  bored  artificially,  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  the  French  for  separating  the  fragment  of  the 
body— and  Arom  its  being  a  mixed  blackish  and  reddish  granite, 
and  covered  with  hieroglyphics  on  its  shoulders.  It  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  another,  lying  in  that  neighbourhood,  which 
is  much  mutilated. 

"  Mr.  Belzoni  will  spare  no  expense  or  trouble  in  getting 
it  as  speedily  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  the  river  as  possible ; 
and  he  will,  if  it  be  necessary,  let  it  wait  there  till  the  ri\or 
shall  have  attained  sufficient  height,  before  be  attempts  to 
get  it  into  the  boat.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  requested 
not  to  attempt  removing  it,  on  any  account,  if  he  should 
jvdge  there  would  be  any  serious  risk  of  either  injuring  the 
bead,  of  burying  the  face  in  the  sand,  or  of  losing  it  in  the 
Nile.    If.  on  arriving  at  the  jjround,    he  should  percenc 
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that  Uf  metni  are  inadequate,  or  that  the  difficulUet  of  tkf 
undertaking,  (Vom  the  nature  of  the  ground,  or  other  oauiei, 
are  lilcely  to  prove  insurmountable,  he  >ft'ill,  at  onoe,  relin- 
quifh  the  enterprise,  and  not  enter  into  further  expeuM  on 
that  acoonnt. 

*'  Mr.  Belzoni  vriW  have  the  goodness  to  lieep  a  separata 
account  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  this  undertaking,  which, 
•s  well  as  his  other  expenses,  will  gladly  be  reimbursed ;  as, 
flrom  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Belzoni's  character,  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  they  will  be  as  reasonable  as  circumstances 
will  allow. 

"  The  beat  meant  to  carry  the  head  should  be  hired  for  a 
iufficient  time  to  allow  of  its  being  carried  directly  down  to 
Alexandria ;  but,  on  the  way,  Mr.  Belzoni  will  not  fail  to 
•top  at  Boolak  for  further  instructions. 

**  If  Mr.  Belzoni  should  ascertain  the  certainty  of  his  being 
able  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  is  requested  immediately 
to  dispatch  an  express  with  the  gratifying  intelligence  to 
Cairo.  "  Hbnry  Salt." 

Mr.  Salt  requested  that  Mr.  Belzoni  should  not  confine  his 
efforts  to  the  obtaining  the  bust  of  Memnon ;  but  desired  he 
would  purchase  any  other  productions  of  antiquity  which  he 
might  see  eligible,  and  furnished  him  with  money  to  ena- le 
him  to  accomplish  it. 

All  things  being  now  ready,  on  the  30th  of  June  lbl6,  he 
quitted  his  residence  at  Boolak  in  the  suburbs  of  Cairo  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  and  the  Irish  lad ;  he  also  took  with 
him  an  interpreter  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  French 
army.  On  the  5th  of  July  they  arrived  at  Manfalut,  where 
be  met  Ibrahim,  Bashaw  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  son  of  Maho- 
met Ali,  on  his  way  to  Cairo.  The  Bashaw  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Drouetti,  formerly  consul  of  the  French  government. 
He  gave  Mr.  Belzoni  to  understand  that  the  Arabs  resident 
at  Thebes,  whither  he  was  now  proceeding,  were  too  idle 
a  people  to  be  prevailed  on  to  auist  in  raising  the  bust  of 
MemnoB*    The  Bashaw  made  Mr.  Belzoni  a  present  of  the 
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granite  cover  of  a  sarcophagus  iikhicli  the  Arabs  had  disco- 
vered in  one  of  the  tombs ;  and  said  that  his  people  had  been 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  get  the  sarcophagus  oat  but 
without  success,  and  told  Mr.  Belasoni  he  was  welcomo  to 
procure  it  for  himself.  Having  thanked  the  Bashaw»  Mr. 
Belfloni  proo<ieded  on  his  jouruey. 

On  the  dth,  in  the  afternoon,  he  arrived  at  Siout.  The 
Defterdar  Bey  was  not  there,  but  was  expected  in  two 
or  three  days.  Mr.  Belzoui  waited  upon  Mr.  Scotto^  the 
physician  of  Ibrahim  Bashaw,  to  whom  he  was  referred  for 
informatioii  respecting  boats,  carpenters,  &c.  Upon  intro- 
ducing the  matter  to  Mr.  Scotto,  he  made  many  difficulties : 
first,  about  obtaining  permission  to  have  die  necessary  work- 
men ;  then  there  were  no  boats  to  be  had ;  and  next*  the 
bust  was  a  mass  of  stone  not  worth  the  carriage :  at  hust,  he 
plainly  recommended  hrm  not  to  meddle  in  the  business,  as 
he  would  meet 'with  many  disagreeable  things,  and  have 
many  serious  obstacles  to  encounter.  On  the  6th  day  the  Bey 
arrived.  He  received  Mr.  Belzoni  very  politely,  who  pre- 
sented a  letter  to  aim  which  Mr.  Salt  had  received  from  Ma- 
homet Ali  himself,  and  he  then  furnished  him  with  orders  to 
the  Casheff  of  the  province  of  Erments,  to  whom  the  Fellahs 
of  Thebes  are  subject. 

Siottt  is  the  capital  of  Sais,  or  Upper  Egypt.  There  is  a 
constant  commerce  kept  up  by  the  caravans  from  Darfnor. 
Negroes,  feathers,  elephants'  teeth,  and  gum,  are  the  ^nn- 
oipal  articles  that  are  brought  to  market.  The  viceroy  of 
Upper  Egypt  is  always  the  first  to  select  what  he  pleases  from 
the  caravan  ;  for  which  he  fixes  his  own  price,  and  pays  what 
he  likes.  The  rest  is  for  the  merchants,  who  dare  not  buy 
any  thing  till  the  viceroy  has  made  his  choice.  This  place  is 
celebrated  for  the  making  of  eunuchs.  As  soon  as  the  ope- 
ration is  performed,  the  boys  are  buried  in  the  ground,  all 
but  the  head  and  shoulders ;  and  mnny,  who  are  not  of  strong 
constitutions,  die  with  the  excruciating  pain.  Tt  is  calculated, 
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that  the  operation,  during  its  performance  or  aflerwardsy 
proved  fatal  to  two  out  of  three. 

The  tyrannical  power  exercised  by  those  in  antherity  may 
be  imagined  from  the  following  circumstance.  A  man  was 
brought  before  the  Bashaw  charged  with  a  particular  crime. 
Having  put  two  or  three  questions  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  he  sent  him  to  an  inferior  judge  called  a  Cadi, 
and  with  little  previous  ceremony  he  was  condemned  to  be 
tied  to  the  mouth  of  &  cannon,  which  blew  the  body  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  On  another  occasion  a  soldiar  had  eon- 
ducted  himself  in  a  violent  manner  towards  two  Arabs,  by 
whom  in  the  contest  he  was  afterwards  killed.  The  Arabs 
were  seized  and  fastened  to  a  pole  and  roasted  to  death  before 
a  fire.  Actions  so  revolting  to  human  nature  cannot  but 
excite  sentiments  of  commiseration  in  the  minds  of  every 
Christian,  living  under  the  regelated  and  defined  principles 
of  a  government  conducted  as  in  this  happy  land ;  and  must 
lead  every  one  who  properly  reflects,  not  to  murmur  at  what 
he  may  suppose  to  be  erroneous  and  wrong  in  his  own  na- 
tion, but  to  admire  the  tendency  of  the  whole  system  of  the 
British  government  to  deal  faithfully,  equitably  and  merci- 
fully towards  every  subject,  whatever  their  rank  may  be. 

On  the  15th  Mr.  Belzoni  visited  a  convent  of  religious  at 
Acmin.  Some  of  the  fathers  accompanied  him  on  a  visit  to 
the  Caaheff  or  governor  of  the  place,  who  being  given  to  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Belzoni  was  in  search  of  antiquities,  said 
that  there  were  many  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  that  no 
one  could  obtain  them  because  they  were  under  the 
coatKoul  of  a  spirit  whose  enchantments  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  meddle  with.  Mr.  Belzoni  in  reply  requested  to  have 
the  situation  pointed  out,  and  said  that  he  felt  himself  su< 
peicicr  to  the  power  of  any  magical  opposition.  The  Casheff 
however  said,  that  if  any  one  were  to  point  out  their  situation, 
the  spirit  would  certainly  inflict  some  punishment  upon  them. 
'Ilie  Casbefl'  further  informed  him  that  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles  from  Acmin  there  was  a  rock,  in  which  was  for* 
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■lerly  a  gold  ring  of  considerable  size ;  that  various  attempty 
had  been  made  to  get  it  out,  and  cannon  balls  had  been  fired 
against  it  to  break  that  part  of  the  rock  without  producing 
any  efiect ;  but  that  a  person  who  was  witnessing  the  attempt, 
threw  part  of  a  encumber  which  he  was  eating  at  the  ring, 
and  it  immediately  fell  out.  The  belief  of  such  an  absurdity 
must  shew  in  what  a  state  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism  the 
people  of  this  country  live,  when  even  the  governor  was  thus 
blinded  and  prejudiced. 

On  the  19th,  Mr.  Belzoni  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Tentyra,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  river  Nile. 
The  grandeur  of  the  scene  was  impressive  and  filled  the  be- 
holder with  astonishment.  The  structure  was  in  a  state  of 
great  preservation,  and  the  harmonious  proportion  of  the 
various  parts  excited  the  most  delightful  feelings,  and  waA 
altogether  a  magnificent  display  of  the  talents  and  powers 
of  tne  ancients.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
t'me  of  ihe  first  Ptolomy,  the  founder  of  the  great  Alexan- 
drian libiory,  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
age.  Denon,  who  accompanied  Buonaparte  and  the  French 
army  into  Egypt,  considered  this  spot  as  the  sanctuary  of 
the  sciences  and  of  the  arts. 

The  front  is  adorned  with  a  beaudful  cornice,  and  a  frieze 
covered  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  over  the  centre  of 
which  a  winged  globe  is  predominant,  and  the  two  sides  are 
embellished  with  compartments  of  sacrifices  and  offerings. 
The  columns  that  form  the  portico  are  twenty-four  in  .number, 
divided  into  four  rows^  including  those  in  the  front.  On  en- 
tering the  gate  the  quadrangular  form  of  the  capitals  strikes 
the  eye.  At  each  side  of  the  square  there  is  a  colossal  head 
of  the  goddess  Isis  with  cows*  ears.  These  heads  are  much 
mutilated,  particularly  those  on  the  columns  in  the  front  of 
the  temple  facing  the  outside ;  but  notwithstanding  the  disad- 
vantage, and  the  flatness  of  their  form,  there  is  a  simplicity 
in  their  countenance  approaching  to  a  smile.  The  shafts  of 
the  columns  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  figures,  which 
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are  in  basso  relievo,  as  are  all  the  figtires  in  the  fW>nt  and 
lateral  waUs.  The  front  of  the  door- way,  which  is  in  a  straight 
line  ^'th  the  entrance  and  tho  sanctuaiy,  is  richly  adorned 
with  figures  of  smaller  size  than  the  rest  of  the  portico.  The 
ceiling  contains  the  zodiac,   inclosed  by  two  long  female 
figures,  which  extend  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  it.    The 
walls  are  divided  into  several  square  compartments,  eadh 
containing  figures  representing  deities,  and  priests  in  the  net 
of  offering  ot  immolating  victims.     On  all  the  walk,  columns, 
ceiling,  or  architraves,  there  is  no  where  a  space  of  two  feet 
that  is  not  covered  with  figurss  of  human  beings,  animals, 
plants,  emblems  of  agriculture,  or  of  religious  ceremony. 
The  inner  apartments  are  much  the  same  as  the  portico,  all 
covered  with  figures  in  basso  relievo,  to  which  the  light  enters 
through  small  holes  in  the  walls :  the  sanctuary  itself  is  quite 
dark.    In  the  corner  of  it  is  the  door,  which  leads  to  the  roof 
by  a  staircase,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  figures  in 
basso  relievo.     On  the  top  of  the  temple  the  Arabs  had  bui't 
a  village,  but  it  is  all  in  ruins,  as  no  one  now  lives  there. 
Mr.  Belzoni  descended  into  some  apartments  on  the  east  side 
of  the  temple,  and  saw  the  famous  zodiac  on  the  ceiling.   On 
the  left,  there  is  a  small  temple  surrounded  by  columns.    In 
the  inside  is  a  figure  of  Isis  sitting  with  Orus  in  her  lap,  and 
other  female  figures,  each    with  a  child  in  her  arms.    The 
capitals  of  the  columns  are  adorned  with  the  figure  of  Typhon. 
The  gallery  or  portico,  that  surrounds  the  temple,  is  filled 
up  with  rubbish  to  a  great  height,  and  walls  of  unburnt  bricks 
have  been  raised  from  one  column  to  ancther.    Farther  on, 
in  a  right  line  with  the  propylaeon,  are  the  remains  of  an 
hypasthral  temple,  which  form  a  square  of  twelve  columns, 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  wall,  except  at  the  door-way, 
which  fronts  the  propylieon.    The  eastern  wall  of  the  great 
temple  is  richly  adorned  with  figures  in  intaglio  relevato :  they 
are  perfectly  finished :  the  female  figures  are  about  four  feet 
high,  disposed  in  different  compartments.    Behind  the  tem- 
ple is  a  small  Egyptian  building,  quite  detached  from  the 
P.  V.  24.  4  C 
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large  edifice,  and  from  its  construction  appeared  to  have  been 
the  habitation  of  the  priests.  At  some  distance  from  the 
great  temple  are  the  foundations  of  another  not  so  laige  as 
the  first. 

Having  continued  the  examination  of  these  superb  ruins 
as  long  as  time  would  permit,  the  party  returned  to  the  Nile. 
Bere  a  considerable  number  of  persons  assembled  and  sur- 
rounded the  interpreter,  a  report  having  become  current  that 
he  was  a  native  of  the  place ;  and  they  manifested  a  deter- 
mination not  to  permit  him  to  be  taken  from  them.  It  ap- 
peared that  at  the  time  the  French  army  lay  here,  a  youth 
belonging  to  this  place  accompanied  them ;  and  the  inter- 
preter having  in  the  course  of  his  conversations  with  the 
inhabitants  stated  that  he  had  been  in  the  French  army,  they 
immediately  concluded  that  this  must  be  the  same  person. 
Although  he  hipself  assured  them  to  the  contrary  they  could 
not  be  persuaded  of  their  error,  and  declared  that  their  coun- 
try  man  should  not  be  taken  from  them,  for  that  he  had 
f)assed  already  too  much  of  his  time  among  the  Christian 
dogs,  an  appellation  which  they  affix  to  persons  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  mother  of  the  boy  who  had  joined  the 
Trench  army  was  fortunately  still  alive,  although  she  resided 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  Ihem.  However  as  no 
other  terms  would  pacify  them,  she  was  at  length  sent  for, 
and  on  her  arrival  together  with  another  son,  she  very  quickly 
satisfied  her  neighbours  that  he  was  not  her  child,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  depart.  During  the  time  of  this  uncertainty 
however,  the  interpretei  was  greatly  caressed  by  the  inha- 
bitants, and  liberally  supplied  with  fruits,  milk,  bread  and 
other  refreshments,  so  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  regret  the 
intimacy  which  they  insisted  had  formerly  subsisted  jbetween 
them. 

'^  On  the  22nd,  they  arrived  at  Luxor,  and  for  the  first  time 
nw  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  Of  the  magnificence  and  splendor 
of  the  buildings  hero  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
BO  Modern  buildings  are  capable  of  conveying  a  just  idea. 
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Such  is  the  difTerence,  not  only  in  magnitude,  bUt  in  form, 
proportion,  and  construction,  that  even  the  pencil  can  con- 
vey but  a  faint  idea  of  the  whole.    It  appeared  like  entering 
a  city  of  ^nts,  who,  after  a  long  conflict,  were  all  destroyed* 
leaving  the  ruins  of  their  various  temples  as  the  only  prooft 
of  their  former  existence.    The  temple  of  Luxor  presents  to 
the  traveller  at  once,  one  of  the  most  splendid  groups  of 
Egyptian  grandeur.    The  extensive  propylaeon,  with  the  two 
obelisks*  and  colossal  statues  in  the  front ;  the  thick  groups 
of  enormons  columns;  the  variety  of  apartments  and  the 
sanctuary  it  contains ;  the  beautiful  ornaments  which  adorn 
every  part  of  the  walls  and  columns ;  the  battles  on  the  pro- 
pylaeon, described  by  Mr.  Hamilton ;  cause  in  the  astonished 
traveller  an  oblivion  of  all  that  he  has  seen  before.     On  the 
north  side  of  Thebes  the  towering  remains  that  project  a 
great  height  above  the  wood  of  palm  trees,  will  call  his  atten- 
tion to  such  an  assemblage  of  ruins  of  temples,  columns, 
obelisks,  colossi,    sphynxes,    portals  and  other  astonish'ig 
objects,    as   will   be    at   once    beyond    the    possibility   v.* 
descripticn.    On  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,    the  temples 
of  Goumou,   Memnonium,  and  Medinet  Aboo,  attest  the 
extent  of  the  great  city  on  this  side.    The  unrivalled  colos- 
sal figures   in  the  plains  of  Thebes,  the  number  of  tombs 
excavated  in  the  recks,  those  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
king^,   with  their  paintiiigs,   sculptures,  mummies,  sarclio- 
phagi,  figures,  &c.  are  all  objects  of  the  greatest  admiration  ; 
and  the  traveller  will  be  led  to  wonder  how  a  nation,  whicli 
was  once  so  great  as  to  erect  such  stupendous  edifices,  could 
so  far  fliU  into  oblivion,  that  even  their  language  and  writing.? 
are  now  totally  unknown. 

Having  taken  a  view  of  the  various  other  objects  which 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  traveller  and  man  of  taste,  they 
examined  the  colossal  bust  that  was  intended  to  be  removed. 
Fourteen  poles  had  been  brought  from  Cairo  to  lay  the  bust 
on,  and  part  of  them  were  formed  into  a  kind  of  car,  on 
which  it  was  to  be  placed.    Being  at  this  time  far  distant 
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from  the  boat  which  had  brought  thorn  up  the  Nile,  tbsy 
took  up  their  residence  in  a  portion  of  the  buildingps  with 
which  they  were  surrounded  Mrs.  Belzoni,  who  accom- 
panied  her  husband,  manifested  a  disposition  to  conform  to 
the  privations  and  indifferent  accommodations  which  pre- 
sented tbemseives,  with  as  great  a  readiness  as  her  husband. 
The  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  Nile  annually  inun-> 
dates  the  country,  and  it  would  in  that  case  have  been  impos- 
sible to  remove  the  bust  this  season ;  and  this  induced  Air. ' 
Belzonitouse  every  effort  tp  quicken  the  conveyance  of  ihe 
bust. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  he  went  to  the  Cacheff  of  Erments 
to  obtain  an  order  to  tiie  Caimakau  of  Gourqou  and  Agalta 
to  procure  eighty  Arabs,  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  the  bust 
of  young  Memnoq.  ^e  received  him  with  tnat  poliiLenest 
which  is  peculiai  to  the  Turks,  even  when  they  do  qot  mean 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  comply  with  a  person's  wishes,  and 
which  often  deceives  a  traveller,  who  only  en  passant  takes 
coffee,  smokes  his  pipe,  and  goes  away.  There  are  exceptions 
among  them,  as  there  are  ^mong  the  Christians  of  j^urope; 
but  in  general  the  protestations  of  friendship  and  partialitj 
for  a  person,  whom  they  never  saw  before,  is  so  common 
among  then^,  that  at  last  it  becomes  a  n^atter  of  course  ;  and 
no  reliance  is  placed  on  it,  exce  pt  by  those  wl^o  s^e  unao* 
quainted  with  the  customs  of  the  country. 

He  promised  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  get  the  Arabs 
to  work.  Mr.  Belzoni  told  him  l^e  relied  on  his  word,  and 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  if  he  behavea  in  a  manner 
conformably  to  the  oiders  of  the  Bashaw,  he  would  receive  a 
present  accordingly. 

All  the  promises  made  by  the  Cacheff  were  only  so  many 
attempts  to  deceive.  Several  fellahs,  or  persons  of  the  la- 
bouring class,  might  have  been  procured,,  but  they  dared  not 
assist  without  permission  from  the  Cacheff  or  some  persoii 
in  authority,  however  desirous  they  might  be  of  earning 
money.    After  repeated  efforts  and  solicitations,  the  Cacbefif 
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did,  on  the  127th,  send  a  few  men  to  aid  him  in  his  attempt. 
Mr.  Beleoni  agreed  to  pay  them  thirty  paras  a  day,  which 
sum  was  about  the  value  of  four-pence  halfpenny  of  Brituh 
money.  This  being  considerably  more  than  the  wages 
usually  paid,  many  more  fellahs  entered  upon  the  work. 
The  car  which  was  built  for  the  conveyance  of  the  colossal 
bust  being  now  ready,  the  work  began.  Upon  seeing  it 
move  they  all  gave  a  loud  shout,  and  said  some  spirit  moved 
it ;  and  noticing  that  Mr.  Belzoni  was  making  marks  as  they 
supposed,  he  being  at  this  time  writing,  they  all  concluded 
that  by  some  talbmanic  churm  he  had  caused  the  head  to 
move,  and  did  not  believe  it  to  be  the  effect  of  their  own 
efforts.  By  means  of  four  leavers  he  raised  the  bust,  so  as 
to  leave  a  vacancy  under  it  to  introduce  the  car;  and,  after 
it  was  slowly  lodged  on  this,  the  C£|r  was  raised  in  the  front, 
^th  the  bust  on  it,  so  as  to  get  one  of  the  rollers  UDderneath. 
The  same  operation  being  performed  at  the  back,  the  colos- 
sus was  readily  pulled  up,  Mon  were  stationed  with  levers 
each  side  of  the  car,  to  assist  occasionally,  if  the  -colossus 
should  turn  to  either  side,  In  this  manner  he  kept  it  safe 
from  falling,  and  by  this  means  removed  H  the  distance  of 
several  yards  from  its  original  place. 

Mr.  Belzoni  now  sent  an  Arab  to  Cairo  with  intelligeQce 
that  the  bust  had  begun  its  journey  towards  Great  Britain. 
When  the  Arabs  found  that  they  received  money  for  the 
removal  of  what  appeared  to  them  only  a  stone,  they 
entertained  the  opinion  that  it  was  filled  with  gold  in  the 
inside,  and  that  a  thing  of  such  value  ought  not  to  be  taken 
away.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  the  exposure  to  the  snn, 
and  the  efforts  made  by  Mr.  Belzoni  himself,  so  overpowered 
him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  day  to  rest  and  recover 
his  strength.  They  continued  daily  moving  the  head  towards 
the  Nile,  advancing  sometimes  one  hundred  yards  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  hundred  yards  each  day,  until  the 
the  5th  of  August,  by  which  time  they  were  nearly  advanced 
over  the  lands,  which  if  iiiuiKUited  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
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river  wonld  have  stopped  their  progress  for  that  season 
Anticipating  a  successful  end  to  his  efforts,  Mr.  Belzoni  was 
surprised  to  find,  on  the  morning  of  th^  sixth,  that  none  of 
the  fellahs  came  to  his  assistance.  The  persons  who  had 
been  left  during  the  night  to  guard  the  head,  informed  him 
that  the  Caimakan,  or  head  officer  of  the  neighbourhood,  had 
forbidden  the  fellahs  to  work  any  longer  for  the  Christian 
dogs.  The  spot  where  the  head  lay  being  expected  to  be 
under  water  in  a  very  few  days;  and  in  this  case,  inde> 
pendent  of  being  obliged  to  wait  till  another  season,  the 
head  would  naturally  be  sunk  deep  into  the  earth  or  mud. 
Finding  that  the  Caimakan  was  gone  to  Luxor,  he  set  out 
to  find  him,  accompanied  by  a  Janizary  whom  he  kept  in  his 
service.  Having  found  him,  the  Caimakan  treated  him  with 
great  insolence ;  and  hoping  by  long  forbearance  to  concili- 
ate him,  Mr.  Belzoni  restrained  his  anger  and  shewed  a 
spirit  of  submission  and  conciliation  which  only  increased 
the  haughty  demeanour  of  the  Caimakan.  Presuming  on 
Mr.  Bclzoni's  forbearance,  he  attempted  to  put  his  hands  on 
him,  which  he  resisted.  He  then  became  more  violent,  and 
drew  his  $word.  Having  received  a  good  lesson  at  Cairo 
from  another  Albanian  like  himself,  Mr.  Belzoni  gave  him 
no  leisure  to  execute  his  purpose,  but  instantly  seized  and 
disarmed  him,  placed  his  hands  on  his  stomach,  and  made 
him  sensible  of  his  superiority.  In  point  of  strength,  by  keep> 
ing  him  firm  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  The  pistols  and  sword, 
which  he  had  thrown  on  the  ground,  were  taken  up  by  the 
Janizary ;  and  after  giving  the  fellow  a  good  shaking,  Mr. 
Belzoni  took  possession  of  them,  and  told  him,  that  he 
should  send  them  to  Cairo,  to  show  the  Bashaw  in  what 
mannei'  his  orders  w6re  respected.  The  Caimakan  followed 
him  towards  the  boat,  and  was  no  sooner  out  of  the  crowd 
than  he  began  to  be  quite  himible,  and  talk  of  matters  as  if 
nothing  had  fiappened.  He  then  said,  that  the  order  he  had 
given  to  the  fellahs  not  to  work  he  had  received  from  the 
ChcIioIV  himself)  and  it  could  uot  be  expected,  thai,  bcin|^ 
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only  A  Ctt'makan»  he  could  disobey  his  superior.  It  is  in 
this  way  only  the  true  character  of  these  people  can  b« 
known. 

Mr.  Belzoni  then  hastened  to  Erments  to  the  CacheflT, 
who  had  many  of  his  principal  oflScers^and  several  Hadgees 
and  Santons  at  dinner  with  him,  it  being  the  time  of  Rama- 
dan. The  custom  of  these  Turkish  travellers,  at  this  season,  is 
to  live  at  g^eat  men's  tables.   Th^re  were  about  thirty.  The 
dinner  was  prepared  in  a  field  before  the  house,  as  no  room 
within  it  could  contain  so  many  persons.    An  vid  carpet, 
about  twenty  feet  long  and  three  wide,  was  spread  on  the 
ground.    They  were  just  going  to  begin  their  repast,  the 
hour  of  dining  being  always  a  little  after  sunset  during  the 
festival  of  Ramadan,  as  they  are  then  not  allowed  to  eat  till 
the  sun  has  wholly  disapi)eared.    The  Cacheff  received  him 
very  politely,  and  invited  him  to  dine.    Accordingly  they 
sat  all  round  the  carpet,   on   the  ground.    The  Turkish 
cookery  does  not  always  suit  an  European  palate ;  but  there 
are  a  few  dishes,  that  are  equally  agreeable  with  our  own; 
particularly  mutton  roasted  on  a  wooden  pole,  at  a  wood  fire. 
They  have  a  particular  way  of  cooking  it,  putting  it  on  the 
fire  immediately  after  it  is  killed,  and  before  it  has  lost  its 
natural  warmth ;  and  in  this  way  it  has  a  particular  flavour, 
quite  agreeable  to  the  taste.    The  soldiers  and  Hadgees 
tucked  up  their  large  sleeves,  and  with  naked  arms  dipped 
the  fingers  of  their  right  hands  into  the  various  dishes.  They 
never  employ  the  left  hand  in  eating,  :mt  do  they  eat  much 
out  of  one  dish,  but  taste  of  all  that  are  within  thedr  reach. 
They  always  finish  their  dinner  with  pilau,  and  seldom  drink 
while  eating.    They  wash  immediately  after,  and  pipes  and 
coffee  being  served  all  round,  they  begin  to  converse  on  their 
usual  topics,  horses,  arms,  saddles,  or  dress. 

At  a  proper  opportunicy  he  requested  the  CachefT  to  give 
an  order  for  the  fellahs  to  proceed  with  the  operations  the 
v^v;t  morning.  He  answered  with  indifference,  that  they 
must  worK  in  the  fields  for  the  Bashaw,  and  that  he  cculd 
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not  spare  one ;  but  timt,  if  Mr.  Belzoni  would  wait  till  tbe 
next  season,  he  might  have  as  many  as  he  liked.  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni told  the  Cacheff  that  he  should  immediately  proceed  to 
Luxor  to  obtain  some  helpers,  and  then  the  Caoheft*  would 
lose  the  merit  of  his  assistance.  Am  >ng  other  things  he  ob- 
served that  he  had  sent  to  Cairo  for  a  very  handsome  pair 
of  pistols  which  he  intended  to  present  to  him.  In  an  in- 
stant the  Cacheff  declared  tha'  he  should  have  his  request, 
and  directed  a  finnan  or  order  t^  be  made  out,  and  which  he 
instantly  signed,  and  Mr.  Belzoni  took  his  leave. 

Having  given  the  firman  to  the  sheik  or  officer,  tlie  fellahs 
were  soon  ready  to  their  work,  and  on  the  8th  they  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  that  no  danger  of  delay  would  arise  from  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile ;  and  on  the  12th  they  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  that  river.  Besides  their  promised  payment  he 
gave  the  Arabs  a  bakshis,  or  present,  of  one  piastre  each, 
equal  to  sixpence  English,  with  which  they  were  exceed- 
ing'y  pleased.  No  labour  hardly  can  be  compared  to  their 
exertions ;  the  hard  task  they  had  to  drag  such  a  weight, 
the  heavy  poles  they  were  obliged  to  carry  to  use  as  levem, 
and  the  continual  replacing  the  rollers,  with  the  extreme 
heat  and  dust,  were  more  than  any  European  could  have 
withstood:  but  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  during  all  the 
days  of  this  exertion,  it  being  Ramadan,  they  never  ate  or 
drank  till  after  sunset. 

Mr.  Belzoni  now  sent  a  courier  to  Cairo  tu  hitbrm  the 
English  consul  of  his  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
re  ^nesting  him  to  send  a  boat  proper  to  convey  the  colossus 
down,  as  none  were  then  to  be  procured  in  Upper  Egypt. 
As  it  would  be  several  days  before  the  messenger  returned, 
Mr.  Belzoni  resolved  to  take  the  opportunity  for  an  excur- 
sion up  the  Nile.  Hitherto  he  had  always  appointed  two 
persons  at  all  times  to  remain  with  the  bust;  ho  now,  how- 
ever, surrounded  it  also  with  an  embankment  of  earth  for 
greater  security,  and  then  sending  his  Irish  lad  to  Cairo,  and 
discharging  the  carpenter,  for  whose  service    he   had   no 
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longor  any  occasion,  he  set  out  accompanied  by  coo  Janisary 
und  the  interpreter.  On  the  second  day  they  arrived  at 
Esne,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Khalil  Bey,  a  governor 
of  part  of  Upper  Egypt  He  was  seated  on  a  sofa  made  of 
earth,  which  wan  covered  with  a  fine  carpet,  and  satin  cu- 
shions, and  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  his  officers.  As 
it  might  be  possible  that  Mr.  Belzoni  would  proceed  into 
Nubia,  he  obtuinod  from  Khalil  Bey  a  letter  to  Osseyn 
Cacheff,  a  prince  in  Nubia.  Some  conversation  afterwards 
took  place  on  the  dilBculties  he  would  have  ^o  surmount, 
and  persons  he  might  probably  meet  with.  He  then  took 
coffee  and  smoked  a  few  pipes ;  after  which  he  took  his  leave 
and  proceeded  to  the  boat. 

On  the  20th  they  passed  Elethias  with  a  strong  wind,  and 
arrived  at  Edfu.    The  temple  here  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  Tentyra  in  point  of  preservation,  and  is  superior  in 
magnitude.    The  propylseon  is  the  largest  and  most  perfect 
of  any  in  Egypt :   it  is  covered  on  all  sides  with  colossal 
figures  of  intaglio  relevato,  and  contains  several  apartments 
in  the  interior,  which  receive  light  by  square  apertures  in  the 
side.  Here  is  one  of  those  curious  subjects  of  inquiry,  which 
have  never  yet  been  explained.    The  square  holes,  or  win- 
dows, viewed  from  the  inside  of  the  chambers,  appear  to  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light  to  these  apartments, 
or  to  hold  some  particular  ornaments  or  emblems,  placed  in 
them  occasionally  on  festival  days ;  consequently,  it  might 
be  concluded  that  they  were  made  at  the  same  time  with  the 
building ;  yet,  on  the  outside,  these  very   windows  come 
incontact  with  the  colossal  figures  which  are  sculptured  on  the 
walls;  and  part  of  these  appear  as  if  cut  off  where  the  win- 
dows  have  been  made ;  so  that,  from  the  appearance  on  the 
outside,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  these  apertures  were  formed 
after  the  building  was  finished.    The  pronaos  is  very  wide, 
and  is  the  only  one  to  be  seen  in  Egypt  in  such  perfection, 
though  completely  encumbered  with  Arab  huts.    The  portico 
is  also  magnificent ;  but,  unfortunately,  three-fourths  of  it  ij> 
P.  V  24  4 1) 
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Govored  with  rubbish.    Tlie  Fitlluhs  have  luilt  part  of  their 
village  oa  the  top  of  it,  as  well  ast  stabloH  fur  cattle,  Sec. 
The  temple  is  nurrounded  by  u  high  thiok  wall,  whioh  extends 
fVom  each  side  of  the  propylason,  so  as  to  inclose  the  whole 
building.    Not  only  the  temple,  but  every  part  of  the  wall, 
is  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  figures.    On  the  side  wall 
of  the  pronaos  is  seen  the  figure  of  Harpocrates  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Hamilton,  seated  on  a  full-blown  lotus,  with  his 
finger  on  his  lips,  ns  in  the  minor  temple  at  Tentyra ;  and  on 
the  west  side  of  the  wall  is  the  figure  of  an  unicorn.    This  is 
one  of  the  few  figures  of  beasts  to  be  observed  in  Egypt.  The 
elephant  is  to  be  seen  only  in  the  entrance  to  thfc  temple  of 
Isis,  in  tlie  island  of  Philoe ;  the  horse,  as  an  hieroglyphic, 
is  on  the  northern  exterior  wall  at  Medinet  Aboo ;  and  the 
eameleopard  is  on  the  wall  of  the  sekos  of  the  Memnonium, 
and  on  the  bac)c  of  the  temple  at  Erments.     On  looking  at 
an  edifice  of  such  magnitude,  workmanship,  and  antiquity, 
inhabited  by  a  half  savage  people,  whose  huts  are  stuok  against 
if,  not  unlike  wasps'  nests,  and  to  contrast  their  filthy  clothes 
with  these  sacred  images,  that  once  were  so  highly  venerated, 
makes  ope  strongly  feel  tlie  difference  between  the  ancient 
and  modern  stato  of  Egypt.    The  minor  temple  is  but  of 
■mall  dimensions.     It  had  a  portico  in  the  front ;  nothing  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  but  fragments  of  columns  buried  in  the 
rubbish.   Some  say  that  this  temple  was  dedicated  to  Apollo ; 
but  there  is  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  dedicated 
t(   Typhon,  as  that  the  temple  at  Tentyra  was  dedicated  to 
Lis.    The  square  capitals  on  the  columns  at  Teniyra  are 
adorned  with  heads  of  Isis ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
circumstances  that  indicate  the  deity  to  whom  the   temple 
was  dedicated.    In  the  temple  at  Edfu  the  figure  of  Typhon 
b  placed  on  the  capitals  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  though 
4here  are  represMitationsof  the  beneficent  deeds  of  nature  on 
the  walls,  these  may  have  been  placed  there  by  way  of  con- 
trast, to  elucidate  the  power  of  the  destroyinggod.  Farther  on 
to  the  south  is  part  of  a  building,  which  no  doubt  was  a  second 
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propylfleOD,  as  it  faces  the  one  now  standing.  Farther  still 
is  a  small  temple,  almost  unnoticed  by  travellers,  which  bat 
an  avenue  of  sphinxes  leading  in  a  right  line  towards  the 
great  temple.  The  sphinxes,  several  of  which  oar  traveller 
cleared  from  the  surrounding  sund,  have  a  lien's  body  and 
female  head  as  large  us  life.  There  are  vast  heaps  of  ruins 
all  round  these  temples,  auu  many  relics  of  antiqnity  are 
probably  buried  there. 

Arriving  near  Assouan,  which  stands  on  a  bilU  they  went 
to  see  the  ruins  of  a  convent,  where  they  observed  many 
grottos,  which  had  served  us  chapels  fur  the  Christian  wor^ 
ship.  The  convent  was  formed  of  several  smftll  arched 
cells,  separate  from  each  other ;  and  commanded  a  very  pleas* 
ing  view  of  the  cataract,  Assouan,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
Nile.  One  of  the  Arabian  traditions  relating  to  this  place, 
is  worth  notice : 

There  is  in  this  spot,  say  tlie  Arabs,  great  treasure,  left  by 
an  ancient  king  of  the  country,  previous  to  his  departure  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  Nile,  on  a  war  with  the  Ethiopians.  He 
was  so  avaricious,  that  he  did  not  leave  his  family  any  thing 
to  live  on ;  and  he  was  in  close  fViendship  with  the  magician, 
whom  he  appointed  to  guard  hb  treasure  till  his  return. 
But  no  sooner  ^as  he  gone,  than  his  relations  attempted  to 
take  possession  of  the  treasure :  the  magician  resisted,  was 
killed  in  the  defence  of  his  charge,  and  changed  to  an 
enormous  serpent,  which  devoured  all  his  assailants.  The 
king  is  not  yet  returned,  but  the  serpent  still  keeps  watch 
over  the  treasure;  and  once  every  nigbt,  at  a  particular  po- 
sition of  the  stars,  he  comes  out  of  the  caves,  with  a  power- 
ful light  on  his  head,  which  blinds  all  that  attempt  to  look  at 
it.  He  is  of  an  enormous  size;  descends  to  the  Nile, 
where  he  drinks ;  and  then  returns  to  his  cave,  to  watch  the 
treasure  till  the  king  returns. 

The  Aga  paid  the  party  a  visit,  attended  by  his  whole  train 
of  courtiers,  in  their  rags  and  finery.  They  were  all  clad  in 
(heir  gala  attire,  as  this  was  their  grand  feast  of  the  Ba* 
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madan.  The  motley  confused  manner  in  which  this  great 
divan  was  decorated  was  curious;  one  had  a  new  tunic  of 
their  brown  cloth,  and  a  ragged  turban;  another  had  a 
tine  tnrban,  and  a  ragged  tunic;  a  third  without  turban  or 
tunic,  had  a  0ne  red  woollen  shawl  round  his  body ;  the  Aga 
himself  was  uncommonly  dirty  and  showy,  being  dressed  in 
green  and  red,  and  without  a  shirt  on  his  back.  He  came 
on  board  with  all  his  suite. 

On  the  28tb,  they  passed  several  ru^ns  on  the  hank  of  the 
Nile.  The  Reis  to  whom  the  boat  belonged,  and  the  sailors, 
went  on  shore  at  a  village,  leaving  only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bel- 
soni  and  the  interpreter  in  the  boat.  Soon  after  they  were 
gone,  some  of  the  inhabitants  came  towards  the  boat  and 
appeared  to  examine  it  with  close  attention.  After  this 
they  all  retired  Soon,  however,  a  party  were  observed 
approaching  armed  with  offensive  weapons.  Alarmed  rather 
by  ^eir  appearance,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belzoni  and  the  inter- 
preter armed  themselves  with  pistols  and  stood  upon  their 
guard.  The  natives  entered  their  boat,  and  mad  e  towards 
Mr.  Belzoni,  who  by  signs  desired  them  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  they  understood  not  their  language.  Disregarding 
his  motions  they  came  close,  and  lie  resisted  the  foremost 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  presented  n  pistol  at 
him,  and  gave  him  *o  understand  that  be  would  certainly  fire 
if  he  persisted  in  bis  attempt.  This  checked  them  for  a  time, 
and  the  Reis  and  crew  appearing  in  sight,  thev  thought 
proper  to  withdraw. 

On  the  29th,  landing  at  a  place  near  which  stood  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple,  they  immediately  entered  it,  but 
on  coming  out  tbey  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  party 
if  the  natives  armed  with  offensive  weapons.  They  de- 
manded to  be  paid  for  permission  to  come  out;  but  Mr, 
Belzoni  replied  that  he  would  not  suffer  money  to  be  taken 
from  himself  by  such  conduct,  but  that  he  would  make  them 
huch  presents  as  he  th  lught  proper  if  they  did  not  oppose 
him;  and  instantly  moving  forward  with  a  determined  step, 
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tiiey  gavi^  way  and  let  the  party  pass.  The  De>xt  morning 
they  proceeded  to  Gyrshc  and  entered  a  small  temple,  the 
floors  of  which  had  mostly  been  dug  up,  probably  in  search 
of  treasure.  The  natives  were  rather  rough  in  their  manners, 
but  were  easily  satisfied  with  a  piece  of  soap,  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco, and  a  few  paras.  Here  they  bought  some  gargadan, 
a  grain  abuut  the  rize  of  a  small  shot,  which  the  Nubians  use 
as  coffee.  It  is  a  good  substitute  where  no  coffee  is  to  be 
had;  and  is  much  cheaper.  A  little  above  this  place  is  a 
dangerous  passage  of  the  Nile,  a  chain  of  rocks  running 
across  the  river,  and  making  it  very  alarming,  when  the 
waters  are  low ;  bnt  as  they  were  now  high,  it  was  passed 
without  danger. 

On  the  1st  of  September  they  arrived  at  Korosko.  The 
Reis  caught  some  cameleons.  These  creatures  feed  on  rice, 
or  on  flies.  They  bit  off  each  others  legs.  They  swim 
faster  than  they  can  crawl.  It  was  endeavoured  to  keep 
them  alive,  but  without  success.  On  the  5th  they  arrived  at 
Deir,  the  principal  town  of  Lower  Nubia.  The  houses  are 
not  more  tlian  ten  feet  high,  and  are  built  principally  of 
earth  intermixed  occasionally  with  stones.  Bir.  Belzoni 
waited  on  Hassan  Cacheff,  the  governor  of  the  place,  whe 
desired  to  know  his  business.  He  replied,  that  their  party 
were  desirous  of  examining  the  antiquities  of  the  country. 
This  the  Cacheff  said  would  not  be  practicable,  as  at  this 
time  they  were  at  war  with  the  people  who  occupied  the 
territories  higher  up  the  country.  He  made  inquiry  if  any 
presents  were  intended  ^o  be  made  to  him,  and  being  given 
to  understand  that  the  party  had  but  little,  but  that  they 
would  spare  him  part  of  their  store  of  coBVe,  soap  and  to- 
bacco, and  he  appeared  satisfied.  He  also  ga\  e  the  Cachefl'  a 
large  looking  glass  with  which  he  appeared  to  be  highly 
pleased.  There  were  several  of  his  people  who  had  nut  seen 
a  looking-glass  before,  and  it  astonished  them  greatly.  The 
Cacheff  was  never  tired  of  admiring  his  bear-like  face ;  and 
nil  his  attendants  boliirul  him  strove  to  got  a  peep  at  their 
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own  chocolate  beauty,  laughing,  and  much  pleased  with  it. 
The  Cacheff  gave  it,  not  without  fear,  to  one  of  them,  with  u 
strict  charge  to  be  careful  not  to  break  it. 

The  Esquimaux  are  said  to  be  very  filthy  in  their  food 
but  these  people  wofe  not  unlike  (hem  in  that  respect.  I 
they  killed  a  sheep,  the  intrails  were  opened,  and  pieces  were 
dipped  into  the  water  and  eaten  raw.  The  head  and  feet 
with  the  skin  on,  wool,  hoofs,  and  all,  were  put  into  a  pot 
to  be  half-boiled,  when  they  drank  the  broth,  and  devoured 
the  rest. 

On  reaching^  Paras,  (hey  went  to  see  the  temples  of 
Ybsambul.  Crossing  the  Nile  exactly  opposite,  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  and  having  full  viows  of  them  at  a 
distance.  In  the  front  of  the  minor  temple  are  six  colossal 
figures,  which  make  a  better  appearance  at  a  distance  than 
when  near.  They  are  thirty  feet  high,  and  are  hewn  out  of 
the  rock  ;  as  is  also  the  large  temple,  which  has  one  figure  of 
an  ^2normous  size,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  only  pro- 
jecting out  of  the  sand.  The  sand  from  the  north  side, 
accumulated  by  the  wind  on  the  rock  above  the  temple,  and 
wl.ich  had  gradually  descended  towards  its  front,  choked  the 
entrance,  and  buried  two  thirds  of  it,  so  that  the  hope  of 
opening  its  entrance  vanished ;  for  the  amazing  accumulation 
of  sand  was  such,  that  it  appeared  an  impossibility  ever  to 
reach  the  door. 

The  Cacheff  exercises  the  most  tyrannical  authority.  He 
seizes  on  the  property  of  any  person  at  his  pleasure,  and  the 
life  of  his  people  is  subject  entirely  to  him.  The  son  of  the 
Cacheff,  who  exercised  authority  here  at  this  time,  desired 
to  know  what  gave  occasion  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Belzoni  and 
his  people.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  Mr.  Belzoni  had  a 
letter  to  his  father  from  his  uncle  and  that  he  came  into  the 
country  in  search  of  ancient  stones.  He  laughed,  and  said 
that  a  few  months  before  he  had  seen  another  man,  who 
name  in  search  of  treasure,  and  took  away  a  great  deal  of 
{<;old  in   his  buiu;  and  that  ho  s'.ipposcd  they  came  for   the 
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same  purpose,  for  what  could  they  want  with  stone,  if  it  werc» 
not  that  be  was  able  to  procure  ^9\d  for  thdm. 

Mr.  Belzoni  proposed  to  have  the  place  opened,  and  on 
a  promise,  that,  if  he  succeeded,  the  Cacheff  should  receive 
a  bakshis,  he  consented  on  his  own  part ;  but  still  he  said  his 
father  remained  to  be  persuaded,,  and  then  people  to  be  pro- 
cured, who  would  work  at  such  a  place  without  fearing  harm 
from  the  devil.  Mr.  Belzoni  told  him,  that  those  who  worked 
would  gain  money.  "  What  money  do  you  mean?"  said  he, 
'*  money  from  Mahomet  Ali,  Bashaw  of  Cairo  ?  What  can 
we  do  with  it?  we  cannot  buy  any  thing  here,  or  at  Don- 
gola."  It  appeared  that  they  had  little  notion  of  commerce, 
and  that  what  produce  they  carry  to  Cairo,  Siout,  or  Esne, 
they  exchange  for  other  articles,  which  they  send  to  the 
southern  country  of  Nubia,  and  never  receive  any  money 
for  it. 

Mr.  Belzoni  produced  a  piastre,  and  showed  it  to  some  of 
the  people:  one  of  them  took  the  piastre,  and  after  looking 
at  it  for  some  time,  asked  who  would  give  any  thing  for 
that  small  piece  of  metal.  **  Any  one,**  said  Mr.  Belzoni, 
'*  will  give  a  measure  of  dhourra  for  it,  quite  enough  for  a 
man  to  eat  in  three  days."  "  That  may  be  so  in  your 
country,**  replied  he  ;  «  but  here,  no  one  will  give  six  grains 
of  dhourra  for  so  small  a  bit  of  iron."  Mr.  Belzoni  told 
him,  if  he  went  on  board  his  boat,  and  presented  it  to  any 
one  there,  he  would  get  for  it  dhourra  enough  to  suilice  him 
for  the  time  mentioned.  Off  he  ran  like  a  deer,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  returned  with  the  dhourra  folded  in  a  rag 
fastened  to  his  waist. 

Being  very  desirous  to  see  the  cataracts,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Belzoni,  with  the  Janizary  and  interpreter,  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  day  would  permit,  so  as  to  return  in  proper  time 
to  the  boat  at  night.  They  had  many  views  of  the  cataract, 
and  in  different  directions.  It  is  a  flat  country,  except  a 
few  rocks  that  project  here  and  there,  particularly  at  the 
river's  side,  but  they  are  of  small  dimensions.      Towards 
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the  desert  they  saw  several  wild  antelopes,  which  kept  at  ■ 
great  distance.  As  the  Nile  was  high,  the  current  had  not 
■o  great  a  fall  as  when  it  is  low ;  but  the  cataract  is  not 
navigable  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  rock  forming  this 
cataract  differs  from  that  of  the  first,  for  here  u  no  granite, 
but  a  kind  of  black  marble  quite  as  hard. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  they  took  on  board 
two  men  of  the  island,  to  pilot  tham  towards  the  cataract  as 
far  as  the  boat  could  go,  and  then  to  show  the  way  to  pro« 
ceed.  Several  of  the  women  came  to  see  Mrs.  Belzoni, 
who  made  them  presents  of  glass  bead-necklaces,  with 
which  they  were  wonderfully  pleased ;  though,  as  it  is  their 
custom  to  take  all,  and  give  nothing,  they  did  not  even 
return  thanks  for  what  they  received;  but  took  their  pre- 
sents, laughed,  and  ran  away  immediately. 

The  Gaoh^ff's  house  was  adorned  with  an  old  mat  spread 
on  the  ground  as  usual,  a  water  jar,  and  a  chain  with  two 
hooks  made  in  a  particular  manner.  This  was  that  same 
Osseyn,  who  was  one  of  the  two  brothers  that  caused  Mr. 
Burckbardt  to  return  from  Tinareh.  He  was  about  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age,  five  feet  eleven  inches  high,  stout  and 
robust,  and  able  to  support  the  charge  he  was  born  to  hold. 
He  was  surrounded  by  thirty  men,  all  armed,  some  with 
matchlock  guns  and  long  swords,  and  some  with  spears  and 
shields  instead  of  guns.  He  was  clothed  in  a  long  tunic 
down  to  his  feet,  made  of  white  woollen  cloth,  with  a  belt 
round  his  waist,  to  which  his  sword,  (lint,  and  steel  were 
attached.  Over  his  shoulder  he  had  a  long  shawl,  made  of 
the  same  stuff  as  the  tunic,  thrown  partly  over  his  head,  so 
as  to  cover  it  from  the  sun.  He  had  also  a  red  turban,  and 
on  his  feet  a  pair  of  ragged  shoes.  Notwithstanding  his 
dress,  there  was  an  air  of  superiority  about  him,  which  dis- 
tinguished him  at  once  above  all  the  rest.  It  is  worthy  of 
ob(»ervation,  that  even  among  barbarians  great  respect  is 
paid  to  superiors ;  and  those  very  men,  who  would  murder 
a  fellow  creature  in  a  difference  about  a  few  pipes  of  to* 
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bacco,  almost  tremble  at  the  frown  of  a  single  and  some- 
times harmless  old  man.  His  inquiries  concerning  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni  were  very  minute.  Mr.  Belzoni  brought  the  affair  of 
the  temple  forward,  which  did  not  a  little  surprise  him.  He 
said  he  knew  the  entrance  into  the  temple  very  well ;  that 
the  round  ball  on  the  large  head  was  the  door  of  the  great 
Dere,  as  he  nair^^d  it.  and  if  removed  any  one  could  immedi- 
ately enter.  This  round  ball  was  no  other  than  the  globe  on 
the  head  of  the  hawk-headed  Osiris,  which  stood  over  the 
door.  A.t  first  he  stated  the  great  difficulty,  if  not  impossibi- 
lity of  opening  this  place ;  and  at  last,  when  Mr.  Belzoni 
had  removed  these  obstacles,  he  received  a  promise,  tliat  if 
Mr.  Belzoni  found  in  the  temple  any  gold,  he  should  have 
half.  To  this  Mr.  Belzoni  agreed,  on  condition  that  if  he 
found  only  stones,  they  should  be  all  his  own  property. 
The  Cacheff  immediately  assented,  for  he  said  he  wanted  no 
stones. 

Next  morning  they  went  to  Ybsambul.  Having  presented 
to  Daoud  the  letter  from  his  father,  he  sent  for  the  men  who 
were  intended  to  work.  These  people  were  complete  sa- 
vages, and  entirely  unacquainted  with  any  kind  of  labour. 
They  had  changed  their  minds  since  Mr.  Belzoni  was  last  there ; 
and,  though  he  had  the  authority  of  the  Cacheff,  they  would 
not  work.  All  persuasion  was  of  no  avail;  first,  because 
they  were  not  inclined  to  such  labour ;  secondly,  they  did 
not  know  the  value  of  money,  &c.  At  last  Mr.  Belzoni  pre- 
tended to  give  up  his  project,  and  go  away.  When  the  Ca- 
cheff saw  thai  he  meant  to  go,  and  that  he  should  lose  many 
a  good  present,  he  began  to  talk  to  them ;  and  at  last,  with 
much  difficulty,  reduced  the  payment  to  one  half  of  what  they 
had  demanded  before.  On  Mr.  Belzoni  agreeing  to  this, 
they  immediately  insisted,  that  he  should  employ  as  many  as 
they  chose.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  stated,  thirty  were  more 
than  sufiicient  for  his  purpose  ;  they  would  not  hear  of  less 
than  an  hundred.  At  last  it  was  concluded,  that  he  should 
take  forty  men,  who  were  to  be  at  the  bark  before  the  sun 
P  V.  25.  4  E 
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ruse  next  morniii^i  as  it  was  nearly  two  miles  from  the  vil- 
lage to  the  temple. 

Rising  early  in  the  morning  in  expectation  of  seeing  the 
people  whom  he  was  to  employ,  Mr.  Belzoni  was  surprised 
that  not  one  made  his  appearance.  On  going  in  6earch  of 
them,  some  few  at  last  made  their  appearance.  They  pre- 
tended that  they  had  seen  a  Bedoween,  and  feared  that  they 
should  be  killed  or  taken  captives.  They  now  proceeded  to 
remove  the  sand  and  earth  which  covered  the  front  of  the 
temple,  and  expressed  their  expectation  that  much  gold,  and 
many  jewels  would  be  found  in  the  phice.  Concluding  that 
such  an  opinion  would  stimulate  their  efforts,  Mr.  Belzoni  did 
not  in  the  least  strive  to  alter  their  opinion.  On  the  10th 
the  CachefTbegan  to  start  many  objections,  and  to  state  many 
difliculties.  lie  said  the  fellahs  would  not  work,  and  that 
they  said  it  was  useless  for  them  to  labour  hard  for  a  little 
money.  After  listening  to  many  other  trifling  excuses,  it  was 
suggested  to  Mr.  Belzoni  that  a  handsome  present  to  the 
Cachcff  would  at  once  remove  all  the  difliculties.  Being 
from  p^st  experience  led  to  see  that  they  never  are  satisfied 
with  whatever  they  receive,  but  were  always  contriving  to 
obtain  more  than  they  agree  for,  if  previously  paid,  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni only  assured  the  interpreter,  that  the  Cacheff,  and  him- 
self (the  interpreter,)  should  receive  a  good  bakshis  (present,) 
if  they  would  serve  him.  At  length  several  fellahs  agreed 
to  work,  and  on  the  20th  they  begun  again  to  proceed,  al- 
though the  exertions  made  were  not  to  much  effect.  The 
Cachcff,  with  his  attendants,  came  to  see  how  they  were 
proceeding,  and  said  he  intended  dining  with  them.  Mr. 
Belzoni  said  he  should  be  glad  of  his  company,  but  that  he 
had  nothing  except  boiled  rice,  unless  he  would  order  his 
people  to  kill  a  sheep,  which  Mr.  Belzoni  said  he  would 
gladly  pay  for.  They  consulted  about  who  could  afford  to 
part  with  a  sheep,  and  receive  piastres  in  payment,  and  at 
last  the  order  was  given  to  an  old  man,  who  had  five,  which 
was  a  greater  number  than  any  body  else.     When  the  sheep 
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fvnR  brought,  the  difliculty^  was  to  fix  the  price  of  it.  Being 
the  first  ever  sold  for  money  in  that  place,  to  put  a  high  price 
on  it  would  have  increased  the  value  of  sheep  in  general,  and 
consequently  would  have  been  againtit  the  interest  of  the  Ca- 
cheflT;  fur  when  he  receives  his  revenue  in  these  animals,  he 
sets  them  at  a  very  low  price,  that  he  may  have  the  more 
given  him.  To  estimate  it  at  a  low  price  would  be  worse 
for  it  would  be  against  them  all  in  the  exchange  of  sheop  for 
dhourra  with  the  other  villages.  Finding  it  a  dangerous  point 
to  decide,  it  was  at  length  resolved,  that  no  price  at  all 
should  be  put  upon  the  sheep,  but  that  the  man  should  make 
a  present  of  it,  and  Mr.  Belzoni  should  give  any  thing  he 
pleased  in  return.  To  prevent  any  standard  being  established 
from  what  he  gave  the  man,  he  paid  him  in  soap,  tobacco, 
and  salt. 

At  dinner  the  sheep  was  brought  in  pieces  in  two  wooden 
bowls,  and  the  Cacheffand  his  attendants  seated  themselves 
in  a  circle  on  the  sand  near  the  temple.  The  extremities  of 
their  filthy  hands  were  soon  washed  in  the  liquor,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  the  whole  was  devoured.  Soon  after  dinner 
coffee  was  brought  up  from  the  boat,  and  Mr.  Belzoni  went 
on  board  to  take  dinner  with  Mrs.  Belzoni,  who  had  boiled 
rice  and  water  for  her  fare,  in  preference  to  the  chieftain*s 
mess  of  mutton.  In  a  short  time  the  Cacheff  approached, 
and  signified  his  wish  to  speak  to  him  in  secret.  The  great 
secret  was  this  :  on  the  night  before,  >is  he  stood  on  the  bank 
close  to  the  boat,  he  saw  him  drinking  a  coffee  cup  of  red 
liquor  that  he  poured  out  of  a  bottle ;  and  having  inquired 
what  it  was,  was  told  it  was  nebet  (wine).  Now  he  had  heard 
that  the  wine  of  the  English  was  much  better  than  what  they 
made  in  their  own  country  with  dates ;  he  wished,  therefore, 
to  have  some  to  drink  also,  but  in  a  secret  way.  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni had  a  few  bottles  left,  which  were  preserved  for  extra- 
ordinary occasions  ;  and  he  sent  the  interpreter  down  to  the 
boat  to  fetch  one.  When  the  wine  was  first  poured  out  into 
aoupand  presented  to  the  Cachetf,  he  sternly  looked  at  the 
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interpreter,  and  told  him  to  drink  first.  Tlie  interpreter, 
Yiho  was  a  Copt,  and  had  been  in  the  French  army  for  sevc- 
ral  years,  did  not  want  nouch  persuasion  to  make  a  libation 
to  Bacchus  ;  so  with  a  smile  he  soon  convinced  the  Cacheffof 
the  purity  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle,  and  the  CachefT  did 
not  hesitate  to  drink  the  next  oup.  At  the  first  taste  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  so  strong  as  be  had  supposed  ;  but  at  last 
he  found  it  so  good,  that  in  three  days  the  scanty  stock  was 
nearly  finished. 

Next  morning  (2l8t),  the  people  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  come  in  such  numbers,  that  Mr.  Belzoni  could  not  employ 
them  all,  as  the  work  was  directed  only  to  one  point.  There 
was  warm  debating  on  the  subject :  but,  as  he  told  them 
he  would  not  spend  one  farthing  more  than  he  had  promised 
from  the  first,  tbey  agreed  at  last  that  the  pay  should  be  di- 
vided amongst  them  all ;  and  thus,  instead  of  forty  men,  he 
had  eighty  for  the  same  price,  which  was  less  than  sixpence 
a  day.  The  anxiety  to  see  the  inside  of  the  temple,  and  to 
plunder  all  that  it  might  contain,  brought  the  chiefs  now  on 
board  very  early  in  the  morning.  They  soon  gave  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni to  understand  plainly,  that  all  that  was  there  was  their 
property ;  and  that  the  treasure  shou'kd  be  for  themselves. 
Even  the  savages  began  to  lay  their  account  in  the  division 
of  the  spoil.  He  assured  them  that  he  expected  to  find  no- 
thing but  stones,  and  wanted  no  treasure.  They  still  per- 
sisted, that,  if  he  took  away  any  stones,  the  treasure  was  in 
them  ;  and,  if  he  could  mnake  a  drawing,  or  likeness  of  them, 
he  could  extract  the  treasure  from  them  also,  without  their 
perceiving  it.  Some  proposed,  that,  if  there  were  any  fi- 
gure discovered,  it  should  be  broken  before  it  was  carried 
away. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  two  of  the  men  left  the  work, 
and  went  down  the  Nile  to  the  boat.  Finding  Mrs.  Belzoni 
on  board,  with  only  a  little  girl  from  the  village,  they  were 
rather  impertinent  to  her,  and  attempted  to  go  on  board  in 
spite  of  all  she  could  say  to  them,  intending  to  rob  the  boat. 
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At  last  she  presented  a  pistol  at  them,  on  which  they  imme- 
diately retired,  and  ran  up  the  hill.  She  followed,  but  they 
mixed  with  a  number  of  their  fellow  savages,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  them  out ;  for  they  were  all  like  so  many 
lumps  of  chocolate  seated  on  the  sand  at  work,  and  not  to 
be  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other.  At  night,  on  pay- 
ing the  men,  the  Cachelfs  brother  said,  the  money  must  be 
counted  all  in  one  heap,  before  it  was  divided  among  the  peo- 
ple. The  interpreter,  who  was  also  treasurer,  according!} 
counted  the  money  on  a  piece  of  a  ragged  shawl,  which  ho 
had  no  sooner  done,  than  the  Cacheffs  brother  threw  himself 
cm  it,  and  seized  every  piastre.  The  men  looked  at  each 
other,  but  no  one  dared  to  say  a  word  about  it ;  and  he  took 
it  all  away  with  him. 

Mr.  Belzoni  supposed  that  no  one  would  come  to  work 
next  morning,  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  It  was  evident 
that  this  work  would  employ  him  longer  thuu  he  could  remain 
in  that  country,  as  the  period  he  had  meant  to  dedicate  to 
it  was  already  elapsed.  Mr.  Belzoni  also  began  to  experience 
the  want  of  that  very  article  which,  a  few  days  before,  was 
so  despised  and  unknown ;  and  now  he  absolutely  could  not 
proceed  without  it.  It  was  money,  which  now  had  shown 
its  usual  power  among  mankind,  of  exciting  avarice,  and  of 
which  those  wild  people  soon  became  very  fond.  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni began  to  perceive  it  required  a  longer  time  to  reach  the 
door  than  he  could  stay,  and  more  money  than  he  could 
then  afford.  He  hud  by  this  time  removed  so  much  sand, 
as  to  uncover  twenty  feet  in  the  front  of  the  temple.  The 
colossal  statues  above  the  door  were  completely  exposed ; 
and  one  of  the  great  colossi  sitting  before  the  temple,  on  the 
north  side,  which  was  buried  in  the  sand,  appeared  with  his 
face  and  shoulders  like  his  companion  on  the  south.  Having  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  the  CachelT,  that  he  would  not  let  any 
touch  the  place  till  his  return,  which  would  be  in  a  few  months, 
he  contented  himself  with  putting  a  mark  where  the  sand 
W(is  before  he  commenced  the  operation ;  and  after  taking  a 
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drawing  of  the  exterior  of  the  temple,  quitted  it,  with  a  firm 
resolution  of  returning  to  accomplish  its  opening.  After  mak- 
ing some  trifling  presents  to  the  CachefT,  they  set  off  the  same 
evening.  They  descended  the  Nile  rapidly,  as  the  current 
was  very  strobg.  Every  soldier  has  here  a  servant,  to  take  care 
of  his  camel,  horses,  or  asses,  if  he  have  any.  Thus,  when  a 
body  of  five  thousand  men  marches  against  an  enemy,  there 
are  always  at  least  six  thousand  people  more  to  encumber  it 
and  eat  up  the  provision :  for  not  only  every  common  sol- 
dier has  a  man,  but  every  officer  has  two  or  three ;  and  those 
of  the  higher  rank,  as  Beys,  Cachefls,  &r.  have  ten  or  more. 
The  next  day,  in  the  evening,  they  arrived  at  Ibrim,  and 
enrly  on  the  24th  at  /Dier. 

On  the  27tli,  they  came  to  the  Shellal,  or  first  cataract. 
A  soldier  of  Derow,  who  brought  some  letters,  set  off  imme- 
diately, and  Mr.  Belzoni  never  saw  him  afterwards.  Tak- 
ing particular  notice  of  a  small  obelisk  which  was  lying  be* 
fore  the  propylsBon,  and  which,  if  brought  to  England,  might 
serve  as  a  monument  in  some  particular  place,  or  as  an  em- 
bellishment to  the  metropolis,  he  sent  for  the  Aga  of  Assouan, 
and  a  Reis  who  knew  the  channels  in  the  Shellal,  and  in  the 
meantime  took  a  general  view  of  these  superb  ruins.  "When 
the  Aga  and  the  Reis  came,  he  made  an  agreement  with 
them  to  have  the  obelisk  taken  down  the  cataract ;  but,  for 
want  of  a  boat,  it  could  not  be  efifected  that  season.  The 
obelisk  is  twenty-two  feet  long,  by  two  wide  at  the  base ;  so  that 
it  required  a  pretty  large  boat  to  convey  it.  It  was  agreed, 
and  perfectly  understood,  that  Mr.  Belzoni  took  possession 
of  this  obelisk  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty^s  consul- 
general  of  Cairo ;  and  he  gave  four  dollars  to  the  Aga,  to 
pay  for  a  guard  for  it  till  his  return. 

The  blocks  of  stone,  which  formed  the  compartment  of 
fourteen  feet  long  and  twelve  wide,  were  twelve  in  number. 
When  they  were  put  together  on  the  ground,  they  were  a 
beautiful  group,  consisting  of  the  groat  god  Osiris  seated  on 
Lis  chair,  with  an  altar  before  liim,  receiving  offerings  from 
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priests  anu  female  figures ;  the  whole  surrounded  by  flowers 
and  liieroglyphics.  The  blocks  were  three  feet  six  inches 
long,  and  three  feet  wide :  but  as  they  were  two  feet  three 
inches  thick,  they  were  too  bulky  to  be  embarked  whole. 
As  they  could  be  easily  cut,  being  a  calcareous  gritstone,  he 
made  an  agreement  for  one  hundred  piastres,  to  have  them 
cut  to  six  inches  thickness.  He  left  the  money  in  tho  hands 
of  the  Aga ;  and  it  was  understood,  that  these  stones  were  to 
be  embarked  by  the  first  opportunity  of  a  boat,  and  sent 
down  to  Luxor. 

On  Mr.  Belzoni's  return  to  Assouan,  no  boat  had  arrived, 
and  he  became  impatient,  as  he  wished  to  reach  Thebes.  An 
Arab  came  to  the  Aga,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  as  if  he  had 
something  of  great  importance  to  communicate.  The  Aga 
rose,  though  his  dinner  was  not  finished,  and  went  away  with 
the  air  of  a  man  of  great  business.  Half  an  hour  after  he  re- 
turned, accompanied  by  two  other  persons  of  distmction,  and 
the  Arab  who  came  before.  They  all  seated  themselves 
round  Mr.  Belzoni,  and  after  introducing  the  afiiiir  with  a  de- 
cree of  caution,  he  was  asked  whether  he  wished  to 
purchase  a  large  piece  of  diamond.  He  said,  that  if  the  ar- 
ticle were  good,  he  would  purchase  it,  if  they  could  agree ; 
but  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  see  it.  The  Aga  said 
the  piece  had  been  found  by  one  of  the  natives  of  that  place  ; 
and  as  he  was  not  in  want  of  money,  it  had  been  preserved 
in  the  family  for  many  years.  The  originat  proprietor  being 
now  dead,  his  successors  wished  to  dispose  of  it.  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni requested  to  see  it ;  so  retiring  some  distance  out  of  the 
way  of  the  people,  the  man  with  great  solemnity  took  a  small 
wooden  box  from  a  pocket  in  his  leathern  belt.  In  this  was 
a  paper,  which  he  unfolded;  after  that,  two  or  three  others, 
till  at  last  be  opened  his  sanctum  sanctorum.  Mr.  Belzoni 
took  its  contents  in  his  hands  with  no  small  expectation  *  but 
saw  it  was  only  part  of  the  stopple  of  a  common  glass  cruet, 
of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  with  two  or  three  little  gilt  flowers 
on  it.     Observing  by  his  motions  the  disappointment  strongly 
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marked  in  bis  countenanoe,  it  destroyed  their  great  expecta- 
tions of  wealth  from  this  inyaluable  jewel.  When  he  told 
them,  that  it  was  only  a  piece  of  glass,  the  words  aflected 
their  minds  like  the  unhappy  tidings  of  some  great  misfortune 
and  they  walked  off  in  solemn  silence. 

The  deception  of  these  people  is  extreme.  A  traveller 
passing  by  a  village  stops  his  bark  for  an  hour  or  two  :  what 
good  people  he  finds !  Some  bring  him  a  small  basket  of 
dates,  others  a  few  eggs,  another  some  bread  and  milk ;  with 
which  he  is  so  pleased,  that  he  immediately  gives  them  five 
or  perhaps  ten  times  more  than  the  worth  of  what  he  re- 
ceives, without  being  aware,  that  it  is  through  such  an  ex- 
pectation they  bring  him  these  things ;  and  exclaims,  that  in 
Europe  they  do  not  treat  a  stranger  so  civilly.  But  let  him 
take  the  smallest  of  these  presents  without  giving  any  thing 
in  return,  or  even  no  more  than  the  worth,  they  will  not 
fail  to  murmur  at  him.  If  he  give  only  double  the  price,  they 
have  the  art  of  returning  the  money  with  scorn  and  contempt, 
in  order  to  shame  him  to  give  more  :  and  if  he  take  the  money 
returned,  or  give  them  nothing  from  the  beginning,  he 
must  not  expect  that  they  will  let  him  go  away  without  pay- 
ing them  for  what  ^bey  brought  him.  All  this  is  unknown  to 
a  traveller  merely  passing  by ;  for  there  is  no  one  in  this  cha- 
racter who  would  be  so  mean  as  to  accept  any  thing,  with- 
out returning  double  or  treble  its  v.nue.  From  these 
trifles  it  may  be  presumed  what  they  are  in  all  their  dealings ; 
to-night  one  word  for  such  a  thing,  to-morrow  another:  their 
mtrigues  are  beyond  description:  they  have  the  art  of  raak 
ing  one  thing  appear  like  another  so  well,  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  avoid  falling  into  their  trap. 

Settling  all  his  aflairs  with  the  Aga,  and  satisfying  his  de- 
mands of  oil,  vinegar,  and  some  empty  bottles,  they  left  As- 
souan in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  and  in  two  days  arrived  at 
Bsue,  the  current  being  very  strong. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October  they  arrived  at 
Luxor.     Seeing  no  boat  had  arrived  from  Cairo,  though  the 
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consul  had  sent  9ome  money,  Mr.  Belxoni  set  off  in  the  same 
boat  to  Gheneh)  arrived  there  the  next  morning,  ond  went 
to  see  Mr.  Sokiner,  a  person  whom  he  knew. 

Having  paid  half  the  money  down  required  for  a  boat,  it 
was  determined  to  ascend  the  Nile  as  far  as  Assouan,  to  un- 
load at  that  place,  and  to  return  immediately. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Belzoni  dined  with  Calil  Bey,  the 
governor  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  dinner  was  brought  in  a 
large  tray.  It  consisted,  as  usual,  of  very  poor  rice  soup, 
which,  after  eating  three  spoonfuls,  was  taken  away,  and  a 
dish  of  roast  mutton  brought  forward.  No  sooner  had  they 
begun  to  eat  of  that,  than  a  man  came  in  with  his  hand  full 
a  large  green  peppercorns,  and  let  them  fall  on  the  tray, 
which,  being  of  metal,  sounded  like  a  drum-head.  After 
him  came  another,  with  half-a-dozen  onions  peeled,  which 
he  let  fall  in  like  manner,  and  they  rolled  about  the  tray  like 
billiard  balls ;  and  a  third  followed  with  peeled  garlic,  &o. 
After  eating  the  mutton,  a  dish  of  very  small  fried  fish  was 
served  up.  They  were  about  half-a-dozen,  and  there  were 
eight  of  the  party,  so  that  no  one  could  eat  too  much  of  this. 
It  was  soon  removed,  and  a  kind  of  tart  was  produced ;  but 
neither  the  Bey,  the  Cacheff,  the  Sheik,  nor  Mr.  Belxoni, 
could  eat  a  single  bit  of  it.  The  fruit  consisted  of  a  water 
melon,  which  having  demolished,  they  finished  their  repast 
by  washing  their  beards. 

At  Carnak,  the  work  to  be  done  consisted  in  transporting 
the  six  sphinxes  and  the  white  statue  to  Luxor  for  embarka- 
tion, a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  without  a  road.  In  many 
parts  the  water  had  left  a  soft  ground  where  the  statues  had 
to  pas.s  ;  and,  as  there  was  no  mechanical  power  to  assist,  the 
Arabs  had  enough  to  do  to  carry  them  to  the  place  of  des- 
tination. 

The  time  havmg  elapsed  in  which  Mr.  Belzoni  expected  to 
receive  letters  from  Cairo,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Kenneh 
On  his  arrival  at  that  place,  he  found  the  courier  had  just  en- 
tered it.    He  brought  letters  from  Mr.  Salt,  with  an  order 
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for  money  on  the  Seraf,  or  banker,  of  Kenneli.  He  tlien 
finished  his  business  there,  and  proceeded  to  Luxor,  where 
he  found  the  boat  returned  from  Assouan,  to  take  the  colossal 
bust  on  board :  but  he  was  soon  informed  by  the  proprietor, 
that  it  was  loaded  with  dates,  and  that  he  was  come  himself 
from  Esne,  to  return  the  money  he  had  paid  as  earnest ; 
for  they  could  not  think  of  taking  that  large  stone  into  the 
boat,  as  it  would  crush  It  to  pieces. 

After  various  impediments,  on  the  17th  of  November  tlie 
head  of  the  younger  Memnon  was  actually  embarked.  It 
was  no  easy  undertaking  to  put  a  piece  of  granite,  of  suoh 
bulk  and  weight,  on  board  a  boat,  that,  if  it  received  the 
weight  on  one  side,  would  immediately  upset ;  and  this  was 
to  be  done  without  the  smallest  mechanical  contrivance,  even 
a  single  tackl^,  and  only  with  four  poles  and  ropes  ;  the  water 
was  about  eighteen  feet  below  the  bank  where  the  head  was 
to  descend.  The  causeway  was  gradually  sloped  to  the  edge 
of  the  water  close  to  the  boat,  and  with  the  four  poles  formed 
a  bridge  from  the  baiik  into  the  centre  of  the  boat,  so  that 
when  the  weight  bore  upon  the  bridge,  it  pressed  only  on 
the  boat.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  boat  Mr.  BelzonI 
directed  them  to  put  some  mats  well  filled  with  straw.  In 
tlie  ground  behind  tlie  colossus  a  piece  of  a  palm-tree  was 
firmly  planted,  round  which  a  rope  was  twisted,  and  then 
fastened  to  its  car,  to  let  it  descend  gradually.  A  lever  was 
placed  on  each  side,  and  at  the  same  time  that  men  in  the  boat 
wero  pulling,  others  were  slackening  the  ropes,  and  others 
shifting  the  rollers  as  the  coUossus  advanced.  Thus  it  de- 
scended gradually  from  the  main  land  to  the  causeway,  when 
it  sunk  a  good  deal,  as  the  causeway  was  made  of  fresh  earth. 
However,  it  went  smoothly  on  board.  The  Arabs,  who  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  would  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  or  crush  the  boat,  were  all  attention,  as  if  anxious  to 
know  the  result,  as  well  as  to  learn  how  the  operation  was  to 
be  performed  ;  and  when  the  owner  of  the  boat,  who  consi- 
''ered  it  as  consigned  to  perdition,  witnessed  the  success,  and 
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saw  the  huge  piece  of  stone,  as  he  called  it,  safely  on  board, 
he  squeezed  Mr.  Belzoni  by  the  hand,  and  exclaimed,  they 
had  reason  to  be  thankful.  The  boat  then  crossed  the  water 
to  Luxor,  for  what  was  to  be  taken  in  there,  which  was  done 
in  three  days,  and  on  the  21st  they  left  Thebes  to  return  to 
Cairo,  which  they  reached  on  the  15th  of  December,  having 
been  twenty-four  days  from  Thebes.  From  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Alexandria,  which  they  reached  on  the  14th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1817,  and  lodged  it  in  the  Bashaw's  magazine ;  he  then 
returned  to  the  capital ;  and  accompanied  by  Mr.  Beechy, 
immediately  proceeded  up  the  Nile,  with  a  determination,  if 
possible,  to  accomplish  the  opening  of  the  great  temple  of 
Ipsambul.  At  Philae  the  party  was  reinforced  by  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

Having  conciliated  the  two  Cacheffs  by  suitable  presents, 
Mr.  Belzoni  agreed  to  give  the  workmen  eighty  in  number,) 
three  hundred  paistres  for  removing  the  sand  as  low  down  as 
the  entrance :  at  first  they  seemed  to  set  about  the  ta^k  like 
men  who  were  determined  to  finish  the  job ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  third  day  they  all  grew  tired,  and  under  the  pretext  that 
the  Rhsmadan  was  to  commence  on  the  next  day,  they  left 
Mr.  Belioni,  with  the  temple,  the  sand  and  the  treasure,  and 
contented  themselves  with  keeping  the  three  hundred  piastres. 

Being  convinced,  that,  if  the  temple  was  to  be  opened  at 
all,  it  must  be  by  their  own  exertions  :  assisted  by  the  crew 
of  the  boat,  they  set  to  work,  and,  by  dint  of  perseverencc 
and  hard  labour,  for  aboui,  eij^hteen  days,  they  arrived  at  the 
door- way  of  the  temple,  which  Mr.  Belzoni  considers  as  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  excavation  in  Nubia,  and  one  that 
can  stand  a  competition  with  any  in  Egypt,  except  the  tomb 
newly  discovered  in  Beban  el  Molook.  The  temple  of  Ip- 
sambul has,  in  all  probability,  been  covered  with  sand  two 
tliousand  years,  or  more.  The  following  is  the  description 
iven  of  it. 

From  what  they  could  perceive  at  the  firr.t  view,  it  was 
evidently  a  very  Inrgc  place;  but  their  astonishment  incrciiad 
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when  they  found  it  to  be  one  of  (lie  most  magnificent  of  tem- 
ples, enriched  with  beautiful  intaglios,  paintings,  colossal  fi- 
gures, &c.  They  entered  at  first  into  a  large  pronaos,  fifty- 
seven  feet  long  and  fifty-two  wide,  supported  by  two  rows 
of  square  pillars,  in  a  line  from  the  front  door  to  tlie  door  of 
the  sekos.  Each  pillar  had  a  figure,  finely  executed,  and 
very  little  injured  by  time.  The  tops  of  their  turbans  reached 
the  ceiling,  about  thirty  feet  high  :  the  pillars  were  five  feet 
and  a  half  square.  Both  these  and  the  walls  were  covered 
with  beautiful  hieroglyphics,  the  style  of  which  is  somewhat 
superior,  or  at  least  bolder,  than  that  of  any  others  in  Egypt, 
not  only  in  workmanship,  but  also  in  the  subjects.  They 
exhibited  battles,  stormings  of  castles,  triumphs  over  the 
Ethiopians,  sacrifices,  &c.  In  some  places  were  to  be 
seen  the  same  hero  as  at  Medinet  Aboo,  but  in  a  different 
posture.  Some  of  the  columns  were  much  injured  by  the 
dose  and  heated  atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  which  was 
so  hot,  that  the  thermometer  must  have  risen  to  above  a 
hundred  and  thirty  degrees.  The  second  hall  was  about 
twenty-two  feet  high,  thirty-seven  wide,  and  twenty-five  and 
a  half  long.  It  contained  four  pillars  about  four  feet  square ; 
and  the  walls  of  this  also  were  covered  with  fine  hieroglyphics 
in  pretty  good  preservation.  Beyond  this  was  a  shorter 
chamber,  thirty-seven  feet  wide,  in  which  is  the  entrance 
into  the  sanctuary.  At  each  end  of  the  uhamber  was  a  door, 
leading  into  smaller  chambers  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
sanctuary,  each  eight  feet  by  seven.  The  sanctuary  was 
twenty-three  feet  and  a  half  long.  It  contained  a  pedestal 
in  the  centre,  and  at  the  end  four  colossal  sitting  figures, 
the  heads  of  which  were  in  good  preservation,  not  having 
been  injured  by  violence.  On  the  right  side  of  the  great 
hall,  entering  into  the  temple,  were  two  doors,  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other,  which  led  into  two  long  separate 
rooms,  the  fir&t  thirty-eight  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  and 
eleven  feet  five  inches  wide ;  the  other  forty-eight  feet  se- 
ven inchesj  by  thirteen  feet  thre«.     At  the  end  of  the  first 
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were  several  unfinished  hieroglyphics,  of  which  some,  though 
merely  sketched,  gave  fine  ideas  of  their  manner  of  drawing. 
At  the  lateral  corners  of  the  entrance  into  the  second  cham- 
ber from  the  great  hall  was  a  door,  each  of  which  led  into  a 
small  chamber  twenty-two  feet  six  inches  long,  and  ten  feet 
wide.  Each  of  these  rooms  had  two  doors  leading  into  two 
other  chambers,  forty-three  feet  in  length,  and  ten  feet  ele- 
ven  inches  wide.  There  were  two  benches  In  them,  appa- 
rently to  sit  on.  The  most  remarkable  subjects  in  the  tem- 
ple were,  Ist,  a  group  of  captive  Ethiopians,  in  the  west- 
ern corner  of  the  great  hall :  2nd,  an  hero  killing  a  man 
with  his  spear,  another  lying  slain  under  bis  feet,  on  the 
same  western  wall :  drd,  the  storming  of  a  castle,  in  the 
western  corner  from  the  front  door. 

The  outside  of  the  temple  also  was  magnificent.  It  was 
a  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  wide,  and  eighty-six  feet  high ; 
the  height  from  the  top  of  the  cornice  to  the  top  of  the  door 
being  sixty-six  feet  six  inches,  and  the  height  of  the  door 
twenty  feet.  There  were  four  enormous  sitting  colossi,  the 
largest  in  Egypt  or  Nubia,  except  the  great  sphinx  at  the 
pyramids,  to  which  they  approach  in  the  proportion  of  near 
two-thirds.  From  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  they  measured 
fifteen  feet  six  inches ;  the  ears  three  feet  six  inches ;  the  face 
(u  von  feet ;  the  beard  five  feet  six  inches  ;  across  the  shoul- 
•',<  lb  twenty-five  feet  four  inches ;  their  height  was  about 
fiity  one  feet,  not  including  the  caps,  which  are  about  four- 
teen feet.  There  are  only  two  of  these  colossi  in  sight,  one 
being  still  buried  under  the  sand,  and  the  other,  near  the 
door,  is  half  fallen  down,  and  buried  also.  On  the  top  of 
the  door  was  a  colossal  figure  of  Osiris,  twenty  feet  high,  with 
two  colossal  hieroglyphic  figures,  one  on  each  side  looking 
towards  it.  On  the  top  of  the  temple  was  'i.  cornice  with 
hieroglyphics,  a  torus  and  frize  under  it.  The  cornice  six 
feet  wide,  the  frize  four  feet.  Above  the  cornice  was  a  row 
of  sitting  monkeys  eight  feet  high,  and  six  across  the  shoul- 
ders, twenty-one  in  number.     The  temple  was  nearljf  twO"- 
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thirds  buried  under  the  sand,  of  which  they  removed  thirty- 
one  feet  before  they  came  to  the  upper  part  of  the  door. 

Mr.  Belzoni  observed  that  the  heat  on  first  entering  the 
temple  was  so  great  that  they  could  scarcely  bear  it,  and  the 
perspiration  from  their  hands  was  so  copious  as  to  render  the 
paper  by  its  dripping  unfit  for  use.  On  the  first  opening  that 
was  made  by  the  removal  of  the  sand,  the  only  living  object 
that  presented  itself  was  a  toad  of  prodigious  size.  The  in- 
animate objects  within  were  the  figures  of  two  lions  with 
hawks'  heads,  as  large  as  life,  and  a  small  sitting  human 
figure. 

Mr.  Belzoni  and  his  party  now  returned  to  Thebes,  and 
opened  three  new  tombs,  but  in  none  of  them  did  there  ap- 
pear any  thing  to  prove  that  they  had  been  intended  for  the 
sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Some  were  only  passages 
and  staircases  leading  to  painted  rooms.  In  one  of  these 
was  a  sarcophagus  of  granite  with  two  mummies  in  it,  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  a  statue  stand> 
ing  erect,  six  feet  six  inches  high,  and  beautifully  cut  out  of 
sycamore.  There  were  besides  many  little  images  of  wood 
well  carved,  some  with  the  head  of  a  lion,  others  of  a  fox, 
and  others  of  a  monkey.  In  another  tomb  were  mummies  in 
their  cases  lying  fiat  on  the  ground ;  the  bodies  were  covered 
with  linen  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  and,  as  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni thinks,  wrapped  round  them  at  difi\  rent  and  distant  pe- 
riods of  time  :  so  careful  were  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their 
attentions  to  the  dead  !  Some  of  the  tombs  had  paintings 
beautifully  executed,  others  were  quite  plain.  In  one  cham- 
ber were  discovered  two  naked  bodies  without  either  wrap- 
pers or  case ;  they  were  females,  with  hair  of  considerable 
length,  and  well  preserved.  In  some  of  the  chambers  the 
mummies  of  cows,  sheep,  monkeys,  crocodiles,  bats,  and 
other  animals  <vere  intermixed  with  human  bodies ;  and 
one  tomb  was  filed  with  nothing  but  cats,  carefully  folded 
in  red  and  whi.e  linen,  the  head  covered  by  a  mask  re^^re^ 
sentins;  the  cat,  and  made  of  the  same  linen. 
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The  Egyptians  appear  to  hare  been  acfjuainted  with  linen 
manufactures  to  a  perfection  equal  to  tlie  Englisli ;  for,  in 
many  of  their  figures,  their  garments  \76re  quite  transparent ; 
and  among  the  folding  of  the  mummies,  some  cloth  quite  as 
fine  as  common  muslin,  very  strong,  and  of  an  equal  tex- 
ture. They  had  the  art  of  tanning  leather,  i)?ilh  which  they 
made  shoes,  some  of  which  were  found  of  various  shapes. 
They  had  also  the  art  of  staining  the  leather  with  various  co- 
lours, and  knew  the  mode  of  embossing  on  it,  for  they  found 
leather  with  figures  impressed  on  it,  quite  elevated.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  with  a  hot  iron  while  the  leather  was 
damp.  They  also  fabricated  a  sort  of  coarse  glass,  with 
>vhich  they  made  beads  and  other  ornaments. 

Besides  enamelling,  the  art  of  gilding  was  in  great  per- 
fection among  them,  as  they  found  several  ornaments  of 
this  kind.  They  knew  how  to  cast  copper  as  well  as  to  form 
it  into  sheets,  and  had  a  metallic  composition  not  unlike 
lead,  rather  softer,  but  of  great  tenacity,  much  like  the  lead 
which  is  on  paper  in  the  tea-chests  from  China,  but  much 
thicker.  They  found  some  pieces  of  it  covered  on  both  sides 
with  a  thin  coat  of  another  metal,  which  might  be  taken  for 
silver. 

Sufficient  proofs  were  also  procured  of  the  skill  of  the  an- 
cients in  varnishing  on  baked  clay,  and  that  this  art  was  car- 
ried to  great  perfection  :  in  their  colours,  especially  the  red, 
blue,  green,  and  yellow,  still  remain,  after  so  many  ages, 
as  brilliant  and  as  beautiful  as  when  first  laid  on. 

The  inconvenience,  and  the  hazard  of  visiting  these  sepul- 
chres, can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  made 
the  experiment ;  and  nothing  but  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
enthusiasm  for  researches  of  this  kind  could  have  supported 
Mr.  Belzoni  in  the  numerous  descents  which  he  made  into 
the  mummy  pits  of  Egypt,  and  through  the  long  subterrane- 
ous passages,  particularly  inconvenient  for  a  man  of  his  size. 

Of  some  of  these  tombs  he  says  many  persons  could  not 
witlistand  the  suffocating  air,  which  often  causes  fainting.  A 
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vagt  quantity  of  dust  rises,  so  fine  that  it  enters  tbe  throat 
and  nostrils,  and  chokes  the  nose  and  mouth  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  it  requires  great  power  of  lungs  to  resist  it  and 
the  strong,  effluvia  of  the  mummies.  This  is  not  all ;  the  en- 
try or  passage  where  the  bodies  are,  is  roughly  cut  in  the 
rocks,  and  the  falling  of  the  sand  from  the  upper  part  or 
ceiling  of  the  passage  causes  it  to  be  nearly  filled  np.  In 
some  places  there  is  not  more  than  the  vacancy  of  a  foot  left, 
which  you  must  contrive  to  pass  through  in  a  creeping  posture 
like  a  snail,  on  pointed  and  keen  stones,  that  cut  like  glass. 
After  getting  through  these  passages,  some  of  them  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  long,  there  is  generally  a  commodious 
place,  perhaps  high  enough  to  sit.  But  what  a  place  of 
rest !  surrounded  by  bodies,  by  heaps  of  mummies  in  all  di- 
rections; wh|ch,  previous  to  the  beholder  being  accustomed 
to  the  sight,  impress  with  horror.  The  blackness  of  the  wall, 
the  faint  light  given  by  the  candles  or  torches  for  want  of  air, 
the  different  objects  that  surround  him,  seeming  to  con- 
verse with  each  other,  and  the  Arabs  with  the  candles  or 
torches  in  their  hands,  naked  and  covered  with  dust,  them- 
selves resembling  living  mummies,  absolutely  formed  a  scene 
that  cannot  be  described.  In  such  a  situation  Mr,  Belzoni 
observes,  he  found  himself  several  times,  and  often  ret-urned 
exhausted  and  fainting,  till  at  last  he  became  inured  to  it, 
and  indifferent  to  what  he  suffered,  except  from  the  dust, 
which  never  failed  to  choke  his  throat  and  nose  ;  and  though, 
fortunately,  he  was  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smelling,  he 
could  taste  that  the  mummies  were  rather  unpleasant  to  swal- 
low. After  the  exertion  of  entering  into  such  a  place, 
through  a  passage  of  fifty,  a  hundred,  three  hundred,  or  per- 
haps six  hundred  yards,  nearly  overcome,  he  sought  a  rest- 
ing-place, found  one,  and  contrived  to  sit ;  but  when  his 
weight  bore  on  lie  body  of  an  Egyptian,  it  crushed  it  like  a 
band-box.  He  naturally  had  recourse  to  his  hands  to  sustain 
his  weight,  but  they  found  no  better  support ;  so  that  he  sank 
altogether  among  the  broken  mummies,  with  a  crash  of  bones, 
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rag's,  and  wooden  cases,  which  raised  such  a  dust  as  kept 
him  motionless  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  waiting  till  it  sub- 
sided again.  He  could  not  move  from  the  place,  however, 
without  increasing  it,  and  every  step  he  took  he  crushed  a 
mummy  in  some  part  or  other.  Once  he  was  conducted 
from  such  a  place  to  another  resembling  it,  through  a  pas- 
sage of  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  no  wider  than  that 
a  body  could  be  forced  through.  It  was  choked  with  mum- 
mies, and  he  could  not  pass  without  patting  his  face  in 
contact  with  that  of  some  decayed  Egyptian  ;  but  as  the  pas- 
sage inclined  downwards,  his  own  v^eight  helped  him  on 
however,  he  could  not  avoid  being  covered  with  bones,  legs, 
arms,  and  heads  rolling  from  above.  Thus  he  proceeded 
from  one  cave  to  another,  all  full  of  mummies  piled  up  in 
various  ways,  some  standing,  some  lying,  and  some  on  their 
heads.  The  purpose  of  his  researches  was  to  rob  the  Egyp- 
tians of  their  papyri  ;  of  which  he  found  a  few  hidden  in  their 
breasts,  under  their  arms,  in  the  space  above  the  knees,  or 
on  the  legs,  and  covered  by  the  numerous  folds  of  cloth,  that 
envelop  the  mummy. 

The  tombs  in  the  Beban  el  Molook  were  more  capacious. 
The  first  that  was  opened  had  a  staircase  eight  feet  wide  and 
ten  feet  high,  at  the  foot  of  which  were  four  mummies  in 
their  cases,  flat  on  the  ground,  with  their  heads  towards  the 
stairs ;  further  on  were  four  more  in  the  same  direction ;  one 
of  them  had  a  covering  thrown  over  it  exactly  like  the  pall 
on  the  coffins  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Belzoni  says,  I  went  through  the  operation  of  exa- 
mining all  these  mummies  one  by  one.  They  were  much  alike 
in  their  foldings,  except  that  which  had  the  painted  linen 
over  it.  Among  the  others  he  found  one,  that  had  new  linen, 
apparently,  put  over  the  old  rags ;  which  proves  that  the 
Egyptians  took  great  care  of  their  dead,  even  for  many  years 
after  their  decease.  That  which  was  distinguished  from  all 
the  rest,  he  observed,  was  dressed  in  finer  linen,  and  more 
neatly  wrapped  up.     It  had  garlands  of  flowers  and  leaves, 
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and  rn  the  side  over  the  heart,  Air.  Belzuni  snys,  that 
he  found  a  plate  of  metal  soft  like  lead,  covered  with 
another  metal,  not  unlike  silver  leaf.  It  had  the  eyes  of  a 
cow  which  so  often  represents  Isis,  engraved  on  it;  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  breast  was  another  plate,  with  the  winged 
globe.  Both  plates  were  nearly  six  inches  long.  On  unfolding 
the  linen,  they  still  found  it  very  fine,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  the  other  mummies  ;  for,  after  three  or  four  foldings,  it 
was  generally  of  a  coarser  kind.  At  last  they  came  to  the  body, 
of  which  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  bones,  which  had  as- 
sumed a  yellow  tint.  The  case  was  in  part  painted  :  but  the 
linen  cloth  covering  it  fell  to  pieces  as  soon  as  it  was  touched 
On  the  16th,  Mr.  Belzoni  recommenced  the  excavations  in 
the  valley  of  Beban  el  Molook,  and  pointed  out  the  fortunate 
spot  which  paid  him  for  all  the  trouble  of  his  researches.  lie 
may  call  this,  he  adds,  a  fortunate  day,  one  of  the  best  per- 
haps of  his  life  ;  from  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  of  present- 
ing to  the  world,  a  new  and  perfect  monument  of  Egyptian 
antiquity,  which  can  be  recorded  as  superior  to  any  other  in 
point  of  grandeur,  style  and  preservation,  appearing  as  if 
just  finished  on  the  day  they  entered  it ;  and  what  he  found 
in  it,  he  adds,  will  shew  its  great  superiority  to  all  others. 
Certain  indications  had  convinced  him  of  the  existence  of  a 
large  and  unopened  sepulchre.  Impressed  with  this  idea  he 
caused  the  earth  to  be  dug  away  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
feet,  when  the  entrance  mode  its  appearance.  The  passage, 
however,  was  choked  up  with  large  stones,  which  were  with 
difficulty  removed.  A  long  corridor,  with  a  painted  ceiling, 
led  to  a  staircase  twenty-three  feet  long,  and  nearly  nine 
feet  wide.  At  the  bottom  was  a  door  twelve  feet  high ;  it 
opened  into  a  second  corridor  of  the  same  width,  thirty-seven 
feet  long,  the  sides  and  ceiling  finely  sculptured  and  painted. 
The  more  he  saw,  he  says,  the  more  he  was  eager  to  see. 
His  progress,  however,  was  interrupted  at  the  end  of  this 
second  corridor  by  a  pit  thirty  feet  deep  and  twelve  wide. 
Beyond  this  he  perceived  a  small  aperture  of  about  two  fe^t 
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squnre  in  the  wall,  out  of  which  hung  &.  rope  reaching  proba- 
bly to  the  bottom  of  (he  well ;  another  rope  fastened  to  a 
beam  of  wood  stretching  across  the  passage  on  this  side  also 
hung  into  the  well.  One  of  these  ropes  was  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  descending  on  one  side  of  the  well  and  the 
other  for  that  of  ascending  on  the  opposite  side.  Both  the 
wood  and  the  rope  crumbled  to  dust  on  being  touched. 

By  means  of  two  beams  Mr.  Belzoni  contrived  to  cross 
the  pit  or  well,  and  to  force  a  larger  opening  in  the  wall, 
beyond  which  was  discovered  a  third  corridor  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  two  former.  Those  parts  of  the  wood  and 
rope  which  were  on  the  further  side  of  this  wall  did  not  fall 
to  dust,  but  were  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  preservation, 
owing,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  dryness  of  the  air  in  these 
more  distant  apartments. 

The  sepulchre  was  found  to  open  into  a  number  of  cham- 
bers of  different  dimensions,  with  corridors  and  staircases. 
Of  the  chambers,  the  first  was  a  beautiful  ball,  twenty-seven 
feet  six  inches  by  twenty-five  feet  ten  inches,  in  which  were 
four  pillars  each  three  feet  square.  Mr.  Belzoni  says,  at  the 
end  of  this  room,  which  he  called  the  entrance-hall,  and  op- 
posite the  aperture,  was  a  large  door,  from  which  three  steps 
led  down  into  a  chamber  with  two  pillars,  which  was  twenty- 
eight  feet  two  inches  by  twenty-five  feet  six  inches.  The 
pillars  are  three  feet  ten  inches  square.  He  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  drawing  room  ;  for  it  is  covered  with  figures,  which, 
though  only  outlined,  are  so  fine  and  perfect,  that  one 
would  think  they  had  been  drawn  only  the  day  before.  Re- 
turning into  the  entrance  hall,  they  saw  on  the  left  of  the 
aperture  a  large  staircase,  which  descended  into  a  corridor. 
It  is  thirteen  feet  four  inches  long,  seven  and  a  half  wide,  and 
has  eighteen  steps.  At  the  bottom  they  entered  a  beautiful 
corridor,  thirty-six  feet  mx  inches  by  six  feet  eleven  inches. 
They  perceived  that  the  paintings  became  more  perfect  as 
they  advanced  farther  into  the  interior.  They  retained  their 
gloss,  or  a  kind  of  varnisb  over  the  colours,  which  had  a 
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beautiful  effect.  Tb^  figures  ore  painted  on  a  white  ground. 
At  the  end  of  this  corridor,  they  descended  ten  steps,  which 
be  called  the  small  stairs,  into  another,  seventeen  feet  two  in- 
ches  by  ten  feet  five  inches.  From  this  they  entered  a  small 
chamber,  twenty  feet  four  inches  by  thirteen  feet  eight  in- 
ches, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Room  of  Beauties  ; 
for  it  was  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  figures  in  basso  re- 
lievo, like  all  the  rest,  and  painted.  When  standing  in  the 
centre  of  this  chamber,  the  traveller  is  surrounded  by  an 
assembly  of  Egyptian  gods  and  goddesses.  Proceeding 
further,  they  entered  a  large  hall,  twenty-seven  feet  nine 
inches,  by  twenty-six  feet  ten  inches.  In  this  hall  are  two 
rows  of  square  pillars,  three  on  each  side  of  the  entrance, 
forming  a  line  with  the  corridors.  At  each  side  of  this  hall 
was  a  small  chamber :  that  on  the  right  is  ten  feet  five  inches 
by  eight  feet  eight  inches:  that  on  the  left,  ten  feet  five 
inches  by  eight  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half.  This  hall  he 
termed  the  Hall  of  Pillars;  the  little  room  on  the  right, 
Isis*  Room,  as  in  it  a  large  cow  is  painted ;  that  on  the  left 
the  Room  of  Mysteries,  from  the  mysterious  figures  it  ex- 
hibits. At  the  end  of  this  hall  they  entered  a  large  saloon, 
with  an  arched  roof  or  ceiling,  which  is  separated  from  the 
Hall  of  Pillars  only  by  a  step ;  so  that  the  two  may  be 
reckoned  one.  The  saloon  is  thirty-one  feet  ten  inches  by 
twenty-seven  feet.  On  the  right  of  the  saloon  is  a  small 
chamber  without  any  thing  in  it,  roughly  ciit,  as  if  unfinished, 
and  without  painting :  on  the  left  they  entered  a  chamber 
with  two  square  pillars,  twenty-five  feet  eight  inches  by 
twenty-two  feet  ten  inches.  This  he  called  the  sideboard 
room,  as  it  had  a  projection  of  three  feet  in  form  of  a  side- 
board all  round,  which  was  perhaps  intended  to  contain  the 
articles  necessary  for  the  funeral  ceremony.  The  pillars  are 
three  feet  four  inches  square,  and  the  whole  beautifully 
painted  as  the  rest.  At  the  same  end  of  the  room,  and  facing 
the  Hall  of  Pillars,  they  entered  by  a  large  door  into 
another  chamber  with  four  pillars,  one  of  which  is  fallen 
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down.  This  chamber  is  forty  three  feet  four  inches  by 
seventeen  feet  six  inches  ;  the  pillars  three  feet  seven  inches 
square.  It  is  covered  with  white  plaster,  where  the  rock  did 
not  cut  smoothly,  but  there  is  no  painting  on  it.  He  named 
it  the  Bull's  or  Apis'  Room,  as  they  found  the  carcase  of  a 
bull  in  it,  embalmed  with  asphaltum ;  and  also,  scattered  in 
various  places,  an  immense  quantity  of  small  wooden  figures 
of  mummies  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  covered  with 
asphaltum  to  preserve  them.  There  were  some  other  figures 
of  fine  earth  baked,  coloured  blue  and  strongly  varnished. 
On  each  side  of  the  two  little  rooms  were  some  wooden 
statues  standing  erect,  four  feet  high,  with  a  circular 
hollow  inside,  as  if  to  contain  a  roll  of  papyrus.  There 
were  likewise  fragments  of  other  statues  of  wood  and  of 
composition. 

The  description  of  what  was  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
saloon,  merits  the  most  particular  attention,  not  having  its 
equal  in  the  world,  and  being  such  as  they  had  no  idea  could 
exist.  It  is,  says  Mr.  Belzoni,  a  sarcophagus  of  the  finest 
oriental  alabaster,  nine  feet  five  inches  long,  and  three  feet 
seven  inches  wide.  Its  thickness  is  only  two  inches ;  and  it 
is  transparent  when  a  light  is  placed  inside  of  it.  It  is 
minutely  sculptured  within  and  without  with  several  hundred 
figures,  which  do  not  exceed  two  inches  in  height,  and  repre- 
sent, as  he  supposes,  the  whole  of  the  funeral  procession  and 
ceremonies  relating  to  the  deceased,  united  witli  several 
emblems,  &c.  Nothing  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
beautiful  and  invaluable  piece  of  antiquity,  and  he  says, 
that  nothing  has  been  brought  into  Europe  from  Egypt  that 
can  be  compared  with  it.  The  cover  was  not  there  ;  it  had 
been  taken  out,  and  broken  into  several  pieces,  which  they 
found  in  digging  before  the  first  entrance.  The  sarcophagus 
was  over  a  staircase  in  the  centre  of  the  saloon,  which  com- 
municated with' a  subterraneous  passage  leading  downwards, 
three  hundred  feet  in  length.  At  the  end  of  this  passage 
they  found  a  great  quantity  of  bats'  dung,  which  choked  it  up. 
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80  that  tlicy  could  go  no  ftirthor  without  digging;.  It  was 
Hourly  filled  up  too  by  the  fuUiug  in  of  the  upper  pnrt. 

The  whole  of  the  figures  and  hit^roglyphics  in  this  wonderful 
excavation  are  sculptured  in  bns  relief  and  painted  over, 
except  in  one  chamber,  where  the  outlines  are  only  given. 
Great  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  have  these  accu- 
rate ;  as  several  sketches  were  observed  on  the  walls  in  red 
lines,  which  had  afterwards  been  traced  with  corrections  in 
black  ;  tho  stone  was  tlien  cut  away  from  the  side  of  the 
chamber  all  round  the  black  lines,  leaving  the  figure  raised 
to  the  height  of  half  an  inch  or  more,  according  to  its  size. 
A  coat  of  whitewash  was  then  passed  over  it,  which  Mr. 
Del/oni  says  is  still  so  beautiful  and  clear,  that  his  best  and 
whitest  paper  appeared  yellowish  when  compared  to  it. 
Tlio  painter  came  next  and  finished  tho  figure  in  colours, 
w  iiich  after  more  than  2000  years  still  retain  all  their  original 
brilliancy.  Among  the  numerous  representations  of  figures 
in  various  positions,  one  group  is  singularly  interesting,  as 
describing  the  march  of  a  military  und  triumphal  procession 
with  three  different  s«ts  of  prisoners,  who  ar€  evidently 
Jews,  Ethiopians,  and  Persians.  The  procession  begins  with 
four  red  men  with  white  kirtles  followed  by  a  hawk-headed 
divinity ;  these  are  Egyptians  apparently  released  from  cap- 
tivity and  returning  home  under  the  protection  of  the  na- 
tional deity.  Then  follow  four  wbite  men  in  striped  and 
fringed  kirtles,  with  black  beards,  and  with  a  simple  white 
fillet  round  their  black  hair ;  these  are  obviously  Jews  and 
might  be  taken  for  the  portraits  of  those,  who,  at  this  day, 
walks  the  streets  of  London.  After  them  come  three  white 
men  with  smaller  beards  and  curled  whiskers,  with  double- 
spreading  plumes  on  their  heads,  tattoed,  and  wearing  robes 
or  mantles  spotted  like  tlie  skins  of  wild  beasts ;  these  are 
Persians  or  C  haldeans.  Lastly,  come  four  negroes  with  large 
circular  ear-rings,  and  white  petticoats  supported  by  a  belt 
over  the  shoulder  ;  these  are  Ethiopians. 

The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  had  three  difibrent  modes  of 
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embulming  thvir  dead  ;  IlerodotuH  myn,  that  these  modes 
were  according  to  the  inclinations  of  the  friends  of  the 
deceased,  whether  they  were  disposed  to  bo  sparing  in  the 
expense,  or  not.  Ho  says,  certain  persons  were  appointed 
by  the  laws  to  tliG  exercise  of  this  profession.  When  a  dead 
body  was  brought  to  them,  they  exhibited  to  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  differeut  models,  highly  finished  in  wood.  The 
most  perfect  of  these,  ho  said,  resembles  one,  whom  I  do 
not  think  it  religious  to  name  on  such  an  occasion  ;  the 
second  was  of  loss  price,  and  inferior  in  point  of  execution  ; 
the  other  wai  still  more  mean.  They  then  enquired  after 
which  model  the  deceased  should  bo  represented.  When 
the  price  was  determined,  the  relations  retired,  and  the 
embalmers  proceeded  in  their  work.  In  the  most  i)erfect 
specimens  of  their  art,  they  extracted  the  hrain  through  the 
nostrils,  partly  with,  a  piece  of  crooked  iron,  aiid  partly  by 
the  infusion  of  drugs.  They  then,  with  an  Ethiopian  stone, 
made  an  incision  in  the  side,  through  which  they  drew  out 
the  intestines.  These  they  cleansed  thoroughly,  washing 
them  with  palm-wine,  and  afterwards  covering  them  with 
pounded  aromntics.  They  then  filled  the  body  with  powder 
of  pure  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  spices,  without  frankincense. 
Having^  sewn  up  the  body,  it  was  covered  with  nitre  for  the 
space  of  seventy  days,  which  time  they  were  not  allowed  to 
exceed.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  being  first  washed,  it  was 
closely  wrapped  in  bandages  of  cotton,  dipped  in  a  gum, 
which  the  Egyptians  used  as  a  glue.  It  was  then  returned  to 
the  relations,  who  inclosed  the  body  in  a  case  of  wood,  made 
to  resemble  a  human  figure,  and  placed  it  against  the  wall 
in  the  repository  of  their  dead.  This  was  the  most  costly 
mode  of  embalming. 

For  those  who  wished  to  be  at  less  expense,  the  follow- 
ing method  was  adopted.  They  neither  drew  out  the  in- 
Jestines,  nor  made  an  incision  in  the  dead  body,  but  injected  a 
liniment  made  from  the  cedar.  After  taking  proper  means 
to  secure  the  iojected  oil  within  the  body,  it  was  covered 
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Mritii  nitre  for  the  time  above  specified.  On  they  last  day 
Ihey  withdrew  the  liquid  before  introduced,  which  brought 
vrith  it  all  the  intestines.  The  nitre  dried  up  and  hardened 
the  flesh,  so  that  the  corpse  appeared  little  but  skin  and  bone. 
In  this  stdte  the  body  was  returned,  and  no  further  care 
taken  concerning  it. 

There  was  a  third  mode  of  embalming,  appropriated  to 
the  poor.  A  particular  kind  of  lotion  was  made  to  pass 
through  the  body,  which  was  afterwards  merely  left  in  nitre 
for  the  above  space  of  seventy  days,  and  then  returned. 
Such  is  the  account  given  by  Herodotus. 

Mr.  Belzoni  says,  that  Herodotus  was  incorrect  in  some 
of  his  accounts  of  the  mummies;  he  mentions  them  as 
erect :  but  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  many  pits  which 
Mr.  Belzoni  opened,  not  a  single  mummy  was  standing. 
On  the  contrdry,  he  found  them  lying  regularly,  in  horizontal 
rows,  and  some  were  sunk  into  a  cement,  which  must  have 
been  nearly  fluid  when  the  cases  were  placed  on  it. 

The  lower  classes  were  not  buried  in  cases :  they  were 
dried  up,  as  it  appears,  after  the  regular  preparation  of  the 
seventy  days.  Mummies  of  this  sort  were  in  the  proportion 
of  about  ten  to  one  of  the  better  class,  as  near  as  he  could 
calculate  by  the  quantity  he  saw  of  both ;  and  it  appeared, 
that  after  the  operation  of  the  nitre,  adopted  by  the  mummy- 
makers,  these  bodies  may  have  been  dried  in  the  sun. 

Among  these  tombs  they  saw  some  which  contained  the 
mummies  of  animals  intermixed  with  human  bodies.  There 
were  bulls,  cows,  sheep,  monkeys,  foxes,  cats,  crocodiles, 
fishes,  and  birds.  Some  of  the  mummies  have  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  leaves  of  the  acacia,  or  sunt  tree,  over  their 
heads  and  breasts.  This  tree  is  often  ^een  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  above  Thebes,  and  particularly  in  Nubia.  The 
flower,  when  fresh,  is  yellow,  and  of  a  very  hard  substance, 
appearing  as  if  artificial.  The  leaves,  also,  are  very  strong, 
and  though  dried  and  turned  brown,  they  still  retain  their 
firmness,     in  the  inside  of  these  mummies  are  found  lumps 
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of  asplialtum,  sometimes  so  large  as  to  weigh  two  pouncs* 
The  entrails  of  these  mummies  are  often  found  bound  up  m 
linen  and  asphaltum.  What  does  not  incorporate  with  the 
fleshy  part,  remains  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  pitch ;  but 
that  which  does  incorporate  becomes  brown,  and  evidently 
mixed  with  the  grease  of  the  body,  forming  a  mass,  which  on 
pressure  crumbles  into  dust.  The  wooden  case  is  first  co- 
vered with  a  layer  or  two  of  cement,  not  unlike  plaster  of 
Paris ;  and  on  this  are  sometimes  cast  figures  in  basso  relievo, 
for  which  they  make  holes  cut  in  stone.  The  whole  case  is 
painted  ;  the  ground  generally  yellow,  the  figures  and  hiero- 
glyphics blue,  green,  red,  and  black.  The  last  is  very  sel- 
lium  used.  The  whole  of  the  painting  is  covered  with  a 
varnish,  which  preserves  it  very  effectually. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  no  instruments  of  war  are 
found  in  these  places,  when  it  is  considered  what  a  warlike 
nation  the  Egyptians  were. 

The  reader  may  see  several  of  these  mummies  in  the 
British  Museum ;  which  place  is  open  to  the  public  every 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  any  person  decently 
dressed  is  admitted  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  two 
o^clock* 

Dr.  Young  observes,  that  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  con- 
stitute the  most  considerable  part  of  the  Egyptian  literature 
which  remains  ;  that  the  general  tenor  of  them,  as  might  be 
expected,  from  th^  testimony  of  Herodotus,  appears  to  be 
the  identification  of  the  deceased  with  Osiris,  and,  if  a  fe- 
male, with  Isis ;  and  that  the  subject  of  the  most  usual  re- 
presentations, seems  to  be  the  reception  of  this  new  person- 
age by  the  principal  deities. 

By  a  diligent  and  accurate  comparison  of  a  great  number 
of  these  hieroglyphical  and  pictorial  representations,  he  has 
succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  names  of  the  principal  deities, 
and  of  several  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  meaning 
of  the  epithets  atteched  to  them;  and  from  the  hieroglyphic 
of  the  name,  and  other  corroborating  circumstances,  li« 
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entertains  no  doubt  whatever,  that  tlie  principal  figure  taken 
froAi  the  wall  of  the  catacomb  in  question,  is  meant  for 
Psammis,  nrho,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  son  of 
Necos  or  Nechao. 

There  was  a  procession  of  native  Egyptians,  and  of  cap- 
tive Ethiopians,  Jews,  and  Persians,  each  distinctly  and 
characteristically  marked  in  feature,  colour  and  dress ;  an 
event  which  we  shall  find  to  accord  with  the  history  of  the 
times :  for  we  know  from  the  great  source  of  all  authentic 
information  relating  to  ancient  history,  the  Bible,  thatNecho, 
the  father  of  Psammis,  carried  on  war  witli  the  Jews  and 
Babylonians ;  and  Herodotus  notices  his  expedition  against 
the  Ethiopians ;  so  that  this  procession  may  very  naturally  be 
considered  as  consisting  of  the  three  descriptions  of  captives 
made  in  his  wars.  In  turning  to  the  35th  Chapter  of  the 
Snd  of  Chronicles,  we  shall  find  this  painting  of  the  catacomb 
more  strikingly  elucidated  by  the  following  remarkable 
passage :  *  After  all  this,  when  Josiah  had  prepared  the 
temple,  Necho,  kng  of  Egypt,  came  up  to  fight  against 
Charchemish,  by  Euphrates  ;  and  Josiah  went  out  against 
him.  But  he  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  saying,  what  have  I 
to  do  with  thee,  thou  king  of  Judea  ?  I  come  not  against 
thee  this  day,  but  against  the  house  wherewith  I  have  war ; 
for  God  commanded  me  to  make  haste ;  forbear  thee  from 
meddling  with  God,  who  is  with  me,  that  he  destroy  thee 
not.  Nevertheless,  Josiah  would  not  turn  his  face  from  him, 
but  disguised  himself,  that  he  might  fight  with  him,  and 
hearkened  not  unto  the  words  of  Necho  from  the  mouth  of 
God,  and  came  to  fight  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo.  And  the 
archers  shot  at  King  Josiah ;  and  *  u  king  said  to  his  servants, 
have  me  away,  for  1  am  sore  wounded.  His  servants  there- 
fore took  him  out  of  that  chariot,  and  put  him  in  the  second 
chariot  he  had,  and  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem  and  he 
died,  and  was  buried  in  one  ot  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers, 
and  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourned  for  Josiah.*  And 
again,  in  Chapter  dO :  *  Then  the  people  of  the  land,  took 
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Jeltoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  made  him  king  in  liis 
fathcr*s  ftead  in  Jerusalem.  Jehoabaz  was  twenty  and 
three  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  three 
months  in  Jerusalem.  And  the  king  of  Egypt  put  him 
down  at  Jerusalem,  and  condemned  the  land  in  a  hundred 
talents  of  silver,  and  a  talent  of  gold.  And  the  king  of 
Egypt  made  Eliakim,  his  brother,  king  over  Judahand  Jeru- 
salem, and  turned  his  name  to  Jehoiakim.  And  Necho  took 
JehoahaXi  hia  hrotheVf  and  carried  him  into  Egypt.'' 

The  wonderful  sculptures  of  the  Egyptians  are  to  be 
admired  for  the  boldness  of  their  execution.  Their  enormous 
sizes  render  it  difficult  for  the  artists  to  maintain  their  due 
proportions,  which  were  according  to  the  height  of  tii9 
figure.  For  instance,  if  a  statue  were  erected  of  the  size 
of  life,  the  head  was  of  the  natural  size ;  if  the  statue  were 
thirty  feet  high,  the  head  was  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
body  ;  and  if  fifty  feet  high,  the  magnitude  of  the  head  was 
farther  increased.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  in  statues  of  so 
great  height,  the  distance  from  the  eyes  uf  the  spectator 
would  have  so  much  diminished  the  size,  that  the  head  would 
have  appeared  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  legs.  The 
tedious  work  of  the  endless  hieroglyphics  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  every  part  of  every  edifice,  the  numberless  figures 
un  the  temples,  tombs,  obelisks,  and  walls,  must  have  required 
wonderful  labour.  They  had  only  four  sorts  of  stones  in 
general  use  for  sculpture,  the  sandy,  the  calcareous,  breccia, 
and  granite.  All,  except  the  first,  are  very  hard,  and  what 
is  most  singular  is,  it  is  not  known  with  what  tools  they  were 
cut  out.  Ocular  demonstration  shews,  that  the  tools  of  the 
present  day  will  not  cut  granite  without  great  difficulty. 

When  a  young  man  wants  to  marry,  he  goes  to  the  father 
of  the  intended  bride,  and  agrees  with  him  what  he  is  to  pay 
for  her.  This  being  settled,  so  much  money  is  to  be  spent  on 
the  wedding-day  feast.  To  set  up  housekeeping  nothing  is 
requisite  but  two  or  three  earthen  pots,  a  stone  to  grind 
uieal  and  a  mat,  which  is  the  bed.    The  spouse  has  a  gown 
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and  .'ewels  of  her  ovrn ;  aiul,  if  (he  bridegroom  present  her 
with  a  oait  of  bracelets  of  silver,  ivory,  or  glass,  she  is  happy 
and  foitunate  indeed.  The  house  is  ready,  Mrithout  rent  or 
taxes  No  rain  can  pass  through  the  roof ;  and  there  is  no 
duor,  for  there  is  no  want  of  one,  as  there  is  nothing  to  lose. 
They  make  a  kind  of  box  of  clay  and  straw,  which,  after  two 
or  three  day*s  exposure  to  the  sun,  becomes  quite  hard.  It 
is  fixed  on  a  stand,  an  aperture  is  left  to  put  all  their  pre- 
cis'as  things  into  it,  and  a  piece  of  mummy  case  forms  the 
door.  If  the  bouse  do  not  please  them,  they  walk  out  and 
enter  another  as  there  are  several  hundreds  at  their  com« 
mand. 

At  Carnak,  one  morning,  previous  to  crossing  the  Nile  to 
Gournou,  Mr.  Belzoni  set  several  men  to  work  on  a  spot  of 
ground  at  the  foot  of  a  heap  of  earth,  whero  part  of  a  large 
colossus  projected  out.  Mr.  Beechey,  who  sometimes  visited 
the  ruins,  superintended  the  woik  on  that  day  ;  and  had  the 
pleasure  to  discover  a  colossal  head,  larger  than  that  which 
had  been  sent  to  England.  It  was  of  red  granite,  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  and  uncommonly  well  preserved,  except  one 
car,  and  part  of  the  chin,  which  had  been  knocked  off  along 
with  the  beard.  It  is  detached  from  the  shoulder  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  has  the  usual  corn-measure,  or 
mitre,  on  its  head.  Though  of  larger  proportion  than  the 
young  Memnon,  it  is  not  so  bulky  or  heavy,  as  it  has  no  part 
of  the  shoulder  attached  to  it.  Mr.  Belzoni  had  it  removed 
to  Luxor,  which  employed  eight  days,  though  the  distance  is 
little  more  than  a  mile.  Besides  this  head,  which  is  ten 
feet  from  the  neck  to  the  top  of  the  mitre,  he  procured  an 
arm  belonging  to  the  same  colossus,  which  measures  also  ten 
feet,  and  with  the  head,  will  give  a  just  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  statue. 

At  ihis  time  an  order  came  from  the  Deftcrdar  Bey,  who 
had  arrived  at  Gamola,  three  miles  north  of  Thebes,  to  all 
the  Cacheifs  and  Caimakans,  who  commanded  on  both  sides 
of  Thebes,  nut  to  permit  the  English  to  accumulate  any 
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fnore  antiquities,  nor  to  allow  the  Arabs  to  ivork  or  sell  any 
thing  more  to  them  on  any  account. 

Mr.  Belsoni  waited  on  the  Bey  the  next  morning,  and 
found  him  seated  in  his  divan,  surrounded  by  his  Cachcffs, 
and  a  number  of  other  attendants.  He  received  him  coolly. 
He  inquired  whether  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his  collection. 
He  answered,  that,  as  long  as  he  hud  his  permission  he 
would  still  endeavour  to  find  something  more. 

It  was  manifest  he  wanted  an  excuse  for  his  conduct ;  fur 
lie  said  he  had  been  informed  that  the  Fellahs  had  complained 
of  being  exceedingly  ill-treated,  and  that  they  drew  their 
swurds  to  cut  off  their  heads  and  Mr.  Belzoni's  pccple  beat 
them  continually. 

The  Bey  said,  that  Mr.  Belzoni  had  bought  nearly  every 
article  of  antiquity  that  could  be  obtained  in  Gournnu,  and 
therefore  it  was  time  to  stop  their  proceedings.  Mr.  Bel- 
Eoni  replied,  that  what  Ve  had  bought  had  been  voluntarily 
sold  by  the  Arabs,  and  begged  the  Bey  not  to  believe  what 
he  heard  from  his  opponents.  The  Bey  inquired  whether 
Gournou  was  far  off.  On  bring  shewn  the  place  out  * 
the  window,  six  miles  distant,  he  ordered  horses,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  set  off  for  that  place.  He  went  straight 
on  to  Memnonium ;  where  he  inquired  about  the  great 
mosquees,  as  he  named  them,  and  ]>ut  several  questions  con- 
cerning the  buildings  and  the  colossi  that  »re  there.  He 
tlieii  proceeded  to  the  two  colossi.  After  a  general  survey 
of  the  ruins,  he  seated  himself  before  the  famous  battle 
painted  on  the  wall,  and  gave  his  opinion  concerning  it ;  ob- 
serving, it  was  impossible  that  the  colouring  could  have  been 
done  at  the  time  the  figures  were  irade,  as  it  was  so  fresh, 
and  the  stones  so  much  broken.  Mr.  Belzoni  said,  it  was 
owing  to  the  climate  of  the  country  that  these  things  were 
preserved ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  opinion,  that  it  was  im- 
possible it  could  be  so.  Then,  quitting  his  station,  he  seated 
himself  under  the  archway  of  the  first  entrance,  and  called 
the  Shiek  of  Gournou,  whom  he  know  tu  be  their  friend,  and 
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wli  liad  received  the  order  the  night  before.  The  poor 
Shiek,  trembling  all  over  at  thi*i  call,  was  asked  how  many 
men  there  were  in  Gournou  who  dug  the  ground  in  search 
of  mummies.  The  Shiek  answered  six  or  seven.  It  was 
plain  the  Bey  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  gratify  his  spleen  ; 
and,  as  he  could  not  avoid  retracting  the  order,  the  poor 
Shiek  was  to  suffer.  A  diabolical  thought  came  into  his 
head  ;  and  he  asked  the  Shiek  if  he  could  find  in  Gournou  a 
mummy  that  had  not  been  opened.  The  Shiek  answered, 
that  one  might  be  found,  if  he  gave  him  time  to  search  ;  but 
the  people  who  find  them  always  open  them  instantly.  On 
this  the  Bey  flew  into  a  great  rage,  and  insisted  that  one 
should  be  found  immediately  ;  and,  if  he  did  not  find  it,  he 
would  give  him  the  bastinado.  The  poor  Shiek  was  ordered 
to  dig  directly  under  his  feet  and  take  out  a  mummy ;  but 
he  answered  that  the  mummies  were  in  Gournou,  and  none 
were  ever  found  in  the  place  where  he  stood ;  and  \i  was 
well  for  him  thai  one  of  the  attendants  and  a  CachefT  con- 
firmed what  he  said.  The  Bey  then  sent  him  to  Gournou, 
and  told  him  to  see  that  he  found  a  mummy,  in  its  case,  and 
unopened  ;  and  be  allowed  him  an  hour  for  doing  it.  The 
poor  Shiek  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  turned  out  by  three 
or  four  soldiers.  They  then  went  to  Gournou,  and  under  a 
doum>tree  saw  the  Shiek  and  some  of  the  Janisaries,  wiUi 
the  mummy  ready  for  his  highness.  Before  he  drew  near  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  the  Bey  began  to  ciy  out  that  he  was  sure 
it  had  been  opened  by  one  of  the  fellows  who  search  (or 
mummies  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  he  was  told  otherwise.  None 
could  imagine  things  would  be  carried  on  to  such  an  extreme. 
That  ti^  case  had  been  opened  no  one  could  suspect ;  but 
the  Bey  wanted  a  pretence  to  beat  the  poor  Shiek  for  being 
Mr.  Bclzoni^s  friend.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
immediately  stretched  on  the  ground  ;  and  such  a  scene  en- 
sued, as  drew  from  the  Turks  themselves  expressions  both  of 
displeasure  and  disgust.  Mr.  Belzoni  endeavoured  to  inter- 
ccile  fur  the  unfortunate  wretch,  wiio  all  this  time  was  under 
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ne  ftiek,  but  it  was  useless,  as  tbe  more  he  entreated,  the 
more  beating  he  received.  The  interpreter  not  reflecting 
on  ivhat  he  did,  ventured  to  intercede  in  tbe  name  of  Mr. 
Salt,  the  British  consul,  at  which  the  Bey  laughed.  He 
then  begged  in  the  name  of  his  father<in-law»  the  Bashaw  ; 
and  the  Bey  made  answer,  that  he  was  the  sole  commander 
in  all  business  there ;  adding,  to  the  man  who  was  punish- 
ing the  Shiek,  "  Go  on,  go  on,  and  hard. 

By  this  time  the  poor  fellow  was  like  the  mummy  that  lay 
by  his  side,  deprived  of  sense  and  feeling  ;  and  with  a  little 
more  beating  would  have  remained  there  for  ever,  and  been 
buried  where  he  lay.  At  last  he  told  the  man  to  stop,  and 
the  miserable  Shiek  was  carried  to  his  cave  as  into  his  tomb ; 
and  was,  indeed,  more  fit  for  the  tomb  than  for  a  house. 
The  Bey  then  caused  the  mummy  to  be  opened,  and  finding 
nothing,  he  exclaimed,  if  they  did  not  bring  him  one  that  was 
entire,  he  would  throw  the  Shiek  into  the  river. 

An  order  was  sent,  that  they  might  have  twenty  men  to 
work  for  eight  days.  When  Mr.  Belzoni  perceived  that  the 
Bey  did  not  stop,  bespoke  to  the  Cacheff,  to  use  his  influence, 
that  the  order  might  be  enforced  ;  but  he  seemed  desirous  of 
evading  it,  as  he  was  aware  it  was  merely  a  pretext  on  the 
part  of  the  Bey.  He  says,  I  saw  plainly,  that  we  had 
been  calumniated  to  the  Bey ;  and  the  Cacheff  protested, 
that  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  he  would  have  befriended  us. 
Accordingly  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  it  would  be  to  his 
advantage  to  be  friendly  to  our  party,  as  well  as  to  the  other, 
and  that  the  Bey's  enmity  would  not  last  much  longer. 
Mr.  Belzoni  said,  it  was  some  business  which  had  prevented 
the  Consul  from  coming,  who  intended  to  bring  with  him 
presents  both  to  the  Bey  and  the  Cacheff,  when  all  would  be 
set  to  rights  again.  At  length,  persuasions  prevailed :  and  he 
ordered  the  men  to  work  ;  and  in  a  few  days  Mr.  Belzoni 
follccted  all  the  pieces  of  antiquity  together  on  the  quay  of 
Luxor ;  and  caused  a  mud  wall  to  be  mad'^  round  them. 
Various  phenomena  often  happen  in  £gy))t.    The  vehirl' 
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minds  occur  all  the  year  round,  but  efipecially  at  the  timeot 
the  camseen  wind,  which  begins  in  April,  and  lasts  fifty 
days.  Hence  the  name  of  camseen,  which  in  Arabic  signi- 
fies fifty.  1 1  generally  blows  from  the  south-west,  and  lasts 
four,  fivej  or  six  days  without  varying,  so  very  strong,  that 
it  raises  tlie  sands  to  a  great  height,  forming  a  general  cloud, 
so  thick  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  eyes  open,  if  not 
under  cover.  It  is  troublesome  even  to  the  Arabs;  it  forces 
the  sand  into  the  houses  through  every  cranny,  and  fills  every 
thing  with  it.^  The  caravans  cannot  proceed  in  the  deserts ; 
the  boats  cannot  continue  their  voyages  ;  and  the  travellers 
are  obliged  to  eat  sand  in  spite  of  their  teeth.  The  whole  is 
like  a  chaos.  Often  a  quantity  of  sand  and  small  stones  gra- 
dually ascends  to  a  great  height,  and  forms  a  column  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  in  diameter,  and  so  thick,  that  were  it  steady 
on  one  spot^  it  would  appear  a  solid  mass.  This  not  only 
revolves  within  its  own  circumference,  but  runs  in  a  circular 
direction  over  a  great  space  of  ground,  sometimes  maintain- 
ing itself  in  motion  for  half  an  hour,  and  where  it  falls  it 
accumulates  a  small  hill  of  sand. 

The  next  phenomenon  is  the  mirage,  often  described  by 
travellers,  who  assert  having  been  deceived  by  it,  as  at 
a  distance  it  appears  like  water.  It  generally  appears  like 
a  still  lake,  so  unmoved  by  the  wind,  that  every  thing  above 
is  to  be  seen  roost  distinctly  reflected  by  it,  which  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  deception.  If  the  wind  agitate  any  of 
the  plants  that  rise  above  the  horizon  of  the  mirage,  he  can- 
not see  through  it,  so  that  it  appears  to  him  clear  water. 
On  approaching  it,  it  becomes  thinner,  and  appears  as  if 
agitated  by  the  wind,  like  a  field  of  ripe  corn.  It  gradually 
vanishes  as  the  traveller  approaches,  and  at  last  entirely 
disappears  when  he  is  on  the  spot. 

The  third  phenomenon  is  the  locusts.  These  animals 
are  seen  in  such  clouds,  that  twice  the  number  in  the  same 
space  would  form  an  opaque  mass,  v;hich  would  wholly  in- 
tercept the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  cause  complete  darkness. 
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Tliey  alight  on  fields  of  corn,  or  other  yegetablos,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  devour  their  whole  produce.  The  natives 
make  a  great  noise  to  frighten  them  away,  but  in  vain ; 
and,  by  way  of  retaliation,  they  catch  and  eat  them  when 
fried,  considering  them  a  dainty  repast.  They  are  something 
like  the  grasshopper  in  form,  about  two  inches  in  length. 
They  are  generally  of  a  yellow  or  gold  colour,  but  there  are 
some  red  and  some  green. 

The  work  of  the  columns  of  a  temple  in  the  isle  of  Philoe, 
is  in  a  much  lighter  style  than  the  old  Egyptian,  evincing 
that  nation  would  have  improved  gradually  ;  and  in  due 
course  of  time,  by  ^amalgamating  the  Grecian  elegance  with 
the  vast  and  lofty  magnificence  of  its  own  works  of  art,  would 
have  formed  an  trchitecture  of  which  we  have  no  idea,  but, 
no  doubt,  most  sublime.  There  are  other  proofs  that  this 
temple  is  a  more  modern  structure,  formed  of  the  materials 
of  an  older  edifice.  In  one  of  the  columns,  opposite  the 
gate  in  the  portico  which  leads  to  the  sanctuary,  there  is  in 
the  centre,  a  stone,  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics  inverted ; 
and  another  stone  of  this  kind  is  to  be  seen  in  the  same 
column  on  the  west  side,  near  the  ground.  The  whole  edifice 
consists  of  two  temples,  nearly  united  together.  A  small 
temple,  dedicated  to  Isis,  is  within  the  peristyle  of  the 
larger,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  same  goddess,  to  Serapis, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  gods.  The  building  faces  the  south, 
with  a  large  portal  or  propylseon,  flanked  by  two  porticoes 
or  colonnades,  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  of  which  are  different 
from  each  other.  At  the  entrance  of  the  first  portal  lies  an 
obelisk  of  granite,  thrown  down,  its  pedestal  having  a  Greek 
inscription  on  it,  which  is  a  complaint  of  the  priests,  addressed 
to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  against  the  soldiers  and  the  go- 
vernment of  that  place,  and  proves  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
had  no  influence  in  the  government  at  that  period.  The  in* 
scription  was  discovered  by  an  English  traveller,  Mr.  Banks, 
who,  not  having  time  to  dig  it  out,  left  it,  and  Mr.  Beechey 
took  a  copy  of  it.     Part  of  another  obelisk  and  pedestal  are 
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to  be  seen  in  the  mud  wall  opposite.     There  ore  also  (wo 
lions,  of  granite. 

After  passing  the  first  portal  is  the  entrance  to  the  pro- 
naos  ;  on  the  west  cf  which  is  the  small  temple  of  Isis,  sur- 
rounded by  square  pillars,  with  the  head  of  the  goddess  as 
the  capital.  The  inner  part  consists  of  three  apartments  :  the 
portico,  the  cella,  and  the  adytum.  Tlte  hieroglyphics  on 
it  are  nearly  perfect,  hut  almost  covered  with  mud,  as  it  has 
served  as  a  Greek  chapel.  On  the  east  side  of  the  j>ronaos 
18  a  gallery  with  several  cells,  no  doubt  for  the  use  of  the 
priests ;  and  the  north  is  the  second  portal,  covered  with 
colossal  figures  like  the  first.  On  passing  this  you  come  to 
the  portico,  which  is  reckoned  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
part  of  this  building.  The  hieroglyphics  are  entire  and  highly 
painted,  as  are  (he  capitals  of  the  columns,  which  are  ten  in 
number.  The  figures  on  the  wall  of  this  portico  are  all  di- 
vided into  several  groups,  forming  compartments  of  five  feet 
high  ;  those  on  the  columns  forming  the  ornaments  of  this 
hall  are  highly  beautiful.  There  are  other  ruins  on  the  west 
of  the  island,  which  formed  the  entrance  into  the  temple  by 
the  water-side;  and  on  the  north-east  are  the  remains  of 
three  arches  made  by  the  Romans.  The  middle  arch  has 
fallen  down.  On  the  key-stone  the  words  "  sanctum,  sanctum, 
sanctum,**  are  cut;  affording  clear  evidence,  that  this  island 
served  as  a  holy  seat  not  only  to  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks, 
but  also  to  the  Romans.  There  are  marks  of  the  whole  tem- 
ple having  been  fitted  up  for  Christian  worship.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  mud,  to  hide  the  hieroglyphics  on  them  ; 
and  some  figures  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion  were 
painted  on  this ;  but  time  uncovered  the  hieroglyphics  again, 
as  the  mud  lost  its  hold  in  several  places.  At  the  back  of  the 
temple,  or  on  the  north  side  of  it,  are  the  foundations  of  a 
building  that  served  for  a  Greek  church,  and  was  formed  of 
the  stones  from  the  ruins  of  the  other  buildings,  as  is  obvious 
from  the  hieroglyphics  on  them.  This  island  is  perhaps  the 
roost  superb  group  of  ruins  ever  beheld  together  in  so  small  a 
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space  of  ground.  The  whole  island,  which  it  not  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  less  than  fire  hundred  in 
breadth,  is  richly  covered  with  ruins;  and  being  detached 
from  the  other  barren  islands  which  surround  it  at  some  dis- 
tance, has  a  Tery  superb  appearance. 

In  a  valley  to  the  westward  of  Beban  el  Malook  Mr. 
Belzoni  found  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  particular  manner  of 
forming  the  entrance  into  their  tombs,  which  gave  him  many 
leading  ideas  to  the  discovery  of  them.  Besides,  the  suppo- 
sition that  many  of  these  tombs  must  have  been  buried  under 
the  stones  and  rubbish,  which  continually  fall  from  the  moun- 
tains, the  great  quantity  of  materials  cut  out  of  the  tomb  ac- 
cumulated in  considerable  heaps  in  different  parts  in  the  val- 
ley, might  give  various  suggestions  of  the  spots  where  the 
entrance  to  the  tombs  was  to  be  found,  as  is  justly  observed 
by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

He  set  men  to  work  near  a  hundred  yards  from  the  tomb 
which  he  discovered  the  year  before ;  and  when  they  had  got  a 
little  below  the  surface,  they  came  to  some  large  stones,  which 
had  evidently  been  put  there  by  those  who  closed  the  tomb. 
Having  removed  these  stones,  he  perceived  the  rock  had 
been  cut  on  both  sides,  and  found  a  passage  leading  down- 
wards. He  could  proceed  no  farther  that  day,  as  the  men 
were  much  fatigued,  and  he  had  more  than  four  miles  to  re- 
turn to  Thebes.  The  next  day  they  resumed  their  labour,  and 
in  a  few  hours  came  to  a  well-built  wall  of  stones  of  various 
sizes.  The  following  day  he  caused  a  large  pole  to  be  brought, 
and  by  means  of  another  small  piece  of  palm-tree  laid  across 
the  entrance,  he  made  a  machine  not  unlike  a  battering-ram. 
The  walls  resisted  the  blows  of  the  Arabs  for  some  time,  but 
they  contrived  to  make  a  breach  at  last,  and  in  this  way  the 
opening  was  enlarged.  Mr.  Belzoni  and  his  party  immedi- 
ately entered,  and  found  themselves  on  a  staircase,  eight  feet 
wide  and  ten  feet  high,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  foui 
mummies,  in  their  caries,  lying  flat  on  the  ground  with  their 
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heads  toward  the  outside.  Farther  on  were  four  more  Ij'mg 
in  the  same  direction.  The  cases  were  all  painted,  and  one 
had  a  large  covering  thrown  over  it,  exactly  like  Iho  pall 
upon  the  coflins  of  the  present  day. 

He  went  through  the  operation  of  examining  all  these 
mummies  one  by  one.  They  were  much  alike  in  their  fold- 
ings, except  that  which  had  the  painted  linen  over  it. 
Among  the  others  he  found  one,  that  had  new  linen  appa- 
rently put  over  the  old  rags;  which  proves,  that  the 
Egyptians  took  great  care  of  their  dead,  even  for  many 
years  after  their  decease.  That  which  was  distinguished 
from  all  the  rest,  was  dressed  in  a  finer  linen,  and  more  neatly 
wrapped  up.  It  had  garlands  of  flowers  and  leaves,  and  on 
the  side  over  the  heart  was  a  plate  of  metal,  soft  like  lead, 
covered  with  another  metal,  not  unlike  silver  leaf.  It  had 
the  eyes  of  a  cow,  which  so  ofton  represents  Isis,  engraved 
on  it ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  breast  was  another  plate, 
with  the  winged  globe.  Both  plates  wer(3  ueiitly  six  inches 
long.  On  unfolding  the  linen,  they  found  it  very  fine, 
which  was  not  tho  case  with  the  other  raui  iiuies ;  for,  after 
three  or  four  foldings,  it  was  generally  of  a  coarser  kind. 
At  last  came  the  body,  of  which  uothing  is  to  be;  seen  but 
the  bones,  which  had  a.ssumed  a  yellow  tint.  The  case  was 
in  part  painted ;  but  the  linen  cloth  covering  it  fell  to  pieces 
as  soon  us  it  was  touched,  owing  to  the  paint  that  was  on 
it,  which  consisted  of  various  devices  and  flowers.  The 
cases  were  sunk  four  inches  into  the  cement  alieady  men- 
tioned. Some  of  the  painting  on  the  inside  of  the  cases  ap- 
peared quite  fresh,  as  if  recently  done  ;  and  there  was  gene- 
rally a  coat  of  varnish.  For  what  purpose  this  tomb  might 
have  been  intended,  cannot  be  said,  perhaps  it  was  origi- 
nally designed  for  one  of  the  royal  olood.  It  appeared  by  iho, 
entrance  to  huve  been  commenced  on  a  scale  similar  to  thos« 
of  the  kings ;  though  if  seems  to  have  been  finished  for  a 
more  humble  family. 

The  result  of  the  researches  gave  all  the  satisfaction  de- 
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siivd,  of  findiii)]^  muiuniics  in  cases,  in  their  original  position: 
but  this  was  not  tho  principal  object ;  for,  as  be  was  near 
the  place  where  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  buried,  ho  thouglit 
he  might  have  u  chance  of  discovering  some  of  their  relics. 

The  sacred  valley,  named  Beban  el  Malook,  begins  at 
Gournou,  runs  towards  the  south-west,  and  gradually  turns 
due  south.  It  contains  the  celebrated  tombs  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  and  divides  itself  into  two  different  branches,  one  of 
which  runs  two  miles  farther  to  the  westward,  making  five 
miles  from  the  Nile  to  the  extremity.  The  other,  which  con- 
tains most  of  the  tombs,  is  separated  from  Gournou  only  by 
a  high  chain  of  rocks,  which  can  be  crossed  from  Thebes  in 
less  than  an  hour.  The  same  rocks  surround  the  sacred 
ground,  which  can  be  visited  only  by  a  single  natural  en- 
trance, that  is  formed  like  a  gateway,  or  by  the  craggy  paths, 
across  the  mountains.  The  tombs  are  all  cut  out  of  the  so- 
lid rock,  which  is  of  calcareous  stone,  as  white  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  stone  to  be.  They  consist  in  general  of  a  long  square 
passage,  which  leads  to  a  staircase,  sometimes  with  a  gallery 
at  each  side  of  it,  and  other  chambers.  Advancing  farther 
they  came  to  wider  apartments,  and  other  passages  and  stairs, 
and  at  last  into  a  large  hall,  where  the  great  sarcophagus  lay, 
which  contained  the  remains  of  the  kings.  Some  of  these 
tombs  are  quite  open,  and  others  incumbered  with  rubbish 
at  the  entrance.  Nine  or  ten  may  be  reckoned  of  a  superior 
class,  and  five  or  six  of  a  lower  order.  Strabo  may  have 
counted  eighteen,  as  may  be  done  to  this  day,  including 
some  of  an  inferior  class,  which  cannot  be  esteemed  as  tombs 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt  from  any  other  circumstance,  than  that 
of  having  been  placed  in  this  valley. 

Mr.  Belzoni  says  in  his  opinion  the  tombs  in  the  valley  of 
Beban  el  Malook  were  erected  subsequently  to  those  in 
Gournou;  for  he  could  scarcely  find  a  spot  in  the  latter 
place  adapted  to  the  excavation  of  another  of  the  great 
tombs,  and  it  may  be  supposed,  that  when  all  the  best  spots 
for  large  tombs  in  Gournou  had  been  occupied,  the  Egyp- 
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tians  went  over  the  rocks  to  seek  another  situation  in  whici  io 
deposit  their  kin;s.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  tombs  in  tne  vu- 
ley  of  Beban  el  M alook  are  in  far  better  condition  than  those 
at  Gournou. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  they  went  to  see  the  tombs  in 
Gournou,  and  the  temple  in  the  valley  behind  Mcmnonium. 
A  tomb  discovered  tiie  day  before  was  opened,  so  that  they 
might  enter  it.  On  this  they  took  the  road  over  the  rocks 
immediately,  and  arrived  in  less  than  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Having  proceeded  through  a  passage  thirty-two  feet 
long,  and  eight  feet  wide,  they  descended  a  staircase  twen- 
ty-eigl)''  feet,  and  reached  a  tolerably  large  and  well-painted 
room.  They  found  a  sarcophagus  of  granite,  with  two 
mummies  in  it,  and  in  a  corner  a  statue  standing  erect,  six 
feet  six  inches  high,  and  beautifully  cut  out  of  sycamore- 
wood  :  'i  is  riearly  perfect  except  the  nose.  They  found 
also  a  number  of  little  images  of  wood,  well  carved,  repre- 
senting symbolical  figures.  Some  had  a  lion's  head,  othois 
a  fox's,  others  a  monkey's.  One  had  a  land-tortoise  instead 
of  a  head.  They  found  a  calf  with  the  head  of  a  hippopota- 
mus. At  each  end  of  this  chamber  is  a  smaller  one,  eight 
feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  long ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  is  ano- 
tlier  jhamber,  ten  feet  long  by  seven  wide.  In  the  chamber 
on  the  right  hand  they  found  another  statue  like  the  first,  but 
not  perfect.  No  doubt  they  bad  been  placed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  sarcophagus,  holding  a  lamp  or  some  offering  in 
their  hands,  one  hand  being  stretched  out  in  the  proper  pos- 
ture to  hold  something,  and  the  other  hanging  down.  The 
sarcophagus  was  covered  with  hieroglyphics  merely  painted, 
or  outlined  :  it  faces  south-east  by  east. 

On  the  13th  of  October  they  caused  some  spots  of  ground 
to  be  dug  at  Gournou,  and  they  succeeded  in  opening  a 
mummy  pit,  so  that  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  v 
pit'just  opened,  and  receiving  clear  ideas  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  mummies  are  found,  though  all  tombs  are  n  jt 
alike.    It  was  a  small  one,   and  cousi:<tcd    of  two   rooms 
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painted  all  over,  but  not  in  the  best  sty  :e.  Tt  appeared  that 
tbe  tomb  belonged  to  some  warrior,  as  tltere  were  a  great 
number  of  men  enrolling  themselves  fur  soldiers,  and  another 
writing  their  names  in  a  book.  There  were  also  several 
other  figures,  &c.  In  the  lower  apartment  they  saw  the 
mummies  lying  here  and  there,  without  any  regularity.  To 
all  appearance  therefore  this  pit  had  been  opened  by  the 
Greeks  or  some  other  people,  to  plunder  it. 

Mr.  Belzoni  after  repeated  attempts  made  an  entrance  into 
a  new  Pyramid.  An  Arab  then  entered  with  a  candle,  and 
returned  saying,  that  the  place  within  was  very  fine.  Mr. 
Belzoni  at  last  made  the  entrance  large  enough  to  'squeeze 
himself  in ;  and  after  thirty  days  exertion  he  had  the  plea- 
sure of  finding  the  way  to  the  central  chamber  of  one  of  the 
two  great  pyramids  in  Egypt,  which  have  long  been  the  ad- 
miration of  beholders.  He  entered  a  passage  twenty-two 
feet  seven  inches  long,  and  the  works  including  the  port- 
cullis occupy  six  feet  eleven  inches  in  all.  Where  the  gra- 
nite work  finishes  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  there  is  a  per- 
pendicular shaft  of  fifteen  feet,  and  at  each  side  of  the  pas- 
sage, an  excavation  in  the  solid  rock,  one  of  which,  on  the 
right  as  you  enter,  runs  thirty  feet  in  an  upward  direction, 
approaching  the  end  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forced  passage. 
Before  them  they  had  a  long  passage  running  in  an  horizon- 
tal direction  toward  the  centre.  They  descended  the  shaft 
by  means  of  a  rope.  At  the  bottom  Mr.  Belzoni  perceived  ano- 
ther passage  running  downward  at  the  &ame  angle  o(2(jf*  as 
that  above,  and  toward  the  north.  As  his  first  object  was 
the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  he  advanced  that  way,  and  ascended 
an  inclined  passage  wLloh  brought  him  to  an  horizontal  one, 
that  led  toward  the  centre :  he  observed,  that  after  they  en- 
tered within  the  portcullis,  the  passages  were  all  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  The  passage  leading  toward  the  centre  is  five 
feet  eleven  inches  high,  and  three  feet  six  inches  wide. 

LI-.  Belzoni  says,  as  they  advanced  they  found  the 
sides  o>    ihis  passage  covered  with  arborizations  of  oitre; 
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some  projecting  in  ropes,  some  uot  unlike  the  skin  of  a 
white  lamb,  and  others  so  long  as  to  resemble  an  endive 
leaf.  He  reached  the  door  at  the  centre  of  a  large  chamber. 
He  walked  slowly  two  or  three  paces,  and  then  stood  still 
to  contemplate  the  place  where  he  was.  Whatever  it  might 
be,  he  certainly  considered  himself  in  the  centre  of  that  py- 
ramid, which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  the  subject 
of  the  obscure  conjectures  of  many  hundred  travellers,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  His  torch,  formed  of  a  few  wax  can- 
dles, gave  but  a  faint  light;  he  could,  however,  clearly 
distinguish  the  principal  objects.  He  naturally  turned  his 
eyes  to  the  west  end  of  the  chamber,  looking  for  the  sarco- 
phagus, which  he  strongly  expected  to  see  ia  the  same  situ- 
ation as  that  in  the  first  pyramid ;  but  he  was  disappointed 
when  he  saw  nothing  there.  The  chamber  has  a  pointed 
or  sloping  ceiling;  and  many  of  the  stones  had  been  removed 
from  their  places,  evidently  by  some  one  in  search  of  trea- 
sure. On  his  advancing  toward  the  west  end,  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find,  that  there  was  a  sarcophagus 
buried  on  a  level  with  the  floor. 

By  this  time  Chevalier  Frediani  had  entered  a.so;  and 
they  took  a  general  survey  of  the  chamber,  which  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni  found  to  be  forty-six  feet  three  inches  long,  sixteen  feet 
three  inches  wide,  and  twenty- three  feet  six  inches  high.  It 
is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  which  is 
composed  of  large  blocks  of  calcareous  stone,  meeting  in  the 
centre,  and  forming  a  roof  of  the  same  slope  as  the  pyramid 
itself.  The  sarcophagus  is  eight  feet  long,  three  feet  six 
inches  wide,  and  two  feet  three  inches  deep  in  the  inside. 
It  is  surrounded  by  large  blocks  of  granite,  apparently  to 
prevent  its  removal,  which  could  not  be  effected  without 
great  labour.  The  lid  had  been  removed  at  the  side,  so  that 
the  sarcophagus  was  half  open.  It  is  of  the  finest  granite; 
but,  like  the  other  in  the  first  pyramid,  there  is  not  one  hie- 
roglyphic on  it. 

Looking  at  the  inside,  he  perceived  a  great  quantity  of 
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enrtii  ana  stones,  but  did  not  observe  the  bones  amonsr  the 
rubbish  till  the  next  day,  as  his  intention  was  principally 
bent  in  search  of  some  inscription  that  would  throw  light 
on  the  subject  of  this  pyramid.  They  examined  every  part 
of  the  walls,  and  observed  many  scrawls  executed  with 
charcoal,  but  in  unknown  characters,  and  nearly  impercep- 
tible. They  rubbed  off  into  dust  at  the  slightest  touch  ;  and 
on  the  wall  at  the  west  end  of  the  chamber  he  perceived  an 
inscription  in  Arabic. 

The  following    is  a    translation  of   the  Inscription  by 

Mr.  Salame. 


"  The  Master  Mohammed  Ahmed,  lapicide,  has  opened 
them ;  and  the  Master  Othman  attended  this  (opening) ; 
and  the  King  Alij  Mohammed  at  first  (from  the  beginning) 
to  the  closing  up." 

Mr.  Belzoni  adds,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  pyramid 
having  been  again  closed  up  agrees  with  what  he  has  said 
of  his  finding  it  so. 

It  appears,  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  as  little  was  known 
of  the  second  pyramid  as  before  the  late  opening,  with  this 
exception,  that  in  his  time  the  second  pyramid  was  nearly 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  ^vhen  closed  by  the  builders, 
>vho  must  have  covered  the  entiance  with  a  coating  so  that 
it  might  not  be  perceived.  At  the  time  Mr.  Belzoni  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  his  way  into  it,  the  entrance  was  con- 
cealed by  the  rubbish  of  the  coating,  which  must  have  been 
nearly  perfect  at  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

The  circumstance  of  having  chambers  and  a  sarcophagus 
(which  undoubtedly  contained  the  remains  of  some  great 
personage),  so  uniform  with  those  in  the  other  pyramid, 
leaves  no  question  but  that  they  were  erected  as  sepulchres ; 
and  it  is  a  wonder,  that  any  doubt  has  ever  existed,  consi-. 
dering  what  could  be  learned  from  the  first  pyramid,  which 
has  been  so  long  open.     This  contains  a  spacious  chamber 
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with  a  snrcophngus ;  the  passages  are  of  sunh  dimensions  as 
to  admit  nothing  larger  than  the  sarcophagus ;  they  had 
been  closely  shut  up  by  large  blocks  of  granite  from  within, 
evidently  to  prevent  the  removal  of  that  relic.  Ancient  au- 
thors are  pretty  well  agreed  in  asserting,  that  these  monu- 
ments were  erected  to  contain  the  remains  of  two  brothers, 
Cheops  and  Cephren,  kings  of  Egypt.  They  are  surrounded 
by  other  smaller  pyramids  intermixed  with  mausoleums  on 
burial-grounds.  Many  mummy  pits  have  been  continually 
found  there ;  yet  with  all  these  proofs,  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  they  were  erected  for  many  other  purposes  than  the  true 
one,  and  nearly  as  absurd  as  that  they  served  for  granaries. 

Some  consider  them  as  built  for  astronomical  purposes, 
bnt  there  is  nothing  in  their  construction  to  favour  this  sup- 
position.  Others  maintain,  that  they  were  meant  for  the 
performance  of  holy  ceremonies  by  the  Egyptian  priests. 
Any  thing,  in  short,  for  the  sake  of  contradiction,  or  to  have 
something  new  to  say,  finds  its  advocate.  If  the  ancient  au- 
thors had  advanced,  that  they  were  erected  for  treasuries, 
the  moderns  would  have  agreed  perhaps,  more  in  confor- 
mity with  the  truth,  tliat  they  were  made  for  sepulchres  ;  and 
they  would  not  have  failed  to  see  plainly  those  circumstances, 
which  clearly  proves  the  facts,  and  which  are  not  noticed  as 
they  ought  to  be.  It  will  be  agreed  that  the  Egyptians,  in 
erecting  these  enormous  masses,  did  not  fail  to  make  their 
sides  due  north  and  south,  and  consequently,  as  they  arc 
square,  due  east  and  west.  Their  inclination  too  is  such 
as  to  give  light  to  the  north  side  at  the  time  of  the  sols- 
tice. But  even  all  this  does  not  prove  in  the  least,  that 
they  were  erected  for  astronomical  purposes ;  though  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  Egyptians  connected  astro- 
nomy with  their  religious  ceremonies,  us  various  zodiacs 
were  found,  not  only  among  the  temples,  but  in  their  tombs 
also. 

By  the  measurement  of  the  second  pyramid  it  was  ns 
follows ; 
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Feet. 

The  basis 084 

Apotoroe  or  central  line  down  the  front,  from 
the  tup  to  the  basis      .        •        •        .        568 

Perpendicular 450 

Coating  from  the  top  to  the  place  where  it  ends  140 


Mr.  Belzoni  now  again  proceeded  to  Thebes,  and  on  ar- 
riving at  Siout  went  to  the  Bey.  He  was  about  a  mile  out 
of  (owHi  exercising  his  soldiers  and  young  Mamelukes  in 
gunnery  and  horsemanship.  The  cannon  exercise  was  with 
balls  against  the  rocks ;  and  they  were  better  markcmen 
than  he  expected  to  find  among  soldiers  without  discipline. 
The  Bey  fired  himself  at  ihe  same  mark  with  two  balls  in 
one  barrel  of  an  English  gun,  of  which  some  one  in  Cairo 
had  made  him  a  present.  He  liked  it  extremely ;  and  ob- 
serYcd,  '*  These  guns  may  become  olfensiTc  to  their  makers 
some  day  or  other.**  After  the  cannon  exercise,  they  be- 
gan to  fire  at  an  earthen  pot  ploced  on  a  kind  of  pedestal 
of  about  six  feet  high.  They  commence  their  course  at  two 
hundred  feet  from  it ;  ride  towards  it  at  full  gallop ;  at  the 
distance  of  fifty-feet  drop  the  bridle,  take  their  gun,  and  fire 
at  the  pot  while  at  full  speed.  The  horse  is  so  accustomed 
to  this,  that,  before  he  reaches  the  stand  on  which  the  pot 
is,  he  wheels  to  the  right,  to  make  room  for  the  next  in  the 
course.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  hit  a  small  pot  about 
a  fr)ot  high,  while  the  horse  is  running  with  all  speed.  In 
about  two  hundred  shots  only  six  pots  were  broken  :  the  fa- 
vourite  Mameluke  of  the  Bey,  a  lad  of  twelve  years  old, 
broke  three.  He  had  the  best  horse  belonging  to  the  Bey, 
and  went  as  near  the  pot  as  the  length  of  a  gun  and  a  half. 
Two  other  Mamelukes  broke  one  each  at  a  good  distance, 
and  one  was  broken  by  the  Bey  himself,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived of  course  great  praise  from  all  his  subjects. 

'At  four  o'clock  Mr.  Belzoni  went  to  his  palace.     He  v/a 
sitting  on  a  very  high  armed  chair,  a  fashion  lot  common 
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among  (he  Turks ;  though  he  did  not  sit  Uke  an  European, 
but  in  a  Turkish  manner,  with  his  legs  up.  Here  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  present  at  a  trial  upon  life  or  death. 
The  case  was  this  :  a  soldier  belonging  to  the  Bey  had  been 
found  dead  u])on  the  road  near  the  village  to  Acniin,  with 
his  throat  cut,  and  several  murks  of  violence  upon  his  body. 
lie  was  on  his  return  from  Mecca,  where  he  had  been  on  a 
pilgrimage.  Uis  camel  was  found  dead  near  the  door  of  a 
peasant,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of 
money  about  him.  He  was  seen  in  the  house  of  the  peasant, 
near  which  the  camel  was  found,  in  company  with  seven 
other  men,  among  whom  was  a  Bedowecn.  The  soldiers  of 
the  village,  who  took  the  prisoners  into  custody,  asserted, 
that  the  prisoners  had  assisted  the  Bedowecn  in  making  his 
escape ;  and  the  Sheik  of  the  same  village  affirmed,  that  one 
of  them  said  he  knew  where  to  find  him  at  any  ^ime.  Se- 
veral witnesses  were  examined,  but  no  one  gave  any  evi> 
dence  that  could  bring  the  facts  home  to  the  supposed  cul- 
prits. 

■  One  point,  however,  was  very  much  against  one  of  them, 
And  this  was,  his  countenance  did  not  please  the  Bey ;  for 
no  sooner  did  the  Bey  set  his  eyes  on  the  poor  fellow,  than 
be  exclaimed,  "  O  ho  !  the  case  is  evident !  I  see  plainly 
who  is  the  murderer :  look  at  that  man ;  can  there  be  any 
doubt  but  it  was  he  committed  the  crime  ?  So  own  at  once 
that  you  did  it,  for  denial  will  be  useless  ;  I  see  it  in  your 
face!"  Several  witnesses  came  forward  to  prove,  that  the 
peasant,  in  whose  house  the  soldier  was,  could  have  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it,  as  he  was  not  in  the  town  at  thut  time. 
Witnesses  \n  this  country  are  rather  mure  exact  in  their  de- 
positions than  those  of  Europe,  for  they  do  not  get  oiTso  ea- 
sily. To  make  them  impartial  they  generally  get  so  severe 
a  bastinado  on  the  soles  of  their  feet,  that  all  the  flesh  is  off 
to  the  hones,  and  they  arc  unable  to  walk  for  a  long  time  af- 
ter. A  thousand  blows  is  reckoned  a  moderate  number  for 
a  witness  to  receive.     It  was  said,  afterward,  that  several  of 
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tiiose  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  (he  murder,  had  their 
heads  cut  off. 

Mr.  Belzoni  again  commenced  his  operations  near  Thebes, 
and  having  observed,  that  the  part  where  the  sekos  and 
cella  must  be  was  not  touched,  he  &et  the  men  to  work  there, 
and  on  the  second  day  of  his  researches  came  to  a  large  sta- 
tue, which  proved  to  he  the  finest  of  the  kind  yet  found.  It 
is  a  sitting  figure  of  a  man,  in  all  points  resembling  the 
great  colossus  of  Memnon.  It  is  nearly  ten  feet  high,  and 
of  the  most  beautiful  Egyptian  workmanship.  The  stone 
is  grey  granite,  and  has  the  peculiarity  of  having  particles 
in  it  of  a  colour  not  unlike  that  of  the  substance  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  uf  Dutch  metal.  Part  of  its 
chin  and  beard  have  been  knocked  oif,  but  all  the  rest  is 
quite  perfect.  In  the  same  ground  he  found  several  lioU" 
headed  statues,  like  those  in  Carnak,  some  sitting  and  some 
standing. 

Between  two  colossal  statues  and  the  portico  of  the 
temple  is  an  enormous  colossus,  thrown  down  and  buried, 
all  but  the  back  of  its  chair,  which  is  broken  in  two  about 
the  middle.  It  was  one  of  his  principal  objects  to  uncover 
it,  but  he  never  had  an  opportunity.  Among  the  columns 
of  the  portico  were  found  a  great  many  fragments  of  colos- 
sal statues  of  granite,  breccia,  and  calcareous  stones ;  and 
from  the  great  number  of  fragments  of  small  dimensions, 
and  of  standing  and  sitting  lion-headed  statues,  these  ruins 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  most  magnificent  temple  of 
any  on  the  west  side  of  Thebes. 

Mr.  Belzoni  took  many  impressions  of  the  principal  figures 
in  basso  relievo.  The  wax  alone  iie  found  would  not  stand, 
as  the  climate  would  not  permit  it;  but  with  wax,  resin,  and 
fine  dust,  he  made  an  excellent  composition.  The  greatest 
difficulty  was  to  take  the  impression  of  the  figure  without 
injuring  the  colours  of  it.  The  figures  were  as  large  as  life, 
in  all  a  hundred  and  eighty- two  :  those  of  a  smaller  size, 
from  one  to  three  feet,  could  not  be  less  than  eight  hundred* 
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The  hieroglyphics  are  nearly  five  hundred,  of  which  he  took 
a  faithful  copy,  with  their  colours ;  they  are  of  four  different 
sizes,  from  one  to  six  inches ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  take 
one  of  each  size,  wliich  makes  nearly  two  thousand  in  all. 

At  the  latter  end  of  June  they  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Briggs, 
on  his  return  from  India.  He  brought  with  him  from  that 
country  the  pine-apple  and  the  mango,  some  of  which  he 
had  planted  in  the  garden  of  the  Aga  at  Kenneb,  and  some 
he  tried  to  cultivate  at  Thebes.  The  mango  at  Kenneh 
turned  out  very  well ;  but  those  which  were  planted  in 
Thebes  died,  from  want  of  care. 

After  this  Mr.  Belzoni  ceased  all  sorts  of  researches,  as 
Mr.  Drouetti  and  others  claimed  the  privilege  of  opening 
different  places  themselves.  Having  communicated  his  in- 
tentions of  taking  a  journey  to  the  Red  Sea  to  Mr.  Beechey, 
he  resolved  to  go  also,  r.ud  Mr.  Ricci,  a  medical  gentleman, 
also  proposed  to  accompany  them. 

They  set  sail  on  the  16th  of  September,  1818.  The 
company  consisted  of  Mr.  Beechey,  the  doctor,  and  Mr. 
Belzoni,  two  Greek  servants,  a  miner,  and  two  boys 
from  Gournou,  who  were  hired  to  take  care  of  the  luggage 
in  the  desert 

The  Nile  rose  this  season  three  feet  and  a  half  above  the 
highest  mark  left  by  the  former  inundation,  with  uncommon 
rapidity,  and  carried  ofl'  several  villages  and  some  hundred 
of  their  inhabitants. 

The  Arabs  had  expected  an  extraordinary  inundation 
this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water  the  pre- 
ceding season  ;  but  they  did  not  apprehend  it  would  rise 
to  such  a  height.  They  generally  erect  fences  of  earth  and 
reeds  around  their  villages,  to  keep  the  water  from  their 
houses  'f  but  the  force  of  this  inundation  baffled  all  their 
efforts.  Their  cottages,  being  built  of  earth,  could  not 
stand  one  instant  against  the  current,  and  no  sooner  did 
the  water  reach  them,  than  it  levelled  them  with  the  ground. 
The  rapid  stream  carried  off  all  that  wus  before  it ;  men. 
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women,  chiUlren,  cattle,  corn,  every  thing  was  washed 
awuy  in  an  instant,  and  left  the  place  where  the  village 
stood  without  any  thing  to  indicate  that  there  had  ever  been 
a  house  on  the  spot.  It  is  not  the  case,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, that  all  the  villages  of  Egypt  are  raised  so  higli 
above  the  general  level  of  the  ground,  that  the  water  can- 
not reach  them ;  on  the  contrary,  most  of  those  in  Upper 
Egypt  are  little  if  any  thing  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
ground,  and  the  only  way  they  have  to  keep  off  the  water 
on  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  is  by  artificial  fences  made  of  earth 
and  reeds. 

The  first  village  they  came  to  was  Agalta,  whither  they 
went  not  merely  to  see  the  place  but  to  desire  the  Cai- 
makan  to  send  a  soldier  to  guard  the  tombs,  in  addition  to 
the  Arabs,  who  were  left  there.  He  expected  to  be 
washed  away  by  the  Nile.  There  was  no  boat  in  this  village ; 
and  should  the  water  break  down  their  weak  fences,  the 
only  chance  of  escape  was  by  climbing  the  palm-trees,  till 
Providence  sent  some  one  to  their  relief.  All  the  boats 
were  employed  in  carrying  away  the  corn,  from  villages 
that  were  in  danger.  Both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
the  men,  women  and  children  are  left  to  be  last  assisted,  as 
their  lives  are  not  so  valuable  as  corn,  which  brings  money 
to  the  Bashaw.  As  this  village  was  then  four  feet  below  the 
water,  the  poor  Fellahs  were  on  the  watch  day  and  night 
round  their  fences.  They  employed  their  skin  machines  or 
bags  to  throw  the  water  out  again  which  rose  from  under 
the  ground ;  but  if  their  fences  should  be  broken  down  all 
was  lost. 

On  the  17th  several  villages  were  in  great  danger  of 
being  destroyed.  The  rapid  stream  had  carried  away  the 
fences,  and  their  unfortunate  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
escape  to  higher  grounds,  where  it  was  possible,  with  what 
they  could  save  from  the  water.  The  distress  of  these 
people  was  great.  Some  of  them  had  only  a  few  feet  of 
land,  and  the  water  was  to  rise  twelve  days  more,  and 
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after  that  to  remain  twelve  ilays  at  its  height,  according  to 
the  usual  term  of  the  inundation.  Fortunate  was  he  who 
could  reach  high  ground.  Some  crossed  the  water  on  piecea 
of  wood,  some  on  buffaloes  or  cows,  and  others  with  reeda 
tied  up  in  large  bundles.  The  small  spots  of  high  ground 
that  stood  above  the  water,  formed  so  many  sanctuaries  for 
these  poor  refugees,  and  were  crowded  with  people  and 
beasts.  The  scanty  stock  of  provisions  they  could  save 
was  the  only  subsistence  they  could  expect.  In  some  parts 
the  water  had  left  scarcely  any  dry  ground,  and  no  relief 
could  be  hoped  till  four  and  twenty  days  had  elapsed. 
The  CachcfTs  and  Caimakans  of  the  country  did  all  they 
could  to  assist  the  villages  with  their  little  boats,  but  they 
were  so  small  in  proportion  to  what  was  wanted,  that  they 
could  not  relieve  the  greater  part  of  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple. It  M(as  distressing  to  behold  theh  poor  wretches  in 
such  a  situation.  On  arriving  at  Ermcnts,  where  fortu- 
nately the  land  is  very  high,  they  found  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring people  collected,  employing  the  boat  to  fetch  the 
people  from  an  opposite  village.  The  Caimakan  set  off 
himself  with  another  boat,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  he 
returned  with  several  men  and  boys.  He  sent  the  boats 
again,  and  they  returned  loaded  with  men,  corn,  and  cattle. 
The  third  trip  brought  still  more  corn,  buffaloes,  sheep, 
goats,  asses,  and  dogs.  The  fourth  voyage  was  employed 
in  fetching  the  women,  as  the  last  and  most  insignificant  of 
their  property,  whose  loss  would  have  been  less  regretted 
than  that  of  the  cattle.  This  circumstance  will  convince 
the  European  fair  sex  of  their  superiority  over  the  Turks 
and  Arabs,  at  least  in  point  of  due  respect  to  them. 

The  party  was  now  increased  by  a  soldier  from  Esne, 
four  camel,  drivers,  and  a  Sheik  to  guide,  making  in  all 
twelve  men.  They  had  sixteen  camels,  six  of  which  were 
laden  with  provisions,  water,  culinary  utensils,  &c. 

In  the  morning  of  the  23rd  they  set  out  very  early,  and 
arrived  at  the  first  well  in  three  hours.     Several  of  the 
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Ababde  nation  came  tu  water  their  cattle  at  the  well,  but 
kept  at  a  dititanoe.  They  live  scattered  about  in  the  rocks 
and  little  valleys  anaong  the  mountains,  but  occasionally 
assemble  together  in  a  Tew  minutes.  To  pans  this  place 
without  a  good  understanding  with  their  Sheik  for  security 
would  be  imprudent  and  dangerous. 

On  the  24ih  they  set  ofl*  pretty  well.  The  valley  af- 
forded a  very  level  uiid  good  road.  At  the  entrance  of 
this  valley  stands  a  high  ruck,  on  i^\r  left  of  which  is  a 
small  Egyptian  temple.  To  this  <b'*y  directed  their 
course,  and  arrived  at  it  six  hours  after  setting  off  from  the 
well  in  the  morning. 

It  was  adorned  with  Egyptian  figures  in  intaglio  re- 
lie  vato,  and  some  retain  their  colour  pretty  well.  They 
are  as  large  as  life,  and  not  of  the  worst  execution.  In 
the  sekos,  which  is  cut  out  of  the  rocks,  are  four  pilasters. 
At  the  end  of  it  are  three  small  chambers ;  and  there  are 
two  others,  one  on  each  side,  in  the  corner  of  the  lateral 
walls,  on  which  are  to  be  seen  figures  and  hieroglypliies  in 
a  pretty  good  style.  On  one  of  the  columns  they  observed 
a  Greek  inscription.  Near  the  temple  are  the  remains  of 
an  enclosure,  which  no  doubt  was  a  station  ^or  the  cara- 
vans. It  was  built  by  the  Greeks,  is  twelve  feet  high, 
and  contained  several  houses  within  it  for  the  accommo. 
dation  of  travellers.  In  the  centre  was  a  well,  which  is 
now  filled  up  with  sand.  All  round  the  wall  there  is  a  plat- 
form or  gallery,  raised  six  feet  high,  on  which  a  guard  of 
soldiers  iiiight  walk  all  round.  On  the  upper  part  of  tho 
wall  are  holes  for  discharging  arrows,  similar  to  those 
formed  in  our  ancient  buildings  for  the  same  purpose.  'IMie 
sides  of  the  gateways  are  built  ol  calcareous  stones  and  the 
'wall  is  of  bricks. 

""'.  On  the  25th,  they  continued  their  journey.  No  vegetation 
of  any  sort  was  to  be  seen  any  wher6.  Sometimes  they 
passed  over  wide  and  level  plains,  and  sometimes  crosse'd 
rugged   hills,    till  two  hours  before   sun-set.    *''-hf>n  ^ ihev 
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entered  the  valley  called  Deezak  by  the  Arabs.  At  (his  |)Iaoe 
Mr.  Ricci,  the  doctor,  was  attacked  with  a  violent  d'li* 
order,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  should  return  the  next 
morning,  as  it  would  increase  if  he  advanced  farther  in  the 
desert. 

From  this  pluc«  they  travelled  to  the  valley  where  it  was 
intended  to  halt.  The  caravan  had  reached  the  place  an 
hour  before.  Here  they  louiid  two  welb,  one  of  salt  water, 
and  the  other  quite  putrid  and  brackish.  There  are  few 
waters  in  the  woHd  better  than  that  of  the  Nile  ;  and  now 
to  have  to  drink  the  worst  was  such  a  change  in  one  day,  that 
they  could  not  help  feeling  the  consequences  of  it.  Mr. 
Beechey  was  taken  very  ill,  from  drinking  at  the  first  well, 
and  they  had  great  apprehension  of  the  next,  which  wu** 
tvorse.  They  had  provisions  for  a  month,  but  the  fresh 
meat  was  ^one,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  procure 
a  very  lean  goat.  The  tribe  of  this  country  are  all  Abubde, 
and  ,extend  from  the  confines  of  Suez  to  the  tribe  of 
Bitharein,  on  the  coast  »f  the  Red  Sea,  below  the  lati(u<le 
of  23^.  The  manner  of  this  race  show  them  to  be  lovers  of 
freedom  :  they  prefer  living  among  these  solitary  rocks  and 
deserts,  where  they  eat  nothing  hut  dhourra  and  drink 
water,  before  submission  to  the  commands  of  any  govern- 
ment on  earth.  It  is  a  great  feast  among  them  when  they 
take  the  resolution  of  killing  a  lean  goat,  but  they  eat  it 
without  fearing  that  any  rapacious  hands  should  take  it  from 
them.  A  man  of  this  stamp,  accustomed  to  liberty  and 
independance,  would  naturally  find  himself  as  in  a  prison, 
if  under  the  controul  of  even  the  best  of  governments. 
Their  greatest  care  is  for  their  camels,  which  are  their  sup- 
port. They  breed  them  up  to  a  certain  growth,  and  then 
send  them  to  be  exchanged  for  dhourra,  which  constitutes 
their  food.  The  camels,  as  well  as  other  animals,  live  upon 
the  common  thorn  plants,  which  is  the  most  abundant  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  most  industrious  of  the 
Ababde  cut  wood,  and  make  charcoal  with  it,  which  Htyij 
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■end  io  the  Nile  on  oamels,  and  barter  it  for  dbourra,  tallow, 
and  tent  cloth.  Few,  however,  undergo  such  a  labour, 
for  they  like  to  live  at  their  ease.  A  pipe  of  tobacco  Is  a 
luxury,  and  a  piece  of  a  fat  ram  quite  raw  a  great  dainty. 
They  arc  all  nearly  naked,  badly  made,  and  of  amall  sta- 
ture. They  have  fine  eyes,  in  particular  the  women,  as 
far  as  we  could  nee  of  those  that  came  to  the  wells.  The 
married  w  nnen  are  covered,  the  rest  uncovered.  The 
head-dresses  are  very  curious.  Some  are  proud  of  having 
hair  long  enough  to  reach  below  their  ears,  and  tliere 
formed  into  curls  which  are  so  entangled  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  pass  a  comb  throngh  them,  therefore  the  wo- 
men never  use  such  an  instrument.  When  they  kill  a  sheep 
that  has  any  fat,  which  is  very  seldom,  they  grease  their 
heads  all  over,  and  leave  the  fat  in  small  pieces  to  be 
melted  by  the  sun,  which  makes  them  appear  as  if  they 
had  powder  on  their  heads  ;  and  this  lasts  for  several  days, 
till  the  sun  melts  the  whole,  and  produces  an  exquisite 
odour  for  those  who  have  a  good  nose.  As  their  hair  it 
very  crispy,  their  heads  remain  dressed  for  a  long  time; 
and  that  they  may  not  derange  their  coiffure  when  their 
heads  itch,  they  have  a  piece  of  wood  something  like  a 
packing  needle,  with  which  they  scratch  themselves  with 
great  ease,  without  disordering  their  head-dress,  of  which 
they  are  very  proud.  Their  complexions  are  naturally  of 
a  dark  chocolate  ;  their  hair  quite  black ;  their  teeth  fine  and 
white,  protuberant,  and  very  large. 

In  the  winter  all  the  scattered  Ababde  in  the  roountaiot 
assemble  together  here,  and  if  any  marriage  takes  place,  it 
is  at  this  time.  It  is  always  performed  with  due  ceremony. 
The  bridegroom  first  sends  a  camel  to  the  father  of  the 
bride.  If  this  be  accepted,  he  applies  personally  to  herself, 
in  the  presence  of  one  man  as  a  witness.  If  the  consent, 
the  day  of  marriage  is  appointed,  before  which  the  lover 
does  not  see  his  bride  for  seven  days.    On  the  eighth  •**'•  '*■ 
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celebrated  by  killing  some  of  their  lean  sheep,  and  by  camel 
races.  The  next  day  the  happy  couple  retire  to  the.  tent. of 
the  bridegroom.  If  the  man  becomes  tired  uf  his  wife,  he 
sends  her  back  with  the  same  camel  which  he  sent  to  tier 
father,  as  this  is  her  own  J'rom  the  time  of  the  marriage. 
The  mother  of  the  bride  must  not  speak  a  word  to  the  bride- 
groom as  long  as  she  lives  :  a  regulation  intended  ^>  pre- 
vent her  from  making  mischief  between  the  young  coupje. 

When  a  child  is  born,  the  next  day  the  father  kills  a  sheep 
and  gives  the  child  a  name.  When  they  are  sick,  they  say 
huUa  kerintf  and  lie  down  till  they  are  better,  or  jtill.  they 
die.  There  were  old  men  that  did  not  know  nor  could 
tell  their  age,  as  they  keep  no  account  of  such  things;  but 
by  ap')earance  they  inu!»t  have  been  ninety  years  old.  When 
any  one  dies,  they  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  put  the 
corpse  into  it,  and  very  often  on  the  spot  where  the  person 
died,  and  then  remove  iheir  tents  a  little  farther  on.  They 
never  intermarry  with  any  hut  their  own  people.  A  girl  had 
been  refused  in  maniage  to  a  Turkish  Cacheff,  though  she 
was  as  poor  as  any  of  iter  tribe.  The  Cacheff  attempted  to 
use  force,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  they  assembled  to 
the  number  of  above  three  hundred,  and  he  prudently  re- 
tired, leaving  his  intended  bride  to  be  married  to  her  cousin. 

Some  of  these  wild  people,  as  they  are  called,  came  to 
the  well  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  as  they  saw  the  party 
quiet  and  peucuful,  they  ventured,  at  the  persuasion  of  the 
drivers,  to  approach.  A  few  of  them  had  been  as  far  as  the 
Nile  to  purchase  dhourra,  and  these  were  accounted  men  of 
knowledge,  but  the  greater  part  had  never  quitted  their 
mountains.  One  of  them  seeing  a  piece  of  lemon-peel  lying 
on  the  ground,  wondered  what  it  was  ;  and  another  who 
had  been  to  the  Nile,  to  shew  his  great  knowledge  of  things, 
took  it  up,  and  ate  it  with  an  air  of  self-sufliciency.  They 
gave  tliem  a  piece  of  loaf-sugar,  and  when  they  had  eaten 
it,  they  declared,  that  their  valley  must  bu  better  than  their 
own,  as  it  produced  such  good  and  sweet  bread.     When 
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they  Ibuy ,  dbourra  they  generally  gst  it  grouod  with  the 
usual  hand  millstone  in  the  village ;  where  they  buy  it,  and 
cai^ry  the  flour  into  the  desert.  Their  bread  is  baked  under 
the  ashes,  apd  is  in  the  form  of  a  l^rge  cake,  without  leaven 
or  salt.  Their  great  enemies  were  the  tribe  of  El  Mahasa 
^nd,  Bapousy,  which  dwell  from  between  Suez  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Arabia  and  the  confines  of  Syria.  With  these  tribes 
they  had  had  many  battl(?s,  but  it  appeared,  that  neither  ona 
nor  the  other  advanced  beyond  their  old  possessions.  They 
had  also  been  at  variance  with  the  Bishareines  on  the  80Utb| 
but  were  now  at  peace  with  them  ail.  .        ' 

On  the  29th  they  saw  the  Red  Sea  at  a  great  distance, 
and  having  entered  a  range  of  mountains,  stopped  at  a  place 
called  Owell,  or  place  of  the  dragon. 

On  the  30th  they  set  off  etiriy,  bent  their  course  to  the 
south-south- we53t,  and  passed  throui^h  severul  valleys,  to- 
wards a  very  high  mountain  called  Zubara,  a  name  given 
to  it  in  consequence^  of  the  emeralds  which  have  been 
found  there.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  about  fifty  men 
were  encamped,  and  at  work  in  the  old  mines  of  the  anci- 
ents, in  hopes  of  finding  some  of  the  precious  stonv s  :  but 
it  appeared,  that  their  predecessors  had  searched  pretty  well 
before  they  quitted  their  works.  These  unfortunate  wretches 
receive  a  supply  of  provisions  from,  the  Nile,  but  some- 
times it  did  not  arrive  in  due  time,  and  gn>ul  famine  of 
course  prevails  among  (hem.  There  are  tv\i>  siiiull  wells,  not 
more  than  half  a  duy^s  jouriioy  distant,  and  one  of  (hem  had 
a  tolerably  good  quantity  of  water.  Their  work  had  com- 
menced about  six  months  before,  but  had  been  attended  with 
no  success.  The  mines  or  excavations  of  the  ancients  were 
all  choked  up  with  the  rubbish  of  the  upper  part  that  hid 
fallen  in,  and  the  labour  to  remove  this  rubbish  was  great, 
for  the  huics  were  very  small,  scarcely  capable  of  contain- 
ing the  body  of  a  man  crawling  like  a  cameleon.  They  were 
all  thoroughly  tired  of  their  situation.  They  rose  several 
tlMPIM. Against  their  headers,  and  in  one  instance  two  of  them 
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wore  killod.  Oq  the  day  tlie  party  were  there  one  of  the 
poor  wretches  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  avaricious  caprice 
of  their  powerful  employer.  As  he  was  penetrating  into  one 
of  the  holes,  pnrt  of  the  roof  fell  down  upon  him,  and  not 
only  out  off  his  retreat,  but  nearly  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
He  was  fortunately  taken  out  alive,  but  it  did  not  give  much 
encouragement  to  the  rest. 

Having  procured  an  old  man  from  among  the  natives  to 
guide  to  the  ruins  of  Berenice,  th  y  prepared  for  departure 
on  the  next  moniipg,  the  1st  •  f  October. 

Tbe  road  was  aiong  th  high  rocks,  and  in  very  narrow 
valleys,  but  in  which  tuere  were  a  great  number  of  trees. 
Here  they  were  led  by  the  old  man  in  various  directions 
tbroui^h  wild  und  craggy  places  for  seven  hours.  At  length, 
about  noon,  the  valley  opened  all  at  once,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  they  saw  the  Arabian  gulf.  The  sight  of 
an  open  horizon,  after  the  contracted  view  of  a  long  and 
narrow  valley,  was  much  welcomed.  On  reaching  the  shore, 
they  plunged  into  the  sea  like  the  crocodiles  into  the  Nile, 
and  found  that  a  bathe  after  a  long  journey  was  very  refresh" 
ing.  They  had  no  time  to  lose,  as  their  biscuit,  as  they 
calculated,  would  last  only  seventeen  days,  and  nut  an  hour 
longer. 

In  some  rocks  that  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  fuciag 
the  Red  Sea,  they  saw  several  mines  of  sulphur,  but  it  was  a 
doubt  whether  their  produce  would  be  advanta^euu^,  owing 
to  their  situation.  They  are  near  the  sea,  but  the  convey- 
ance by  land  to  the  Nile  would  prevent  any  benent  from  the 
speculation.  They  made  some  r.jjast  on  some  shcll-ftsh, 
which  abound  in  great  quantitiB*  along  the  coast.  The  large 
periwinkles  are  excellent,  and,  when  young,  are  very  ton- 
derand  delicious,  particularly  to  a  hungry  man.  Snme  of 
them  wejo^hed  halfap''jnd,  and  part  of  the  tail  was  quite 
delicate,  though  the  white,  or  upper  part,  is  rather  tough. 

The  guide  met  with  an  acquaintance  of  his  who  lived  by 
oatohing  fish,  not  far  from  this  spot.     His  only  habitation 
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consisted  of  a  teiil  four  feet  high,  and  five  feet  wide  j  and 
hib  wife,  a  daughter,  and  a  young  man,  her  husband, 
formed  the  whole  family. 

Their  mode  of  fishing  is  somewhat  strange  ;  they  throw 
in  the  water  a  piece  of  the  trunk  ot  a  donmt  tree,  perhaps 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  at  each  end  of  which  is  a  piece  of 
wood  in  an  horixuntal  direction,  so  im  to  prevent  the  tree 
from  turnin:;  round  ;  at  one  of  the  ends  a  small  pole  is  stuck 
uprit;ht  tu  serve  as  a  mast,  on  the  top  of  which  there  is  a 
uiecc  uf  wood  horizontally  fastened  as  that  below.  A  woollen 
shawl  thrown  over  it,  und  fastened  nt  each  end,  and  to  the 
piece  of  wood  horizon  tiilly  fastened  below,  forms  a  kind  of 
Riiii,  and  two  fishermen  mount  on  the  larti^e  trunk  like  on 
horseback,  and  by  menus  of  a  cord,  attached  to  tl>e  middle  of 
(he  sail,  they  (tike  the  wind  more  or  less  as  is  required. 
Uut  it  is  only  when   the   wind,  blows  either  from  north  or 
soulti  that  Kucli  u  contrivaiiee  can  serve  ;  for  if  it  blows  from 
the  east  they  cnnnot  set  olT  their  boat  from  the  shore,  or  if  it 
blows  froui  the  west  it  will  blow  them  too  far  out  to  sea. 
When  the  fishermen  are  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  it 
was  not  clearly  seen  by  what  means  the  rest  of  the  operation 
is  executed  ;  but  it  seemed  that  they  darted  their  long  thin 
spear  ut  the  fish  when  they  happened  to  see  any,  and  by 
these  means  they  procured  their  subsistence.     On  their  re- 
turn they  brought  lour  fish,  each  of  about  six  pounds  weight, 
and  one  foot  six  inches  long  ;  they  were  of  a  strong  blue  siU 
vered  colour  ;  their  fins,  head,  and  tail  red  ;  and  their  teeth, 
which  are  only  four,  are  quite  flat  und  out  of  their  mouths. 
They  had  very  large  scales,  and  their  form  not  unlike  the 
benne  of  the  Nile.     It  would  seem  that  the  Egyptians  must 
have  had  a  knowledge  of  this  fish,  as  it  is  so  clearly  seen  in 
their  hieroglypiiics,  and  in  the  new  tomb  of  Psinnmuthis 
some  iire  painted  exa'.'tly  as  they  are  in  reality.     They  are 
exceedingly  good,  have  very  few  bones,  and  very  large  galls. 
On  the  dth,  in  the  morning,  they  ascended  a  high  moun- 
tain to  view  the  coast  as  far  as  they  could,  and  they  saw 
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Ihat  it  ran  in  a  straight  direction  towards  the  6outii-ea6t. 
Early  on  fhe  6th,  the  camels  arrived  with  a  load  of  fresh 
water,  and  it  was  well  they  <lid  so,  for  their  thirst  was  in- 
iireased,  ^ot  only  from  Ihe  Hcarcity  of  water,  but  by  the 
itliell-fisti  which  they  had  found  and  euttMi  abundantly;  an 
inconvenience  which  the  fishermen  had  not  to  contend  with, 
being  accustomed  to  the  bitter  water  of  a  well  not  far  off. 
They  now  divided  their  caravan  into  two  parties  ;  and  sent 
aH  the  luggage,  culinary  articles,  the  soldier,  the  Greek 
servant,  and  the  best  part  of  the  eamelsi,  to  a  spring  of  run- 
ning water  in  the  mountains  of  Amuse,  there  to  wait  till 
Mr.  Belzuni  and  his  eompaniuiis  returned.  They  took  as 
much  water  as  they  could,  and  formed  a  party,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Beechey,  Mr.  Belzoni,  a  Greek  servant,  four  drivers, 
and  the  two  Arab  buys  brought  from  Guurnou,  with  five 
camels  in  £ill. 

T  ey  set  off  in  the  morning,  and  went  along  the  coast 
till  they  arrived  at  El  Whady  Abghsoon,  near  the  mines  of 
El  Kebrite,  or  sulphur,  and  on  the  south- ivest  were  the 
mountains  of  Ilamata.  He  observed  the  coast  all  the  way, 
and  took  its  direction.  On  the  road  they  met  some  fisher- 
men. When  they  saw  the  party  at  a  distance,  they  left 
their  tents  and  marched  off  towards  the  mountains.  On  ar- 
riving at  their  tents,  they  found  some  excellent  fish  just 
roasted,  which,  no  doubt,  these  people  had  made  ready  for 
their  supper.  They  partook  of  their  meal,  and  left  some 
money  in  payment,  on  the  top  of  a  water  jar,  and  continued 
their  journey.  For  two  days  they  had  been  troubled  with  the 
winds  from  the  east,  blowing  strong  and  resembling  tlie 
siroccos  of  Italy,  so  that  all  their  nerves  were  relaxed. 
During  this  time,  every  thing  was  wet,  and  at  night  there 
was  an  excessive  heat,  and  the  atmosphere  quite  covered 
with  clouds;  fortunately  it  changed  after  two  day:^,  and  the 
north  wind  dissipated  all.  Had  it  lasted  longer,  they  could 
not  have  proceeded  on  their  journey.  At  night  they  stopped 
at  a  well  of  bitter  water. 
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On  the  7th,  they  set  off  early  to  see  the  mines  of  £1  Ke- 
brite,  or  sulphur,  as  they  were  not  out  of  their  rond.  They 
never  were  productive;  but  what  little  they  may  have  af- 
forded, it  appeared  that  the  ancients  had  carried  entirely 
away,  so  that  they  left  them  exhausted  like  those  of  the 
emeralds. 

On  the  8th,  early  in  the  mornine^  they  set  off,  and  two 
hours  after,  saw  the  sen  at  a  distance,  and  went  over  a 
very  extensive  plain.  At  about  noon  they  approached  the 
sea,  Vtify  thirsty,  and  regaled  themselves  with  a  little  wa- 
ter; and  ixt  one  o*clock  arrived  on  the  shore.  They  ariived 
all  at  once  on  one  of  those  moles  of  ruins  which  show  the 
spot  of  ancient  towns,  so  often  seen  in  Egypt.  They  entered, 
and  at  once  saw  the  regular  situations  of  the  houses ;  the 
main  streets,  their  construction,  and  in  the  centre,  a  small 
Egyptian  temple,  nearly  covered  by  the  sand,  as  well  as 
the  insides  of  the  houses  ;  and  their  wonder  increuKed  on 
examining  the  materials  with  which  the  houses  were  built. 
They  could  see  nothing  but  coral,  roots,  madrepore,  and 
several  petrifactions  of  sea-weeds,  &c. 

The  temple  ia  built  of  a  kind  of  soft,  calcareous,  and 
sandy  stone,  but  decayed  much  by  the  air  of  the  sea.  The 
situation  of  this  town  is  delightful.  The  open  sea  before  it 
is  on  the  east,  and  from  the  southern  coast  to  the  point  of  the 
cape  is  like  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  except  an  open- 
ing on  the  north-west  plain.  The  Cape  el  Golahen  exten<ls 
its  point  nearly  opposite  the  town  on  the  east,  and  forms  a 
•heltei'  for  large  ships  from  the  north  and  north-west  winds. 
Hight  opposite  the  town  there  is  a  very  fine  harbour  entirely 
made  by  nature  ;  its  entrance  is  on  the  north  ;  it  is  guarded 
on  the  east  by  a  neck  of  incrusted  rock,  on  the  south  by  the 
land,  and  on  the  west  by  the  town  ;  the  north  side  being  co- 
vered by  the  range  of  mountains  which  forms  the  cape,  pro- 
tects the  harbour  also.  Its  entrance  has  been  tleep  enough 
for  sins'l  vessels,  such  as  the  ancients  had  at  those  times, 
but  no  doubt  was  deeper.     It  has  at  present  u  bar  of  sand 
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across,  so  that  noUiin^  could  enter  at  low  water ;  but  a  pts* 
sage  could  be  easily  cut,  nnd  tlie  harbour  rendered  useful. 
They  concluded  this  to  be  the  Berenice  described  by  Pliny, 
and  laid  down  by  D'Anville ;  it  nearly  a|i;reed  with  the  situ- 
ation where  it  was  marked  on  the  map ;  but  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain with  more  accuracy,  they  resolved  to  venture  by  going 
half  a  day  higher  towards  (he  south.  The  town  is,  in  breadth, 
from  north  to  south,  1600  feet,  and  in  length,  from  east  to 
west,  2000  feet.  The  temple  seems  to  be  in  construction 
accordinnr  to  the  Egyptian  style,  and  they  imagined  that  if 
the  Greeks  had  built  it  they  had  taken  their  plans  from  this 
ancient  people,  as  they  had  done  in  many  other  things.  It 
is  one  hundred  and  two  feet  long,  and  forty-three  feet  wide; 
it  contains  four  chambers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  sekosand 
cella,  and  two  in  the  great  hall  in  the  front. 

It  was  three  days  since  they  had  eaten  any  thing  but  dry 
biscuit  and  water,  except  the  fish  found  at  the  fishermen's 
hut.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  before  the  sun  rose,  they 
set  the  little  Mussa  to  digging.  He  was  one  of  the  Arab 
boys  brought  from  Gournou.  He  had  no  spade,  but  with  a 
shell  or  caquille,  he  worked  very  well,  as  it  was  only  soft 
sand. 

The  boy  had  excavated  about  four  feet  of  sand  close  to 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  cella,  and  they  saw  I'.hat  the 
temple  was  Egyi)tian.  The  part  of  the  wall  which  was  dis- 
covered was  adurited  with  Egyptian  sculpture  in  basso  re- 
lievo, and  well  executed.  They  could  3ee  three  figures,  two 
feet  three  inches  high.  The  remaining  part  of  the  wall  was 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  &c.  In  the  same  hole  the  boy 
found  part  of  an  Egyptian  tablet  covered  with  hieroglyphics 
and  figures.  It  is  a  kind  of  a  reddish  pudding-stone  or 
breccia,  not  belonging  to  the  rocks  near  that  place.  They 
took  it  away  as  a  memorandum  of  having  seen  an  Egyptian 
temple  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea;  a  circumstance  that,  aa 
yee,  no  antiquarian  has  had  any  idea  of.  The  plain  that 
surrounds  this  town  is  very  extensive :  the  nearest  point  to 
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the  mountains  which  form  the  crescent  is  about  five  miles 
on  the  west  of  it.  On  the  north,  the  mountain  is  about 
twelve  miles  distant,  and  un  the  south  fifteen.  All  the  plain 
is  inclined  to  vegetatiitn,  such  as  a  sandy  soil  can  produce ; 
but,  in  particular,  the  lower  part  of  it  towards  the  sea  is 
perpetually  moist,  and  would  produce,  if  cultivated,  pas- 
ture for  camels,  sheep,  and  other  animals.  This  moisture 
is  naturally  produced  by  the  damp  of  the  sea,  which  is  very 
strong  when  it  happens.  The  upper  part  of  the  plain  is  not 
80  damp,  and  would  be  perhaps  more  productive  of  dry 
plants. 

The  houses  were  not  so  extensive  as  they  are  built  at  this 
day.     It  was  the  custom  of  those  people  to  live  close  to  each 
other.     The  largest  houses  were  about  forty  feet  in  length, 
and  twenty  in  breadth  ;  some  were  smaller;  the  square  of 
2000  feet  would  contain  4000  houses ;  but,  as  there  were 
spaces  of  ground  without  buildings,  which  may  be  reckoned 
half  the  town,  Mr.  Belzoni  counted  them  to  be  only  2000. 
These  people  had  no  need  of  great  sheds  (o  put  coaches, 
chariots,  or  any  other  luxurious  lumber.     Tiieir  cattle  and 
camels  lay  always  in  the  open  air,  as  they  still  do  in  all  these 
countries:  nor  had  they  extensive  manufactories.     The  only 
massy  buildings  for  their  commerce  could  be  but  a  few  store- 
houses, nor  could  the  narrow  lanes,  which  were  in  use  in 
those  time^,  occupy  much  of  the  ground.     He  calculated 
that,  with  the  houses  out  of  town,  which  are  scattered  about 
in  groups  liere  and  there,  the  population  of  that  port  must 
have  exceeded   10,000  inhabitants  :  a  town  which  even  at 
this  day  would  be  reckoned  considerable,  if  situated  on  that 
coast,  as  a  port  for  commerce  with  India.    He  observed  also 
some  of  the  tombs  dug  in  the  nearest  lower  rocks,  of  a  kind 
of  soft  or  calcareous  stone,  vhich  are  the  only  ones  on  the 
plain  near  the  town  on  the  western  side.     They  left  the  spot 
before  the  evening  of  me  same  day,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  water;  and,  as  the  camel-drivers  had  nearly  lost 
their  patience,  Ihey  gave  tltem  half-a-pint  eacli,  and  conti- 
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iiikmI  (heir  road  towards  the  incuiitaiu  un  (ho  north- west, 
with  the  firm  intention  of  returning  prepared  to  serutinisG 
the  whole  uf  these  ruins. 

The  20thp  they  set  ufF,  and  passed  througph  ft  wide  plain. 
As  they  left  the  mountain,  and  arrived  at  Ilubookrooi^,  a 
place  that  appears  to  be  at  the  entrance  of  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains (liat  leads  to  the  Nile,  the  camels  were  so  tired  they 
could  hardly  crawl  :  they  had  lost  three  on  the  road,  and 
one  they  expected  would  not  last  lung.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  u  correct  idea  of  a  desert  without  having  been  in  one  ; 
it  is  uu  endless  plain  of  sand  and  stones,  sometimes  inter- 
mixed with  mountains  uf  all  sizes  and  heights,  without  roads 
or  shelter,  without  any  sort  of  produce  for  food.  The  few 
scattered  trees  and  shrubs  of  thorns,  that  only  appear  when 
the  rainy  season  leaves  some  moisture,  barely  serve  to  feed 
wild  animals,  and  a  few  birds.  Every  thing  is  left  to  na- 
ture ;  the  wandering  inhabitants  do  not  care  to  cultivate 
even  these  few  plants,  and  when  there  is  no  mure  of  them 
in  one  place,  they  go  to  another.  When  the  trees  become 
old,  and  lose  their  vegetation  in  such  climates  as  these,  the 
sun,  which  coiislandy  beams  upon  them,  burns  and  reduces 
them  to  ashes.  'I'lie  other  smaller  plants  have  no  sooner 
risen  out  of  the  earth  than  they  are  dried  up,  and  all  take 
the  colour  of  straw,  with  the  exception  of  the  plant  harack  ; 
this  fails  oiF  before  it  is  dry.  Speaking  of  a  desert,  there 
are  few  springs  of  water,  some  of  them  at  the  distance  of 
(our,  six,  or  eight  days  journey  from  one  another,  and  not 
all  of  sweet  water;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  salt  or 
bitter,  so  that  if  the  thirsty  travidler  drinks  of  it,  it  increases 
his  thirst,  and  he  suffers  more  than  before  ;  but  when  the 
dreadiui  calauiity  Iiappeits  that  tiie  next  well,  which  is  anx- 
iously sought  for,  is  found  dry,  the  misery  of»uchattiia> 
lion  cannot  be  well  described.  The  camels,  which  afford 
the  only  means  of  escape,  are  so  thirsty  that  they  cannot 
proceed  to  another  woll ;  and  if  the  travellers  kill  them  to 
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extract  the  little  liquid  which  remaiosi  iii  their  atumachs,  they 
themselves  cannot  advance  ai  y  farther.  The  situation  must 
be  dreadful,  and  admitsof ;  o  resource. 

Many  pciitsh  victims  of  the  most  horrible  thirst.  It  is 
then  that  the  value  of  a  cup  of  water  is  really  felt.  lie  that 
has  a  zenzahia  of  it  is  the  richest  of  all.  In  such  a  case 
there  is  no  distinction  ;  if  the  master  has  none,  the  servant 
will  not  give  it  to  him,  for  very  few  are  the  instances  where  a 
man  will  voluntarily  lose  his  life  to  save  that  of  another,  par- 
ticularly in  a  caravan  in  the  desert,  where  people  are  stran- 
gers to  each  other.  What  a  situation  for  a  man,  though  a 
ri:h  one,  perhaps  the  owner  of  all  the  caravans  !  He  is  dy- 
ing for  a  cup  of  water— •no  one  gives  it  to  him — he  offers  all 
he  possesses — no  one  hears  him— they  are  all  dying — though 
by  walking  a  few  hours  further  they  might  be  saved,— 'the 
camels  are  lying  down,  and  cannot  be  made  to  rise — no  one 
has  strength  to  walk — only  he  that  has  a  glass  of  that  pre- 
cious liquid  lives  to  walk  a  little  farther,  and  perhaps  dies 
too.  If  the  voyages  on  sea  are  dangerous,  so  are  those  in 
the  deserts :  at  sea,  the  provisions  very  often  fail  ;  in  the 
desert  it  is  worse  :  at  sea,  storms  are  met  with,  in  the  de- 
sert there  caiinov  be  a  greater  storm  than  to  hnd  a  dry  well : 
at  sea,  one  meett*  with  pirates — we  escape — we  surrender- 
or die  ;  in  the  desert  they  rub  the  traveller  of  all  his  property 
and  water ;  they  let  hiiu  live  perhaps — but  what  a  life !  in 
die  the  most  barbiirous  and  agonising  death.  In  short,  to 
be  thirsty  ii*  a  desert,  without  water,  exposed  to  the  burn- 
ing suii,  witliout,  shelter,  and  no  hoj)es  of  [indiiiif  either, 
is  the  most  terrible  situation  that  a  man  can  be  placed  in, 
and,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  sulTerini^s  that  a  hu- 
man being  can  sustain  :  (he  eyes  grow  inflamed,  the  tongue 
and  lips  swell ;  a  hollow  sound  is  heard  in  the  ears,  which 
brings  on  deafness,  and  the  brains  appear  to  grow  thick  and 
inflamed  : — all  these  feelings  arise  from  the  want  of  a  little 
water.  In  (he  midst  of  all  this  misery,  the  deceitful  miniKes 
appear  before  the  MavoUcr  at  no  great  distance,  something 
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like  a  lake  or  river  of  clear  fresh  water.  The  deception  of 
this  phenomenon  is  well  known,  as  is  mentioned  before ;  but 
it  does  not  fail  to  invite  the  longing  traveller  towards  that 
element,  and  to  put  him  in  remembrance  of  the  happineHS 
of  being  on  such  a  Rpot.  If  perchance  a  traveller  is  not  un- 
deceived, he  hastens  his  pace  to  reach  it  sooner  ;  the  more 
he  advances  towards  it,  the  more  it  goes  from  him,  till  at 
last  it  vanishes  entirely,  and  the  deluded  passenger  often 
asks  where  is  the  water  he  saw  at  no  great  distance ;  he  can 
scarcely  believe  that  he  is  so  deceived  ;  he  protests  that  he 
saw  the  waves  running  before  the  wind,  and  the  reflection  of 
the  high  rocks  in  the  wtiter. 

If,  unfortunately,  any  one  falls  sick  on  the  road,  there  is 
no  alternative;  he  must  endure  the  fatigue  of  travelling  on 
a  camel,  which  is  troublesome  even  to  healthy  people,  or 
he  must  be  left  behind  on  the  sand,  without  any  assistance, 
and  remain  so  till  a  slow  death  comes  to  relieve  him.  What 
horror  i  What  a  proceeding  to  an  unfortunate  sick  man  t 
No  one  remains  with  him,  not  even  his  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vant ;  no  one  will  stay  and  die  with  him  ;  all  pity  his  fate, 
but  no  one  will  be  his  companion.  Why  not  stop  the  whole 
caravan  till  he  is  better,  or  do  what  they  can  for  the  best  till 
he  dies  ?  No,  this  delay  cannot  be  ;  it  would  put  all  in  dan- 
ger of  perishing  of  thirst  if  they  do  not  reach  the  next  well 
in  such  a  time ;  besides,  they  are  all  different  parties  gene- 
rally of  merchants  or  travellers,  who  will  not  only  refuse  to 
put  themselves  in  danger,  but  will  not  even  wait  a  few  hours 
to  save  the  life  of  an  individual,  whether  they  know  him 
or  not. 

In  contrast  to  this  evil,  there  is  the  luxury  of  the  desert, 
and  also  its  sport,  which  is  generally  at  the  well ;  there  one 
enjoys  all  the  delight  of  drinking  as  much  water  as  one  likes, 
which  tastes  not  unlike  cordials  or  other  precious  liquors, 
with  tiie  others  in  that  situation.  The  bensts,  mixed  with 
birds,  drink  together  close  to  the  well.  There  is  a  kind  of 
basin  made  of  clay  which  is  filled  up  by  the  drivers,  from 
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the  welly  where  the  thirsty  animals  all  drink  together,  ca- 
melsy  sheep,  dogs,  donkeys,  and  birds,  as  it  is  the  only  time 
they  can  partake  of  that  liquid;  for  in  some  places  if  it  is  not 
drawn  up  from  tlie  well,  tliey  cannot  reach  it.  The  travel- 
lers only  saw  four  species  of  birds,  viz.  the  vulture,  crow, 
wild  pigeon,  and  partridge  ;  of  this  last  they  eat  some,  and 
found  thein  exceedingly  good  :  the  crows  are  the  most  nu- 
merous; they  teize  the  camels  by  pecking  their  wounds,  if 
they  have  any.  The  other  and  most  pleasing  diversion  is 
the  beautiful  damsels  who  come  as  shepherdesses  to  water 
their  flocks,  who  after  being  assured  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger in  approaching  strangers,  become  very  sociable. 

They  set  off  at  two  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  and,  be- 
fore noon,  reached  the  well  at  Hamesh,  containing  very 
good  water.  Here  they  lost  another  camel;  he  could  not 
go  any  farther. 

Early  on  the  23d,  they  proceeded,  and  arrived  at  the  first 
well ;  the  water  of  this  place  tasted  very  bad  on  going 
up,  but  it  apoeared  pretty  good  on  their  return.  In  the 
night  they  arrived  at  the  Nile,  and  having  been  long  de- 
prived of  good  water  made  them  sensible  of  the  superio- 
rity of  that  of  the  river  over  the  wells  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to. 

The  place  they  now  reached  on  the  Nile  was  a  few  miles 
north  of  that  where  they  had  entered  in  the  desert  opposite 
Elfou,  and  a  little  south  of  Eleithias.  The  road  all  along 
the  valley  undoubtedly  was  a  communication  between  that 
town  and  Berenice,  and  on  the  east  to  the  emerald  mines. 
Jt  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  town  of  Eleithias  must 
have  been  of  some  consequence,  as  there  is  all  the  probabi- 
lity of  commerce  having  been  carried  on  there  ;  there  is  still 
a  landing-place,  which  evidently  proves  the  loading  and 
unloadmg  oi'  boats  for  tiiat  purpose  ;  and  this  place  must 
have  been  more  frequented  by  the  caravans  from  the  sea 
than  Coptus,  as  it  is  a  somewhat  shorter  journey  to  the  Nile. 

On  their  way  down  the  Nile  it  was  pleasing  so  see  the 
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difference  of  the  country  ;  all  (he  lands  that  were  under  wa- 
ter before  were  now  not  only  dried  up,  but  were  already 
sown  ;  the  muddy  villages  carried  off  by  the  rapid  current 
were  all  rebuilt ;  the  fences  opened  ;  the  Fellahs  at  work  in 
the  fields  ;  sii\d  all  wore  a  different  aspect.  It  was  only  fif- 
teen days  since  the  wa(er  had  retired,  and  in  that  period  it 
decreased  more  than  eight  feet.  It  is  not  so  every  year : 
when  the  Nile  increases  slowly,  it  decreases  also  in  the 
same  manner ;  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  rain  which  falls  during  the  rainy  season  in  Abys- 
sinia. 

The  natives  rather  prefer  the  rapid  rising  of  the  Nile,  for 
it  covers  more  space  of  land,  so  that  it  be  not  tou  much,  as 
was  the  case  this  year  ;  and  if  the  water  remain  eight  days 
over  it,  it  does  as  much  good  as  if  it  continued  twenty.  By 
this  time  the  drowned  people  were  forgotten,  and  the  only 
calamity  remaining  was  the  scarcity  of  provisions  anions: 
the  Fellahs.  The  Nile  had  taken  away  their  stock,  and 
the  Cacheffs  were  only  busied  in  procuring  grain  for  seed 
In  all  such  cases  the  poor  labourer  is  the  last  thought  of. 

Mr.  Belzoni  now  proceeded  again  to  the  island  of  Philoc 
to  remove  the  great  obelisk  from  thence  to  Alexandria.  He 
met  with  much  opposition.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  to 
persuade  the  Reis,  or  captain  of  the  shallal,  to  undertake  to 
launch  the  boat  down  the  cataract  with  the  obelisk  on  board. 
The  water  was  very  low  at  that  time.  However,  the  pro- 
raise  of  a  good  present,  and  half  of  the  money  in  his  hands, 
mollified  the  captain,  and  he  promised  that  he  would  accom- 
plish the  undertaking.  There  was  some  difficulty  at  first  iu 
removing  the  obelisk  from  its  original  station ;  but  once  put 
on  its  way,  it  soon  came  to  the  water- side.  The  pedestal 
was  rather  more  troublesome ;  owing  to  its  square  form,  it 
was  almost  buried  under  the  rubbish  ;  and  as  they  had  no 
tackle  whatever,  and  very,  little  wood,  it  retarded  the  work 
uute  or  two  days. 

Just  as  the  obelisk  vras  ready  (u  be  embarked,  the  follow- 
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4n^  accident  happened,  which  wau  entirely  owing  to  neglect, 
by  trusting  a  single  umnoeuvre  to  some  who  speak  more 
than  they  can  execute.  Mr.  Belzoni  left  the  care  to  others 
of  making  a  sort  of  temporary  pier  of  large  blocks  of  stones, 
while  he  examined  a  certain  passage  in  the  cataract  where 
the  boat  was  to  be  taken  up  empty,  and  launched  down 
when  loaded.  On  his  return,  the  pier  appeared  quite  strong 
enough  to  bear  at  least  forty  times  the  weight  it  had  to  sup- 
port; but,  altts!  when  the  obelisk  came  gradually  on  from 
the  sloping  bank,  and  all  the  weight  rested  on  it,  the  pier, 
with  the  obelisk,  and  some  of  the  men,  took  a  slow  move* 
ment,  and  sunk  into  the  river. 

Mr.  Belzoni  observed  that  the  stones  which  were  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  on  the  sloping  bank  had  been  only  laid 
on  the  surface  of  it,  so  that  naturally  the  weight  of  the 
obelisk  must  have  carried  it,  or  rather  pressed  down  into 
the  Nile.  The  obelisk  was  still  peeping  a  little  out  of  the 
water :  the  labourers  were  of  various  humours  ;  some  were 
sorry,  not  for  the  obelisk,  which  was  no  loss  to  them,  but 
for  the  loss  of  what  they  might  Lave  gained  in  future  ope- 
rations in  passing  it  down  the  cataract,  and  others  were 
laughing,  at  seeing  the  evident  disappointment  expressed 
on  many  countenances.  The  obelisk  is  one  single  piece  of 
granite  of  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth  at 
the  basis.  It  is  about  the  height  of  that  in  St.  George*s 
Fields,  but  of  a  stone  of  a  much  heavier  quality. 

Having  determined  to  take  the  obelisk  up,  he  ordered 
the  me.i  to  come  the  next  morning,  and  sent  to  Assouan- 
that  evening  to  fetch  some  ropes  if  possible,  'i'ho  tw<i 
next  days  were  employed  in  raising  the  obelisk. 

A  great  quantity  of  stones  were  now  brought  to  the  water- 
side. Several  men  entered  the  water,  and  raised  a  heap  of 
•tones  on  the  side  of  the  obelisk  opposite  the  shore,  to  forut 
a  solid  bed  for  the  levers  to  rest  upon.  The  levers  were 
then  placed  under  the  obelisk,  one  at  the  basis,  und  tlia 
oilier  near  the  leaning  point,  so  that  by  the  pressure  of  iho 
P.  \.  -27.  4  N 
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levers,  the  ubelisk  must  turn  r(»tiiul  upoii  its  axiii ;  (he  men 
cuuUi  not  i>ul  duwn  (he  lever  under  water  as  they  do  on 
shore,  bu*  by  seating  themselves  un  the  extremity  of  the 
levers,  the  i^ressure  uf  (heir  own  \yei<rht  produced  the  efr 
feet.  Two  ropes  wt.'re  passed  uuih'r  the  obelisk  :■  the  end 
which  wus  froin  under  it  was  fastened  to  some  darte-trees, 
which  happened  (o  he  un  the  huuk,  uii.d  to  the  ends  which 
came  fruui  ubuve  were  as  m-iuy  men  put  as  were  Mudicieiit. 
At  (he  bide  of  (he  levers  were  some  guud  divers,  who  were 
ready  (o  put  large  stones  under  the  obelisk  when  it  roL;^,  so 
that  it  might  nut  return  back  tu  its  lormer  situation.  When 
the  men  at  the  rope  began  tu  pull,  and  the  divers  to 
muiiiit  un  the  ex(remities  of  the  levers,  the  obelisk  rose 
ou  the  side  opposite  the  bank  ;  and  when  the  levers  were  to 
be  removed,  the  ubelisk  was  propped  by  stones  under  it. 
It  was  thus  risen  so  (ha(  its  own  weight  caused  it  to  move 
round  at  each  turn  till  it  came  quite  on  dr*'  ground,  which 
was  effected  in  less  iluui  two  days. 

Mr.  Belzoiii  contintted  his  operation,  and  put  the  obelisk 
OH  board,  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  palm-trees,  thrown  from 
across  (he  boat  tu  the  land  under  the  obeliak,  which  was 
no:v  turned  on  the  bridge,  and  entered  on  board  :  when  in 
the  cen(re  of  the  boat,  he  removed  the  trees  from  under  it; 
and  no  sooner  was  (his  done  than  they  set  off  with  the  ube- 
lisk fur  the  Marada,  to  have  it  ready  to  be  launched  duwa 
the  cataract  on  (lie  next  murning. 

Next  morning  all  was  ready  for  (he  dangerous  uj>era(iui) 
of  passing  the  ca(araci  with  (he  obelisk.  At  this  place  is 
the  greatest  fall,  or  rather  descen(,  of  water  in  the  cutaruct. 
When  the  inundation  is  half  high  in  the  Nile,  it  is  a  culitmn 
of  water  of  about  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  whicli  fulls 
n  an  angle  of  twenty  and  twenty-live  degrees  among  ruiks 
and  stunes,  which  project  ou(  in  vurious  direc(iuns.  The 
boat  was  brought  to  the  margin  of  the  cascade ;  a  stroi)^ 
rope,  or  ra(her  a  small  cable,  was  Attached  (i)  a  large  tree, 
the  end  of  which  was  passed  through  the  beams  of  the  boa', 
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80  as  to  he  siilackened  or  stopped  at  pleasure.  In  the  boat 
there  were  only  five  men  ;  uiul  on  the  rocks,  on  each  side  of 
the  cascade,  )i  number  uf  others  in  various  places,  with 
ropes  attached  to  the  boat,  so  as  to  put  it  either  on  one  Hide 
or  the  other,  u«f  it  required,  to  prevent  its  running  against 
the  stones ;  for  if  it  shouhl  be  touched  in  the  smallest  de- 
cree, with  such  a  weight  on  board,  and  in  such  a  rapid 
■tream,  tiie  boat  could  not  escape  being  dashed  to  pieces. 
The  cable,  which  was  borrowed  from  a  merchant-boat  in 
Assouan,  was  pretty  strong,  but  not  sufficient  to  stop  the 
boat  in  its  course,  in  case  it  should  be  in  danger  of  running 
against  a  rock.  It  was  only  sufllicient  to  check  its  course 
down  ;  nor  could  the  boat  have  been  stopped  in  such  a  situ- 
ation, for  in  that  case  the  water  would  run  over  the  boat, 
and  sink  it  instantly.  Under  these  circumstances,  all  de- 
pended on  the  dexterity  of  the  men  who  were  posted  in  va- 
rious parts  to  pull  or  slacken  according  as  necessity  required. 
Mr.  Belsoni  did  not  fail  to  use  all  the  persuasion  possible, 
and  promises  of  bakshis  to  the  wild  pe(»ple,  as  they  are 
culled,  but  who  on  this  occasion,  were  as  steady  as  so  many 
pilots.  The  Rris,  of  whom  he  had  hired  the  l)oat,  was  al« 
most  out  of  his  senses,  thinking  it  would  he  oeriainly  lost. 
The  poor  fellow  had  engaged  his  vessel  ituMeiy  because  it 
happened  that  his  trade  failed ;  an<l  he  was  in  Assouan  for 
some  time  without  hope  of  getting  a  cargo,  and  had  in- 
curred debts,  which  contined  him  tliere,  and  he  would  have 
been  glad  of  any  freight  to  get  out  ;  hut  when  he  saw  the 
danger  his  boat  was  in,  he  cried  like  a  child,  and  begged 
Mr.  Belznni  would  relinquish  his  object,  and  return  his 
boat  safe  to  him.  But  when  he  saw  the  vessel  on  the  point 
of  being  launched,  he  threw  uimself  with  his  face  to  the 
ground,  and  did  not  rise  till  all  was  out  of  danger.  Hav- 
ing seen  that  all  was  ready,  the  signal  to  slacken  the  cable 
was  given.  It  was  a  grand  sight.  The  boat  took  a  course 
which  may  be  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  twelve  snil«8  an  hour. 
Accordingly,  the  men  on  land  slackened  the  rope;  and  at 
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the  tlistunue  of  one  hundred  yards  the  boat  came  in  contact 
with  an  eddy,  which,  beating  against  a  rock,  returned  to- 
wards the  vefisel,  and  helped  much  to  stop  its  course.  The 
men  on  the  side  pulled  the  boat  out  of  tho  direction  of  that 
rock,  and.it  continued  its  course,  gradually  diminishing  its 
rate,  till  it  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cataract,  and  was  out 
of  danger.  The  labourers  altogether  seemed  pleased  at  the 
good  success  of  the  attempt,  even  independently  of  the  in- 
terest they  might  derive  from  it ;  and  it  is  not  very  often 
that  such  feelings  enter  into  the  bosoms  of  these  people. 
The  Reis  of  the  boat  had  joy  expressed  ia  his  countenance, 
as  may  easily  be  imagined,  and  they  arrived  safe  at  Assouan 
the  same  day  shortly  afterwards. 

Mr.  Belzoni  now  resolved  to  return  to  Europe,  and  hav. 
ing  put  all  things  in  readiness,  and  all  the  models  of  the 
tombs  being  ,embarked,  he  took  the  celebrated  sarcophagus 
out  of  the  tomb  and  put  it  in  a  strong  case.  The  valley  it 
had  to  pass  to  reach  the  Nile  is  rather  uneven  for  more  than 
two  miles,  and  one  mile  of  good  soft  sand  and  small  pebbles. 
He  had  it  conveyed  on  rollers  all  the  way,  and  safely  put 
on  board. 

It  was  on  the  S7th  of  January,  1819,  when  they  left 
these  truly  magnificent  ruins,  and  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the 
18th  of  February.  At  Cairo  they  only  stopped  a  few  days, 
and  continued  the  voyage  to  Rosetta;  there  they  landed 
the  various  pieces  of  antiquity,  the  obelisk,  the  sarcopha- 
gus, and  the  cover  of  another  sarcophagus.  It  had  been 
thrown  from  its  sarcophagus  when  it  was  forced  open,  and 
being  reversed  it  remained  buried  by  the  stonea,  and  unno- 
ticed by  any  visitor.  Mr.  Belzoni  cleared  oif  all  the  stones, 
and  on  examination  of  the  under  part,  found  that  it  was  a 
fine  figure,  larger  than  life,  in  alto  relievo,  and,  except  the 
foot,  all  the  rest  was  quite  perfect.  Having  re.emburked 
uil  these  articles  again  on  board  of  a  djerm,  they  came  to 
Altixandria  with  a  firm  intention  to  set  oil'  with  the  firitt  op- 
'tui'tuuity. 
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Having  however,  frum  circumstances,  tu  rcniuin  lunger 
(liun  he  expected,  he  resolved  tu  tuke  a  journey  tu  the  Oasii 
ofAromun.  lie  left  Rosetta  on  the  20th,  and  arrived  at 
Uenisouef  on  the  20th  of  April,  1819.  He  took  a  Sicilian 
servant,  whom  he  hired  in  Alexandria,  as  his  Irish  lad  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  England  from  Jeru- 
salem with  Mr.  Legh.  He  took,  also,  a  Moorish  Hadge, 
who  was  on  his  return  from  Mecca,  and  begged  tu  be  taken 
on  board  at  Gene.  As  he  was  a  Hadge  or  pilgrim,  his  com- 
pany would  be  of  some  service  ;  and  he  proved  very  useful. 
At  Benisouef  they  procured  some  donkeys  to  it^ke  them  and 
a  little  provision  as  far  as  the  lake  Moeris. 

On  the  29lh  uf  April  they  set  oflT,  and  directed  their 
course  through  a  vast  plain  of  cultivated  land,  of  corn  and 
other  products  of  the  country.  This  plain  is  all  under  wa- 
ter at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  excepting  the  scattered 
villages,  which  ataud  elevated,  and  appear  like  so  many 
islands  during  that  time.  About  fifteen  miles  from  the  Nile, 
the  chain  of  mountains  on  the  west  are  but  low.  Ttiey 
open  and  form  a  valley  into  the  Faioum ;  and  it  was  at  this 
entrance  that  they  arrived  on  the  first  night  of  their  journey. 
The  Bahr  Yousef  passes  into  the  centre  of  this  valley,  and 
enters.  Id  various  serpentine  directions,  into  the  Faioum. 
They  took  their  station  under  some  date  trees  near  the 
water,  about  two  miles  from  the  first  pyramiti.  Here,  after 
a  slight  repast,  they  went  to  sleep  on  their  usuul  bed,  a 
mattress,  thin  enough  to  serve  as  a  saddle  when  fuldid  u|i, 
but,  when  laid  on  a  mat  or  on  the  ground,  aflurdiug  us  good 
a  bed  as  any  traveller  ought  to  expect.  The  Sicilian  ser- 
vant, the  Moorish  Hadge,  and  the  donkey-drivers,  kept 
watoh  in  their  turn  ;  and  it  was  arranged  so,  that  this  sys- 
tem should  be  observed  during  the  whole  of  their  journey. 

On  the  SOth,  they  set  ofi^  before  sunrise,  and  soon  arrives 
atthefirsi  pyriunid.  It  is  composed  of  sun-burnt  bricks, 
and  stands  on  a  high  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the 
noithcru  side  ut  Vac  vulli,y      Its  basis  is  covered  round  with 
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sand  and  stones,  nut  of  which  it  rises  siKty  feet,  but  ita 
original  height  must  have  been  above  seventy,  as  the  top 
has  been  thrown  down.  The  basis  above  the  sand  is  eighty 
feet.  Mr.  Beizoni  ascended  the  pyramid,  and  from  the  top 
could  see,thiMvhoh>  va  ley,  and  the  entrance  into  the  Fuioum. 
On  the  uest,  at  only  two  hours*  walk  distance,  was  another 
pyramid^  situated  on  a  lower  ground  ;  consequently  it  ap- 
peared less  high.  Further  to  the  west,  was  Medinet  El 
Faioum,  which  stands  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  Arsiooe,  and 
has  a  respectable  appearancH  at  n  distance. 

They  set  off  for  the  tL'nipl«>,  named  Cassor  el  Haron, 
about  three  miles  from  a  lake,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  ruins  of  a  town,  of  which  there  is  a  track  of  the  wall  to 
be  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  several  houses  and  other 
small  temples.  There  are  fragments  of  columns,  and  blocksof 
•tone  of  a  middling  siie.  The  temple  is  in  good  preservation, 
excepting  in  the  upper  part :  it  is  of  a  singular  construction, 
and  diifers  somewhat  from  the  Egyptian.  There  are  no 
hieroglyphics  either  inside  or  out,  and  only  two  Hgures  on 
the  wall  on  the  western  side  of  the  upper  apartments,  one  of 
which  he  took  lor  Osiris,  and  the  other  lor  Jupiter  A mn)on. 
In  the  front  of  this  temple  there  is  a  semicircular  pilaster  at 
each  side  of  the  door,  un<l  two  pilasters  attached  to  the  wtill; 
but  the  exterior  workmanship  is  evidently  of  a  later  dad; 
than  the  temple.  Part  of  the  town  is  coveretl  with  smul. 
On  the  east  side  of  it  there  is  sonietliinij  like  a  synteway,  in 
un  octangular  form,  and  ut  a  little  'Mstaiico  there  is  a  (jrcek 
chapel,  elevated  on  a  plationii,   witli  cellars  niuier  it. 

After  having  taken  a  proper  view  of  the  temple  un<l  of  the 
town,  they  wentio  see  the  .'^mal!  Greek  ehnpel,  accomptiuled 
by  the  tw(»  boatiDcn  ;  and  as  there  was  no  appearance  of  any 
danger,  Mr.  Belzoni  left  his  gun  and  pistols  in  the  temple, 
but  Imd  nearly  sutTered  for  his  temerity  ;  for  just  as  he  was 
mounting  the  few  steps  that  lead  to  the  platform  of  the  small 
chapel,  a  large  h  ena.  rushed  from  the  apartments  beneath 
the  chapel.     Th.-  unimul  stopped  tliret;  or  four  yards  from 
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bun,  and  then  turned  round  us  it'  du(ermiiied  to  attack  him ; 
but  it  appeared  on  second  thoujj^hts  to  have  relinquished  its 
intent,  and  after  having  shown  its  pretty  teeth,  gafe  a  hi- 
deous roar,  and  set  off  galloping  as  fast  as  it  could. 

On  the  morning  of  May  6,  they  took  the  road  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lake,  and  saw  the  site  of  a  town  named  El  Ha- 
roan,  of  which  uulhing  now  remains  but  scattered  pieces  of 
brick  and  part  of  a  bath.     This  place  is  situated  full  forty 
feet  above  the  lake,  and  the  ground  all  round  was  covered 
with  bmall  shells  such  as  cockles,   small  oonchilles,    and 
others  not  unlike  periwinkles.    The*  returned  afterwards  on 
the  east  on  the  same  day,  and  passed  several  ancient  vil- 
lages, built  of  sun-burnt  bricks.     At  a  place  named  Terza, 
Mr.  Belzoni  observed  %«veral  bk)cks  of  white  sto:ie  and  red 
granite,  which  evidently  must  have  been  taken  from  edifices 
of  greater  magnitude  than  what  had  ever  stood  there.     lie 
could  not  see  the  smallest  appearance  of  an  edifice,  either 
on  the  ground,  or  any  appearance  from  under  it ;  but  he 
observed  all  through  that  part  of  the  country  a  great  num- 
ber of  stones  and  columns  of  beautiful  colours,  of   white 
marble  and  of  granite.    These  pieces  were  scattered  about 
for  the  space  of  several  miles,  some  on  the  road,  and  some 
in  the  houses  of  the  Arabs,  and  others  put  to  various  uses  in 
the  erection  of  huts,  &c. 

They  continued  their  journey  in  a  direction  parallel 
with  the  lake,  through  several  villages,  woods  of  palm  and 
other  fruit  trees,  and  well  cultivated  lands,  and  at  sunset 
arrived  at  Fedmin  el  Kunois,  which  means  the  Place  of 
Churches  :  it  stand  on  a  high  mound  of  earth  and  rubbish, 
and  has  evidently  been  rebuilt  on  other  ruinb.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  small  canul  I'roiii  the  Bahr  Yousef.  One 
side  of  the  town  is  inhabited  by  Christian  Copts,  and  the 
other  by  Mahomedans  ;  and  ihoui^h  the  two  religions  offi- 
ciated almost  in  sight  of  each  other,  they  never  interfered 
in  each  other's  rights.  The  poor  Copts  were  destitute  of  the 
principal  mcuns  of  educatioe  their  children ;  and  the  on^** 
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reference  they  nad  tu  the  ritns  of  (he  Chrisiian  r<>)i^-ion  wail 
an  old  book  of  manuscripts,  copied  from  tlic  Bihie ;  but  even 
this  was  kept  ns  the  only  relic  (hey  had.  Mr.  Belzoni  save 
if  he  hnd  possessed  an  Arabic  Bible  or  Testament  he  might 
have  become  a  great  man  amon:;  theui,  and  states  his  won- 
der that  the  Misisionaries  of  the  Bible  Society,  who  had 
lately  visited  Egypt,  omitted  this  place,  being  a  noted 
Christian  town. 

A  young  man  of  the  name  of  Burckhardt,  cousin  to  the 
celebrated  traveller  of  that  name,  went,  unprotected,  into 
Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  Bibles,  and  was  in 
consequence  persecuted  and  obliged  to  ily  in  great  haste. 
He  went  into  Syria,  but  with  over  fatigue,  or  perhaps  from 
the  effects  of  (he  climate,  he  was  unable  to  proceed  higher 
than  Aleppo,  where  he  died. 

The  tradition  of  the  town  of  Fedmin  el  Kunois  is,  that  in 
ancient  times  there  were  on  that  spot  three  hundred  churchefi 
which  were  allowed  to  fall  in  ruins  by  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  and  that  when  the  Mahoruedans  succeeded  tu 
the  country,  they  built  the  present  town  on  these  very  three 
hundred  churches ;  for  which  reason  the  town  is  named 
Fedmin  of  the  churches.  The  story  is  somewhat  strange 
and  may  afford  grounds  for  a  modern  traveller  to  place  the 
Egyptian  Labyrinth  in  this  spot;  for,  by  conceiving  that  the 
three  hundred  churches  were  the  three  hundred  cellars  of 
the  Labyrinth,  as  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  or  by  supposing 
that  the  father  of  history  meant  to  say  three  hundred  instead 
of  three  thousand,  the  above  churches  could  have  been  no- 
thing less  than  the  old  Egyptian  Labyrinth  itself.  All  this 
might  pass  off  well  enough  among  the  wanderers ;  but,  un^ 
fortunately,  there  is  proof  tu  the  contrary,  which  will  do 
away  with  any  such  supposition.  The  above  branch  of 
(he  B.ilir  Youscf  passes  through  the  town,  cut  not  above  two 
ten(uries  ago  ;  and  none  of  the  said  churches  appeared  in 
the  progress  of  th?.  lixcuvation  through  the  town,  which 
must  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  built  on  the  aaid  three 
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hundred  ohurchen.  However,  noiwithotanding  the  little 
prohability  there  ia  of  (he  Lahyruith  being  in  this  place,  it 
must  have  been  at  no  great  dintance  frona  tlie  lake,  as  the 
great  quantity  of  materials  which  is  scattered  about  the  coun- 
try  has  evidently  belonged  to  some  extensive  and  splendid 
building. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  they  went  to  spe  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Arsinoe.  It  had  been  a  very  large  city  ;  but 
nothini^  of  it  remained,  except  high  mounds  of  rubbish. 
The  chief  materials  appear  to  have  been  burnt  bricks.  There 
are  many  stone  edifices,  and  a  great  quantity  of  wrought 
granite.  In  the  present  town  of  Medinet  were  several  frag- 
ments of  granite  columns,  and  other  pieces  of  sculpture,  of 
a  mopt  magnificent  taste. 

Having  seen  all  he  wished  in  this  place,  Mr.  Belzoni 
went  to  see  Hussuff  Bey,  who  had  returned  from  Cairo. 
He  was  a  native  of  Circassia,  and  bought  at  the  usual  mar- 
ket as  a  common  slave,  by  the  Bashaw  of  Egypt,  who,  af- 
ter many  years*  servitude,  made  him  Bey,  or  governor,  of 
the  finest  province  of  that  country.  He  was  uncommonly 
civil,  and  eager  to  know  any  thing  with  which  he  was  un- 
acquainted ;  but,  on  application  for  a  Bedoween  guide  to 
conduct  them  through  the  desert,  he  said  that  the  Bedo- 
weens  were  all  encamped  in  that  part  of  the  province  which 
was  subject  to  Khalil  Bey  at  Benisouef. 

It  was  quite  night  before  they  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile ;  and,  as  no  business  could  be  done  that  evening,  Mr. 
Belzoni  caused  his  saddle  to  be  prepared  for  his  bed,  and  went 
to  sleep.  I  do  not  know,  says  he,  to  what  cause  it  is  to  be 
attributed,  but  I  certainly  slept  more  soundly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  or  on  the  sands  of  the  desert,  than  I  ever  did 
in  uiiy  other  place,  and  particularly  under  a  roof. 

Mr.  Belzoni  went  to  the  coifee-liouse  in  the  bagar  of  the 

town,  the  only  place  of  amusement.     These  places  nro  only 

frequented  by  the  Turkish  soldiers,    for  though  a  cup  of 

coffee  is  only  five  paras,  little  more  than  a  halfpenny,  yet  it 
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in  more  than  an  Arab  can  aflfunl  to  pay,  as  his  general  pay 
for  his  day's  labour  is  only  twenty  paras,  three-pence,  so 
that  it  is  very  seldom  an  Arab  is  to  be  seen  in  these  spend- 
thrift places.  It  is  somewhat  singular  to  observe,  that 
while  these  soldiers  are  drinking  their  coffee,  they  ossume 
the  same  airs  and  consequence  as  their  Beys.  A  becnbushe, 
who  is  only  in  rank  with  a  serj<;ant,  issues  to  the  corpoial 
the  order  he  received  from  the  Cacheff,  in  the  same  tone  as 
it  waM  delivered  to  him  ;  the  corporal  dues  so  to  the  soldier, 
who  occasionally  passes  it  to  an  Arab  in  the  same  manner. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  May,  Mr.  Belzoni  was  taken 
to  see  the  seat  of  an  old  town  a  short  distance  in  the  south. 
As  he  thought  he  might  sea  some  inscription  on  the  wall, 
IMr.  Belzoni  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  telescope,  which, 
when  opened,  was  not  more  than  two  feet  long.  Having 
put  it  in  a  direction  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  all  the  peo- 
ple that  were  there  retired  in  great  precipitation,  and  the 
others  near  were  on  the  point  of  doing  the  same.  An  old 
man  stared  at  the  telescope,  and  wished  to  know  what  ha 
was  about.  He  thought  it  beat  to  please  the  old  man  by 
letting  him  have  a  peep.  He  was  shy  at  first,  but  be  took 
it;  and,  after  a  long  examination,  put  it  to  his  eyes.  At 
last  he  caught  the  focus  of  the  glasses,  and  was  much  asto- 
nished that  the  stones  of  the  wall  should  come  so  near  to 
him. 

They  entered  through  a  house  into  the  interior  of  a  temple; 
but  there  was  nothing  but  the  inner  part  of  a  wall,  which 
must  have  been  the  sanctuary.  All  was  apparently  the  vast 
ruins  of  a  great  edifice,  covered  with  mud  cottages  which 
formed  the  village,  and  the  standing  part  of  a  temple  built 
by  later  nations ;  the  materials  of  the  former  temple  having 
been  employed  to  erect  the  latter,  but  the  stone  bad  been 
diminished  in  size. 

By  this  tim9  the  principal  people  of  the  village  haii  arrived. 
Thu  telescope  was  what  drew  their  attention  at  present,  and 
it  was  handed  from  one  to  another;  but  unfortunately,  afW 
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th«  firit,  no  one  could  see  any  things ;  lie  protested  thnt  n 
branch  of  a  dnte-tree,  which  was  at  some  distance,  onnie 
80  close  (u  him  that  it  touched  his  nose.  All  the  rest  were 
williuc^  (o  see  this  wonder,  but  he  unwarHy  hud  put  the  teles* 
cope  off  its  focus,  consequently  the  others  could  not  kpi>. 
When  put  right  again,  the  first  that  could  see  exclaimed, 
that  he  was  close  to  the  tree.  Ilis  pleasure  of  si^^lii  did  not 
last  long,  for  no  sooner  did  he  say  that  he  saw  somethiiiji;, 
thiin  the  glass  was  taken  from  him,  and  put  out  of  its  focus 
again.  This  created  sport  for  more  than  two  hours,  and 
Mr.  Bclzoni  then  received  his  telescope  back  again  without 
injury.  They  were  so  pleased  with  it  and  with  their  know- 
ledge of  it,  that  Mr.  Bclzoni  proposed  to  take  a  tour  round 
the  villiige  on  the  outside  of  it,  and  they  all  agreed  to  ac- 
company him.  They  set  out  with  at  least  half  the  people.  Mr. 
Belzoni  inquired  from  some  of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  dis- 
posed to  tell  any  thing,  if  there  were  any  places  under  !;^rouiid 
any  where  :  they  seemed  surprised  how  he  should  know  of 
any  places  of  the  kind,  and  told  him  that  there  were  mnny 
round  the  village.  On  going  towards  them,  he  perceived 
several  tombs  cut  out  of  the  rock.  On  entering  he  found 
three  or  four  chambers,  in  each  of  which  wre  several  sarco- 
phagi of  burnt  clay  with  the  mummies  insiuc,  their  folding 
not  so  rich  or  so  fine,  the  linen  of  a  coarse  sort,  and  (he 
corpses  without  asphaltum,  consequently  not  so  well  pio- 
served.  They  are  in  great  quantity  in  each  tomb.  Many 
of  the  sarcophagi  are  still  in  good  preservation,  but  he 
could  not  take  any  away,  as  it  would  have  been  too  great  a 
burthen  for  a  camel.  After  a  long  tour  over  these  tombs, 
they  returned. 

Mr.  Belzoni  inquired  if  any  of  them  had  any  articles  to 
dispose  of,  and  told  them  that  he  would  give  them  money 
in  return  :  nothing  was  brought  to  him  of  any  consequence, 
only  a  broken  Grecian  vase  of  bronze,  about  eight  inches 
high,  of  a  very  curious  shape  ;  and  a  small  cherub  of  Greek 
work,  not  mote  than  throe  inches  liigh. 
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ing  Mr.  Belzoni  was  taken  on  one  side  by  the  Cady;*  Nrlio 
was  uncomraonly  polite  to  him  all  tliis  time,  for  which  atleii' 
iwn  he  could  not  account :  he  told  hinn  in  a  few  words,  that 
himself,  the  Sheik  Salem,  and  his  father,  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  offer  him  to  remain  there  with  them,  that  he  should 
become  a  Mahomedau,  and  that  a  great  feast  would  be  made 
on  his  account  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  that  ceremony ; 
that  he  should  partake  of  part  uf  their  lands,  and  if  hi.  knew 
how  to  introduce  some  new  produce,  it  would  be  all  to  his 
own  advantage  ;  and  lastly,  that  he  might  choose  four  wives 
from  among  their  own  daughters,  and  that  he  should  be 
happy  there  without  going  about  so  much  after  stones.  He 
had  not  a  little  difliculty  to  get  himself  out  of  this  scrape. 
He  left  the  Cady,  giving  him  hopes  tliat  he  would  return 
soon,  and  then,  periiaps,  his  mind  might  be  more  inclined 
to  stop  there  and  murry  ;  but,  for  the  present,  he  could  not 
leave  all  the  rest  of  his  affairs  at  Cairo  unsettled.  His  Si- 
cdian  servant  was  a. tacked  also  at  tlie  s<anie  time,  but  he  got 
off  in  a  more  speedy  way  ;  he  promised  then),  that  as  soon 
as  he  had  accompanied  his  employers  to  Cairo,  he  would 
return  imnibJiately,  and  stay  there  with  them  all  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

A  feast  of  rice  eating  was  kept  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  a  man  related  to  Sheik  Ibrahim,  the  landlord  of  the  house 
where  he  was,  and  who  was  taken  to  be  buried  just  before. 
No  sooner  was  the  eating  ended,  than  the  most  tremendous 
noise  issued  from  the  outer  doors;  it  was  (he  widow  of  the 
deceased,  who  relunud  home,  accompanied  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  matrons  of  the  village,  all  in  great  uproar. 

On  the  next  day  the  widow  who  had  buried  her  husband 
came  and  seated  herself  near  Mr.  Belzoni,  sobbing,  as  he 
supposed,  for  the  loss  of  her  husband.  The  Sicilian  servant 
tried  to  persuade  her  to  hear  her  loss  patiently  ;  but  she  con- 
tinued sobbing:  at  last  she  said,  that  nunc  but  Mr.  Belzoni 
could  restore  her  to  happiness,  and  thnt  she  hoped  that  he 
would  not  rilnsi  Iter  the   i.ivour.     At  last  he  asked  what 
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•he  wanted.  She  said,  that  she  saw  him  writing  magic, 
and  begged  he  would  write  two  pieces  of  paper — one  to  get 
another  husband,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  other  to  make 
use  of  for  the  same  purpose  if  he  should  die.  He  endea- 
voured to  persuade  her  that  he  was  not  in  possession  of  ma- 
gic ;  but  she  would  not  be  convinced,  and  went  away  much 
displeased. 

After  various  adventures,  on  the  15th  of  June  the  whole 
party  returned  to  Benisouef,  where  they  embarked  for  Cairo ; 
from  thence  they  proceeded  to  Alexandria ;  and  Mr.  Bel- 
Eoni  having  arranged  all  his  affairs  in  Ei^ypt,  in  the  middle 
of  September,  1819,  he  embarked  for  Europe. 

The  head  of  Memnon,  the  sphynxes  and  other  antiquities 
were  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  placed  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. There  they  are  open  for  the  public  inspection,  and 
the  reader  is  reconiinended  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  place,  to 
which  every  person  who  is  decently  dressed  is  admitted 
every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  except  on  holydays 
or  other  particular  days.  There  they  will  be  led  to  appre- 
ciate in  some  degree  the  valaable  and  arduous  services  of 
Hr.  Belsoni. 
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The  voyage  of  Captain  Ross,  althougli  now  introduced 
into  this  work,  took  plaoR  prior  to  those  of  Captains  Parry 
and  Franklin.  The  cause  of  this  arrpn^csment  is,  that  the 
voyage  of , Captain  Ross  was  not  marked  by  such  interesting 
incidents  as  those  of  the  former.  There  is  however  muf^b  to 
be  noticed  even  in  this  voyage,  and  such  circumstances  will 
forirj  the  history  now  to  be  given,  which  consequently  will 
be  comprised  in  a  few  pages. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  1817,  Captain  Ross  received 
a  letter  from  Sir  George  Hope,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  informing  him  that  two  ships  were  to  be  sent 
out  to  ascertain  the  existence  or  non-exi»tei)ce  of  a  north- 
west passage,  and  desiring  him  to  say  whether  he  should 
wish  to  undertake  it ;  at  the  same  time  informing  htm,  that 
he  would  be  accompanied  by  a  man  of  science,  and  by  Green- 
land pilots  accustomed  to  navigate  those  aeas.  To  this  he 
returned  for  answer,  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  undertak- 
ing the  service,  particularly  with  the  promised  assistance. 
On  the  16th  he  received  orders  from  Sir  George  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  from  Lock  Ryan  to  Greenock,  in  the 
Driver  (which  ship  he  then,  commanded,)  aiid  when  super- 
seded he  was  to  proceed  to  London. 

Having  arrived  in  London  on  the  30(h  of  December,  and 
receiving  directiuni^,    he  visi(e<l  the  ships,  and  chose  the 
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Isabella,  as  being  the  most  proper  ship  for  the  senior  oifi- 
cer ;  he  was  afterwards  employed  in  planning  the  aooom- 
modations,  and  directing  the  various  alterations  which  were 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  ships  and  comfort  of  the 
ci'tiws,  as  well  as  in  obtaining  information  from  the  diflferent 
masters  of  the  Greenland  ships,  and  other  persons  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  navigate  the  icy  seas*  He  was  furnished 
with  the  following  official  instructions. 

By  the  Commigsioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brttatn 
and  Ireland,  Sfc.  iffc. 

HIS  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  having  signi- 
fied his  pleasure  to  Viscount  Melville,  that  an  attempt 
sliuuld  be  made  to  discover  a  Northern  passage,  by  sea, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  We  have,  in  con8e> 
quence  thereof,  caused  four  ships  or  vessels  to  be  fitted  out 
and  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  two  of  which,  the  Isa- 
bella and  the  Alexander,  are  intended  to  proceed  together 
by  the  north-westward  through  Davis  Strait ;  and  two, 
the  Dorothea  and  Trent,  in  a  direction  as  due  north  as  may 
be  found  practicable  through  the  Spitsbergen  seas. 

And  whereas  we  have  thought  fit  to  intrust  you  with  the 
command  and  direction  of  the  former  expedition,  and  have 
directed  Lieutenant  Parry,  who  has  been  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Alexander,  to  follow  your  orders  for  his  further 
proceedings;  you  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  sea,  with  all  convenient  despatch,  in  the  Isabella, 
and,  taking  under  your  orders  the  Alexander  above  men- 
tioned, make  the  best  of  your  way  into  Davis*  Strait,  through 
which  you  will  endeavour  to  pass  to  the  northward,  without 
stopping  on  either  of  its  coasts,  unless  you  shall  find  it  ab- 
solutely necessary.  In  this  passage  you  may  expect  to  meet 
with  frequent  obstructions  from  fields  and  islands  of  ice ;  to 
get  clear  of  which,  and  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  ships  and 
|>eopIe  committed  to  your  charge,  will  require  from  you, 
and  all  who  are  under  your  orders,  the  greatest  precaution 
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and  Tig^Iande.  And,  as  the  navigation  among  ice  may  b« 
eoBflMered  M'  an  art  to  be  acquired  only  by  practice,  we 
hare  directed  tbat  there  be  appointed  to  each  of  the  vNipsun- 
der  your  orders^  a  master  and  a  mate  of  whale* fis4mi^  ves- 
sels, weli  experienced  tnfhose  seas,  from  vrlvuseiiuowledge 
and  skill  jovl  may  derive  mnteriiil  assistanee. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  enrly  part  of  the  season, 
when  you  may  be  expected  to  arrive  in  Davis*  Strail,  the 
ice  niay  be  found  to  stretch  across  from  land  to  land  ;  but  as 
iee  is  know^n  to  vary  in  its  pusitiun  I'rom  year  to  yeiw,  and, 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  in  those  places 
where  not  fast  by  the  grouml,  is  almost  constantly  in  mo- 
tion by  winds,  tides,  and  curri'ius  ;  i(^  on  your  arrival, 
it  should  appear  to  present  a  compact  barrier,  you  will, 
of  course,  be  prepared  to  a  ail  yourself  of  the  first  open- 
ing which  may  be  discovered,  to  pass  to  the  northward. 
As,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  uncertainty  with  re<;ard 
to  the  movements' of  the  ice^  arnd  with  the  very  imperfect 
knowiedg»  we  have  of  this<  strait^  and  still  more  so  of  the 
sea  beyond' it,  no  specific  instructions  can  be  ^piven  for  your 
guidance,  the  ti4ne  and  man«ier  of  proceeding  to  fulAl  the 
ulterior  object  of  your  destination,  in  places  where  impedi- 
ments may  occur,,  must  be  left  entirely  to  y^iur  discretian  ; 
in  tlie  exercise  of  which  we  rely  on  your  '£evi\  and  skill  in 
your  profession  lor  the  accomplishment,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  accomphshed,  of  the  service  on  which  you  are  employed  ; 
not  doubting  that  every  exertion  will  be  made  on  your  part, 
and  on  that  of  your  officers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  no  pre- 
caution will  be  omitted,  that  prudence  may  dictate,  to  avoid 
accidents  on  an  enterprise  of  so  arduous  a  nature  as  that  of 
conducting  ships  in  safety  throui^li  6elds  of  ice  in  unknown 
seas.  It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  suggest,  as  a  ge- 
neral observation,  that  a  passage  through  fields  of  ice  is 
most  likely  to  be  found  where  the  sea  is  deepest  and  least 
connrcted  with  land  ;  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
ice  is  found  to  be  more  abundant  near  the  shores  of  the  con- 
tinent niiil  ixl  iiuls,  ill  narrow  straits,  and  deep  bays.     And 
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it  may  alio  be  expected,  ihat  the  sea  will  be  most  clear  of 
ice  where  the  currents  are  strongest,  as  the  stream  of  a  ri- 
ver will  contitiue  open  lont^  after  the  sides  are  frozen  up. 

From  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
it  would  appear  that  a  current  of  Home  fuico  runn  from  the 
northward  towards  the  upper  part  of  Daviti*  Strait,  during 
the  summer  season,  n:id,  ]>erh»ps^  for  some  part  of  the  win- 
ter also,  bringin:^  with  it  fields  of  ice  in  the  spring,  and  ice- 
bergs in  the  summer. 

This  current,  if  it  he  considerable,  can  scarcely  be  alto- 
gether supplied  by  streams  from  the  Itind,  or  the  melting  of 
ice ;  there  would,  therefore,  seem  reason  to  suppose,  that 
it  may  be  derived  from  an  open  sea  ;  in  which  case,  Baffin  s 
Bay  cannot  be  bounded  by  land,  as  our  charts  generally  re- 
present it,  but  must  communicate  with  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

In  passing  up  the  Strait,  if  such  a  current  should  be  dis- 
covered, it  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  you,  iti 
pointing  out  that  part  of  tlie  Strait  which  is  lik( ly  to  be  the 
least  incumbered  with  ice,  as  well  as  leading  you  direct  to 
the  opening  by  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  pass  from  the 
Arctic  Sea  into  Davis*  Strait. 

In  tracing  this  current,  you  will  soon  discover  whether 
it  takes  its  origin  in  the  north-east  or  north-west  quarter: 
if  in  the  former,  you  will,  of  course,  abandon  all  pursuit  of 
it  further  ;  but  if  it  should  come  from  tho  north-west  or 
west,  it  will  prove  the  best  guide  you  can  follow,  to  lead 
you  to  the  discovery  of  w^iich  you  are  in  search. 

The  strength  and  direction  of  the  current  should  be  tried 
once  in  tweuty-four  hours ;  or  oftener,  if  any  material 
ohange  is  observed  to  take  place ;  and  it  will  be  most  «d- 
viseable  to  take  its  temperature  at  the  surface  frequently,  as 
you  proceed,  to  compare  it  with  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face, where  there  '.s  no  current. 

If  the  reports  of  several  intelligent  masters  of  whaling  ves- 
sels may  be  relied  on,  that  part  of  the  sea  to  the  northward 
of  Davis*  Strait,  which  is  marked  on  the  charts  as  Bafl|n*i 
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Bay,  (that  is  to  say,  from  the  72d  degree  of  northern  lati- 
tude, to  the  77th,  where  Baffin  is  supposed  to  have  seen  tha 
land,)  is  generally  free  from  field- ice,  which,  from  its  ex- 
tent of  surface,  offers  the  greatest  impediment  to  naviga- 
tion. Should  you  find  this  aetuaPy  to  be  the  case,  it  may 
be  adviseable  to  stand  well  to  the  northward,  before  you 
edge  away  to  the  westward,  in  order  to  get  a  good  ofling, 
in  rounding  the  north-east  ooint  of  the  conlinent  of  Ame- 
rica ;  whose  latitude  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  which, 
if  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  from  what  is  known  from 
the  northern  coast  of  that  continent,  may  perhaps  be  found 
iu  or  about  the  72d  degree  of  latitude. 

In  the  event  of  your  being  able  to  succeed  in  rounding 
this  point,  and  finding  the  sea  open,  you  are  carefully  to 
avoid  coming  near  the  coast,  where  you  would  be  most 
likely  to  bb  impeded  by  fixed  or  flouting  ice  ;  but  keeping 
nvell  to  the  northward,  and  in  deep  water,  make  the  best  of 
your  way  to  Behring*s  Strait,  through  which  you  are  to  cd- 
deavour  to  pass  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  iu  the  event 
of  your  succeeding  to  pass  this  Strait,  you  are  then  to  make 
the  best  of  your  way  to  Kamischatka,  if  you  think  you  can 
do  so  without  risk  of  being  shut  up  by  the  ice  on  that  coast, 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  to  the  Russian  Governor, 
duplicates  of  all  the  journals  and  other  documents  which 
the  passage  may  have  supplied,  with  a  request,  that  they 
may  be  forwarded  overland  to  St.  Petcrsburgh,  to  be  con- 
veyed from  thence  to  London  ;  and  from  this,  you  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  New  Albion,  or  such 
other  place  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  you  may  think  proper, 
to  refit  and  refresh  your  crews  ;  and  if,  during  your  stay 
at  such  place,  a  safe  opportunity  should  occur  of  sending 
these  papers  to  England,  you  shouhl  send  duplicates  by 
that  conveyance. 

If  the  circumstances  of  your  passage  shou!c<  be  such  as 
to  encourage  your  attempting  to  return  by  the  same  course, 
you  may  winter  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  New  Albion,  or 
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any  other  proper  pinne;  and  early  in  next  springy,  may  pro« 
ceet)  direct  for  Behring*8  Strait,  and  use  your  endeavours 
to  repass  the  same  ;  and  should  you  succeed  in  this  attempt, 
you  are  to  proceed,  if  possible,  to  the  eastward,  keeping  in 
sight  and  approacliin|r  the  coast  of  America,  whenever  the 
position  of  the  ice  will  permit  you  so  to  do,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
ff  some  of  the  most  remarkable  headlands  or  inlets  that  may 
)ccur;  taking  every  possible  prec  ution,  however,  against 
>eing  beset  by  the  ice,  and  thus  compelled  to  winter  on  that 
coast. 

Before,  however,  you  determine  on  returninr^  by  the  same 
way,  you  will  maturely  coitsider  and  weigh  the  prudence  of 
making  such  an  attempt.  If  your  original  passage  should 
be  made  with  facility,  and  you  see  reason  to  believe  that 
your  success  was  not  owing  to  circumstances  merely  acci- 
dental, or  temporary,  and  that  there  is  a  probability  that 
you  may  be  able  also  to  accomplish  the  passage  back,  it 
would  be  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  that  you  should 
endeavour  to  make  it :  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shall 
have  been  attended  with  circumstances  of  danger  or  diffi* 
culty,  so  great  as  to  persuade  you  that  the  attempt  to  re 
turn  would  risk  the  safety  of  the  ships,  and  the  lives  of  the 
crews,  you,  in  this  cise,  are  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  re- 
turning by  the  northern  passage,  and  are  to  make  the  best  of 
your  way  home-ward,  by  Cape  Horn. 

Previous  to  your  leaving  England,  or  at  any  rate  before 

your  departure  from  Shetland,  you  are  to  fix  with  Captain 

Buchan,  to  whom  th^e  other  expedition  is  intrusted,  upon  a 

rendezvous  in  the  Pacific ;  and  if  you  should  be  joined  by 

the  Dorothea  and  Trent,  or  either  of  them,  you  are  to  take 

them  under  your  command  ;    :tnd,   hoving   detached    one 

■hip,  with  a  copy  of  all  your  papers,  and  a  complete  set  of 

despatches  reporting  your  proceedings,  to  England,  by  the 

route  of  Cape  Hor;'.,  you  are  to  proceed  with  the  other  ships 

to  repass  Behr'ng's  Strnit,  as  above  directed,  if  you  shoyiKl 
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have  (Ictcrminntl  on  that  course  ;  but  if  you  shoMld  have  re- 
Kulved  to  return  by  the  South,  you  are  to  take  care  to  in> 
terohange  with  Captain  Buchan  copies  of  your  respective 
Journals  and  despatches ;  or,  if  you  do  not  meet  Captain 
Buchaiii  or  his  8hi|>«i,  you  are  to  deposit  copies  of  your  own 
papers  on  board  the  Alexander,  in  order  to  ensure,  as  farai 
possible,  the  arrival  of  these  important  documents  in  Eng- 
land,  by  thus  multiplying  the  modes  of  conveyance. 

If,  however,  it  should  so  happen,  that  from  obstruction 
of  ice,  or  any  other  circumstance,  your  progress  to  the 
westward  should  prove  too  slow  to  admit  of  your  apjironeh 
to  Behring's  Strait,  before  the  present  season  shall  be  too 
fiir  advanced,  to  make  it  safe  to  attempt  that  passage ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  your  progress  should  be  too  considerable 
to  the  westward,  to  ensure  your  return  the  same  season  by 
the  way  of  Davis*  Strait;  you  are,  in  that  case,  to  edge 
down  to  the  northern  coast  of  America,  and  endeavour  to 
find  out  some  secure  bay,  in  which  the  ships  may  be  laid 
up  for  the  winter;  taking  such  measures  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  peo,)le  committed  to  your  charge,  as  the  ma* 
terials  with  which  you  are  supplied  for  housiug-in  the  ships, 
or  hutting  the  men  on  shore,  may  enable  you  to  do;  and,  if 
you  shall  find  it  expedient  to  resort  to  this  measure,  and 
you  should  meet  with  any  inhabitantj,  either  EsquimHUX 
or  Indians,  near  the  place  where  you  winter,  you  are  to  en<- 
deavour  by  every  means  in  your  power  to  cultivate  a  friend- 
ship with  them,  by  making  them  presents  of  such  articles 
as  you  may  be  supplied  with,  and  which  may  be  useful  or 
agreeable  to  them  :  you  will,  however,  take  care  not  (o  suf- 
fer yourself  to  be  surprised  by  then),  but  use  every  pre« 
caution,  and  be  constantly  on  your  guard  against  any  hos- 
tility. 

You  will  endeavour  to  prevail  on  them,  by  such  reward, 
and  to  be  paid  in  such  manner,  as  you  may  think  best  to  an- 
%\\vr  tite  purpose,  to  carry  to  any  of  the  settlements  of  the 
liudson*s  Bay  Company,  or  of  the  North-west  ComjMiny, 
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an  account  of  your  situation  and  proceeding^!,  trith  an  ur- 
gent request  that  it  may  be  forwarded  to  England  with  the 
utmoat  possible  despatch. 

If,  however,  all  your  endeavours  should  fail  in  getting 
so  fur  to  the  westward  as  to  enable  you  to  double  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  America,  (round  which  these  Instruc- 
tions have  hitherto  supposed  a  passage  to  exist,)  you  are, 
in  that  case,  tn  use  all  the  means  in  your  power,  by  keep- 
ing to  the  northward  and  eastward,  to  ascertain  to  what  ex- 
tent you  can  proceed  along  the  western  coast  of  Old  Green- 
land ;  and  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  continent  of  Americo  ;  and  you  are  also 
to  endeavour  to  improve  the  very  imperfect  geography  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Annerica,  and  of  the  island  or  islands  which 
are  supposed  to  intervene  between  it  and  Disko  Island 
in  Davis*  Strait  ;  but  you  are,  on  no  account,  in  this  latter 
case,  to  remain  on  this  service  so  long,  unless  accidentally 
caught  in  the  ice,  as  to  be  obliged  to  winter  on  any  part  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  America,  or  the  western  coast  of  Old 
Greenland,  or  the  internnediate  islands  ;  but  to  leave  the 
ice  about  the  middle  ur  the  20th  of  September,  or  the  1st  of 
October  at  the  latest,  and  make  the  best  of  vour  way  to  the 
lliver  Thames. 

Although  (he  first,  and  most  important,  object  of  this  voy- 
age, is  the  discovery  of  a  passage  from  Davis'  Strait,  a?ong 
tlie  northern  coast  of  America,  and  through  Behring*8 
Strait,  into  the  Pacific  ;  it  is  hoped,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  may  likewise  be  the  means  of  improving  the  geography 
and  hydrography  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  of  which  so  littlo 
is  hitherto  known,  and  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
science  and  natural  knowledge. 

With  this  view,  we  have  caused  a  great  variety  of  valu- 
able instruments  to  be  put  on  board  the  ships  under  your 
orders,  of  which  you  will  be  furnished  with  a  list,  and  for 
(he  return  of  which  you  will  be  held  responsible ;  and  have 
also,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  Council  of 
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the  noy:il  Society,  ordered  to  he  rerrivod  on  board  th« 
ls;tbolla,  Cai^tnin  Snbiiie,  of  the  Uoynl  Artillery,  who  in 
repri'sentiMl  to  us  ns  n  f^ontlemnn  well  Hkilled  in  nstruiioiry 
iintursd  history,  and  various  branches  of  kno\vled«{ey  to  as- 
sist yoii  ill  nmkiiit;  such  observations  as  may  tend  to  the  iin- 
provoiiu'iit  (if  i;(<(ii>;ra;)hy  and  ntiviq^ulion,  and  tlie  advance- 
iinMil  ol"  science  in  general.  Amongst  other  subjects  of 
frcieatific  i  ii<(uiry,  ynu  will  particularly  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  variation  and  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  ;  you  vvill  endeavour 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  needle  may  be  affected  by  the  nt- 
mospherical  electricity,  and  what  effect  may  be  produced 
on  the  electrometer  and  mai;netic  needle  on  the  appearance 
of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  You  will  keep  a  correct  register 
of  the  temj>erature  of  the  air  and  of  the  surface  of  the  «ea  ; 
and  you  will  frequently  try  the  tcuipcrature  of  the  sea,  in 
various  sitii.\<'ions  and  at  different  depths.  You  will  cause 
the  (li|»  of  the  horizon  to  be  frequently  observed  by  the  dip- 
ec(!l()r  invented  by  Doctor  Wollaston  ;  and  ascertain  what 
ertet't  ;:  ay  be  produced  by  measuring  that  dip  across  fields  of 
ice,  as  compared  with  its  measuremeiu  across  the  surface  of 
the  <)])pn  sen.  Yon  will  also  cause  frequent  observations 
lo  be  nKul(>  for  nsoei  taining  the  refraction,  and  what  efTect 
may  be  produced  by  observing  an  object,  either  celestial  or 
terrestrial,  over  a  field  of  ice,  as  compared  with  objects  ob- 
served over  a  surface  of  water ;  together  with  such  other 
meteorological  remarks  as  you  may  have  opportunities  of 
making.  You  are  to  attend  particularly  to  the  height,  di- 
rection, and  strength  of  the  tides,  and  to  the  set  and  ve> 
locity  of  the  currents  ;  the  depth  and  soun<lings  of  the  sea, 
b.id  the  nature  of  the  bottom  ;  for  which  purpose  you  are 
supplied  with  an  instrument  better  calculated  to  bring  up 
substances  than  the  lead  usually  employed  for  this  purpose. 
For  the  purpose,  not  only  of  ascertaining  the  set  of  tho 
currents  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  but  also  of  alTording  more 
frequent  chances  ol"  hearing  of  your  progress,  ^^  c  desire 
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that  you  do  frequently,  itft<;i'  you  Himll  liavepaHsod  (lie  Iiitw 
tude  of  G5^Nortti,  and  once  Hvi'iy  diiy  when  you  Mhall  be  iu 
an  ascertained  cui'r<'iit,  tliruw  oveihoaril  a  bottio,  cbt^cly 
sealed,  and  contuinin/ii^  a  pitper  Ntaiiii;;  the  date  «ind  puKi- 
tiun  at  which  it  i»  launched;  nnd  yon  will  ^iv4^  ^iuiilar  or- 
drrs  to  the  Commundrr  of  the  Alexander,  to  be  execntetl 
in  cuf^e  of  sr^  ^ration.  And  for  this  piir|)(»ii<>,  wo  huve  caused 
each  ship  to  be  supplied  with  pnpiMH,  on  whii  m  it*  piinted, 
in  several  lun^;uil^es,  a  reipiest  that  whoever  iiiiiy  find  it 
should  take  nieasnres  for  transntittini;  it  to  this  oflice. 

And,  although  you  are  not  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the 
main  object  of  the  service  on  which  you  arc  employed,  ns 
lon{^  as  you  may  be  enabled  to  make  any  |)ro!rress,  yet 
yrhenever  you  m»y  be  in)|>((le<i  by  ii'»',  or  find  it  necessary 
to  approach  the  (oasis  of  the  continent  or  islands,  you  are 
to  cause  views  of  bays,  harbours,  iu'adlan<is,  &c.  to  be 
carefully  taken,  to  illnsUate  and  explain  (he  track  of  tlie 
vessels,  or  such  rli  irts  as  you  nviy  be  able  to  make;  iu 
which  duty,  you  will  be  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Iloppner, 
whose  skill  in  druwinij;  is  represented  to  be  so  considerablci 
as  to  su|)erscde  the  necessity  of  n])[)()intiug'  a  professional 
draughtsman. 

You  are  to  maKe  use  of  every  means  in  your  power,  to 
collect  and  preserve  such  specimens  of  the  animal,  mineral, 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  as  you  can  conveniently  stow  on 
huard  the  ships  :  and,  of  the  larger  animals,  you  are  to 
cause  accurate  drawings  to  be  made,  to  accompany  and 
elucidate  the  descriptions  of  them.  In  this,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  part  of  your  scientific  duty,  we  trust  that  you 
will  receive  material  assistance  from  Captain  Sabine. 

Your  are  to  use  your  best  endeavours,  to  give  instruc- 
tions to  the  same  elllct  to  Lieutenant  Parry,  to  keep  the 
two  vessels  constantly  togt'ther,  and  prevent  their  separa- 
tion ;  if,  however,  they  should  se};aratp,  you  are  to  appoint 
Lerwick,  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  as  the  first  rendezvous, 
and,  aiter  tluit^  Love  Bay,  Disco  Island,  in  Davis' Strait; 
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beyond  vrliichi  as  nothing  is  known,  no  other  rendcz^ovm 
can  be  appointed.  And  in  the  event  of  any  irreparable 
accident  happening  to  either  of  the  ships,  you  are  to  cause 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  disabled  ship  to  be  ren*oved  into 
the  other,  and  with  her  singly,  to  proceed  in  prosecution  of 
the  voyage,  or  return  to  England,  according  as  circum- 
stances shall  appear  to  require  :  should,  unfortunr.tely,  your 
own  ship  be  the  one  disabled,  you  are,  in  that  case,  to  take 
the  coinmand  of  thi>  Alexander  :  and,  in  the  event  of  your 
own  inability,  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  to  carry  these  in- 
structions into  execution,  you  are  to  transfer  them  to  the 
Lieutenant  next  in  conmiand,  who  is  hereby  required  to  ex- 
ecute them  in  the  best  mankier  he  can,  fur  the  attainment  of 
the  several  objects  in  view. 

As,  in  all  undertakings  of  this  nature,  several  emergen- 
cies may: arise,  against  which  no  foresight  can  provide,  and 
no  specific  instructions  can  be  given  ;  you  are,  in  all  such 
cases,  to  proceed  in  si^ch  a  wanner  as  you  may  judge  to  be 
most  advantageous  to  the  service  on  which  you  are  em- 
ployed; most  likely  to  advance  the  accomplishment  of  the 
various  objects  of  the  expedition  ;  and  most  conducive  to  the 
fiecurity  of  the  ships,  and  the  health,  comfort,  and  safety, 
of  your  officers  and  men. 

On  your  arrival  in  England,  you  are  immediately  to  re- 
pair to  this  office,  in  order  to  lay  before  Us  a  full  account 
of  your  proceedings  in  the  whole  course  of  your  voyage : 
taking  care,  before  you  leave  the  ship,  to  demand  from  the 
officers  and  petty  officers  the  logs  and  journals  they  may  have 
kept ;  and  also  from  Captain  Sabine  such  journals  or  me- 
moranda as  he  may  have  kept ;  which  arc  ail  to  be  sealed 
up:  and  you  will  issue  similar  directions  to  Lieutenant 
Parry  and  his  officers  ;  the  said  logs^  journals,  or  other 
documents,  to  be  hereafter  disposed  of  as  We  may  think 
pr(/p«r  to  determine. 

His  Miijesty*s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affiiirs  has  been  rvqnc-sted  to  apply  to  the  courts  of  Russia 
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Denmark,  and  Sweden^  to  issue  orders  to  their  respective 
subjects,  to  afford  any  liospitality  or  assistance  which  these 
expeditioD»  may  be  in  a  situation  to  require  and  receive :  the 
Court  of  Russia  has  been  particularly  requested  to  give  di- 
rections to  the  authorities  at  Kamtschatka,  for  the  safe 
conveyance  of  any  despatches  you  may  intrust  to  them  ; 
and  the  Courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  have  been  ro- 
quested  to  order  any  of  their  ships,  whether  national  or  pri 
vate,  which  you  may  fall  in  with,  to  treat  you  with  amity^ 
and  to  note  carefully  in  their  logs  the  situations  in  which 
they  may  see  any  of  His  Majesty's  ships.  You  will,  on 
your  part,  behave  with  cordiality  and  friendship  to  any 
foreign  vessels  you  may  fall  in  with,  or  the  authorities  of 
any  port  or  place  a-t  which  you  may  touch  :  and  on  all  such 
occasions,  you  will  not  fail  to  address  to  Our  Secretary,  for 
Our  information,  a  general  account  of  your  proceedings  up 
to  the  date  at  which  the  opportunity  of  conveying  your  de- 
spatch may  occur. 

Given  under  Our  hands  the  31st  of  March,  1818. 
(Signed)  Melvillk, 

J.  S.  YORKE, 

Geo.  Hope, 

G.  Moore. 

By  Command  of  their  Lords  flips, 

(Signed)  J.  W.  C  R  o  K  E  r  . 

To  John  Ross,  Eiq  ,  Commander 
of  His  Majesty  s  Sloop  Isabella. 

Names  of  the  officers,    &c.    who  sailed  on  board  the  two 

ships. 

On  Board  the  Isabella. 

John  Ross,  Commander. 

William  Robertson,    ..» Lieutenant. 

William  Thom,   Purser. 

John  Edwards,     Surgeon 

C.  J.  Beverley,  Assistant  Surgeon. 

Messrs.  Skene  and  Ross, ....  Admiralty  Midshipmen. 

P.  V.  28.  4  Q 
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Jokn  Bushnan,  Midshipman  and  Clerk* 

Benjamin  Lewis,    Master  and  Greenland  PiioC 

Thomas  Wilcox,    Mate,  ditto,  ditto. 

On  Board  the  Alexander. 

William  Edward  Parry,  ....  Commander. 

H.  H.  Hoppner, Lieutenant 

Messrs.  Bisson  and  Nius, ....  Admiralty  Midshipmen. 

Alexander  Fisher,    Assistant  Surgeon. 

W.  H.  Hooper,  Purser. 

John  Allison,    Master  and  Greenland  Pilot. 

Joseph  Philips,    Mate,  ditto,  ditto. 

James  Halse,  Clerk. 

During  their  stay  at  Deptford,  they  were  joined  by  John 
Sacheuse,  an  Esquimaux,  native  of  South-east  Bay, 
Greenland,  in  latitude  GSP  N.,  and  longitude  5(f  W.  It 
appears  ^hat  he  had  concealed  himself  on  board  the  Thomas 
and  Ann,  of  Leith,  in  the  month  of  May,  1816:  on  being 
discovered.  Captain  Newton,  who  commanded  that  vessel, 
wished  to  land  him  again,  hut  he  earnestly  entreated  to  be 
permitted  to  remain,  and  was  accordingly  brought  to  Leith, 
He  returned  to  Greenland  with  the  same  ship  in  1817,  and, 
on  his  arrival  at  home,  found  that  his  only  near  relation 
had  died  in  his  absence.  It  was  not  ascertained,  at  his 
first  outset,  what  were  his  motives  for  quitting  his  na- 
tive country  ;  but  it  seemed  now,  that  the  death  of  this  rela- 
tion was  his  rcitsun  for  continuing  in  tho  ship,  which  he 
did,  returning  to  Leith  with  her  the  same  season.  Captain 
Kos!)  had  several  conversations  with  him  on  the  subject ;  he 
r«'lated  many  adventures  anti  narrow  escapes  he  had  expe^ 
rienced  in  his  canoe,  in  one  of  which  he  stated  himself  to 
have  been  carried  t»  sea  in  a  storm  with  five  others,  all  of 
whom  perished,  and  that  ho  was  miraculously  saved  by  an 
English  ship.  He  also  said  that  he  hud,  through  the  mis- 
sionaries, been  converted  (u  Christianity,  and  the  strong 
desire  he  had  to  see  the  country  these  good  men  came  from, 
had  tn<luccd  him  to  desert  his  own  ;  but  th.it  it  was  always 
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hh  intention  to  return,  when  he  had  learnt  the  Scriptures 
and  the  art  ot  drawing. 

During  his  residence  at  Leith,  in  the  winter  of  1817,  he 
had  been  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Nasmyih,  the  artist,  who 
introduced  him  to  Sir  James  Hall.  His  wishes  to  accom- 
pany Captain  Ross  were  made  known  to  the  Admiralty 
through  Captain  Bazil  Hall,  and  he  was  consequently  en- 
gaged as  interpreter. 

On  the  18th  of  April  1818,  the  ships  dropped  down  to 
Galleons.  From  the  prevalence,  however,  of  contrary 
winds  while  in  the  river,  and  their  subsequent  detention 
at  Sheerness,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  crews  an  ad* 
vance  of  three  months*  wages,  it  was  not  until  the  25th  that 
they  took  their  final  departure. 

On  the  30tli  they  reached  Lerwick  in  Shetland.  An  ex- 
cellent seaman,  who  was  discharged  at  his  own  request,  by 
Captain  Oliver,  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  revenue  cruiser, 
joined  the  expedition.  He  was  accompanied  by  another 
volunteer,  who  did  the  duty  of  cook  on  board,  and  who 
was  also  a  performer  on  the  violin.  Tbp  latter  talent  they 
often  found  of  use  in  their  operations  of  tracking  the  ship 
through  the  ice ;  the  severity  of  this  labour  being  lightened 
by  the  character  of  amusement  which  was  given  to  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  tracking  party  being  always  led  by  the 
musician.  He  also  served  to  divert  the  people  in  those  un- 
occupied hours  when  the  spirits  of  seamen  are  apt  to  flag  for 
want  of  objects,  or  to  be  employed  in  mischievous  practices 
subversive  of  discipline. 

On  the  0th  of  June,  they  arrived  in  latitude  68  deg. 
and  ran  by  (he  edge  of  the  fixed  ice,  sailing  along  it  till 
tliey  approached  the  land,  when  they  found  it  closely  joined, 
and  no  water  to  be  seen  over  it  from  the  mast-head ;  they 
made  fast  to  an  iceberg  of*  convenient  height,  which  was 
ns^round  near  two  small  islands,  that  they  supposed  to  lie 
nil' North  Bay. 

Some  nalive  Fsqnimiuix  came  «)ff,  from  whom  thry  learnt 
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that  this  berg  had  remained  aground  it)  the  same  place 
since  the  last  year.  They  also  said,  that  (he  ice  was  close 
all  the  way  from  thence  to  Disco,  and  that  no  ship  had  yet 
got  up  thither. 

At  noon  of  the  10th  they  fell  in  with  several  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  whale  fishery  ;  one  of  them  belonging  to  Dun- 
dee, the  rest  to  Hull.  They  had  all  been  successful. 
From  the  master  of  one  of  the  ships,  the  Brunswick,  of 
Hull,  tliey  gained  intelligence  that  he  had  been  in  the  bay 
to  the  westward  of  Disco ;  where,  according  to  the  chart, 
there  is  good  anchorage.  He  had  also  seen  Hare  Island, 
find  conjectured  there  was  a  good  deal  of  clear  ice  about  it. 
He  had  got  into  and  out  of  South-East  Bay,  between  two 
Hoes  of  ice.  The  whole  bay  between  Dog  and  Whale  Is- 
lands was  covered  with  ice.  The  governor  of  the  Whule 
Islands  had  informed  him,  that  the  ice  was  broKen  up,  and 
froze  again,  no  less  than  three  times  this  Reason.  The  ship 
had  only  that  morning  got  clear  of  the  ice,  in  which  she  and 
i>cveral  others  had  been  pent  up  for  fourteen  days,  and  they 
loft  four  ulill  beset. 

On  the  14th  of  June  thoy  run  close  to  the  largest  of  several 
islands  placed  in  the  entrance  of  Disco  Bay,  wnich  is  called 
VVtiale  liiland.  This  is  apparently  six  miles  in  length, 
formed  of  a  black  rugged  sterile  rock,  of  considerable  ele- 
vaiion,  but  low  when  compared  with  the  huge  mountains 
of  Disco,  which  were  seen  over  it.  It  has  a  good  harbour, 
which  has  three  entrances,  but  the  best  is  pointed  out  by  a 
HajyslafT',  and  is  on  the  S.W.  quarter. 

This  island  is  called  by  the  Danes,  Kron  Prins  Island,  and 
is  in  lal.  63P54'N.  and  long.  53° aC/  W.  Its  inhabitants 
consist  of  the  governor  of  the  factory,  his  wife  and  chiU 
drcn,  together  with  six  Danes,  and  an  hundred  Esquimaux, 
who  are  employed  during  the  season  in  catching  souN  and 
whales.  The  chief  ol»j(ct  in  communicating  with  this  fac- 
tory, since  it  could  be  done  without  loss  of  time,  was  to 
gain  inrorniution  respecting  the  state  of  the  ice  from  the  Da- 
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iiish  resident ;  guns  were  therefore  fired,  and  a  kajak  wnn 
despatched  with  a  message  inviting  him  on  board.  Thin 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  inspector  Fhishe,  a  respectable 
looking  young  man,  who  had  been  an  oilicer  in  the  Danish 
Navy,  caiite  on  board  in  a  boat  manned  with  Europeans. 
His  information  was  much  calculated  to  damp  their  hopes 
of  getting  to  the  northward  (his  season.  During  the  eleven 
v'intcrs  he  had  passed,  not  one  he  said  had  been  so  severe 
or  protracted  as  the  last:  the  sea  had  frozrMi  up  i:),  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  where  it  was  usuully  open  until  Fe- 
bruary, and  Disco  Bay  and  harbour,  which  were  ge- 
nerally navigable  towards  the  end  of  March,  still  continued 
sfiut.  During  the  spring  the  ice  had  twice  i)artly  broken 
n|),  biit  had  been  reunited  by  a  fresh  formation  of  hard  frost, 
before  it  C'oiihl  flrilJ  .uvny.  lie  considered  the  attempt  to 
get  much  farther  to  th<i  Nortli  as  hopeless,  (he  Danes  not 
having  been  able  to  communicate  by  sea  for  two  seasons 
past  with  their  Northern  settlements.  As  an  additional 
proof  of  the  severity  of  the  preceding  winter,  he  s  dd,  that 
they  had  this  year  been  reduce<l  to  great  distress  for  j)rovi« 
sio-iis,  and  had  been  obliged  to  kill  their  dogs  for  food,  ow- 
ing to  the  impossibility  of  procuring  seals  during  the  winter. 

Captain  Koss  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  this  informa- 
tion, after  the  confidence  with  which  the  diminished  rigour 
of  the  climato  had  been  described  at  homehelort;  they  began 
their  voyage,  and  after  the  anticipations  of  success  which 
had  been  so  warmly  entertained  by  those  who  had  so  ea- 
gerly entered  into  the  plan  for  promotirig  it.  The  report 
«)f  the  Danish  resident  was  certainly  in  decided  opposition 
to  those  of  the  persons  who  had  described  the  breaking  up 
and  dispersion  of  the  polar  ice,  and  who  appear  in  tliis  in- 
stiMice  to  have  been  guided  rather  by  their  inraginations 
than  by  a  real  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  attending 
this  sea. 

On  the  following  day  tliey   v\orkcd  with  all  bail  tu  the 
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northward ;  Disco  was  in  sight ;  nnd  no  ice  except  tlio 
bergs  were  to  be  seen.  At  eight  in  rhe  evening  of  the  next 
day  the  two  ships  were  noade  fast  to  an  iceberg,  about 
one  mile  from  the  N.E.  side  of  Hare  island.  They  found 
here  forty-five  ships  employed  in  the  whnle  fishery,  all  de- 
tained by  the  ice  ;  and  as  there  appeared  to  be  Tittle  chance 
of  getting  further  for  some  days,  it  was  determined  on  mak- 
ing observations  on  shore  ;  for  this  purpose  the  observatory 
and  instruments  were  landed,  and  tents  erected  for  the  ofii- 
cers  who  were  appointed  to  attend  them.  While  on  shore, 
parties  were  occupied  in  collecting  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory. The  iceberg  to  which  the  ships  were  fastened,  sud- 
denly got  afloat ;  and  was  carried  with  great  rapidity  to- 
ward the  west  ;  it  soon,  however,  grounded  again,  and 
the  Alexander  remained  attached  to  it ;  not  having  followed 
the  example  of  (he  Isabella  in  laying  hold  of  another  which 
was  more  secure,  near  to  which  they  drifted  at  the  time  the 
former  gave  way. 

They  remained  here  till  the  20th  of  June ;  when  the  ice 
having  loosened  considerably,  they  cast  off  from  the  ice- 
berg and  used  every  eflbrt  to  get  forward.  This  was  ef- 
fected by  dint  of  labour,  all  hands  with  the  boats  were  em- 
ployed in  towing  and  warping  the  ships  among  packs  of  ice, 
through  which  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  cut  a  passage. 
?flany  of  the  whalers  followed  their  example. 

On  the  24th,  when  both  ships  were  in  a  very  dangerous 
jiassagf,  a  light  wind  from  the  Norlh-wpbt  put  the  ice  sutl- 
(l(  nly  in  motion  ;  and  in  spite  of  every  exertion,  the  Isa- 
bella was  driven  into  sixteen  feet  water,  and  the  Alexander 
WHS,  lor  a  few  minutes,  actually  aground.  The  whalers, 
which  were  astern,  sent  their  boats,  and  aided,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  the  exertions  of  the  men  to  free  the 
ship  from  this  perilous  situation,  which  was  accomplished 
by  running  hawsers  out  to  the  nearest  berg,  and  heaving 
the  ships  through  the  Ice.     The  conduct  of  the  Masters  of 
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the  Eggington,  Droiliei'ii,  Ingi-ia,  and  Tliornton,  all  of 
Hull,  was  highly  meritorious,  and  they  received  the  de- 
served acknowledgenoents  for  the<r  ready  services.  The 
first- named  of  these  ships  havinj;^  headed  the  Isabella,  was 
persevering  in  her  cour^se,  when  she  was  of  a  sudden  beset 
by  a  large  floe  of  ice,  and  carried  on  shore  ;  they  had  then 
an  op|>ortunity  of  making  a  return  fur  the  kindness  expe- 
rienced, and  assisted  in  liberntin:^  her.  A  serious  accident 
happened  on  board  the  Ariel  whaler,  a  boat  belonging  to 
her  having  been  crushed  by  the  ice  against  the  ship's  side, 
by  which  one  of  her  crew  was  killed,  and  another  much 
hurt. 

On  the  29th,  the  weathor  being  moderate,  Captain  Ross 
ordered  the  Esquimaux,  John  Sacheuse,  who  had  accom- 
panied  the  expedition  from  England  as  interpreter,  to  go  on 
shore  and  communicate  with  the  natives.  He  returned  with 
seven  natives  in  their  canoes,  or  kajaks,  bringing  a  small 
supply  of  birds.  Their  village,  lying  on  the  south  side  of 
the  bay,  appeared  to  consist  of  a  few  huts  made  of  seal-skins, 
sufficient  for  the  residence  of  about  fifty  persons.  Being 
desirous  of  procuring  a  sledge  and  dogs,  Captain  Ross  of- 
fered them  a  riile  munket  for  one  completely  fitted,  which 
they  promised  to  fetch ;  with  much  honesty  and  principle, 
however,  refusing  to  accept  the  rifle  till  they  had  brought 
the  sledge.  They  soon  returned,  bringing  the  sledge  and 
dugs  in  a  boat  managed  by  five  women,  dressed  in  deer- 
skins. Two  of  these  women  were  daughters  of  a  Danish 
resident  by  an  Equimaux  woman.  One  of  the  men  also 
was  the  son  of  a  Dane,  and  they  were  all  of  the  colour  of 
Mulattoes. 

They  soon  became  intimate  with  their  visitors  and  invited 
them  into  the  cabin,  where  they  were  treated  with  coffee 
and  biscuit,  and  their  portraits  taken.  After  leaving  the 
cabin,  they  danced  Scotch  reels  on  the  deck  with  the  sailors, 
to  the  animating  strains  of  the  musician.  Sacheuse's  mirth 
ond  joy  exceeded  all  bounds  ;  and,  with  a  good-humuured 
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officiousness,  justified  by  the  important  distinction  which 
his  superior  knowledire  now  gave  him,  he  performed  the 
office  of  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

A  daughter  of  the  Danish  resident,  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  by  far  the  best  looking  of  the  group,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  Sachense's  particular  attentions ;  which,  being  ob- 
served by  one  of  the  officers,  he  gave  him  a  lady's  shawl, 
ornamented  with  spangles,  as  an  offering  for  her  accep- 
tance. He  presented  it  in  a  most  respectful,  and  not  un- 
graceful manner,  to  the  damsel,  who  bashfully  took  a  pew- 
ter ring  from  her  finger  and  gave  it  to  him  in  return  :  re- 
warding him,  at  the  same  time  with  a  sniiie,  which  could  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  Esquimaux's  mind  that  he  had  made  an  im- 
pression on  her  heart.  After  the  ball,  coffee  was  again 
served,  and  at  eight  oVIock  the  party  left.  The  ice  begin- 
ning to  break  up  ;  a  channel  was  found  leading  towards  the 
Black  Hook  by  tlie  Majestic,  of  London,  and  every  ship 
crowi'ied  to  sail  after  her. 

They  continued  their  course  till  July  17,  when  two  ice' 
floes  closed  in  upon  them,  and  they  were  completely  jammed 
in.  The  Isabella  underwent  n  very  severe  pressure,  but 
fortunately  without  damage,  though  she  was  lifted  several 
feet  out  of  water ;  the  concussion  lasted  fifteen  minutes ; 
the  floes  then  receded  a  little,  and  favoured  the  exertions 
used  to  heave  her  through,  which  was  effected  after  two 
hours*  labour,  by  purshases  brought  from  each  quarter  and 
bow  to  the  windlass  and  capstern.  The  Alexander,  and 
some  of  the  whalers,  suffered  in  (he  same  way. 

On  (he  31st,  it  being  calm,  a  boat  was  sent  after  a  whale, 
which  appeared  to  be  particularly  marked,  being  black  and 
white:  he  was  soon  harpooned  by  the  Isabella's  boat;  the 
first  harpoon  sticking  him  on  the  back  a  little  behind  the 
left  fin,  and  at  first  appearing  to  be  effectual.  The  boat 
was  then  carried  to  the  ei\ge  of  the  ice,  and  several  lines 
veered  awuy,  but,  after  holding  a  time,  it  was  perceived 
that  he  ha<l  escaped  ;  he  soon  however  appeared,  about  a 
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mile  and  a  half  distant,  with  the  harpoon  in  his  back,  bein(; 
then  a  loose  fish^  As  he  remained  near  the  surface,  and  ap- 
peared to  suflfer  from  the  wound,  the  youn|^  officers  of  both 
ships,  who  each  commanded  boats,  pulled  with  emulation 
to  the  spot  where  each  expected  him  to  rise,  waiting  for  the 
moment  of  his  appearance  with  nnxiety.  Fortune  favoured 
Mr.  James  Ross,  the  animal  rising  nearest  to  his  boat,  and 
giving  his  linrpouner  an  opportunity  of  infixing  his  weapon, 
following  it  by  a  third  and  fourth,  which  made  the  capture 
certain.  lie  was  now  much  exhausted,  and  cVliged  to  re« 
main  near  the  surface,  thereby  exposing  himself  to  the  lan- 
cers ;  the  blood,  at  intervals,  flowing  from  his  wounds,  and 
being  thrown  up  in  volumes  as  he  rose  to  breathe.  At 
length,  becoming  exhausted,  he  had  only  strength  to  make 
a  lust  and  most  terrible  struggle.  The  people  in  the  boats, 
aware  of  their  danger,  retreated,  leaving  him  to  spend  his 
fjry  on  the  water,  where  he  was  seen  rolling  and  writhing 
in  dreadful  ngony,  lashing  the  shu  from  side  to  side  with  his 
tail  and  fins,  till  he  expired:  he  then  sunk,  remaining  sus- 
pended by  the  lines  of  the  harpooners,  who  weighed  him  to 
the  surface,  and  towed  him  on  board  in  triumph 

On  the  6th  of  August,  the  weather  proving  fine,  the  ships 
were  tracked  with  labour  through  about  a  mile  of  bay-ice  to 
the  narrowest  part  of  a  flue  which  obstructed  their  passage 
into  the  pool  a-head  ;  the  usual  resort  was  had  to  sawing,  but 
their  labours  were  soon  suspended  by  the  discovery  of  a  pas- 
sage a  little  to  the  eui>ivvar(l»  To  this,  therefore,  they 
warped  the  ships  through  the  loose  and  nay-ice,  and  thus 
managed  to  proceed  about  a  mile  further. 

As  it  appeared  likely  their  people  would  be  at  work 
throughout  the  night,  uu  extra  allowance  of  provisions  was 
served  out ;  their  labours  were  incessant  till  half-past  one, 
when,  being  almost  worn  out  with  exertion,  they  were  al- 
uwed  to  rest  till  five.  At  half-past  six  the  ice  began  to 
move,  and  tlie  wind  increasing  to  a  gale,  the  only  chance 
left  was  to  en<leavour  to  force  the  ship  through  it  to  the  north, 
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where  it  partially  opened ;  but  the  channel  was  to  much 
obstructed  by  heavy  fragnaents,  that  the  utmost  efforts  were 
ineffectual ;  the  field  closed  in,  and,  at  noon,  they  felt  its 
pressure  most  severely.  A  large  fioe  whioh  lay  on  one  side 
of  the  Isabella  appeared  to  be  fixed,  %vhile,  on  the  other  side, 
another  of  considerable  bulk  was  passing  along  with  a  ra- 
pid motion,  assuming  a  somewhat  circular  direction,  in 
consequence  of  one  side  having  struck  on  the  fixed  field. 
The  pressure  continuing  to  increase,  it  became  doubtful 
whether  the  ship  would  be  able  to  sustain  it ;  every  support 
threatened  to  give  way ;  the  beams  in  the  hold  began  to 
bend,  and  the  iron  tanks  settled  together.  At  this  critical 
moment,  when  it  seemed  impossible  to  bear  the  accumulat- 
ing pressure  much  longer,  the  hull  rose  several  feet ;  while 
the  ice,  which  was  more  than  six  feet  thick,  broke  against 
the  sides,  curling  back  on  itself.  The  great  stress  now  fell 
upon  their  bow,  and,  after  being  again  lifted  up,  they  were 
carried  with  great  violence  towards  the  Alexander,  which 
had  hitherto  been,  in  a  great  measure,  defended  by  the  Isa- 
bella. Every  effort  to  avoid  their  getting  foul  of  each  other 
failed  ;  the  ice- anchors  and  cables  broke  one  after  another, 
and  the  sterns  of  the  two  ships  came  so  violently  into  con- 
tact, as  to  crush  to  pieces  a  boat  that  could  not  be  removed 
in  time.  The  collision  was  tremendous,  the  anchors  and 
chain-plates  being  broken,  and  nothing  less  than  the  loss  of 
the  masts  expected  :  but,  at  this  eventful  instant,  by  the  in- 
terposition of  Providence,  the  force  of  the  ice  seemed  ex- 
hausted ;  the  two  fields  suddenly  receded,  and  the  Isabella 
passed  the  Alexander  with  comparative  little  damage. 
The  last  things  that  hooked  each  other  were  the  two  bower 
anchors,  which,  being  torn  from  the  bows,  remained  sus- 
pended in  a  line  between  the  two  ships,  until  that  of  the 
Alexander  gave  way.  A  clear  channel  soon  after  opened, 
and  they  ran  into  a  pool,  thus  escaping  immediate  danger. 
Neither  the  masters,  the  mates,  nor  those  men  who  had 
been  all  their  lives  in  the  Greenland  service,  had  ever  ex- 
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pcriencrd   nurh  immense  peril ;  nnd  they  declared,  thit  r 
eommon  wimlcr  must  have  been  crushed  to  atoms. 

It  wns  soon  after  perceived,  that  a  field  of  ice,  to  which 
they  moored,  was  drifting  rapidly  on  a  reef  of  icebergs 
which  lay  aground;  the  topsails  were  therefore  dose-reefed, 
ill  order  that  they  might  run  between  two  bergs,  or  into 
any  creek  that  might  be  found  among  them  ;  when  sud- 
denly the  field  acquired  a  circular  motion,  so  that  every 
exertion  was  now  necessary  for  warping  along  the  edge, 
that  being  the  sole  chance  they  had  of  escaping  the  danger 
of  being  crushed  on  an  iceberg.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
observed  a  part  of  the  field,  into  which  they  had  attempted 
to  cut  docks,  come  in  contact  with  the  berg,  with  such 
rapidity  and  violence,  as  to  rise  more  than  fifty  feet  up  its 
precipitous  side,  where  it  suddenly  broke,  the  elevated 
part  falling  back  on  the  rest  with  a  terrible  crash,  and 
overwhelming  with  its  ruins  the  very  spot  they  had  previ- 
ously chosen  for  their  safety.  Soon  afterwards  the  ice 
appeared  sufficiently  open  to  pass  the  reef  of  bergs,  and 
they  once  more  were  in  a  place  of  security 

On  the  9tli  they  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of 
several  men  on  the  ice,  who  were  hallooing  to  the  ships  : 
the  first  impression  was,  that  they  were  shipwrecked  sailors, 
probably  belonging  to  some  vessel  that  had  been  crushed 
in  the  late  gale  ;  they  therefore  tacked,  hoisted  their 
colours,  and  stood  in  for  ^he  shore.  On  approaching 
the  ice,  they  discovered  them  to  be  natives,  drawn  on 
rudely-fashioned  sledges,  by  dogs,  which  they  continued 
to  drive  backwards  and  forwards  with  wonderful  rapidity 
When  they  arrived  within  hail,  Sacheuse  called  out  to  them, 
in  his  own  language  :  some  words  were  heard  in  return, 
to  which  a  reply  was  again  made  to  the  Esquimaux  ;  but 
neither  party  appeared  to  be  iu  the  least  degree  intelligible 
to  the  other.  For  some  time  they  continued  to  regard 
the  ships  in  silence,  but,  on  tacking,  they  set  up  a  simulta« 
ueous  shout,  accompanied  with  many  strnnge  gesticulations, 
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and  went  oflT  in  their  sledges  with  great  velocity  towards 
the  land. 

It  beincf  necessary  tu  examine  if  tl)ere  was  a  passuge  in 
this  place,  the  ships  stood  towards  tlie  head  of  the  pool, 
which  was  about  four  miles  off,  trusting  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  they  would  return  to  (lie  same  ttpot,  to  which  it  was 
also  their  intention  to  come  buck,  after  examining  into  the 
chances  of  a  passage  northward.  No  opening  was,  how- 
ever, found  ;  and  they  therefure  returned  after  an  absence 
of  ten  hours. 

About  ten  o*clock  on  the  following  day,  eight  sledges 
appeared,  driven  by  the  natives,  advancing  by  a  circuitous 
route  towards  them  ;  they  halted  about  a  mile  off,  and  the 
people  alighting,  ascended  a  small  iceberg,  as  if  to  re- 
connoitre, After  remaining  apparently  in  consultation  for 
nearly)  half  an  hour,  four  of  them  descended,  and  came 
towards  a  flag-staff,  which,  however,  they  did  not  venture 
to  approach.  In  the  mean  time  a  white  flag  was  hoisted  at 
the  main  in  each  ship,  and  John  Sacheuse  dispatched, 
bearing  a  small  white  flas^,  with  some  presents,  that  he 
might  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  bring  them  to  a  parley. 
This  was  a  service  which  he  had  most  cheerfully  volun- 
teered, requesting  leave  to  go  unattended  and  unarmed, 
A  request  to  which  no  objection  could  be  made,  as  the 
place  chosen  for  the  meeting  was  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
Isabella.  It  was  equally  advantageous  to  the  natives,  a 
canal,  or  small  chasm  in  the  ice,  not  passable  without  a 
plank,  separating  the  parties  from  each  other,  ani^  pre- 
venting any  possibility  of  an  attack  from  these  people,  un- 
less by  darts. 

In  executing  this  service,  Sacheuse  displayed  no  less 
address  than  courage.  Having  placed  his  flag  at  some 
distance  from  the  canal,  he  advanced  to  the  edge,  and 
taking  off  his  hat,  made  friendly  signs  for  those  opposite 
to  approach,  as  he  did  ;  this  they  partly  complied  with, 
halting  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards,  where  they 
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got  out  of  their  iledges,  and  set  up  a  loud  nimultaneouf 
\u  loo,  which  Sacheuse  answered  by  imitating  it.  They 
then  ventured  to  approach  a  little  nearer,  having  nothing 
in  their  hands  but  tlie  whipa  with  which  they  guide  their 
dags  ;  and,  after  satisfying  themselves  that  the  canal  was 
impassable,  one  of  them  in  particular  seemed  to  acquire 
confidence.  Shouts,  words,  and  gestures,  were  exchanged 
for  some  time  to  no  purpose,  though  each  party  seemed, 
in  some  degree,  to  recognise  each  other's  language.  Sa« 
cheuse,  after  a  time,  thought  he  could  discover  that  they 
spoke  the  Humooke  dialect,  drawling  out  their  words, 
however,  to  an  unusual  length.  He  immediately  adopted 
that  dialect,  and,  holding  up  the  present,  called  out  to 
them,  Kahkeite,  come  on  I  to  which  they  answered,  Naakrie, 
naakrieai-plaite,  no,  no — go  away ;  and  other  words 
which  he  made  out  to  mean,  that  they  hoped  they  were 
not  come  to  destroy  them.  The  boldest  then  approached 
to  the  edge  of  the  canal,  and  drawing  from  his  boot  a  knife, 
repeated.  Go  away  ;  I  can  kill  you.  Sacheuse,  not  inti- 
midated, told  them  he  was  also  a  man  and  a  friend,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  threw  across  the  canal  some  strings  of  beads 
and  a  chequed  shirt ;  but  these  they  beheld  with  great  dis- 
trust and  apprehension,  still  calling,  Go  away,  don't  kill 
us.  Sacheuse  then  threw  them  an  English  knife,  saying, 
Take  that.  On  this  they  approached  with  caution,  picked 
up  the  knife,  then  shouted  and  pulled  their  noses.  These 
actions  were  imitated  by  Sacheuse,  who  in  return,  called 
out,  Heigh,  yaw  !  pulling  his  nose  with  the  same  gesture. 
They  now  pointed  to  the  shirt,  demanding  what  it  was,  and 
when  told  it  was  an  article  of  clothing,  asked  of  what  skin 
it  was  made.  Sacheuse  replied.  It  was  made  of  the  hair 
of .  an  animal  which  they  had  never  seen  ;  on  which  they 
picked  it  up  with  expressions  of  surpprise.  They  now 
began  to  ask  many  questions  ;  for,  by  this  timet  they 
found  the  language^  spoken  by  themselves  and  Saq|ie<i8e, 
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had  sufficient  resemblance  to  enable  them  to  hold  some 
communication. 

Captain  Ross  and  Lieutenant  Parry  now  visited  them, 
taking*  additional  presents  of  looliing  glasses  and  knives, 
with,  some  caps  and  shirts.  By  the  time  they  reached  them 
the  whole  party  were  assembled  ;  those  who  had  been  ori- 
ginally left  at  a  distance  with  their  sledges,  having  driven 
up  to  join  their  comrades.  The  party  row  therefore  con* 
sisted  of  eight  natives,  with  all  their  sledges,  and  about 
fifty  dogs,  two  sailors,  Sacheusc,  Lieutenant  Parry,  and 
Captain  Ross  ;  forming  a  group  of  no  small  singularity, 
which  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
meeting  taking  place  on  a  field  of  ice  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  land. 

Perceiving  that  the  natives  were  considerably  alarmed, 
Sacheuse  called  to  them  to  pull  their  noses,  as  he  had  dis- 
covered this  to  be  the  mode  of  friendly  salutation  with  these 
people.  This  ceremony  was  accordingly  performed  jy  each 
of  the  party  ;  the  natives  also  retreated,  making  use  of  the 
same  gesture,  the  nature  of  which  was  now  well  understood. 
In  the  same  way  the  English  party  imitated  their  shouts  as 
well  as  they  could,  using  the  same  expression  Heigh,  yaw ! 
which  appeared  to  be  an  expression  of  surprise  and  plea- 
sure. Captain  Ross  then  advanced  towards  them,  and 
presented  the  foremost  with  a  looking  glass  and  a  knife,  re- 
peating the  same  presents  to  the  whole,  as  they  came  up  L 
succession.  Having  now  acquired  confidence,  they  ad 
vanced,  offering,  in  return  for  knives,  gksses  and  beads, 
their  knives,  sea-unicorns  horns  and  sea-horse  teeth,  wh  cfi 
were  accepted.  One  of  them  having  enquired  what  was  the 
use  of  a  red  cap  which  had  been  given  him,  Saeheuse  put 
it  on  his  head,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  rest,  each  of 
whom  put  it  on  in  his  turn.  The  whole  parly  now  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ships.  Their  shouts,  hailooH  and  laughter 'ureife 
heartily  joined  in,  and  imitated  1^  all  hands,  as  wdl  m  the 
ceremony  of  nose  pulling.     That  which  most  of  all  ex    ted 
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their  admiration,  was  the  circumstance  of  a  sailor  goinu^ 
aloft,  and  they  kept  their  eyes  on  hina  till  he  reached  the 
summit  of  the  mast ;  the  sails  which  hung  loose  they  sup- 
posed to  be  skins. 

They  were  now  loaded  with  various  presents,  consisting 
of  some  articles  of  clothing,  biscuit,  and  pieces  of  wood, 
in  addition  to  which  the  plank  that  had  been  used  in 
crossing  the  chasm,  was  given  to  them.  They  then  de- 
parted, promising  to  return  as  soon  as  they  had  eaten  and 
slept,  as  there  was  no  means  of  explaining  to  them  what 
to-morrow  meant.  The  parting  was  attended  with  the  ce- 
remony of  pulling  noses  on  both  sides. 

After  they  had  reached  and  crossed  the  chasm,  they  were 
observed  by  some  men,  who  had  been  sent  to  accompany 
them,  throwing  away  the  biscuit,  and  splitting  the  plank, 
which  was  of  tenk,  into  small  pieces,  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  it  among  the  party.  Soon  after  this  they  mounted 
their  sledges,  and  drove  off  in  a  body,  hallooing  apparently 
in  great  glee. 

On  the  13th  they  were  gratified  by  the  appearance  of 
three  of  the  natives  at  a  distance.  Preparations  were  made 
for  continuing  their  intercourse,  if  they  should  prove  to  be 
the  same  as  had  been  seen  before,  or  for  obtaining  a  parley, 
if  they  should  prove  to  be  strangers. 

The  flag-staff,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  was,  therefore, 
pitched  at  some  distance  from  the  ships,  and  the  natives  were 
shortly  seen  to  approach  it,  without  much  hesitation  or 
alarm.  They  weie  observed  to  take  down  the  bag  that  was 
attached  to  it ;  but  after  examining  the  contents,  they 
restored  them  to  their  place,  and  returned  to  their  sledges* 
Sacheuse  was  then  furnished  with  presents,  and  sent  to 
speak  with  them.  He  found  immediately  that  they  were 
not  their  old  friends,  but  other  natives,  who  had  received  a 
good  report  of  them,  together  with  the  history  of  their  being 
people  that  lived  beyond  the  ice,  and  that  this  had  prevented 
any  alarm. 
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It  being  proposed  that  they  should  drive  close  to  tlie  ship 
on  their  sledges,  tlie  eldest  got  into  his  sledge,  for  tliis  pur- 
pose, and  tliey  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
mode  in  wliicli  lie  inanuged  his  dogs.  These  were  six  in 
number,  each  having  a  collar  of  seal-skin,  two  inches  wide, 
to  which  the  one  end  of  a  thong,  made  of  strong  hide,  about 
three  yards  long,  was  tied,  the  other  end  being  fastened  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  sledg^:  thus  they  all  stood  nearly  abreast, 
each  drawing  by  a  single  trace,  without  reins.  No  sooner 
did  they  hear  the  crack  of  the  whip,  than  they  set  off  at  full 
speed,  while  he  seemed  to  manage  them  with  the  greatest 
ease,  guiding  them  partly  by  his  voice,  and  partly  by  the 
sound  of  the  whip.  On  approaching  the  sailors,  however, 
they  became  so  terrified,  that  it  was  with  soii.e  duBcuIty 
they  could  be  stopped.  They  were  at  length  fastened  to  the 
ice,  dnd  one  of  the  younger  men,  who  had  come  up  b'  hind, 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  whole. 

Wheu  Sacheuse  was  desired  to  ask  if  they  had  a  kin:;,  he 
pronounced  the  words  Nullikab,  signifying  a  person  in  au- 
thority ;  then  Nakouack,  i.  e.  a  strong  man,  who  can  kill 
more  seals,  and  is  respected  or  dreaded  ;  but  they  did  not 
understand  him.  He  at  last  recollected  that  Pisarsuak  had 
been  used  as  the  name  of  chief;  they  immediately  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  said  his  name  ivas  Tulloowak. 

It  was  about  three  o^clock  when  they  departed,  highly 
pleased,  The  ice  being  covered  with  small  protuberant 
bergs,  they  were  soon  lost  sight  of  as  they  drove  away 
towards  the  shore  ;  to  gain  which,  they  were  obliged  to  fol- 
low a  very  circuitous  route ;  this  arose  from  a  number  ot 
pools  and  chasms  in  the  ice,  as  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  only  three  or  four  miles  from  the  land  in  a  direct  lino. 

The  greatest  number  of  natives  seen  was  about  eighteen  ; 
many  attempts  were  made  to  discover  the  numbers  of  the 
tribe,  but  without  success,  as  they  could  reckon  no  farther 
than  five,  and  could  therefore  only  say,  **  plenty  people/* 
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pointing  to  the  north ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  this 
was  only  a  party  detached  from  the  main  body. 

The  ships  being  again  under  sail,  with  more  cheering 
prospects  before  them,  proceeded  along  the  margin  of  the 
ice,  where  it  appeared  attached  to  the  land,  with  a  fine 
breeze  from  the  north.  In  about  two  liours  they  arrived  at 
the  barrier  of  icebergs.  Having  paissed  through  many  in- 
tricate and  narrow  channels,  at  four  o'clock  they  rounded  a 
cape,  which  they  named  after  tlie  Duke  of  York,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  birth-day  of  His  Royal  Highness.  The 
land,  from  this  cape,  took  a  W.  by  N.  direction ;  tiiey  conti- 
nued to  Hteer  along  it,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  saw  the  sea  wash  tiie  rocks. 

August  17th,  they  continued  their  course  along  the  land, 
at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  among  numerous  bergft 
and  pieces  of  loose  ice.  They  discovered  that  the  snuw  on 
the  face  of  the  cliffs  presented  an  appearance  both  novel  and 
interesting,  being  apparently  stained,  or  covered,  by  some 
substance,  which  gave  it  a  deep  crimson  colour.  Many  con- 
jecture^ were  formed  concerning  the  causa  of  this  appear- 
ance ;  it  was  at  once  determined,  that  it  could  not  arise  from 
the  dung  of  birds,  as  thousands  of  these,  of  various  descrip- 
tions, were  seen  repeatedly  sitting  on  the  ice,  and  on  the 
snow,  but  without  producing  any  such  effect. 

A  boat  with  Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Beverley,  and  others,  wa&  sent 
to  bring  off  some  of  the  snow,  and  to  make  (heir  remarks 
on  the  circumstances  attending  it ;  they  were  also  ordered 
to  procure  specimens  of  natural  history,  and  to  ascertain  if 
this  part  of  the  country  was  inhabited.  Tha  boat  arrived  at 
the  shore  nearly  at  low  water,  and  i'ound  that  the  tide  had 
fallen  nine  feet.  The  party  remained  two  horns  on  shore, 
and  found  the  cliffs  were  accessible  at  the  spot  where  they 
landed  ;  but  they  did  not  get  to  the  top,  being  recalled  in 
consequence  of  a  breeze  which  sprung  up.  They  found 
that  the  snow  was  penetrated,  in  may  places  to  a  depth  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet^  by  the  colouring  matter,  and  that  it  had 
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the  appearance  of  having  been  a  long  time  in  that  state. 
The  boat  returned  at  seven  with  a  quantity  of  this  snow, 
together  with  specimens  of  the  vegetation,  and  of  the  rocks. 
The  snow  was  examined  by  a  microscope,  magnifying  110 
times,  and  the  substance  seemed  to  consist  of  particleti 
resembling  a  very  minute  round  seed,  all  of  them  being  of 
the  same  size,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour  ;  on  some  of  these 
globules  a  small  dark  speck  was  also  seen.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  odicers  that  this  was  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance, an  opinion  confirmed  by  the  nature  of  the  places 
where  it  was  found.  These  were  the  sides  of  the  hills,  about 
six  hundred  feet  high,  the  tops  of  which  were  covered  with 
Tegetation  of  a  yellowish-green  and  reddish-bronn  colours. 
The  €xtent  of  these  cliffs  was  about  eight  miles ;  behind 
then)  at  a  considerable  distance,  high  mountains  were  seen, 
but  the  snow  which  covered  these  was  not  coloured.  Some 
of  the  snow  was  dissolved,  and  bottled,  when  the  water  had 
the  appearance  of  muddy  port-wine.  In  a  few  hours  it  de- 
posited a  sediment ;  which  was  examined  by  the  microscope; 
some  of  it  was  bruised,  and  found  to  be  composed  wholly  of 
red  matter  ;  when  applied  to  paper,  it  produced  a  colour 
resembling  that  of  Indian  red.  This  substance  has  been 
examined  since  the  return  of  the  ships  to  this  country,  and 
various  opinions  given  concerning  it,  but  Dr.  Wollaston 
seems  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  its  being  a  vegetable 
substance  produced  on  the  mountain  immediately  above  it. 
It  cannot  be  a  marine  production,  as  in  several  places 
they  saw  it  at  least  six  miles  from  the  sea,  but  always  on  the 
face  or  near  the  foot  of  a  mountain. 

In  the  course  of  their  tedious  and  often  laborious  progress 
through  the  ice,  it  became  necessary  to  keep  the  whole  of 
the  crew  at  the  most  fatiguing  work,  sometimes  for  several 
days  and  nights  without  intermission.  VV'lien  (his  was  the 
case,  an  extra  meal  was  served  to  them  at  midnight,  gene- 
rally of  preserved  meat ;  and  it  was  found  that  this  nou- 
rishment, when  the  mind  and  body  were  both  occupied,  and 
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the  sun  continunlly  present,  renclered  them  capiible  of  re- 
maining without  sleep,  so  that  they  often  passed  three 
days  in  this  manner  without  any  visible  inconvenience  ; 
returning  after  a  meal  of  this  kind  to  their  labour  on  the 
ice,  or  in  the  boats,  quite  refreshed,  and  continuing  at  it 
without  a  murmur.  The  exercise  was  doubtless  a  consider- 
able preventive  of  the  scurvy,  which  was  the  complaint  most 
to  be  feared.  As  long  as  the  vegetables  lasted,  no  lime- 
juice  was  served ;  when  the  men  got  wet,  which  often  hap- 
pened, they  were  made  to  shift  their  clothes  and  put  on  dry 
ones :  caps  of  canvas,  lined  with  flannel,  were  made  for 
them ;  these  were  conical  in  shape,  and  large  enough  to 
cover  the  shoulders,  and  button  under  the  chin  ;  they  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  neck  and  breast  warm,  and  being 
painted  on  the  outside,  turned  the  water  off  effectually  ; 
they  were  made  use  of  in  rainy,  snowy,  or  foggy  weather. 
With  these  precautions,  and  the  men  being  all  of  good 
constitution,  they  never  had  a  sick  person,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  this  part  of  their  voyage,  no  crews  were  ever  in 
liigher  health  aud  spirits. 

Lieutenant  Robertson,  and  other  officers,  were  stationed 
nt  the  mast'head  to  look  out  for  the  direction  of  the  coast  ; 
Hiul  they  made  their  reports  that  they  were  satisfied  they 
had  seen  the  land  completely  round  this  bay  at  different 
times ;  as  did  also  the  officers  of  the  Alexander,  who  were 
at  the  mast-head  of  that  ship  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  at  fifty  minutes  past  midnight 
the  ship  being  nearly  on  the  seventy -seventh  degree  of 
north  latitude,  ten  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Sau- 
raarez,  which  forms  the  east  side  and  the  bottom  of  this  bay, 
the  land  was  distinctly  seen.  On  the  20th  and  21st, 
when  off  Cape  Clarence,  at  the  distance  of  six  leagues,  the 
land  which  forms  the  west  side,  and  the  bottom  of  this  bay, 
was  also  distinctly  seen,  and  by  two  observations  the  coast 
is  determined  to  be  connected  all  round.  At  each  of  theie 
periods  this  immense  bay  was  observed  to  be  covered  with 
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field*ice ;  besides  which,  a  vast  chain  of  large  icebergs  vraa 
seen  to  extend  across  it ;  these  were  upparently  aground, 
and  had  probably  been  driven  on  shore  there  by  southerly 
gales.  It  was  also  observed,  that  the  tide  rose  and  fell  only 
four  feet»  and  that  the  stream  was  scarcely  perceptible. 

On  the  20th,  they  were  by  reckoning,  in  latitude  76°  54' 
N.,  Cape  Sauinarez  ten  leagues  distant,  and  Carey^s  Is- 
land bearing  about  S.E.  Having  determined  that  there 
was  no  passage  further  to  the  northward,  they  stood  under 
easy  sail  to  the  S.W.  for  ten  miles  further,  during  which 
they  had  much  difficulty  to  avoid  the  loose  ice  with  which 
the  sea  was  covered,  and  it  becoming  thicker  the  nearer 
they  approached  the  shore,  they  hove  to  in  this  position,  for 
the  fog  to  clear  away 

From  these  several  considerations  it  appears  perfectly 
certain  that  the  land  is  here  continuous,  and  that  there  is 
no  opening  at  the  northernmost  part  of  Baffin*s  Bay  from 
Hackhtif  s  Island  to  Cape  Clarence.  Even  if  it  be  ima- 
gined that  some  narrow  Strait  may  exist  through  these 
mountains,  it  is  clearly  evident,  that  it  must  for  ever  be 
unnavigable,  and  that  there  is  not  even  a  chance  of  as- 
certaining its  existence,  since  all  approach  to  the  bottoms 
of  these  bays  is  prevented  by  the  ice  which  fills  them  to  so 
great  a  depth,  and  appears  never  to  have  moved  from  its 
station. 

Being  thus  satisfied  that  there  was  no  opening  into  the 
Pacific  through  these  seas  and  that  there  could  be  no  further 
inducement  to  continue  longer  in  this  place,  and  it  being 
necessary  to  husband  the  little  time  yet  remaining,  for  the 
work  which  was  still  to  be  done.  Captain  Ross  ordered  ac- 
curate bearings  of  the  different  headlands  to  be  taken,  and 
having  named  the  remarkable  cape  forming  the  west  side  of 
the  bay,  after  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  commemoration  of 
the  birth -day  of  his  Royul  Highuess,  they  shaped  their 
course,  on  the  morning  af  the  3l8t,  towards  the  next  open- 
ing which  appeared  in  view  to  the  westward. 
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They  now  Rtood  for  a  Sound  which  they  had  seen  on  the 
21$t,  tacking^  and  bearing^  up  occasionally  to  avoid  the  ice, 
which  was  generally  from  six  to  twelve  feet  thick,  very  un- 
even, and  in  pieces  of  various  shapes  ;  they  found  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  clear  of  it,  and  the  ship  unavoidably  received 
some  severe  shocks,  but  fortunately  suffered  no  damage. 
Towards  the  evening  they  successively  made  out  the  north 
and  south  points  of  the  land  across  the  bottom  of  this  bay, 
or  inlet,  which  agreed  with  Baffiii*8  description  of  Jones's 
Sound.     At  midnight,  a  ridge  of  very  high  mountains  was 
seen  to  extend  nearly  across  the  bottom  of  it,  joining  ano- 
ther from  the  south,  which  was  not  quite  so  high.     The  bay 
was  completely  blocked  with  ice,  in  which  were  some  very 
large  icebergs  ;  and  from  the  points  of  land,  glaciers  of  so- 
lid ice  were  seen  extending  for  many  miles  into  the  sea.     It 
was  evident  that  there  could  be  no  passage  in  that  direction, 
and   they,  tlierefore,  began  to  beat  to  the  southward.     At 
eleven  at  night,  a  piece  of  fir  wood  was  picked  up :  it  con- 
taiived  nails,  and  the  marks  of  the  plane  and  adze  were  also 
evident.     This  seems  to  prove  that  it  must  have  drifted  up 
the  Bay,  probably  by  the  strong  southerly  windg.    Many 
seals  were  seen,  and  the  tracks  of  bears  were  visible  on  the 
ice  in  many  places. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  near  a  Cape  which  they  named 
Cape  Charlotte,  a  wide  opening  appeared ;  but  the  wind 
shifting  to  the  west,  they  could  not  stand  in  to  explore  it, 
and  therefore  stood  to  the  southward;  but,  at  tea  in  the 
evenifig,  the  wind  ehafiged  to  the  south,  when  they  tacked 
and  stood  in  under  all  sail.  The  swell  continued  from 
th^  S.S.E.,  and,  at  midnight,  the  weather  was  very  dliick 
a*d  foggy. 

They  saw  the  land  which  forms  the  northern  side  of  the 
opening,  extending  from  west  to  north  in  a  chain  of  high 
lAMititaiiiB  covered  with  snow.  Soon  afterwards  the  south 
rt4e  ^f  <bis  (Ojpemng  was  ^soovsred,  eitendiog  from  S.W. 
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to  S.B,  forming^  also  a  chain  of  very  high  mountains.  Iii 
the  space  between  west  and  south-west,  there  appeared  a 
yellow  sky,  but  no  land  was  seen,  nor  was  there  any  ice  on 
the  water,  except  a  few  icebergs  ;  the  opening,  therefore, 
took  the  appearance  of  a  channel,  the  entrance  of  which  was 
judged  to  be  forty-five  nailes  wide ;  the  laud  on  the  north 
side  lying  in  an  E.N.E  and  W.S.W.  direction,  and  on  the 
south  side,  nearly  east  and  west. 

Having  had  good  observations  for  time,  and  a  meridian 
altitude  of  the  sun,  the  latitude  and  longitude  were  accu- 
rately determined ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  bearings  of 
the  land  were  taken  and  registered.     Divine  service  was 
performed  ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind  having  obliged 
them  to  stand  to  the  south  side,  they  had  an  excellent  view 
of  the  roost  magnificent  chain  of  mountains   ever  beheld. 
This,  and  the  Cape  which  terminates  it,  and  forms  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  land  on  that  side  of  the  channel,  was 
named  after  Sir  Byam  Martin,  in  compliment  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  His  Majesty*s  Navy ;  and  the  various  capes  and 
bays  in  this  tract  of  land,  were  also  named  after  his  amiable 
family  and  nearest  relatives.     These  mountains,  which  take 
their  rise  from  the  sea,  at  Capo  Byam  Martin  on  the  east, 
and  from  a  low  plain  near  Catherine's  Bay  on  the  west, 
terminate  in  sharp  lofty  peaks ;  and  the  rocks  which  form 
them  being,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  often  on  every 
side,  too  perpendicular  for  the  snow  to  rest  upon,   they 
are   distinctly   seen  above  it,  displaying  very  remarkable 
forms.    In  one  place,  nearly  between  Cape  Fanshawe  and 
Elizabeth's  Bay,  two  rocks,  resembling  human  figures  of  a 
gigantic  size  in  a  sitting  posture,  were  seen  on  the  highest 
peak ;  and,  as  it  was  considerably  above  the  clouds,  their 
appearance  was  both  extraordinary  and  interesting. 

The  snow  appeared  to  be  deep  in  the  valleys  o^  the  inte- 
rior, but  the  ravines  next  the  sea  were  only  partly  filled  with 
it,  and  the  precipices  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains  were 
perfectly  bare.    The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  beating  to 
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the  westward,  all  sail  was  carried,  and  every  advantn^i^e 
taken  of  the  changes  in  the  direction  and  strength  of  the 
wind.  As  the  evening  closed  the  wind  died  awny,  the  wea- 
ther became  mild  and  warm,  the  water  much  smoother,  and 
the  atmosphere  clear  and  serene.  The  mountains  on  each 
siile  of  the  Strait,  being  clear  of  clouds,  displayed  various 
beautiful  tints.  For  the  first  time  they  discovered  that  the 
liind  extended  from  the  south  two-thirds  across  this  apparent 
Strait,  but  the  fog  which  continually  occupied  that  quarter, 
obscured  its  real  figure.  During  this  day  much  interest 
was  excited  on  bourd  by  the  appearance  of  this  Strait ;  the 
general  opinion,  however,  was  that  it  was  only  an  inlet. 
The  land  was  partially  seen  extending  across,  the  yellow 
sky  was  perceptible;  and,  as  they  advanced,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  began  to  decrease.  The  mast-head  and 
crow's  nest  was  crowded  with  those  who  were  most  anxious, 
but  nothing  was  finally  decided  at  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Soon  after  midnight  the  wind  began  to  «hift,  and  the 
ship  came  gradually  up,  enabling  them  to  stand  directly  up 
the  bay  ;  they,  therefore,  made  all  sail,  and  left  the  Alex- 
ander considerably  astern.  At  a  little  before  four  o*clock, 
in  the  morning,  the  land  was  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  inlet 
by  the  officers  of  the  watch. 

Although  a  passage  in  this  direction  appeared  hopeless, 
Captain  Ross  was  determined  to  explore  it  completely,  as 
the  wind  was  favourable  ;  and,  therefore,  continued  all 
sail.  At  eight  the  wind  fell  a  little,  and  the  Alexander 
being  far  astern,  the  Isabella  sounded  and  found  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  fathoms,  with  a  soft,  muddy  bottom. 
There  was,  however,  no  current,  but  the  temperature  of 
the  mud  was  20|®.  Soon  after  this  the  breeze  freshened 
and  they  carried  all  sail,  leaving  the  Alexander  and  steering 
directly  up  the  bay.  The  weather  was  now  variable,  being 
alternately  cloudy  and  clear  at  intervals.  Mr.  Beverley, 
who  was  the  most  sanguine,  went  up  to  the  crow's-nest ; 
and,  at  twelve,  reported  that  before  it  became  thick)  he 
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had  Men  the  land  aorois  the  bny,  except  for  a  very  short 
space.  The  Innd  to  the  S.R.  was  very  distinct,  and  they 
bad  an  excellent  transit  and  bearing  of  Cape  Byam  Martin 
and  Cape  Fanshawe,  with  the  shipN  head  on  the  point  of 
the  change,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  variation, 
should  no  azimutlis  be  obtained.  Although  all  hopes  Merc 
given  up,  even  by  the  most  sanguine,  that  a  passnt^e 
existed,  and  the  weather  continued  thick,  they  determni(><l 
to  stand  higher  up,  and  put  into  any  harbour  they  might 
discover,  for  the  purpose  of  making  magnetical  observa- 
tions. 

As  they  stood  up  the  bay  two  capes  on  the  south  side  were 
di8eovered,oneof  which  was  named  after  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool ;  the  land  which  formed  the  boundary  on  one  side  of 
Catherine's  Bay,  was  named  Cape  Hay.  On  the  north 
side  a  remarkable  conical  rock,  the  only  island  on  this  part 
of  the  coast,  was  discovered,  and  named  Sir  George  HopeN 
Monument,  afer  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who  had 
recommended  Captain  Ross  for  the  command  of  this  ex- 
pedition, and  whose  signature  of  his  orders  on  his  death- 
bed   was  the  last  act  of  his  valimble  life. 

They  distinctly  saw  the  land  round  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
forming  a  chain  of  mountiins  onniiected  with  those  which 
extended  along  the  north  and  south  sides.  Tl/is  land  ap- 
peared to  be  at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues,  There  was  a 
continuity  of  ice,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  extending 
from  one  side  of  the  bay  to  the  other,  between  the  nearest 
cape  to  the  north,  which  was  named  after  Sir  George  War- 
render,  and  that  to  the  south,  which  was  named  after  Vis- 
count Castlereagh. 

At  a  quarter  past  three,  the  weather  again  became  thick 
and  unsettled  ;  and  keing  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  passage  in  this  diredtion,  nor  any  harbour  into  which 
they  could  enter  for  the  purpose  of  making  magnetic  obser- 
vations, they  tacked  to  join  the  Alexander  which  was  at  a 
distance  of  eight  miles. 
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They  contiiuied  to  proceed  until  the  Olh  of  Soptemberi 
when  it  became  cahu  :  afterwards  tliere  were  some  hght  and 
variable  airs  of  wind.  At  eigitt  it  ai;ain  fell  cahn,  nnd  oon« 
tinned  so,  tlio  whole  day.  The  ship*s  head  had,  however, 
been  .sfenerally  kept  near  the  course,  by  the  assistance  of 
tlie  swell,  which  was  from  the  north  ;  and  they  made  four- 
teen miles  of  southing^  and  a  decree  of  easting-,  althou||rh 
the  lo^  only  gave  half  as  much.  They  obtained  some  good 
observations  in  the  forenoon  for  the  longitude  ;  and  the  sun 
being  visible  in  the  meridian,  they  also  took  its  altitude  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaming  the  latitude.  At  six  it  being 
quite  calm,  and  the  water  smooth,  they  sounded  with  the 
deep  sea  clamms,  and  found  one  thousand  and  fifty  fathoms, 
which  were  the  deepest  soundings  they  ever  reached  in 
Bailings  Bay.  As  they  had  only  one  hundred  and  twenty 
fathoms  fifteen  miles  further  north,  it  is  evident  that  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  like  the  land,  must  be  very  mountainous. 
The  mud  at  the  bottom  was  so  soft  that  the  instrument  was 
completely  buried,  and  it  required  considerable  force  to 
draw  it  out.  The  sea  being  a  dead  calm,  the  line  became 
perfectly  perpendicular,  and  they  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
obtaining  the  exact  de|)th  before  it  started  out  of  the 
ground.  The  instniniput  came  up  completely  full,  contain- 
ing about  six  pounds  of  mud,  mixed  with  a  few  stones  and 
some  sand.  This  mud  was  much  coarser  than  that  which 
they  had  before  obtained,  and  was  also  of  a  much  looser  na- 
ture :  when  the  line  cume  up,  a  small  siar-fish  was  found 
attached  to  it,  below  the  point  marking  eight  hundred 
fathoms.  The  instrument  took  twenty-seven  minutes  to 
descend  the  whole  distance.  When  at  five  hundred  fathoms, 
it  descended  at  the  rate  of  one  fithom  per  second,  and  when 
nearly  one  thousand  fathoms  down,  it  required  one  second 
and  a  half  per  fathom.  Although  the  check  made  to  the 
motion  of  the  line  when  it  struck  the  bottom,  was  evident 
to  all,  to  put  the  fact  beyond  doubt,  it  was  so  niely  set 
as  to  act  on  the  least  resistance.      The  self-registeringf 
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tliermometer,  was  then  attached  to  it,  and  it  wns  letdown, 
first  to  five  hundred  fathoms,  and  afterwardH  to  six  hun- 
dred, seven  hundred,  eight  hundred  and  a  tliousand,  in 
succession.  At  each  time  it  came  up  empty,  the  thermo- 
meter each  time  showing  a  lower  tenoperature  ;  thus  prov- 
ing that  the  water  was  colder  as  it  heoame  deeper,  and  also 
indicating  that  the  instrument  had  not  reached  the  bottom, 
even  at  the  depth  of  one  thousand  and  five  fathoms.  It 
occupied  one  hour  for  all  hands  to  pull  it  up  from  that 
depth. 

When  the  boat  was  off  Agnes*  Monument,  they  saw 
two  large  bears  which  swam  off  to  the  ships,  which  were 
at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  land  ;  they  fetched 
the  Alexander,  and  were  immediately  attacked  by  the  boats 
of  that  ship  and  killed  ;  one,  which  was  s'  through  the 
head,  unfortunately  sunk  ;  the  other,   on  „-  wounded 

attacked  the  boats  and  shewed  considerable  play,  but  was 
at  length  secured,  and  towed  to  the  Isabella  by  the  boats 
of  both  ships.  In  this  affair,  Mr.  Bisson,  Mr.  Nius,  mid< 
shipmen,  and  Mr.  Fisher,  assistant-surgeon  of  the  Alex- 
ander, shewed  much  dexterity  and  address.  This  animal, 
weighed  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  puunda 
and  a  half,  besides  the  blood  it  had  lost,  which  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  thirty  pounds.  Its  dimensions  were 
carefully  tuken,  antl  Mr.  Beverly  undertook  to  preserve  the 
skin,  in  which  he  perfectly  succeeded  ;  the  bones  of  the 
head  and  feet  were  also  preserved  in  their  places,  so  that 
he  was  sent  to  the  British  Museum  in  excellent  order. 

On  the  lldi,  seven  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  this  rock, 
and  at  two  miles  dii^tnnce,  they  discovered  the  largest 
iceberg  in  latitude  70  they  had  ever  seen  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  land.  As  it  was  nearly  calm,  they  determined  on 
ascertaining  its  si/c,  and  sent  Lieutenant  Parry,  Mr. 
Hoss,  and  Mr.  Bushman,  and  a  boat  with  the  necessary 
instruments,  to  obtain  the  mai^netic  dip  of  variation.  Cun* 
iiderable  difficultv  was  experienced  in  the  attempt  to  land, 
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n*  in  rowing  round  it  they  found  it  perp(;ndic>ii1ai*  in  every 
place  but  one  ;  in  this  however  there  wqh  a  small  creek,  in 
tvhich  a  convenient  Inndini^- place  was  discoverod.  When 
they  had  ascended  to  the  top,  which  was  perfectly  flat, 
they  discovered  a  white  bear,  who  was  in  quiet  possess 
sion  of  this  mass.  As  their  fire-arms  hud  been  wetted,  it 
was  some  time  before  dispositions  could  be  made  for  an 
attack,  durinf^  which  the  animal  seemed  to  wait  with 
piitience  for  the  assault  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  formed 
tlicir  line  and  ben;an  to  advance,  he  made  for  the  other  side 
of  the  island*  The  party  had  not  calculated  on  any  other 
way  to  escape  but  the  landing-place  before  mentioned, 
which  they  had  left  well  g^uurded  ;  but  to  their  mortification, 
as  well  as  astonishment,  wh*  i  the  animal  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  which  was  fifty  feet  high,  he  plunged  into 
the  sea  without  hesitation,  and  there  being  no  boat  on  that 
side  of  the  island,  he  escaped.  The  party  remained  until 
sun-set,  and  had  good  observations  ;  and  Lieutenant  Parry 
reported,  that  the  iceberg  was  four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  yards  long,  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  yards  broad,  and  fifty-one  feet  high  ;  being 
aground  in  sixty-one  fathoms.  Its  appearance  was  much 
like  that  of  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  cliffs  ex- 
actly resembled  the  chalk  cliffs  to  the  west  of  Dover. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  the  slops  which  were  supplied 
by  Government  for  winter  clothing  were  served  to  the  ships' 
companies,  orders  being  sent  to  Lieutenant  Parry  to  that 
effect.  The  whole  of  this  day  the  weather  was  so  foggy 
that  the  land  was  completely  obscured. 

On  the  dOth  of  October  they  made  the  island  of  Fula, 
and,  passing  between  Fair  Isle  and  Sumburg  Head,  ar- 
rived at  Shetland,  anchoring  in  Brassa  Sound,  after  an 
absence  of  exactly  six  months.  The  Lerwick  packet  being 
about  to  sail  for  Leilh,  Captain  Ross  sent  a  short  account 
of  their  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  for 
the  information  of  their  Lordships  ;  in  which,  after  recoin> 
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nioiuliiig  the  oflicers  and  men  of  both  ships,  for  their  me- 
ritorious conduct,  he  concluded  in  the  following  wordii  :— 
**  Not  an  instance  of  punishment  has  taken  place  in  this 
ship,  nor  has  there  been  an  officer,  or  man,  on  the  sick  list  ; 
and  it  is  with  a  fee1in<^  not  to  be  expressed,  that  I  conclude 
this  letter,  by  reporting  that  the  service  has  been  performed, 
and  that  the  expedition,  which  1  had  the  honour  to  com- 
mand, has  returned,  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

I  have,  &c.  J.  Ross." 

On  the  7th  of  November  they  sailed  from  Brassa  Sound 
ivith  a  fair  wind,  which  carried  them  off  Flamborough 
Head,  \vhere  they  met  with  a  strong  breeze  of  N.E.  wind  ; 
and  after  beating  for  several  days  they  anchored  in  Grimsby 
Roaiis,  on  the  14th  of  November.  The  logs,  journals, 
charts,  and  other  memoranda,  being  sealed,  and  collected 
from  all  the  officers  of  the  expedition,  Captain  Ross  here 
left  the  ship  and  departed  for  London,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  16lh,  and  delivered  them  with  a  full  account  of  the 
proceedings  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

He  was  directed  by  Lord  Melville  to  signify  their  Lord, 
ships  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  crews 
of  the  two  ships  ;  and  to  acquaint  them,  that  it  was  probable 
an  expedition  of  a  similar  nature  would  be  undertaken  in 
the  euiiuing  spring  ;  and  that  those  who  wete  desirous  of 
volunteering  their  services,  should  have  a  preference  over 
all  others,  should  be  found  employment  during  the  whiter, 
granted  a  month's  leave  of  absence,  and  kept  in  pay  until 
the  ships  were  ready  for  receiving  men  ;  upon  which  nearly 
the  whole  volunteered,  and  the  Isabella  and  AlexandtT 
were  paid  ofton  the  I7(h  ol  l)pceml)«'r. 


An  account  of  Capt.  lioss's  last  Voyage  tvill  be  found  in  tht  suc- 
ceeding Pagt's. 
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Before  entering  on  a  history  of  the  third  voyage  of  Cap- 
tain Parry,  it  will  be  profitable  to  give  an  extract  from  a 
recent  publication.  It  says,  the  existence  of  a  North-West 
Passage,  or  of  a  navigable  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  round  the  northern  coast  of  America,  is  a 
question  which  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  for 
the  last  three  centuries  ;  and  the  return  of  our  adventurous 
countryman  Captain  Ross,  from  his  renewed  efforts  to  aid  in 
its  determination,  has  once  again  created  a  lively  interest  upon 
the  subject  among  all  classes.  Its  object  may  be  briefly  ex- 
plained thus : 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  contained  on  the  surface  of 
our  globe,  is  collected  into  two  great  masses ;  the  one  of 
which  is  situated  in  its  eastern  hemisphere,  and  is  called  the 
Old  World  ;  the  other  in  its  western  hemisphere,  and  termed 
the  New  World.  The  former,  which  is  composed  of  the 
united  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  presents  one 
unbroken  mass  of  land,  stretching  from  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope  in  the  south,  to  the  Arctic  Sea  in  the  north.  The  New 
World,  or  the  continent  of  America,  forms  a  similarly  unin- 
terrupted barrier,  extending  a  nearly  equal  length,  from  the 
Straits  of  Magclhaens  in  the  South,  to  a  point  yet  undeter- 
mined in  the  North.      The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  interposed 
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between  these  two  masses,  on  one  side  of  the  globe,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  separates  them  on  the  opposite  side.  Previous 
to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  not  known  thut  any 
communication  existed  between  these  oceans  ;  in  other  words, 
the  countries  situated  on  the  Atlantic,  (including  of  course 
the  principal  nations  of  Europe)  had  no  maritime  connexion 
with  those  washed  by  the  Pacific  (of  which  the  East  Indies 
forms  a  part).  There  are  at  present  two  practicable  routes 
by  which  such  communication  is  niaintained.  The  one  is,  by 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Old  World,  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  other,  by  the  southern  extremity  of  the  New 
World,  through  the  Straits  of  Magelhaens,  or  round  Cape 
Horn.  They  may  be  termed  respectively  the  South-East 
Passage  and  the  South-West  Passage,  from  tlie  Atlantic  into 
the  Pacific.  Each  of  these  passages,  however,  implies  the 
necessity  of  sailing  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Atlantic,  before 
either 'the  eastern  or  the  western  turning  into  the  Pacific 
can  be  reached  i  and  as  the  chief  maritime  nations  of  the 
world  are  placed  much  nearer  to  its  northern  end,  it  has 
occurred  to  them,  that  if  they  were  to  sail  to  the  northern 
instead  of  the  southern  extremity,  and  then  turn  to  the  east 
or  to  the  west,  they  would  reach  the  Pacific  much  sooner  ; 
in  other  words,  that  a  North-East  Passage  (round  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Europe  and  Asia)  or  a  North-West  Passage 
(round  the  northern  shores  of  America)  would  be  a  much 
shorter  route  than  the  existing  South-East  or  South-West 
Passage. 

But  obstacles  exist  to  the  accomplishment  of  either  of 
these  northern  passages,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  southern 
routes.  The  northern  shores  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
World  are  situnted  in  much  higher  latitudes  than  their 
southern  limitL,  tnd  are  therefore  subject  to  a  much  more 
intense  degree  of  cold  ;  so  that  while  the  waters  that  bound 
the  latter  are  at  all  times  open  to  the  seamen,  those  which 
encircle  the  former,  are,  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fttT,  froien  into  a  vast  icy  barrier,  entirely  obstructing  all 
navigation.     AnotI:cr  circumstance  also  operates  to  the  same 
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effect :  in  Accomplishing  either  of  the  southern  passages^  the 
navigator  has  merely  to  round  a  jutting  promontory  in  a  iiigh 
latitude  ;  but  in  attempting  either  of  the  northern  routes,  he 
has  to  pass  a  long  line  of  coast  extending  above  100"  or  ISO" 
of  longitude  under  the  same  frozen  parallel. 

The  question  of  a  North-East  Passage  has  long  sinca 
ceased  to  exmcite  uch  interest.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  a 
sea  extends  from  Behring'a  Strait  to  the  Spitzbergen  Seas  ; 
but  the  passage  has  never  yet  been  performed,  and  may  be 
fairly  assumed  to  be  impracticable.  A  North-West  Passage 
would  be  a  much  shorter  route  ;  but  a  shorter  than  all  has 
been  suggested,  which  is  termed  the  North  Polar  Passage. 
It  consists  in  sailing  through  the  Spitzbergen  Seas  direct  into 
the  Polar  Basin,  or  the  region  immediately  surrounding  the- 
North  Pole,  and  emerging  at  Behring's  Strait ;  its  track  thus 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  diameter  of  the  circle  presented  by 
the  northern  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia  on  the  one  side,  and 
those  of  America  on  the  other.  We  shall  now  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  various  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  effect 
the  remaining  two  passages,  the  North-West  and  the  Polar ; 
remarking  on  the  ob.'^tacles  that  have  frustrated  their  accom- 
plishment, and  the  desiderata  yet  remaining  for  that  purpose. 

The  difficulties  which  impede  the  navigation  of  the  Arctic 
Seas,  arise,  as  before  observed,  from  the  extreme  cold  to 
which  their  high  latitude  exposes  them.  Owing  to  the 
spherical  form  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  obliquity  of  its 
axis,  the  sun  is,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  en- 
tirely withdrawn  from  these  regions.  Throughout  this  long 
and  dreary  night,  an  intense  frost  prevails.  As  early  as  the 
month  of  August,  snow  begins  to  fall  ;  a  rapid  formation  of 
ice  ensues  ;  along  the  shores  and  bays,  the  fresh  water, 
poured  from  rivulets,  or  drained  from  the  thawing  of  former 
collections  of  snow,  becomes  quickly  congealed  ;  the  surface 
of  the  sea  is  spread  over  with  ice,  and  its  waters  are  firmly 
bound  up  into  one  solid  mass.  The  gloomy  darkness  of  im- 
penetrable winter  now  reigns  throughout ;  occasionally,  a»' 
deetl,  relieved  or  aggravated,  by  the  moon's  feeble  rays. 
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At  length  the  sun  re-appears;  but  it  is  long  before  his  faint 
and  languid  beams  impart  much  warmth  to  the  dreary  waste. 
Gradually,  however,  their  power  increases  ;  the  snow  begins 
to  melt,  the  ice  slowly  dissolves,  and  'the  ocean  is  once  again 
set  free.  The  massy  sheet  wliich  its  surface  lately  formed  is 
broken  into  a  thousand  fragments,  of  various  size  and  thick- 
ness :  these,  impelled  by  the  violence  of  winds  and  currents, 
are  dispersed  in  all  directions,  sometimes  meeting  with  fearful 
shocks,  and  shivering  each  other  into  atoms.  This  disruption 
of  the  ice  generally  happens  about  the  month  of  June  ;  and 
a  few  wreeks  are  commonly  suflBcient  to  disperse  the  floating 
fields. 

The  sea  is  at  last  open,  for  a  short  and  dubious  interval,  to 
the  pursuits  of  the  adventurous  seaman  ;  but  the  navigation 
is  accomplished  only  with  great  difficulty  to  him,  and  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  his  being  crushed  by  these  floating  fields 
of  ice.'  Another  obstacle,  not  less  formidable,  impedes  his 
progress  ;  namely,  the  icebergs,  or  insulated  mountains  of  ice, 
which  float  like  lofty  towers  upon  the  ocean,  threatening  to 
overwhelm  with  instant  destruction  the  frail  bark  that  sails  be- 
neath. These  are  formed  by  the  congelation  of  the  fresh 
water  that  pours  annually  into  the  ocean,  and  are  collected 
along  the  indented  shores  and  in  the  deep  bays  enclosed  by 
precipitous  rocks.  Every  successive  year  adds  to  their  size, 
till  at  length,  by  the  action  of  their  own  accumulated  weight, 
and  undermining  of  the  sea,  the  enormous  blocks  are  broken 
off,  and  precipitated  into  the  ocean  below.  These  mountains 
of  hard  and  perfect  ice  are  probabi}  the  gradual  production 
of  many  years.  Their  substance  is  clear,  compact,  and  solid ; 
and  their  tint  of  a  ifiiie  green,  verging  to  blue.  Its  clearness 
is  generally  interrupted  by  numerous  small  air-bubbles  ;  but 
large  pieces  may  be/  occasionally  obtained,  possessing  a  degree 
of  purity  and  transparency,  equal  to  that  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful crystal.  Captain  Scoresby  states  that,  with  a  lump  of  ice, 
of  by  no  means  regular  convexity,  used  as  a  burning  lens,  he 
has  frequently  burnt  vtrood,  fired  gunpowder,  melted  lead, 
and  lit  the  sailors'  pipes,  to  their  great  ustonishment ;  the  ic« 
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itself  remaining,  in  the  mean  while,  quite  firm  and  pellucid. 
The  salt-water  ice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  porous,  incompact,  and 
only  imperfectly  transparent ;  and  is  annually  formed  and  de- 
stroyed. The  appearance  of  a  numerous  collection  of  icebergs  is 
described  as  interesting  in  th^*  extreme.  Along  the  western 
coast  of  Greenland,  they  form  an  immense  rampart,  which  pre- 
sents to  the  mariner  a  sublime  spectacle,  resembling  at  a  distance 
whole  groups  of  churches,  mantling  castles,  or  fleets  under 
full  sailt 

The  first  navigator  whose  efforts  appear  to  have  inspired  a 
reasonable  hope  of  finding  the  North-West  Passage,  was 
Gaspar  de  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  who,  in  tiie  year  1500, 
discovered  the  country  called  Labrador.  Coasting  thence  to 
the  northward,  and  reaching  the  wide  opening  of  Hudson's 
Strait,  he  concluded  that  he  had  found  the  so-much-desired 
passage  into  the  Pacific,  which  he  named  the  Strait  of 
Anian.  He  returned  to  Portugal  and  in  the  following  year 
embarked  on  a  second  expedition,  with  two  vessels  ;  but 
bavin'  been  separated  from  his  consort  by  bad  weather,  he 
was  never  heard  of  more.  His  brother,  Michael  de  Cortereal, 
who  sailed  in  quest  of  him,  shared  a  similar  fate  ;  and  it  was 
only  the  positive  order  of  the  king,  MaP"el,  which  restrained 
a  third  brother  from  continuing  the  fruitless  search.  The  two 
Cabotas  had  previously  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise  ;  but 
their  efforts  had  terminated  only  in  the  discovery  of  New- 
foundland. 

Cortereal  was  succeeded  by  Aubert  and  Jacques  Cartier 
on  the  part  of  France,  and  by  Estevan  Gomez ,  on  that  of 
Spain  ;  but  all  the  endeavours  of  these  navigators  to  discover 
any  opening  in  the  northern  coast,  that  held  out  the  least  hope 
of  a  passage  in  that  quarter,  were  in  vain. 

About  the  same  period,  the  idea  of  a  voyage  to  the  North 
Pole  was  first  suggested  by  Master  Robert  Thorne,  of  Bristol, 
who  IS  said  to  have  exhorted  King  Henry  Vlll.  "  with  very 
weighty  and  substantial  reasons,  to  set  forth  a  discoverie,  even 
to  the  North  Pole.'^  Among  other  advantages  that  were  held 
out  as  the  probable  results,  was  the  discovery  of  a  shorter 
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passage  (o  China  and  the  East  Indies  :  but,  although  an  ex« 
pcdition  was  sent  out  for  this  purpose,  the  proceedings  con- 
nected with  it  are  scarcely  at  all  known.  The  voyage  of 
"  The  Trinitie  and  the  Miniotit*  to  the  north-west,  followed 
in  1636,  but  without  any  further  success  :  and  between  the 
years  1553  and  1556,  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  Richard 
Chancclor,  and  Stephen  Burough,  performed  three  several 
voyages  in  quest  of  a  North- East  Passage,  but  could  not,  on 
account  of  immense  shoals  of  ice,  proceed  furtiier  than  the 
Strait  of  Weigats. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  so  many  attempts,  the  belief 
that  America  was  to  be  passed  somewhere  on  the  north-west 
still  remained  unimpaired  among  the  merchants  and  naviga- 
tors of  England,  and  was  supported  by  the  writings  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  the  nation.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Martin  Frobisher  made  three  successive 
voyages,  in  1576,  1577,  and  1578  ;  but  his  progress  was  ex- 
ceedingly small.  Yet  their  promoters  were  still  satisfied  *'  of 
the  likelihood  of  the  discovery  of  the  Norlh-West  Passage," 
and  they  accordingly  resolved  on  a  new  expedition.  The 
conduct  of  this  was  intrusted  to  the  celebrated  John  Davis, 
who  in  1585,  succeeded  in  passing  up  the  Strait,  which  now 
bears  his  name,  as  high  as  latitude  QG"  4(y,  and  discovered  the 
inlet  called  Cumberland  Strait.  He  performed  two  subsequent 
voyages  in  the  succeeding  two  years,  in  the  second  of  which 
he  stood  sixty  leagues  up  Cumberland  Strait. 

No  further  attempt  was  made,  until  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  George  Weymouth  departed 
on  an  expedition,  fitted  put  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Mus- 
covy and  Turkey  Companies  ;  but  his  voyage  was  a  complete 
failure. 

In  the  years  1605,  1606,  and  1607,  the  King  of  Denmark 
despatched  Henry  Hall  three  several  times,  but  all  his  attempts 
were  fruitless. 

As  neither  the  passage  by  the  north-east,  nor  that  by  the 
north-west,  seemed  now  to  hold  out  much  hope  of  success,  it 
was  resolved  again  to  try  the  route  across  the  North  Pole. 
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Accordingly,  Henry  Hudson,  an  experienced  and  intrepid  sea- 
man, was  selected  for  this  enterprise  ;  and  in  the  year  1607, 
he  set  sail  from  England,  and  stood  directly  for  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland,  which  he  reached  in  latitude  73%  naming  th^ 
point  Hold  with  Hope;  thence  continuing  northward  he  advan- 
ced to  about  latitude  81**,  when  he  was  compelled  by  the  ice  tp 
return.  In  the  following  year  he  was  employed,  without 
success,  in  search  of  a  North-East  Passage ;  and  in  1609,  by 
the  Dutch,  in  an  expedition  of  very  dubious  object.  In  I6l0 
he  embarked  on  his  last  and  fatal  voyage  once  again  to  the 
north-westward.  Keeping  to  the  westward,  he  passed  the 
strait  which  now  bears  his  name  ;  but  soon  afterwards,  \u» 
crow  mutinied,  and,  turning  him  adrift  in  a  boat,  abandoned 
him  to  a  miserable  fate. 

Sir  Thomas  Button  followed  next,  in  1G12,  and,  passing 
through  Hudson's  Strait,  reached  the  main  land  r "  America 
in  latitude  60"  40'.  Having  wintered,  he  advan^  'u  as  high  as 
latitude  65%  on  the  east  coast  of  Southampton  Island^  and 
returned  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1613. 

Robert  Bylot,  in  l6l5,  proceeded  about  half  a  degree 
further  north,  and,  in  the  following  year,  embarked  with 
Baffin,  to  examine  the  sea  lying  north  and  west  of  Davis' 
Strait.  In  this  voyage,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
important  ever  accomplished  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  globe, 
they  traced  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  up  Davis^  Strait,  as 
far  as  the  northern  extremity  of  the  sea  now  named  after 
Baffin  ;  then,  turning  to  the  westward,  they  followed  it  round, 
and  descended  the  opposite  shores  to  the  south,  passing,  in 
their  way,  several  large  openings,  which  they  neglected  to 
examine,  apparently  assuming  them  to  be  merely  Sounds. 

Luke  Fox  followed  in  1631,  and  explored  Hud3on''s  Bay  ; 
and,  in  1668,  ^achariah  Gillam  was  sent  out  by  Prince 
Rupert,  to  examine  the  same  quarter  ;  and  the  results  of  this 
voyage  appear  to  have  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Hudson^* 
Bay  Company. 

No  further  .attempts  were  made  on  the  western  coast  of 
America,  until  the  unfurtiuiate  voyage  of  Knight,  Barlow, 
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and  Vaughan,  in  1719«  on  the  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  in  search  of  '*  the  Strait  of  Anian,  in  order  to 
discover  gold,  &c.,  to  the  northward  ;^  when,  of  two  ships 
that  were  sent  out,  neither  returned. 

Jbhn  Scroggs  was  sent  in  search  of  them  in  172S,  but  he 
returned  without  accomplishing  any  thing  of  the  smallest 
note. 

In  1737,  a  similarly  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Dobbs,  who  afterwards  prevailed  on  the  Government  to  ap- 
propriate two  vessels  for  this  service,  under  the  orders  of 
Captain  Middleton,  who  left  England  in  1741,  and  wintered 
in  Churchill  River  ;  and,  in  the  summer  of  1742,  proceeded 
up  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Welcome  to  Wager  River,  and  sailed 
round  what  is  called  Repulse  Bay,  The  offer  by  Parliament 
in  1743,  of  a  reward  of  20,000/.  to  whomsoever  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects  should  discover  a  North- West  Passage 
through  Hudson's  Strait,  seemed  to  evince  that  the  public 
opinion  still  remained  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  practicability. 
A  subscription  of  10,000/.  was  entered  into,  and  two  ships 
were  sent  out,  in  1746,  under  Captains  Moor  and  Smith,  who 
merely,  however,  ascertained  that  Wager  River  was  a  deep 
bay  or  inlet. 

On  the  failure  of  this  expedition,  the  public  ardour  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  damped  ;  and,  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
no  attempt  at  northern  discovery  by  sea  was  made,  either  by 
the  government  or  by  private  individuals  ;  but,  in  1772, 
Samuel  Hearne  accomplished  a  land-journey  fro.a  the  Prince 
of  Wales^s  Fort,  Hudson''s  Bay,  to  the  termination  of  the 
Copper-mine  River,  in  the  Arctic  Sea. 

About  the  same  time,  the  question  of  the  practicability  of 
approaching  the  North  Pole  was  revived  by  the  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington,  who  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  subject,  which  induced  the  President  and 
Council  to  apply  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  to  obtain  His  Majesty''s  sanction  for  the  fitting 
out  an  expedition  for  that  service.     The  proposal  meeting 
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with  the  countenance  of  his  Majesty,  two  ships,  the  RacC'horse 
and  the  Carcase  bombs,  were  equipped  accordingly  ;  the 
former  under  the  orders  oC  Captain  Constantine  John  Fhipps, 
(afterwards  Lord  Mulgiave,)  who  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  expedition  ;  the  latter  under  those  of  Captain  Skeflling- 
ton  Lutwidge.  They  sailed  from  the  Nore  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1778,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  reached  the 
latitude  of  the  south  part  of  Spitzbergen.  On  the  5th  of 
July,  they  fell  in  with  the  main  body  of  the  ice,  which  stretches 
across  from  Spitzbergen  to  Greenland,  and  commenced  look- 
ing for  an  opening  by  which  they  might  pass  through,  as 
related  in  the  narrative  given  in  this  work.  The  ice  was 
examined,  from  east  to  west,  for  above  ten  degrees,  but  with- 
out success  ;  and  Captain  Fhipps  novtr  "  began  to  conceive 
that  the  ice  was  one  compact  impenetrable  body.^ 

The  ill  success  of  this  attempt  did  not  cause  the  hopes  of 
discovering  a  northern  navigable  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  to  be  abandoned.  The  Act  of 
Parliament,  granting  the  reward  of  20,000/.,  was  altered  so  as 
to  include  his  Majesty's  ships,  and  to  extend  the  condition  of 
a  passage  through  Hudson's  Bay,  to  that  of  every  northern 
passage  ;  and  a  sum  of  5000/.  was  also  awarded  to  any  ship 
that  approached  within  one  degree  of  the  North  Pole. 

In  1776,  Lieutenant  Pickersgill  was  sent  in  the  brig  Lion 
to  examine  the  western  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay  ;  but  the  result 
was  unsuccessful. 

In  the  following  year  the  same  vessel  was  despatched,  under 
Lieutenant  Walter  Young,  on  a  similar  service,  and  also  to 
examine  the  practicability  of  a  passage  into  the  Pacific,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  Captain  Cook,  who  was  expected  to  be  about 
that  time  engaged  in  attempting  to  pass  from  the  Pacific  into 
the  Atlantic  ;  but  he  returned  without  having  accomplished 
any  thing. 

The  narrative  of  Hear»?e,  wliose  journey  down  the  Copper- 
mine River  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  we  have  already  mentioned, 
was  long  regarded  with  mistrust ;  but  a  similar  expedition, 
undertaken  by  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  1789,  in  which  ho 
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descended  t)ie  river  that  now  bears  his  name,  and  reached  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  considerably  to  the  westward  of  the  point  at 
winch  Hcarne  arrived,  served  to  give  a  stronger  appearance 
of  truth  to  this  latter  traveller's  statements,  and,  by  proving 
the  existence  of  a  sea  to  the  north  of  America,  to  increase  the 
probability  of  a  North-West  Passage.  But  the  long  and 
disastrous  war  which  soon  afterwards  convulsed  the  whole  of 
Europe,  directed  the  skill  and  resources  of  the  nation  into 
another  channel,  and  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  progress  of 
northern  discovery. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  peace  been  restored,  than  the 
attention  of  the  British  Government  was  again  drawn  to  this 
long-agitated  question.  The  possibility  of  effecting  a  North- 
West  Passage,  became  once  more  a  fruitful  source  of  debate, 
and  was  discussed  with  a  keenness,  and  a  regard  to  the  results 
of  forpier  experience,  in  estimating  the  probability  of  its 
success,  that  had  rarely  been  evinced  before.  The  reasons 
assigned  in  its  favour  were  many  and  cogent.  A  perpetual 
current  setting  down  from  the  northward,  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  America  and  the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  was 
said  to  afford  a  strong  presumption,  that  between  Davis* 
Strait  and  the  Great  Polar  Basin,  there  was  an  iininterrupted 
communication.  The  vast  quantities  of  drift-wood  floated 
down  by  this  current,  whose  appearance  frequently  indicated 
that  it  had  recently  been  in  a  growing  state,  and  in  a  warmer 
climate,  and  whose  substance  denoted  the  produce  of  milder 
latitudes,  was  adduced  as  another  powerful  argument  to  the 
same  effect.  A  third,  on  *.vhich  equal  stress  was  laid,  was 
derived  from  the  fact,  well  known  to  those  engaged  in  the 
Greenland  fisheries,  that  whales,  which  had  been  harpooned 
in  the  Spitzbergen  Seas  and  Davis'  Strait,  have  been  caught 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  western  coast  of  America.  The 
general  trending  of  the  northern  coast  of  that  continent,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  three  points  then  known,  Icy  Cape,  andthe  mouths 
of  the  Mackenzie  and  Copper-mine  Rivers  ;  the  testimony  of 
the  native  Indian  maps  ;  and  the  occurrence,  in  Greenland, 
of  a  species  of  heath,  which  had  never  been  found  in  America ; 
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were  alt  regarded  as  additional  grounds  of  the  lame  sup* 
position. 

The  disappearance  of  a  large  quantity  of  ice  from  the 
Arctic  Regions,  ond  the  removal  of  the  icy  barrier  which  was 
supposed  to  have,  for  four  centuries,  blocked  up  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland,  seemed  to  present  an  opportunity  peculi- 
arly favourable  fur  the  resumption  of  those  labours  which  had 
been  interrupted  only  by  the  political  disturbances  of  Europe. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  two  distinct  expeditions  should 
be  fitted  out  and  despatched  ;  the  one  to  proceed  up  Davia' 
Strait,  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  northward,  and  then, 
rounding  the  north-east  point  of  the  continent  of  America,  to 
hold  a  westerly  course,  with  the  view  of  reaching  Behring't 
Strait ;  the  other,  to  proceed  in  a  direction  as  due  i.orth  as 
might  be  found  practicable,  through  the  Spitzbergen  Seas, 
and,  in  the  event  of  finding  an  open  Polar  Basin,  to  pass  across 
the  Pole,  and  make  for  Behring^s  Strait,  also. 

Accordingly,  four  merchant-ships  were  hired  and  commis- 
sioned for  this  purpose;  two  of  which,  the  Isabella,  of  385  tons^ 
commanded  by  Captain  John  Ross,  and  the  Alejcander,  of 
2521  tons,  by  Lieutenant  William  Edward  Parry,  were 
destined  for  the  North-west  Passage ;  and  the  remaining  two, 
the  Dorothea^  of  382  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  David 
Buchan,  and  the  Trent,  of  249i  tons,  by  Lieutenant  John 
Franklin,  for  the  Polar  route. 

These  vessels,  having  been  most  completely  repaired  and 
strengthened,  so  as  to  enable  them  the  better  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  the  ice,  and  having  been  fitted  with  stores  of  every 
description  for  two  years,  dropped  down  the  river  on  the  I8tli 
of  April,  1818,  and  started  for  their  respective  destinations, 
with  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  success  on  the  part  of 
all  on  board,  and  with  a  confident  expectation  of  obtaining 
the  reward  which  the  munificence  of  Parliament  held  out  to 
them,  in  the  event  of  a  fortunate  issue.  Early  however,  in 
the  month  of  October,  the  expedition  under  Captain  Buchan 
had  returned  unsuccessful.  The  ships  under  his  command 
had  proceeded  to  about  latitude  80"  30',  when  they  were  over- 
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taken  by  a  tremendous  gale,  which  drove  them  direct  Into  the 
ace,  and  so  disabled  the  Dorothea,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for 
her  to  be  sent  home ;  and,  as  she  was  deemed  unsafe  to  pro. 
ceed  alone,  the  Trent  was  obliged  to  accompany  her.  The 
issue  of  the  expedition  under  Captun  Aoss  has  been  already 
described. 

Having  sufficiently  proved  the  futility  of  attempting  a  north- 
vest  passage  by  the  way  of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  most  likely 
rout  of  succeeding  appeared  to  Captain  Parry  to  be  through 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  which  running  to  the  south-west,  is 
obliquely  opened  by  the  current  round  the  North  of  America ; 
accordingly  a  third  expedition  was  fitted  out,  consisting  of  the 
same  ships,  and  nearly  the  same  officers  and  men,  and  was  in> 
trusted  to  Captain  Parry. 

In  order  to  co<^perate  with  this  expedition.  Captain  Lyon 
was  dispatched  from  England  in  1824,  as  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding pari  of  this  work,  with  the  Griper  ;  directed  to 
winter  in  Repulse  Bay,  and  in  the  spring  of  1825  to  proceed 
with  a  small  party  to  t^e  northern  shores  of  America ;  but 
through  bad  weather  he  was  compelled  to  i-^jturn. 

Captain  Henry  Per'-'^An  Hoppner  was  appointed  to  the 
li'ury,  and  the  \v'uIIaLi  Harris  transport,  Leiutenant  Frit- 
chard  was  to  acco;y)pan;y  th(.'\i,  with  a  portion  of  stores  to  be 
delivered  over  to  the  above  ships  on  arriving  at  Davis's  Strait. 

In  most  respects  the  equipments  were  similar  to  the  last. 
Sylvester's  warming  stove  was  placed  in  the  very  bottom  of  the 
ships  holds,  and  the  flues  which  passed  through  the  cabins  of 
the  Officers  ran  nearly  close  to  the  ships  sides. 

In  preparing  the  equipment  the  ships  were  frequently  visit- 
ed by  Sir  Thomas  Byam  Martin,  theCorap»:oll«»r  of  thenavy, 
by  Lord  Melville,  and  other  Iiords  of  the  AdmiraHv. 

Early  in  May  they  were  ready  to  nrocied,  aud  the  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  of  the  Officers  &c.  who  sailed  on  board  the 
two  ships. 


\ 
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On  board  the  Hecla, 

Capt.  William  Edward  Parry,  •  •  •  •  Commander. 
John  Land  Wynn,  Joseph  Shcrer,!    _  . 

Henry  Foster. \  I-ie«ten«,t.. 

Samuel  Neill  M.  D.    •*••••••••...  Surgeon. 

William  Harvey  Hooper,  •  t  •  •  •  •  t  ••  Purser. 

William  Rowland,  .  • • .  Assistant  Surgeon. 

John    Brunton,    Francis    R.   M."] 

Crozier,    Charles     RichardsA  Midshipmen, 

Horatio  Nelson   Head,  ...  .J 

James  Harrison, t . . .  •  t « •  Cleric. 

John  Brothers,     • Gunner. 

William  Smith,    Boatswain. 

George  Fiddis,     Carpenter. 

John  Allison,    * Greenland  Master. 

George  Champion, Ditto  Mate. 

Other  Officers  and  seamen  45. 

On  hoard  the  Fury, 

C«pt.  Henry  Perkins  Hoppner,  •  •  Commander. 
Horatio   Thomas   Austin,  Jamesl    _ .     ^ 

Clark  Ross, |  Lieutenant!. 

Allan  M*  Laren,     •  ••  Surgeon. 

James  Halse, *- Purser. 

Thomas  Bell, ^ . . .  •■  Assistant  Surgeon* 

Berkley  Westropp,  Charles  Crump!    _  _. ,  , . 

Waller,  Edward  Bird.    . . . .  |  Midshipmen. 

William  Mogg, Clerk. 

James  More, • Gunner. 

William  Wentworth, Boatswain. 

Charles  Purfer, Carpenter. 

George  Crawford, Greenland  Master. 

Thomas  Donaldson, Ditto  Mate. 

Other  Officers  and  seamen  45. 

The  following  instructions  were  issued  to  Captain  Parry 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
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By  the  Commissioners  for  eacccutiitjS  i^  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 

land  Sfc. 

Lord  Viscount  Melville  having  communicated  to  the  King 

the  proceedings  of  the  late  expedition  into  the  Arctic  Seas, 

and  His  Majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  express 

his  commands,  that  another  expedition  should  be  fittet*  out, 

fbr  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  attempt  to  discover  a  passage 

by  sea  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  r^nd  ascertain" 

ing  the  geography  of  the  Northern  boundaries  ol  the  American 

continent. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  appoint  you  to  the  command 
of  the  expedition,  and  you  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to 
put  to  sea  in  His  Majesty's  ship  Hecla,  under  your  command, 
with  His  Majesty's  ship  Fury,  vhose  Commander  has  been 
placed  under  your  orders,  and  taking  with  you  the  William 
Harris  transport,  which  the  Navy  Board  has  been  directed 
to  place  at  your  disposal,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  pro- 
portion of  your  provisions  and  stores  across  the  Atlantic ;  you 
are  to  proceed,  as  quickly  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  due 
care  not  to  part  company  up  Davis's  Strait,  and  having  arri-< 
ved  at  the  latitude  in  which  you  may  think  it  advisable  to 
cross  over  the  western  side  of  that  Strait,  you  will  take  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  of  clearing  the  transport  of  the 
stores  and  provisions  with  which  she  is  charged,  for  the  use  of 
the  expedition,  and  having  so  done,  you  are  to  send  the  trans- 
port back  to  England,  so  as  to  prevent  her  incurring  any 
danger  from  the  ice,  reporting  by  that  opportunity,  your  pro- 
ceedings to  our  Secretary,  for  our  information,  and  then  making 
the  best  of  your  way  with  his  Majesty's  Ships  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  your  orders. 

The  experience  of  your  former  voyages,  seems  to  prove 
that  the  two  channels  which  afford  the  most  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  a  passage  for  the  ships  into  the  sea,  which  bounds  the 
north  coast  of  America,  are  that  round  Cockburn's  Island, 
near  which  your  last  voyage  terir.ina:ed,  and  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  wiiicli  you  discovered  in  your  former. 
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Several  considerations,  but  particularly  the  obstacles  which 
you  found  in  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  in  1819,  might  have  indu- 
ced us  to  give  the  preference  to  the  attempt  to  make  a  passage 
round  Cockburn's  Island,  but  the  strong  ojwnion  which  you 
have  conveyed  to  us  in  favour  of  the  attempt  through  Prince 
Regents  Inlet,  the  confident  hope  which  you  express  that  the 
ice  which,  at  the  period  of  the  year  in  which  you  visited  the 
inlet,  obstructed  your  passage,  was  likely  to  be  removed  by 
circumstances  of  season  and  weather,  within  the  navigable 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  confidence  which  we  are  justified  in 
placing  in  your  judgment  and  experience,  determine  us  to 
authorize  and  direct  you  to  pursue  the  course  which  you  con- 
sider the  most  promising,  namely,  through  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet.  You  will  therefore,  after  you  have  dispatched  the 
transport  home,  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  proceeding  through  Barrow's  Strait,  endeavour  to 
make  through  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  your  passage  into  the 
Sea  which  bounds  the  Continent,  and  thence  westward  to  the 
Pacific, 

Should  you  succeed,  in  this  first  attempt  of  passing  through 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  it  is  probable,  from  what  has  been 
already  discovered  of  these  parts,  that  you  may  find  different 
courses  opening  to  you ;  the  decision  as  to  that  most  likely 
to  conduce  to  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  must  be  referred 
to  your  own  judgment,  on  a  view  of  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  your  own  former  proceedings,  of  the  discoveries  of 
Captain  Franklin  (with  a  copy  of  whose  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings you  are  furnished)  at  the  mouth  and  to  the  eastward, 
of  the  Copper-mine  River. 

If  you  should  be  so  successful  as  to  find  a  practicable  pas- 
sage down  to  the  coast  of  America,  you  arc  to  make  the  best 
of  your  way  in  accomplishing  the  main  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, without  stopping  to  examine  that  coast,  or  for  any  other 
object  not  of  imperious  importance  ;  but  whenever  the  ships, 
may  be  checked  in  their  progress  by  the  ice,  or  unavoidable 
circumstances,  you  will  take  every  opportunity  of  examining 
the  coasts  and  islands  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  making 
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all  useful  observations  relating  to  them.  His  Majesty 's  govern- 
ment having  appointed  two  land  expeditions  for  exploring  the 
North  coast  of  America,  the  one  under  Captain  Lyon,  to  pro- 
ceed from  Repulse  Bay  across  the  Isthmus  towards  Atkolee, 
and  thence  along  the  coast  towards  Copper-mine  River,  the 
other,  under  Captain  Franklin,  to  proceed  from  Mackenzie's 
River,  to  the  Icy  Cape,  it  would  be  desirable,  if  you  should 
reach  any  part  of  the  coast,  that  you  should  mark  your  pro- 
gress by  erecting  flag-staffs  on  a  few  of  the  most  distinguish- 
able points,  which  you  may  successively  visit,  and  you  are 
to  bury  at  the  foot  of  the  flag-staffs  such  proportion  and  kind 
of  provisions  as  you  may  think  advisable.  And  as  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  flag  staff  may  be  removed  by  natives,  you  should 
surround  it  by  a  pile  of  stones,  conspicuous  from  some  point 
of  the  shore,  which  may  guide  the  Land  expeditions  to  the 
depots  there  left. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  you  any  detailed  directions  as  to  the 
concert  of  signals  with  them,  as  you  have  informed  us  that  you 
have  made  arrangements  of  that  nature  with  Captains  Lyon 
and  Franklin,  respectively;  and  if  you  should  meet  with 
these  offiicers,  or  their  parties,  and  that  they  should  be  desir- 
ous of  coming  on  board,  you  are  to  receive  them,  bearing 
them  as  Supernumeraries. 

Should  you  happily  reach  the  Pacific,  you  are  to  proceed  to 
Enmschatska,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  to  the  Russian 
Governor  duplicates  of  the  journals  and  other  documents 
which  the  passage  may  have  supplied,  with  a  request  that 
they  may  be  forwarded  over  land  to  St.  Petersburgh,  to  be 
conveyed  from  thence  to  London.  From  Kamschatska,  you 
will  proceed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  Canton,  or  such 
other  place  as  you  may  think  proper,  to  refit  the  ships  and  re- 
fresh the  crews  ;  and  if,  during  your  stay  at  such  place,  a 
safe  opportunity  should  occur  of  sending  papers  to  England, 
you  should  send  duplicates  by  such  conveyance.  And  after 
having  refitted  and  refreshed^  you  are  to  lose  no  time  in  re- 
turning to  England,  by  such  route  as  you  may  deem  moit 
convenient. 
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It  may  happen  that  your  progress  along  the  North  coast 
of  the  American  continent  may  be  slow  as  to  render  it  desir- 
able that,  if  you  should  not  be  able  to  accomplish  your  pas- 
sage into  the  Pacific  earlier  than  the  autumn  of  1827,  you 
should  be  assured  of  finding  a  depot  of  provisions  at  that 
period  in  the  most  advanced  situation  to  which  they  can  safely 
be  conveyed.  In  the  event,  then,  of  our  not  receiving  from 
you  such  intelligence  as  may  render  the  measure  unnecessary, 
we  shall,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1826,  direct  the  Com- 
mander in  chief  on  the  south  American  station,  to  dispatch 
a  vessel  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  stores,  so  as  to  be 
at  Behring's  Straits  about  August  or  September  1827.  The 
Commander  of  this  vessel  will  be  directed  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  round  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  where  he  may 
expect,  as  we  are  informed,  to  find  an  inlet  in  latitude  6&* 
SO',  in  which  Captain  Kotzebue  is  stated  to  have  found 
anchorage  a  few  years  since.  He  will  be  directed  to  lie  in  that 
anchorage,  or  in  the  nearest  good  anchorage  he  may  find  in  that 
latitude,  and  he  will  be  ordered  to  erect,  in  the  most  promi- 
nent and  visible  situation,  a  flag-staff  for  your  direction.  At 
it  is  possible  that  you  may  touch  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
this  Officer  will  be  directed  to  call  at  Owhyhee,  in  order 
that,  if  you  should  have  passed  to  the  southward,  he  may 
not  be  put  to  the  inconvenience  of  going  on  to  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  :  and  tl  's  affords  a  reason  of  preference  for  your 
touching  at  Owhyhee.  And  you  on  your  part,  if  you  should 
first  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Captain  Kotzebue's  anchor* 
age,  should  erect  a  flag-staff,  or  a  pile  of  stones,  in  some 
conspicuous  place,  and  bury  a  bottle  with  a  paper  which  may 
acquaint  the  said  officer  of  your  having  passed.  This  vessel 
will  be  directed  to  remain  in  that  neighbourhood  as  long  in 
the  autumn  of  1827  as  the  season  will  admit ;  and  when  she 
is  obliged  to  leave  it,  her  commander  will  bury,  under  a  pile 
of  stones,  in  some  conspicuous  place,  directions  where  you 
may  find  a  depot  of  provisions,  of  such  species  as  he  may 
judge  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  you,  and  that  he  may  be 
able  to  spare. 
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Whenever  the  season  shall- be  so  far  advanced  as  to  make 
it  unsafe  to  navigate  the  ships,  on  account  of  the  long  nighls 
having  set  in,  and  the  sea  being  impassable  on  account  of  ice, 
you  are,  if  you  should  have  so  far  advanced  as  to  prevent  your 
return  to  England,  to  use  your  best  endeavours  to  discover  a 
sheltered  and  safe  anchorage,  where  the  ships  may  be  placed 
for  the  winter,  taking  such  measures  for  the  iiealth  and  com- 
fort of  the  people  under  your  command,  as  the  materials  with 
which  you  are  supplied  for  housing  the  ships,  or  hutting  the 
men  on  shore,  may  enable  you  to  do.  And  when  you  find  it 
expedient  to  resort  to  this  measure,  if  you  siiould  meet  with 
any  inhabitants,  either  Esquimaux  or  Imliuns,  near  the  place 
where  you  winter,  you  are  to  endeavour,  by  every  means  in 
your  power,  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  them,  by  making 
them  presents  of  such  articles  as  you  may  be  supplied  with 
and  which  may  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  them  ;  you  will 
however  take  care  not  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  surprised  by 
any  attack  from  them,  but  use  every  precaution,  and  he  con- 
stantly on  your  guard  against  any  hostility.  You  will  en- 
deavour to  prevail  on  them  by  such  reward,  and  to  be  paid 
in  such  manner  as  you  may  think  best  to  answer  the  purpose, 
in  the  event  of  your  making  progress  to  the  westward,  to 
carry  to  any  of  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
an  account  of  your  situaticm  and  proceedings  ;  with  an  urgent 
request  that  it  may  he  forwarded  to  England  with  the  utmost 
possible  dispatch.  If  you  should,  on  your  arrival  at  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  find  the  passage  impracticable,  you  are  at 
liberty  either  to  seek  any  other  opening  in  that  quarter,  or  tc 
wait  in  the  Inlet  for  any  change  in  the  state  of  the  ice  which 
you  may  have  reason  to  expect ;  but  if  your  expectations  in  this 
particular  should  be  disappointed,  and  if  you  find  yourself  un- 
able, during  the  favourable  season,  to  effect  a  passage  to  the 
southward  and  westward,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  gain- 
ed by  wintering  in  a  situation  which  may  in  any  year  be  reached 
from  England  before  the  passage  can  be  practicable ;  and  we 
therefore  order  and  direct  that  you  do  not»  under  such  circum- 
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stances  attempt  to  winter  out,  but  that  if  you  find  your- 
self prevented  from  proceeding,  with  some  prospect  of  ulti- 
niate  success  further  in  that  direction  than  has  been  already 
explored,  you  are  to  take  care  to  ensure  your  return  to  Eng- 
land at  the  end  of  the  present  season.  We  deem  it  right  tc ; 
caution  you  against  suffering  the  two  vessels  placed  under 
your  orders  to  separate,  except  in  the  event  of  accident  or 
unavoidable  necessity ;  and  we  desire  you  to  keep  up  the 
most  unreserved  communications  with  the  Commander  of  the 
Fury,  placing  in  him  every  proper  confidence,  and  acquainting 
him  with  your  views  and  intentions,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
execution  of  them,  that  the  service  may  have  the  full  benefit  of 
your  united  efforts,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  unavoidable  separa- 
tion, or  of  any  accident  to  yourself,  Captain  Hoppner  may 
have  the  ad>  antage  of  knowing  up  to  the  latest  period,  all 
your  ideas  and  intentions  relative  to  a  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  undertaking. 

We  also  recommend  that  as  frequent  an  exchange  take 
place  as  conveniently  may  be,  of  the  observations  made  in  the 
two  ships,  that  any  discovery  made  by  the  one,  be,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  communicated  for  the  advantage  and  guidance  of 
the  other,  and  to  increase  the  chance  of  the  observations  of 
both  being  preserved.  We  have  caused  a  great  variety  of 
valuable  instmments  to  be  put  on  board  of  the  ships  under 
your  orders,  of  which  you  will  be  furnished  with  a  list,  and 
for  the  return  of  which  you  will  be  held  responsible  ;  and  we 
have  appointed  Lieutenant  Foster,  as  assistant  surveyor,  an 
officer  will  skilled  in  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  and  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  to  assitt  you  in  making  such  observa- 
tions and  experiments  as  may  tend  to  the  improvement  ot 
geography  and  navigation,  and  the  advancement  of  science  in 
general.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  specify  these  objects,  a 
detail  of  which  you  have  already  been  furnished  with,  in  our 
instructions  for  vpur  guidance  in  your  late  Expeditions,  and 
to  which  we  rel'e  you  ;  not  doubting  from  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  yo4    iavc   conducted   the  former  Expeditions, 
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that  you  will  on  this  be  equally  diligent  in  collecting  informa- 
tion yourself ;  and  you  will  impress  on  the  minds  of  Captain 
Hoppner  and  all  the  officers  under  your  command,  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  each  respectively  using  his  best  exertions 
to  promote  the  several  scientific  objects  of  the  Expedition. 

From  Captain  Hoppner  we  have  every  reason  to  expect 
drawings  of  the  land,  of  natives,  and  their  various  implements, 
and  of  objects  of  Natural  History,  in  which  he  will  be  assisted 
by  Mr.  Head,  who  has  received  an  appointment  as  Admiralty 
Midshipman,  principally  with  this  view.  You  are  to  di- 
rect Lieutenant  Foster  to  be  particularly  careful  to  keep 
an  accurate  register  of  all  the  observations  that  shall  ba  made 
in  the  same  form,  and  according  to  the  same  arrangement, 
that  were  followed  by  Captain  Sabine  and  Mr.  Fisher,  on 
the  late  voyages,  and  you  are  to  place  in  the  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenant Foster  the  several  chronometers,  with  which  you  have  been 
supplied  for  the  Hecla.  You  are.  to  avail  yourself  of  every  op- 
portunity of  collecting  and  preserving  specimens  of  such  objects 
of  Natural  History  as  may  be  new,  rare,  or  interesting  ;  and 
you  are  to  instruct  Captain  Hoppner,  and  all  the  other 
ofBcers,  to  use  their  best  diligence  in  increasing  the  collections 
in  each  ship  ;  the  whole  of  which  must  be  understood  to  be- 
long to  the  public.  The  knowledge  which  Doctor  Nevill, 
surgeon  of  the  Hecla,  has  been  represented  to  us  to  possess 
in  this  department  of  science,  will  be  of  material  service  to  you 
in  arranging  the  collections  of,  and  making  notes  upon,  the 
various  objects  of  Natural  History  :  In  the  event  of  any  ir- 
reparable accident  happening  to  cither  of  the  two  ships,  you 
are  to  cause  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  disabled  ship  to  be 
removed  into  the  other,  and  with  her  singly  to  proceed  in 
prosecution  of  the  voyage,  or  return  to  England,  according  as 
circumstances  shall  appear  to  require  ;  understanding  that 
the  officers  and  crews  of  both  ships,  are  hereby  authorized  and 
requested  to  continue  to  perform  their  duties,  according  to 
their  respective  ranks  and  stations,  on  board  either  ship  to 
which  they  may  be  so  removed.     Should  unfortunately  your 
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own  ship  be  the  one  disabled,  you  are,  in  that  case,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Fury,  and,  in  the  event  of  any  fatal 
accident  happening  to  yourself.  Captain  Hoppner  is  hereby 
authorized  to  take  the  command  of  the  Expedition,  either  on 
board  the  Hecla  or  Fury,  as  he  may  prefer,  placing  the  officer 
iirho  may  then  be  next  in  seniority  to  him,  in  command  of  the 
second  ship  ;  also  in  the  event  of  your  own  inability,  by  sick- 
ness or  otherwise,  at  any  period  of  this  service,  to  continue  to 
carry  these  instructions  into  execution,  you  are  to  transfer 
them  to  Captain  Hoppner,  or  to  the  surviving  officer  then  next 
in  command  to  you,  who  is  hereoy  required  to  execute  them  in 
the  best  manner  he  can,  for  the  attainment  of  the  several 
objects  in  view. 

In  the  event  of  England  becoming  involved  in  hostilities 
with  any  power  during  your  absence,  you  are  nevertheless 
clearly  to  understand  that  you  are  not  on  any  account  to 
commit  any  hostile  act  whatsoever  ;  the  Expedition  under 
your  orders,  being  only  intended  for  the  purposes  of  discovery 
and  science,  and  it  being  the  practice  of  all  civilized  nations 
to  consider  vessels  so  employed  as  excluded  from  the  opera- 
tions of  war  ;  and  confiding  in  this  general  feeling,  we  should 
expect  that  you  would  receive  every  assistance  from  the  ships 
or  subjects  of  any  foreign  power,  which  you  may  fall  in  with ; 
but  special  applications  to  that  effect  have  been  made  to  the 
respective  Governments. 

You  are,  whilst  executing  the  service  pointed  out  in  these 
instructions,  to  take  every  opportunity  that  may  offer  of  ac- 
quainting our  Secretary,  for  our  information,  with  your 
progress :  and  or  your  arrival  in  England,  you  are  immedi- 
ately to  repair  to  tii's  office,  in  order  to  lay  before  us  a  full 
account  of  your  p roceedmgs  in  the  whole  course  of  your 
voyage ;  taking  care  before  you  leave  the  ship,  to  demand  from 
the  officers,  petty  officers,  and  all  other  persons  on  board,  the  logs 
and  journals  they  may  have  kept,  together  with  any  drawings  or 
charts  they  may  have  made,  which  are  all  to  be  sealed  up  ; 
and  you  will  issue  similar  directions  to  Captain  Hoppner,  and 
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his  officers,  &c.   The  saiil  logs,  journals,  and  other  documents, 
to  be  hereafter  disposed  of  as  we  may  think  proper. 

Given  under  our  hands  the  12th  of  May,  1824. 
(Signed)  Mklville, 

Wm.  Johnstone  Horn, 

G.  COCKBURN 

C.  Clerk, 
W.  R.  K.  Douglass. 
Btj  Command  of  ilmr  LordshipSy 

(Signed)        J.  W.  Ckoker. 

To  William  Edward  Parry  Esq.  Captain 
of  His  Majesty  s  Ship  the  Hecla. 


Sir, 


ADDITIONAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Admiralty  Office,  \Q,lh  May,  1824. 


In  reference  to  that  part  of  your  general  orders  which 
relates  to  the  ship  intended  to  be  sent,  in  the  autumn  of  1827, 
to  meet  you,  I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  to  communicate  to  you  the  following  addi> 
tional  information  : 

It  is  thought  advisable,  with  a  view  of  assisting  the  objects 
of  Captain  Franklin's  Expedition,  that  the  vessel  intended  to 
meet  you  in  1827  should  endeavour  to  meet  him  in  1826. 
Her  commander  will,  therefore,  be  directed  to  reach  those 
latitudes  in  the  summer  of  1826,  to  make  such  discoveries  and 
observations  as  may  open  themselves  to  him,  and  to  look  out 
for  Captain  Franklin,  or  even  for  you,  if  you  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  accomplish  the  passage  in  that  year. 

He  will  remain  in  that  neighbourhood  as  late  as  the  season 
will  admit,  and  will  then  repair  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  to 
the  neaicst  place  where  he  may  be  able  to  replenish  his  pro- 
visions ;  when  he  will,  as  early  as  possible  m  the  year  1827 
(if  you  should  not  have  already  met  him)  proceed  to  act  in  the 
manner  detailed  in  yovw  instructions  :  he  will  mark  his  pro- 
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ceedings  in  1826  by  the  erection  of  flag-slafTs,  or  piles  of 
stones,  and  with  notices  where  a  depot  of  provisions  may  1m; 
found  which  he  will  leave  on  hig  departure  that  year,  as  well 
as  in  18^7. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

J.  W.  Croker. 


The  Hecla  and  Fury  having  completed  their  lading,  sailed 
down  the  river  from  Dcptford  on  the  8th  of  May  ISSl,  in 
company  with  the  William  Harris  transport,  and  received 
their  powder  and  stores  at  Northfleet ;  where  they  employed 
two  days  in  fixing  Mr.  Barlow's  plate  for  correcting  the  devia- 
tion of  the  compass.  They  were  prevented  by  easterly  winds 
from  getting  to  the  Nore  till  the  sixteenth.  During  their  stay 
at  Northfleet  they  were  visited  by  Viscount  Melville  and  the 
other  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who  were  much  pleased  with 
their  general  equipment. 

On  the  IStli  Commissioner  Cunningham  went  on  board  to 
pay  the  ships'  companies  their  arrears,  also  three  months  in 
advance,  and  at  three  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  they 
set  sail. 

They  passed  through  the  Pentland  Frith  on  the  same  day 
that  they  had  taken  their  departure  from  the  Orkneys  three 
years  before. 

During  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  afterwards  on 
their  way  up  Davis's  Strait,  they  threw  overboard  daily  a  cop- 
per cylinder,  containing  the  usual  papers,  giving  an  account 
of  their  situation.  On  Saturday  the  12th  of  June,  they  ap- 
proached Cape  Farewell,  and  met  large  flocks  of  sheerwaters; 
from  the  12th  to  the  16th,  they  passed  several  pieces  of  drift 
wood,  from  four  to  sixteen  feet  in  length,  that  had  been  a 
good  while  in  the  water.  On  the  16th  the  first  ice-berg  was 
seen,  being  in  latitude  GOi"  longitude  55°  and  after  that  time 
those  bodies  of  ice  made  their  appearance  daily. 

Captain  Parry  determined  on  the  26th  of  June,  as  the 
quickest  and  most  secure  mode  of  clearing  the  transport 
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which  had  accompanied  them,  to  anchor  nt  the  Whalc-fish 
islands.  Fresh  gales  and  thick  weather  prevented,  however, 
their  doing  it  for  some  time,  when  at  length  they  anchored, 
mooripg  the  ships  by  hawsers  to  the  rocks.  In  the  mean  time 
the  observatory  and  instruments  were  landed  on  a  small  island, 
where  Lieut.  Forster  and  Captain  Parry  made  their  observa- 
tions during  their  stay. 

They  received  great  attentions  from  the  Danish  officers  at 
this  place  as  well  as  at  Lievely,  in  the  Island  Dickc,  to 
which  Captain  Parry  went  in  a  boat  on  the  30th,  where  he 
saw  Mr.  West  and  other  resident  officers,  who  kindly  shewed 
the  charts  they  were  constructing.  The  harbour  of  Lievely 
is  excellent  for  small  vessels,  having  a  good  depth  of  water  ; 
the  settlement  is  principally  situated  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  harbour.  There  are  but  six  or  seven  Danes,  besides  the 
officers  belonging  to  the    >tablishment. 

Early  on  the  nrorning  of  the  3rd  of  July,  the  whole  of  the 
stores  were  removed  from  the  William  Harris  transport,  and 
stowed  on  board  the  Hecla,  and  Fury.  She  then  weighed 
and  was  towed  out  to  sea  ;  Lieut.  Pritchard  her  Commander, 
having  received  the  dispatches,  and  letters  for  England,  she 
then  sailed  on  her  return. 

Light  northerly  winds,  together  with  the  dull  sailing  of  the 
now  deeply  laden  ships,  prevented  them  from  making  much 
progress  for  several  days,  and  kept  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  ice-bergs,  some  of  them  from  one  to  two  hundred 
feet  high,  and  it  was  necessary  in  one  or  two  instances,  to 
tow  the  ships  clear  of  them  by  boats. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  July,  the  ice  was  observed 
on  the  clearing  up  of  a  fog,  to  be  slack  for  a  considerable 
distance  within  the  margin  of  the  pack.  The  favr)urable  ap- 
pearance it  now  assumed,  combined  with  a  fair  win>l,  induced 
Captain  Parry  to  enter  it,  and  the  ships  pushed  several 
leagues  within  the  margin.  From  this  time  the  obstructions 
from  the  quantity  and  closeness  of  the  ice,  were  such  as  to 
keep  the  men  almost  constantly  employed  in  heaving,  warping, 
or  sawing  through  it,  and  yet  with  so  little  success  that  at  the 
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close  of  the  month  of  July  they  harl  cmly  pcnctr.ttcti  ?  rventy 
mile*  to  the  westward.  Here,  while  closely  hcsrt,  on  tlif; 
first  of  August  they  encountered  n  hard  gale  from  the  soutli- 
east,  which  pressing  the  ice  together  in  every  direction,  the 
llecla  recei'  -d  several  very  awkward  nips.  In  such  eases  the  ice 
is  forced  under  a  ship's  hottom  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
up  her  side,  holh  powers  thus  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  her  on  her  beam  ends. 

While  thus  detained,  Captain  Parry  remarked  that  con 
trory  to  what  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  the  ship  ha<l  drifted 
to  the  westward  notwithstanding  the  strength  and  duration  of 
the  gale.  However  by  dint  of  constant  and  extreme  labour, 
they  gained  the  latitude  of  72°  34'  on  the  nineteenth  of  Au- 
gust, where  the  ice  still  p -esented  as  impenetrable  abiurier  as 
before.  They  continued  their  efforts  to  push  to  the  northward, 
and  on  the  29ih  of  August  arrived  in  latitude  73"  15',  on  the 
meridian  of  63"  40',  in  which  situatum  from  former  experience 
they  had  reason  to  expect  there  would  scarcely  have  been  any 
ice  at  this  season.  The  obstructions  however  continued 
nearly  the  same,  notwitlistanding  their  being  much  favoured 
by  south-easterly  winds  till  the  8th  of  September,  in  latitude 
74°  7'  and  longitude  69°  64',  or  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  to  VV.  N.  W.  of  the  situation  in  which  they  cleared  the 
pack  in  the  year  1819  ;  here  the  ice  became  more  slack,  but 
it  was  not  till  the  following  day,  that  having  forced  their  way 
about  forty  miles  further,  they  at  length  succecde('  in  releas- 
ing themselves  from  the  more  than  ordinary  barrier  of  ice,  in 
the  middle  of  Baffin's  Kay. 

With  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  the  ice,  through  wh-ehthey 
had  at  length  scrambled  their  way,  principally  by  warping 
and  towinj:,  a  distance  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
miles,  f!aptain  Parry  discovered  that  it  for  the  most  part  in- 
creased as  well  in  th<  thickness  as  the  extent  of  the  floes  as 
they  advanced  westward. 

A  flock  of  ducks,  generally  of  the  eider  species,  was  now 
and  then  observed  ;  a  few  solitary  seals,  and  two  or  three 
bears,   were  all  that  were  seen  besides,  and  only  one  or  two 
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whales  appeared  till  afur  tliey  had  entered  Sir  Jnmes  Lan- 
caster's sound. 

All  past  obstacles  were  however  forgotten,  when  they  once 
saw  ail  open  sen  before  them.  From  the  time  of  their  leaving 
the  main  body  of  ice,  they  met  with  no  obstacles  of  any  kind, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  sound  was,  as  usu-al,  entirely  free  from 
it  except  here  and  there  a  ber^,  floating  about  in  that  solitary 
grandeur  of  which  these  enormous  masses  are  calculated  to 
convey  so  sublime  an  idea. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lltli  of  September,  Captain  Parry 
landed  in  a  small  bay  close  to  the  westward  of  Cai)e  Warren- 
der,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  officers,  in  order  to  exa- 
mine the  country,  and  to  make  the  necessary  observations.  The 
vegetation  was  scanty,  however  a  few  plants  were  added  to 
the  collection,  and  the  party  was  successful  in  killing  three 
rein  deer  out  of  a  small  herd,  which  produced  one  hundred  a-id 
ninety-two  pounds  of  venison,  inclusive  of  the  heads,  &c. 
which,  as  usual,  became  the  perquisites  of  the  successful 
sportsmen.  A  narrow  stream  of  water  ran  down  the  centre 
of  the  bay,  communicating  with  a  small  lagoon,  just  within 
the  beach. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  September,  a  breeze  sprung 
up  from  the  eastward,  but  unsteady  and  light,  and  on  the 
13th,  when  within  seven  leagues  of  Cape  York,  they  had  the 
mortification  to  perceive  the  sea  a-head  covered  with  young 
ice :  on  reaching  it,  they  had  as  usual  recourse  go  sallying, 
breaking  it  with  boats  a-head,  and  various  other  expedients, 
all  alike  inelTectual  without  a  fresh  breeze  furnishing  a  con- 
stant impetus ;  so  tnat  after  seven  or  eight  hours  of  unoucccss- 
ful  labour  they  remained  fairly  and  immovably  beset.  Cap- 
tain Parry  now  thought  it  high  time  to  determine  as  to  the 
propriety  of  still  continuing  his  efforls  to  push  to  the  west- 
ward this  season,  or  of  returning  to  England  according  to  his 
instructions  on  that  head  ;  he  finally  resolved  on  pushing  on 
as  far  as  the  season  would  permit,  and  then  to  give  a  fair 
trial,  during  the  whole  of  the  next  summer,  to  the  route  which 
his  instructions  directed  him  to  pursue.      In  order,  however. 
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to  confirm  his  own  opinion  on  this  subject,  he  requested  to 
be  furnished  with  that  of  Captain  Hoppncr,  and  finding  that 
their  views  entirely  agreed,  Captain  Parry  resolved  still  to 
pursue  the  object  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  For  three 
successive  days,  thoy  continued  to  use  every  effort  to  push 
through  the  young  ice,  at  times  advancing  and  then  after- 
wards losing  as  much  by  the  necessity  of  bearing  up  or  wear- 
ing,  sallying  with  all  hands,  and  after  all  rather  losing  ground 
han  otherwise,  while  the  young  ice  was  every  hour  increas- 
ing. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  September,  when  they  had  been 
driven  back  to  the  eastward  of  Admiralty  Inlet,  an  easterly 
breeze  again  enabled  them  to  make  some  progress  ;  the  sea 
uas  now,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  young  ice,  which 
lind  become  so  thick,  as  to  look  white  through  its  whole 
extent 

During  several  succeeding  days  they  continued  their  efforts, 
to  get  to  the  westward  with  various  success,  and  at  times  the 
ships  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  danger.  On  the  26th  a 
breeze  freshening,  gave  them  hopes  of  reaching  Prince  Re- 
event's  Inlet.  After  forcing  the  ships  through  several  miles  of 
young  ice  by  keeping  two  boats  a>head,  by  ropes  fixed  to  the 
l)()wsprit,  and  carrying  a  press  of  canvass  till  the  effort  became 
truly  alarming,  they  at  length  entered  the  inlet,  and  found 
themselves  in  clear  water,  the  breeze  driving  the  ice  so  as  to 
afford  room  for  the  ships  to  sail.  They  continued  to  advance 
till  they  came  nearly  a-breast  of  Jackson  Inlet,  and  ultimately 
to  the  entrance  of  Port  Bowen,  which  it  was  now  the  inten- 
tion of  Captain  Parry  to  make  their  winter  abode.  Here 
they  made  fast  in  sixty-two  fathoms  of  water. 

Though  they  could  not  expect  to  get  the  ships  into  the 
most  desirable  anchorage,  yet  it  was  needful  to  remove  them 
from  the  sea>margin  of  the  ice,  by  cutting  a  canal  into  the 
floe  as  far  as  needful  for  security.  This  laborious  work  had 
made  considerable  progress  when,  on  the  29th,  a  heavy 
gale  blew  for  several  hours. — Masses  of  ice  breaking  off  from 
the  edge  of  the  fKn*,  kept  thi.-ni  in  constant  alarm. — Happily 
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however  they  held  on,  and  on  the  evening  oF  tlie  first  of 
October,  the  ships  were  warped  into  their  winter  quarters. 

Captain  Parry  observes,  that  at  this  late  season  the  whales 
were  so  abundant  that  a  ship  engaged  in  that  trade,  might 
soon  have  obtained  a  good  supply,  as  they  noticed  nearly 
thirty,  although  the  ship's  company  kept  no  particular  look  out 
for  them  ;  they  also  saw  a  number  of  narwhales  and  wal- 
ruses. 

The  winter  arrangements,  so  closely  resembled  those  before 
adopted  that  a  fresh  description  of  them  would  prove  little 
more  than  a  repetition  of  that  already  contained  in  the  former 
narratives.  The  mean  daily  temperature  upon  tliu  Hecla's 
lower  deck  during  the  winter,  was  generally  about  60°  and 
never  below  5()%  and  that  of  Captain  Parry ""s  cabin  was  63",  from 
December  to  April  inclusive  ;  every  attention  was,  as  usual, 
paid  to  the  occupation  and  diversion  of  the  men's  minds,  their 
former  amusements  being  almost  worn  thread-bare,  it  required 
some  ingenuity  to  devise  a  plan  that  should  possess  novelty, 
to  recomniLMid  it.  However  Captain  Hoppner  completely 
accomplished  this  purpose  by  the  establishment  of  a  masque- 
rade, in  which  officers  and  men  should  alike  take  a  part,  audit 
is  impossible  that  any  idea  could  have  proved  more  happy. 
Admirably  dressed  clmracters  of  various  descripliuns  readily 
took  their  parts,  and  many  of  these  were  supported  with  a 
degree  of  spirit  and  genuine  humour  which  would  not  have 
disgraced  a  mure  refined  assembly,  and  no  instance  occurred 
of  any  thing  that  could  interfere  with  the  regular  discipline 
of  tlie  ships.  These  were  imleed  masquerades  without  licen- 
tiousness, carnivals  without  excess. 

Innnediately  after  the  ships  were  finally  secured,  Captain 
Parry  erected  the  observatory  on  shore,  and  commenced  ar- 
langements  for  the  various  aslronon)ical  observations.  The 
Aurora  Borealls,  which  constitutes  one  of  .he  peculiar  features 
of  a  polar  winter,  occurred  with  nearly  the  same  frequency  as 
on  former  occasions.  It  usually  consisted  of  an  arch,  some- 
times tolerably  continuous,  but  more  iVequently  broken  into 
detached  trregiilai  nia-ses.     'I'lie  tciminatiun  to  the  S.  E.  was 
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never  exactly  visible,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  land  in  that 
quarter,  but  upon  the  whole,  the  arch  seems  to  have  been 
more  frequently  bisected  by  the  plane  of  the  magnetic,  than 
by  that  of  the  true  meridian.  This  winter  afforded  but  few 
brilliant  displays  of  the  Aurora.  The  Meteors,  called  falling 
stars,  were  much  more  frequent  during  this  winter  than  ever 
before  were  seen.  The  height  of  the  land  about  Port  Bowen 
delayed  longer  than  usual  the  sun's  appearance  above  the 
horizon,  but  at  length  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  on  the 
2nd  of  February  1825,  and  it  became  visible  at  the  ships  on 
the  22n(l,  after  an  absence  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.one 
days.  It  is  very  long  after  the  sun's  re-appearance  in  these 
regions,  that  the  effect  of  his  rays,  as  to  warmth,  bewmes 
perceptible.  Towards  the  third  week  in  March,  thin  flakes 
of  snow  lying  upon  black  painted  wood,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun's  direct  rays  in  a  sheltered  situation,  readily  melted. 
After  this  the  thawing  proceeded  at  an  inconceivably  rapid 
rate,  the  whole  surface  of  the  floes  being  covered  with  large 
pools  of  water  increasing  in  size  and  depth. 

The  principal  animals  seen  during  the  winter  were  bears, 
of  which  they  killed  twelve  from  October  to  June.  One  of 
those  animals  was  nearly  proving  fatal  to  a  seaman  of  the 
Fury,  who  having  straggled  from  his  companion  when  at  the 
top  of  a  high  hill,  saw  a  large  bear  coming  towards  him. 
Iking  unarmed,  ne  prudently  made  off,  taking  off  his  boots 
to  enable  him  to  run  the  faster,  but  he  precipitated  himself 
over  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff,  down  which  he  is  said 
t^^  liave  rolled  several  hundred  feet,  where  he  was  met  by  some 
of  his  companions  in  u  very  lacerated  condition,  and  continued 
in  a  very  dangerous  state  for  some  time  after. 

A  she  bear,  killed  in  the  open  water  at  Port  Bowen,  afforded 
a  striking  instance  of  maternal  affection  ;  she  might  herself 
easily  have  escaped  the  boat,  but  would  not  forsake  her  young, 
which  she  was  actually  "  towing  off''  by  allowing  them  to 
rest  on  her  back,  when  the  boat  came  near  them.  A  second 
similar  instance  occurred  in  the  spring,  when  two  cubs  having 
got  down  into  a  large   iiack  of  the  ice,  their  mother  placed 
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herself  before  them,  so  as  to  secure  them  from  the  attack  of 
our  people,  which  she  might  easily  have  avoided  herself. 
One  or  two  foxes  were  killed,  and  four  w^re  caught  in  traps 
during  the  winter.  The  colour  of  one  of  these  animals  which 
lived  for  some  time  on  board  the  Fury,  and  became  tolerably 
tame,  was  nearly  pure  white  till  the  month  of  May,  when  he 
became  of  a  dirty  chocolate  colour.  Only  three  hares  were 
killed  from  October  to  June,  their  fur  was  extremely  thick, 
soft  and  beautifully  white  ;  a  single  ermine,  and  a  few  mice 
completed  the  scanty  list  of  quadrupeds  at  this  desolate  and 
unproductive  place. 

Of  birds,  a  flock  or  two  of  ducks  were  occasionally  seen 
flying  as  late  as  the  third  of  October,  but  none  from  that  time 
till  the  beginning  of  June.  A  very  few  grouse  were  met 
with,  a  single  specimen  was  obtained  on  the  23rd  uf  Decem- 
ber ;  but  they  again  made  their  appearance  towards  the  end 
of  March,  and,  in  less  than  a  month,  about  two  hundred  were 
killed.  Lieutenant  Ross  remarked,  that  the  grouse  met  with 
here,  are  of  three  kinds.  The  snow  bunting  with  its  spright- 
ly note,  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the  earliest  visitants  m  the 
spring  ;  but  these  were  few  in  number  and  remained  only  a 
short  time.  A  very  few  sandpipers  were  also  seen,  and  now 
and  then  one  or  two  glaucous,  ivory,  and  kittinake  gulls. 
'J'owards  the  end  of  June,  thedovekies  were  extremely  numer- 
ous in  the  cracks  of  ice  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Bowen,  and 
as  they  were  the  only  fresh  supply  that  they  were  able  to 
procure,  the  men  were  permitted  to  go  out  occasionally  with 
guns,  after  the  ships  were  ready  for  sea,  to  obtain  for  their 
messes  this  wholesome  change  of  diet  ;  while  such  exertions 
also  contributed  essentially  to  their  general  health  and  cheer- 
fulness. Many  hundreds  of  these  l:irds  were  obtained  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days. 

In  order  to  obtain  oil  for  another  winter's  consumption,  be- 
fore the  ships  could  be  released  from  the  ice,  having  seen 
niary  black  whales  in  the  open  water  to  the  northward, 
two  boats  from  each  ship  were  transported  four  miles  along 
•horc  in  that  direction,  to  be  in  readiness  for  killing  a  whale 
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and  boiling  the  oil  on  the  beach,  whenever  the  open  water 
should  approach  sufficiently  near.  They  took  their  station ' 
near  a  remarkable  peninsular  piece  of  land  on  the  south  side 
of  the  entrance  to  Jackson's  Inlet,  which  had,  on  the  former 
voyage,  appeared  to  them  as  an  Island.  On  the  12th  the  ice 
began  to  detach  itself,  and  the  boats  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenants  Sherer  and  Ross,  being  launched  on  the  following 
day,  succeeded  almost  immediately  in  killing  a  small  whale,  of 
"  five  feet  bone  '*  exactly  answering  their  purpose.  On  the 
afternoon  pf  the  19th,  a  very  welcome  stop  was  put  to  their 
operations  by  the  separation  of  the  floe  entirely  across  the 
harbour.  All  hands  being  instantly  recalled  by  signal,  were, 
on  their  return,  set  to  work  to  get  the  ships  into  the  gravelled 
canal,  and  to  saw  away  what  still  remained  in  it  to  prevent 
their  warping  to  sea.  This  work  was  continued  from  half 
past  six  till  the  following  morning,  when  they  succeeded  in 
getting  clear.  The  weather  being  calm,  two  hours  were  oc- 
cupied in  towing  the  ships  to  sea,  and  thus  the  officers  and 
men  were  employed  at  very  laborious  work  for  twenty  six 
hours.  It  was  impossible  however,  to  regret  the  necessity  of 
these  comparatively  trifling  exertions,  especially  as  it  was  now 
evident  that  to  have  sawed  their  way  out,  without  any  canal, 
would  have  required  at  least  a  fortnight  of  heavy  and  fa- 
tiguing labour. 

On  standing  out  to  sea  on  Wednesday  the  20th  of  July, 
tlicy  sailed  with  a  light  wind  towards  the  western  shore  of 
i^rince  Regent's  Inlet.  After  sailing  about  eight  miles,  they 
were  stopped  by  a  body  of  ice,  lying  between  them  and  a 
space  of  open  water  beyond  ;  on  standing  back,  they  were 
shortly  afterwards  enveloped  in  one  of  the  thick  fogs  which 
had  for  several  weeks  past,  been  observed  almost  daily  hang- 
ing over  some  part  of  the  sea  in  the  offing,  though  they  had 
scarcely  experienced  any  in  Port  Bowen,  until  the  water  be- 
came open  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  On  clearing  up  of 
the  fog  on  the  21st,  they  could  perceive  no  opening  of  the  ice 
leading  towards  the  western  land,  nor  any  appearance  of  the 
smallest  channel  to  the  southward,  along  the  eastern  shore, 
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Captain  Parry  determined  therefore  at  once  to  try  a  little 
further  to  the  northward,  as  he  felt  confident  of  being  able  to 
push  alon^  the  shore  if  he  could  once  gain  it.  Light  winds 
detained  them  very  much,  but  being  at  length  favoured  by  a 
breeze,  they  carried  all  sail  to  the  north-west,  and  they  stood 
off  and  on,  in  the  hope  that  a  southerly  breeze,  which  had 
sprung  up,  might  serve  to  open  a  channel.  After  sailing  all 
night  with  light  and  variable  winds,  they  found  themselves  on 
the  clearing  up  of  a  thick  fog,  through  which  they  had  been 
sailing  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  within  one  third  of  a  mile 
of  Cape  Seppings,  the  land  just  appearing  above  the  fog,  in 
time  to  save  them  from  danger.  The  Fury  being  apprized 
by  guns  of  Captain  Parry's  situation,  both  ships  were  hauled 
off  the  land  ;  and  the  fog  soon  after  dispersing,  they  had  the 
satisfaction  to  perceive,  that  the  late  gale  had  blown  the  ice  off 
the  land,  leaving  a  fine  navigable  channel  from  one  to  two 
miles  wide.  '1  hey  had  now  an  opportunity  of  discovering 
that  a  long  peak  of  very  low  land  runs  out  from  the  southern- 
most of  the  Leopold  Islands,  and  another  from  the  shore  to 
the  southward  of  Cape  Clarence. 

It  was  the  general  feeling  at  this  period  tliat  the  voyage 
had  but  now  commenced.  The  labours  of  a  bad  summer,  and 
tedium  of  a  long  winter  were  forgotten  in  a  moment.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July,  they  passed  an  opening 
in  the  land  which  they  now  found  to  Ijc  a  bay,  about  throe 
miles  deep,  but  apparently  open  to  the  sea.  It  was  named  by 
Captain  Parry  after  Hastings  Elwin,  Esq.  of  Bristol,  in  token 
of  his  grateful  esteem  for  that  gentleman.  A  breeze  enablctl 
the  ships  again  to  make  some  progress,  and  they  passe.l  du- 
ring the  night  a  second  bay,  also  appearing  open  to  the  sea.  It 
was  called  Batty  Bay,  in  honour  of  Captain  Batty,  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards.  The  ice  openmg  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
27th,  they  cast  off  and  sailed  four  or  five  miles  with  a  northerly 
breeze.  On  the  29th,  th»  ice  being  slack  for  a  short  distance, 
the  Hecla  was  shifted  half  a  mile  to  the  northward.  In  hopes 
of  finding  salmon  here,  thty  tried  for  sliu<:  u'D*  »vith  several 
hand  nets,  but  n(>thing  was  caught  c-  y.<n. 
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In  this  place  were  a  number  of  E«'quimaux  stone  circles, 
apparently  of  a  very  old  date,  Ijeing  quite  overgrown  with 
grass,  moss,  and  other  plants.  la  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  habitations,  the  vegetation  was  much  more  luxuriant 
than  any  thing  of  the  kind,  that  had  been  seen  before  or  during 
this  voyage  ;  another  circumstance  which  they  noticed  about 
this  lime,  and  still  more  so  as  the  season  advanced,  was  the 
rapid  progress  which  the  warmth  had  already  made  in 
dissolving  the  last  yearns  snow,  of  which  not  a  particle  could 
be  seen,  at  the  close  of  July.  These  facts,  together  with  the 
beautiful  weather  they  had  enjoyed,  tended  to  show  that 
this  was  an  unusually  fine  summer. 

The  ice  opening  for  a  mile  and  a  half  along-shore  on  the 
30th,  the  Hecla's  berth  was  shifted  about  that  distance  to  the 
southward,  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  seeing  round  a  point 
of  land,  though  her  situation  was  thereby  much  altered  for 
the  worse  ;  the  Fury  remained  where  she  was.  In  the  course 
of  thp  night  they  had  reason  to  suppose,  by  the  Fury's  heeling, 
that  she  was  either  on  shore,  or  heavily  pressed  by  the  ice 
from  without ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  Cap- 
tain Hoppner  communicated  the  intelligence  that  she  had 
been  forced  on  the  ground,  where  she  still  lay,  having  suffer- 
ed dauia<;e  in  one  of  her  propelling  wheels.  A  large  party  of 
hands  from  the  Hecla  being  sent  round  to  the  Fury  at  high 
water,  she  came  off  the  ground  with  very  little  strain.  A 
shift  of  wind  to  the  northward,  determined  Captain  Parry  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  and  a  signal  was  immediately  made  ;  but 
while  the  sails  were  setting,  tlie  ice,  which  had  at  first  been  at 
about  three  (|iiarters  of  a  mile  distant,  was  observed  to  be 
closing  on  the  shore,  the  sails  were,  however,  kept  set,  and  as 
the  botly  of  the  ice  was  setting  to  the  southward,  they  went 
with  it  some  little  distance  in  that  direction.  The  Hecla  at 
length  struck  the  ground  several  times,  and  being  then  brought 
up  by  it,  remained  immovable,  the  depili  of  water  under  her 
keel  abaft  being  sixteen  feet,  or  about  a  foot  less  than  she 
drew. 

The   Fury  continuing  to  drive,  was  eaiTied  pnst  the  Hecla 
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trithout  damage,  and  having  gone  about  two  hundred  yards 
further,  she  was  observed  to  receive  a  severe  pressure  from  a 
floe-piece  forcing  her  directly  against  a  grounded  mass  of  ice, 
upon  the  beach.  As  the  tide  fell  the  Fury*s  stern,  which  was 
a-ground,  was  lifted  several  feet,  and  the  Hecla  at  low  water 
presented  no  very  pleasing  or  comfortable  spectacle.  How- 
ever, about  high  water,  the  ice  very  opportunely  slacking,  the 
Hecla  was  hove  off  with  great  ease.  The  Fury  was  not  long 
after  in  getting  off  the  ground,  but  the  water  was  gaining  on 
two  pumps,  and  Captain  Hoppner  and  his  men  were  observ- 
ed to  labour  incessantly  for  eight  and  forty  hours ;  and  it  at 
length  became  evident  that  the  Fury  could  proceed  no  further 
without  repairs.  They  were  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
remaining  in  their  berths,  where  the  smallest  external  pressure 
could  force  them  on  shore,  neither  ship  having  more  than  two 
feet  water  to  spare. 

The  ice  coming  in  with  considerable  violence,  on  the  night 
of  the  2nd  of  August,  once  more  forced  the  Fury  on  shore, 
so  that  at  low  water  she  sewed  two  feet  and  a  half ;  nothing 
but  the  number  and  strength  of  the  Hecla's  hawsers  prevented 
her  from  sharing  the  same  fate.  The  Fury  floated  in  the 
morning,  but  there  was  no  opening  of  the  ice  to  allow  the 
ships  to  move  ;  the  wind  blowing  fresh  from  the  northward, 
on  the  4lh,  pressed  the  ice  so  violently  upon  the  ships,  as 
almost  to  force  them  adrift  during  the  night,  and  kept  them 
all  most  laboriously  employed. 

The  more  they  investigated  the  state  of  the  Fury  the  more 
fully  the  necessity  appeared  of  heaving  her  down.  She  was 
in  fact  far  from  being  sea- worthy.  One  third  of  her  crew  were 
constantly  employed  at  the  pumps,  and  some  of  their  hands 
were  so  sore  from  the  constant  friction  of  the  ropes,  that  they 
could  hardly  handle  them  ;  many  other  circumstances  also 
shewed  the  necessity  of  having  the  Fury  examined  and  re- 
paired. Some  of  her  dry  provisions  were  therefore  removed 
on  board  the  Hecla,  and  a  quantity  of  iron  work,  and  other 
stores  which  were  not  of  a  perishable  character,  were  carried 
on  shore. 
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Captain  Parry,  accompanied  by  a  person  from  the  Fury,  now 
proceeded  to  seek  for  a  place  of  shelter  for  the  ships,  and,  at 
length,  although  they  were  unable  to  reach  the  most  desirable 
harbour  which  presented  itself,  both  ships  were  made  fast  in  the 
best  berths  they  could  reach.  Within  twenty  minutes  after 
they  had  fixed  themselves,  the  whole  body  of  ice  set  in  upon 
the  ships,  entirely  closing  up  the  shore. 

The  ice  remaining  quite  close  on  the  6th,  every  individual 
in  both  ships,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  the  pumps,  was 
employed  in  landing  provisions  from  the  Fury.  On  the 
following  day  the  ice  remaining  as  before,  the  work  was  con- 
tinued without  intermission,  and  a  great  quantity  of  things 
landed  ;  every  living  creature  among  them  was  somehow  or 
other  employed,  not  even  excepting  the  dogs,  which  were  set 
to  drag  up  the  stores  on  the  beach,  so  that  their  little  dock- 
yard soon  exhibited  the  most  animated  scene  imaginable. 
'I'he  Fury  was  so  much  lightened  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
that  two  pumps  were  sufficient  to  keep  her  free,  until  she 
hove  down.  At  night,  just  as  the  people  were  going  to  rest, 
the  ice  began  to  move  to  the  southward  and  pressed  her  over 
on  her  side  to  a  most  alarming  degree. 

'I1ic  ice  still  continuing  very  close  on  the  9th,  all  hands 
wtre  employed  in  attempting  by  saws  and  axes  to  clear  the 
Hccla,  which  still  grounded  on  the  tongue  of  ice  every  tide. 
While  thus  employed  in  securing  the  ships,  the  smoothness  of 
water  enabled  them  to  see  in  some  degree,  the  nature  of  the 
Fury's  damage  and  to  conclude  it  was  evident  that  it  would 
altogether  prove  very  serious. 

Being  favoured  with  fine  weather  they  proceeded  so  quickly 
that  on  the  12th  of  August,  every  cask  was  landed  and  the 
spare  sails  and  clothing  put  on  board  the  Hecla.  On  the 
13th  a  mass  of  heavy  ice,  which  had  been  a-ground  within  the 
Fury,  had  floated  off  along-side  of  her,  thereby  contracting 
her  narrow  basin  and  leaving  the  ship  no  room  to  turn  round. 
They  therefore  got  a  purchase  on  it,  and  at  the  next  high  tide 
it  hove  uut  of  the  way  and  drifted  off  altogether. 

On  the  14lh  the  ice  t-lackcning  a  little  they  tightener.    ;ae 
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cables  which  had  stretched  and  yielded  a  Httle  to  the  pressure 
to  which  they  liad  been  8u)))cut.  It  proved  fortunate  that 
they  did  so,  for  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  were  several 
times  interrupted  by  the  ice  coming  with  a  tremendous  strain, 
the  wind  blowing  N.  N.  W.  the  whole  pack  of  ice  setting 
rapidly  to  the  southward.  The  bight  was  pressed  in  so  much 
as  to  force  the  Fury  against  the  berg  astern  of  her,  twice  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  Mr.  Waller  who  was  in  the  hold  when 
this  occurred  the  second  time,  reported  that  the  coals  about 
the  keelson  were  moved  by  it,  and  it  seemed  as  if  part  of  the 
sl)ip''s  bottom  was  falling  down  ;  and  one  of  the  men  at  work 
there  made  a  spring  for  the  hatchway. 

From  these  occurrences  it  was  clearly  dangerous  that  the 
Fury  should  be  hove  down  under  circumstances  of  such  risk  ; 
an  additional  anchor  was  therefore  placed  with  a  hope  of 
breaking  the  force  of  the  ice,  and  turning  the  direction  of  the 
pressure  from  the  ships.  This  defence  had  scarcely  been 
completed  when  the  largest  floe  of  ice  they  had  met  since  they 
left  Port  Bowen,  came  sweeping  along  the  shore  at  the  rate  of 
one  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.  A  projecting  point  of  this  floe 
grazed  one  of  the  ice-bergs  to  which  the  ships  were  fastened, 
and  would  certainly  have  dislodged  it  but  for  the  cable 
so  recently  attached  to  it.  A  smaller  mass  of  ice  grazed 
them  about  midnight  on  a  very  high  spring  tide,  and  for  three 
hours  their  situation  was  most  critical,  for  had  any  one  of  the 
ice-bergs  to  which  they  were  anchored  been  carried  away 
or  broken,  both  ships  must  have  been  driven  on  shore  ;  for- 
tunately however  the  main  body  kept  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  land  uniil  the  tide  had  fallen. 

'Hie  wind  veering  to  VV.  N.  VV.  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
and  still  continuing  to  blow  strong,  the  ice  was  forced  three  or 
four  miles  oft'  the  land  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  leaving 
them  a  fine  day  to  continue  their  work.  Captain  Parry  took 
advantage  of  this  open  water  to  send  the  launch  for  the  Furv's 
iron  work  left  at  the  former  station.  In  the  evening  the  crew 
of  the  Fury  were  received  on  board  the  Hecia,  every  arrange- 
mriit  having  been  previously  made  for  tiieir  personal  comfort. 
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and  for  the  preservation  of  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  dry 
warmth  through  iut  tile  siiip.  The  Officers  of  the  Fury,  by 
their  own  choice,  pitched  a  tent  on  shore  for  messing  and 
sleeping  in.  On  the  17th  when  every  preparation  was  com- 
pleted, the  cables  were  found  again  so  slack,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  occupy  several  hours  in  putting  them  to  rigliti. 
This  work  being  finished,  the  people  were  allowed  three  hours 
rest  only,  it  being  necessary  to  heave  the  ship  down  at  or  near 
high  water,  as  there  was  not  sufficient  depth  to  allow  her  to 
take  her  distance  at  any  other  time  of  the  tide.  Every  pre- 
paration having  been  made,  at  three  A..  M.  on  the  18th,  they 
began  to  heave  her  down  on  the  lar-board  side ;  while  attempt- 
ing this  so  many  difficulties  occurred,  that  the  officers  and 
men  were  scarcely  capable  of  further  exertion,  and  rested  a 
few  hours.  On  this,  and  on  one  or  two  other  occasions,  they 
becanic  afflicted  with  stupor,  amounting  to  a  certain  degree  of 
failure  of  intellect,  rendering  the  individual  so  affisctcd,  quite 
unable  at  first  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  an  order,  though 
still  as  willing  as  ever  to  obey  it.  It  was,  therefore,  perhaps  a 
fortunate  necessity  which  produced  the  intermission  of  labour 
which  the  strength  of  every  individual  seemed  to  require. 
The  gale  increasing  during  the  whole  day  and  night  of  the 
18th,  had,  on  the  following  morning,  so  destroyed  the  bergs 
on  vhich  their  sole  dependence  was  placed,  that  they  no  lon- 
ger remained  a-ground  at  low  water.  After  a  night  of  the 
must  anxious  consideration,  it  appeared  but  too  plain,  that, 
should  the  ice  again  come  in,  neither  ship  could  any  longer 
be  secured  from  driving  on  shore.  It  was  therefore  determin- 
ed instantly  to  prepare  the  Hecia  for  sea,  making  her  thorough- 
ly effective  in  every  respect,  they  therefore  commenced  their 
work,  and  such  was  the  hearty  good  will  with  which  it  was 
carried  on,  that  by  midnight  the  whole  was  accomplished. 
'J'he  people  were  once  more  quite  exhausted  by  these  exer- 
tions, especially  those  belonging  to  the  Fury,  who  had  never 
thoroughly  recovered  their  first  fatigues. 

Alter  some  disturbed   rest,  they  continued  to  work  on  the 
21st ;  at  three  V,  M.  the  crews  were  called  un  board  iu  dionei-. 
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ivhich  they  had  not  finished,  when  several  masses  of  Ice,  driv- 
ing along  the  shore  at  a  quick  rate,  convinced  Captain  Parry 
that  very  little  additional  pressure  would  tear  every  thing 
away,  and  drive  both  ships  on  shore.  The  ships  could  no 
longer  be  considered  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  therefore  the 
Hecla  got  under  sail  immediately. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  three  P.  M.  when  they  cast  oif,  the 
wind  then  blowing  fresh  from  the  north-east.  Captain  Hopp- 
ner  had  scarcely  got  on  board  the  Fury,  and  was  busily  enga- 
ged in  getting  the  anchors  and  cables  on  board,  when  some  large 
pieces  of  heavy  ice  closed  in  with  the  land  near  her,  and  at 
twenty  minutes  past  four  P.  M.  the  Fury  was  driven  on  shore. 
The  several  masses  of  ice  had  disposed  themselves,  so  as 
almost  to  suround  her  on  every  side  where  there  was  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  hauling  her  off.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, hopeless  for  the  time,  Captain  Hoppner  judiciously 
dctcriTiined  to  return  to  the  Hecla,  but,  being  anxious  to  keep 
the  ship  free  from  water  as  long  as  possible,  he  left  an  officer 
and  a  small  party  of  men  to  continue  working  the  pumps  as 
long  as  a  communication  could  be  kept  up  between  the  Plecia 
and  the  shore. 

Every  moment  however  decreased  the  practicability  of 
doing  this  ;  and  finding  that  the  current  swept  the  Hecla 
a  long  way  to  the  southward  while  hoisting  up  the  boats, 
and  that  more  ice  was  drifting  in  towards  the  shore,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  recall  the  party  at  the  pumps  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  parting  company  altogether.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  Mr.  Bird,  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  quitted  the 
Fury ;  and,  in  three  hours  after,  mor?  than  half  a  mile  of 
closely-packed  ice  intervened  between  the  Fury  and  the 
Hccia,  and  before  morning  this  barrier  had  increased  to 
tlie  breadth  of  about  five  miles. 

On  Monday  the  S2nd,  they  carried  a  press  of  canvass  all 
night,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  north,  to  enable  them  to 
keep  a-breast  of  the  Fury.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
little  leisure  to  let  the  people  mend  and  wash  their  clothes. 
It  it'll  quite  calm  in  the  evening,  and  they  did  not,  during 
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the  day,  perceive  any  currcnl  salting  to  the  southward,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  night  they  drifted  about  five  leagues  to  the 
south-west,  and  they  got  a  distinct  view  of  a  large  extent  of 
land,  which  had  before  been  seen,  for  the  first  time,  by  some 
seamen  who  walked  from  where  the  Fury  lay.  The  whole  of 
the  bay  which  was  named  after  Francis  Creswell  Esq.,  as  well 
as  the  land  to  the  southward,  was  free  from  ice. 

Being  impatient  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  Fury,  and  the  wind  becoming  light.  Captains 
Parry  and  Hoppner  left  the  Hecla  in  two  boats,  and  having 
reached  the  ship  found  her  heeling  so  much  outward,  that 
her  main  channels  were  within  a  foot  of  the  water,  and  a  large 
floe  piece  which  was  still  along  side  her,  prevented  her  from 
falling  over  still  more  considerably.  The  first  hour's  .inspec- 
tion of  the  Fury's  condition,  plainly  shewed,  that,  exposed  as 
she  was,  her  holds  being  full  of  water,  and  the  damage  of 
her  hull  being  more  considerable  than  before,  any  endea- 
vour to  get  her  off,  or  to  float  her  to  any  known  place  of 
safety  would  be  hopeless,  and  productive  of  great  risk  to 
the  remaining  ship,  Captain  Hoppner  and  other  officers,  after 
spending  several  hours  in  examining  every  part  of  the  ship, 
both  within  and  without,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  would 
be  quite  impracticable  to  make  her  sea  worthy,  even  if  she 
could  be  hauled  off.  Mr.  Parfer,  the  carpenter,  considered  that 
it  would  occupy  five  days  to  clear  the  ship  of  water ;  and  that  if 
she  were  got  ofl^,  all  the  pumps  would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep 
Iier  free,  Captain  Hoppner  and  the  other  oflliccrs  were,  there- 
fore, of  opinion  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  abandon 
the  Fury. 

Captain  Parry,  therefore,  with  extreme  regret  made  the 
signal  for  the  Fury's  officers  and  men  to  be  sent  for  their 
clothes,  most  of  which  had  been  put  on  shore  with  the  stores. 
Having  allowed  them  an  hour  for  packing,  the  Fury's  boats 
were  hauled  upon  the  beach,  and  at  two  P.  M.  she  was  finally 
abandoned  ;  and  Captain  Parry  was  therefore  reduced  to  the 
only  remaining  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty,  under  all  the  cir- 
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cuffistancds  of  the  case,  to  return  to  Englancl,  in  oomplumet 
with  the  tenor  of  hit  instructions. 

The  whole  of  the  Fury's  stores  were  a?  necessity  left  eith<!r 
on  board  her  or  on  shore,  every  spare  comer  of  the  Heda 
being  required  for  the  double  oomplenient  t>f  officers  and 
men,  whose  cleanliness  and  health  could  only  be  maintained 
by  keeping  the  decks  clear  and  well  ventilated. 

Captun  Parry,  in  pasnng  reflections  on  the  accident  which 
occurred  to  the  Fury,  remarks,  that  such  an  event  can  excite 
no  surprise  to  any  person  who  considers  the  pMcarious  state 
of  the  navigation  of  these  northern  seas.  That  indeed  it  was 
rather  to  be  expected,  and  the  preservation  of  the  ships  in  the 
former  voyages  wfis  rather  a  matter  of  wonder  than  diat  it 
should  occur  on  the  present  occasion  ;  he  obfierves,  that  no 
■hip  will  ever  discover  a  north-west  passage,  which  does  not 
presf  forward,  fearless  of  danger,  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurs  ;  and  that  a  vessel  of  any  magnitude  or  strength  will 
be  but  as  a  nutshell  when  pressed  by  a  moving  body  of  ice 
on  one  side,  and  having  the  unyielding  ground  on  the  other  ; 
he  says  it  was  not  **our  own  arm,"  or  to  **our  own  strength," 
we  owed  our  preservation. 

The  ice  met  with  after  leaving  Port  Bowen,  previously  to 
the  Fury^s  disaster,  and  for  some  days  after,  was  much  the 
lightest  as  well  as  the  most  broken  ever  before  known  on  this 
coast,  the  summer  of  18S5  was,  beyond  alt  doubt,  the  war- 
mest and  most  favourable  that  had  been  experienced  since 
that  of  1818 ;  not  more  than  two  or  three  days  occurred, 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  in  which  the  heavy  fall 
of  snow  took  place  which  so  commonly  converts  the  aspect 
of  nature  in  these  regions,  in  a  single  hour,  from  the  cheerful- 
ness of  summer  into  the  dreariness  of  winter.  Indeed,  every 
appearance  of  Lature  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
last  season,  while  it  seemed  evidently  to  furnish  an  extraordinary 
compensation  for  its  rigour  and  inclemency.  Few  coasts  exhibit 
so  little  of  animal  life  ;  for  days  together,  only  one  or  two 
seals,  a  f;ing1e  sea  horse,  and  now  and  then  a  flock  of  ducks 
were  seen.     Cap  aiu  Parry  mentions,  however,  as  an  excep- 
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tion  to  this  scarcity  of  ammals,  the  numberless  kittiwakes 
which  were  flying  about,  wd  hundreds  of  white  whales  were 
sporting  about  in  the  shoal  water  close  to  the  beach  ;  no  black 
whales  were  seen  on  this  coast ;  two  r«n-deer  were  observed, 
but  this  was  the  only  summer  in  which  a  single  pound  of 
venison  was  not  procured.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  their  supplies 
obtained  this  way,  during  the  voyage,  including  fish,  flesh, 
and  fowl,  did  not  exceed  twenty  pounds  a  man. 

The  weather  continuing  nearly  calm  during  the  26th,  and 
the  ice  keeping  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  land, 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  clearing  the  decks,  and  stowing 
the  things  belonging  to  the  Fury's  crew  more  comfortably  for 
their  accommodation  :  with  the  exception  of  a  few  patches  of 
snow  here  and  there,  the  whole  of  this  coast  was  free  from 
snow  before  the  middle  of  August ;  they  found  Mill's  harbour 
a  convenient  place  of  shelter,  with  suflicient  space  for  a  great 
number  of  ships.  The  depth  of  the  water  in  most  parts  is 
greater  than  could  be  wished,  the  beach  on  the  west  side  is  a 
fine  bold  one,  and  consists  of  small  pebbles  of  limestone,  the 
harbour  muy  be  best  known  by  the  very  remarkable  flat- 
topped  hill,  which  Captain  Parry  named  after  Lieutenant 
Sherer.  This  particular  description  of  Mill's  harbour  was 
deemed  necessary,  because  it  appears  probable  that  at  no  very 
(lisiaiit  period,  the  whalers  may  find  it  of  service.  The  west- 
em  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay,  now  an  abundant  fishery,  will  pro- 
bably, hke  most  othei  s,  fail  in  a  few  years,  for  the  whales  will 
always,  in  the  course  of  time,  leave  a  place  where  they  con- 
tinue year  after  year  to  be  molested.  In  that  case  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet  will  undoubtedly  become  a  rendezvous  for  our 
ships,  as  well  on  account  of  the  numerous  fish  there,  as  the 
facility  with  which  any  ship  having  once  crossed  the  ice  in 
Baffin's  bay,  is  sure  to  reach  it  during  the  mouths  of  July  and 
August.  Captain  Parry  saw  nine  or  ten  black  whales  the 
evening  of  their  arrival  in  Mill's  harbour ;  these  were,  how- 
ever, somewhat  below  the  middle  size. 

By  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  they  were  enabled  towards 
night,  on  the  Inst  day  of  Augiist,  to  get  into  clear  water,  and 
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by  four  A.  M.  on  the  following  day,  they  got  into  a  perfectly 
open  sea  in  Barrow's  Strait,  and  were  enabled  to  bear  away  to 
the  eastward.  At  three  P.  M.  on  the  7th  of  September,  ber 
ing  in  latitude  72<>  30',  longitude  60o  &y  and  having  in  the 
course  of  eighty  miles,  made  only  a  single  tack,  they  reached 
the  margin  of  the  ice,  and  got  into  the  open  sea  on  its  eastern 
side.  In  the  whole  course  of  this  distance  the  ice  was  so  much 
spread,  that  it  would  not,  if  at  all  closely  "  packed,"  have 
occupied  one  third  of  the  place. 

The  openness  of  the  ice  at  this  season,  when  compared  with 
its  extent  about  the  same  time  the  preceding  year,  was  a 
decided  confirmation  that  the  summer  of  1824  was  extremely 
unfavourable  for  penetrating  to  the  westward  about  the  usual 
latitudes.  How  it  proved  elsewhere  could  not  of  course  be 
conjectured,  but  on  the  8th,  in  latitude  71°  £5',  longitude  60° 
SO',  and  close  to  the  margin  of  the  ice,  they  fell  in  with  the 
Alfrea,  Ellison,  and  Elizabeth  whalers,  of  Hull,  all  running 
to  the  northward,  even  at  this  season,  to  look  for  whales.  As 
the  whaling  ships  were  not  homeward  bound,  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  send  dispatches  by  them.  After  an  hour's 
communication  with  them,  Captain  Parry  made  s««'!  to  the 
southward.  On  the  10th  an  easterly  wind  sprung  up,  which 
gradually  freshened  to  a  gale,  and  blew  strongly  for  twenty-four 
hours.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  and  while  lying-to  under 
the  storm  sails,  an  ice-berg  was  discovered  under  their  lee ;  the 
main-topsail  being  thrown  a-back>  they  were  enabled  to  drop 
clear  of  this  immense  body,  which  would  have  been  a  danger- 
ous neighbour  in  a  heavy  sea. 

Being  favoured  with  a  northerly  breeze  pn  the  15th,  they 
began  to  make  some  way  to  the  southward.  After  this  they 
saw  but  one  ioe-berg,  previous  to  their  clearing  Davis'  Strait. 
On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  notwithstanding  the  continuance 
of  a  favourable  breeze,  they  met,  in  the  latitude  of  58^,  so 
heavy  a  swell  from  the  north-cast  as  to  make  the  ship 
labour  violently  for  four  and  twenty  hours ;  a  calm  then 
followed,  causing  the  ship  to  roll  heavily  in  the  hollow  of  the 
On   the  morning  of  the  25lh,  it  freshened  into  a  gale« 
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which  brought  the  ship  under  the  main  top-sail  and  storm 
stay-sails ;  and,  at  seven  the  following  morning  it  increased  to 
a  gale  cf  great  violence.  The  indications  of  the  barometer  pre- 
vious to,  and  during  this  gale,  deserve  to  be  noticed ;  because  it 
is  only  about  Cape  Farewell,  that,  in  coming  from  the  north- 
ward, this  instrument  begins  to  speak  a  language  which  has 
ever  been  intelligible,  as  a  weather  glass.  After  this  gale  the 
atmosphere  seemed  to  be  quite  cleared,  and  they  enjoyed  a 
week  of  such  remarkably  fine  weather  as  seldom  occurs  at 
this  season  of  the  year  ;  they  had  then  a  succession  of  strong 
southerly  winds,  but  were  enabled  to  continue  their  progress 
to  the  eastward,  so  as  to  make  Mould  head,  towards  th^ 
north-west  end  of  tiie  Orkney  Islands,  at  day  light  on  the  10th 
of  October ;  and  the  wind  becoming  more  westerly,  they  round- 
ed north  Ronaldsha  Island  at  noon,  and  then  shaped  a  course 
for  Buchan-ness. 

In  running  down  Davis^  Strut,  as  well  as  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  they  saw  on  this  passage  a  good  deal  of  the  Aurora- 
Borealis.  The  most  brilliant  display,  however,  of  this  beauti- 
ful phenomenon,  which  they  ever  witnessed,  and  which  far 
surpassed  any  thing  of  the  kind  observed  at  Port  Bowen, 
occurred  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  September,  in  latitude 
58i"  longitude  ^i^'  ;  it  first  appeared  in  a  true  eastern  direc- 
tion in  detached  masses  like  luminous  clouds  of  yellow  or 
sulphur  coloured  light.  When  this  appearance  had  continued 
for  about  an  hour,  it  began,  at  nine  P.  M.,  to  spread  upwards 
and  gradually  extended  itself  into  a  narrow  band  of  light, 
passing  through  the  zenith  and  again  downwards  to  the  west- 
ern horizon.  The  intensity  of  light  during  the  brightest 
part  of  the  phenonemon^  which  continued  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  couid  scarcely  \)e  inferior  to  that  of  the  moon,  when 
full: 

As  they  approached  the  Orkneys,  Captain  Parry  demanded 
from  the  officers,  in  compliance  with  his  instructions  from  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  all  the  logs,  journals, 
drawings,  and  charts,  which  had  been  made  during  the 
voyage.     After  rounding  the  north-end  of  the  Orkneys,  oL  tf;t 
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10th  of  Oclober,  tliey  were,  on  the  12th,  met  by  a  strong 
southerly  wind,  when  off  Peterhead  ;  Captain  Parry  therefore 
immediately  landed  (for  the  second  time)  at  that  place,  and 
setting  off  without  delay  for  London,  arrived  at  the  Admirahy 
on  the  16th  of  October  1825. 

The  Hecla  arrived  at  Sheerness  on  th«  20th  of  October, 
where  she  was  detained  for  a  few  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
Captain  Hoppner,  his  officers  and  ship's  company,  bring  put 
upon  their  trial  (according  to  the  customary  and  indispensable 
rule  in  such  cases)  for  the  loss  of  the  Fury  ;  when,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  they  received  an  honourable  acquittal.  The 
Hecla  then  proceeded  to  Woolwich  to  be  paid  off. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  eventful  and  interesting 
voyage,  dues  equal  credit  to  Captain  Parry^s  head  and  heart. 
''Happv  as  I  should  have  considered  myself  (says  he)  in 
solving*  this  question,  instead  of  leaving  it  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion and  conjecture,  happy  shall  I  also  be  if  any  labours  of 
mine,  in  the  humble,  though  it  would  seem  necessary,  office 
of  pioneer,  should  ultimately  contribute  to  the  success  of  some 
more  fortunate  individual  ;  but  most  happy  should  I  again 
be,  to  be  selected  as  that  individual ;  may  it  still  fall  to 
England's  lot  to  accomplish  this  undertaking,  and  may  she 
ever  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  science,  and  to  promote 
with  her  own  the  welfare  of  mankind  at  large  f  Such  enter- 
prises, so  disinterested  as  well  as  useful  in  their  object,  do 
honour  to  the  country  which  undertakes  them ;  even  when  they 
fail,  they  cannot  but  excite  the  admiration  and  respect  of  every 
liberal  and  cultivated  mind  ;  and  the  page  of  future  history 
will  undoubtedly  record  them  as  every  way  worthy  of  a  pow- 
erful,  a  virtuous^  and  an  enlightened  nation.* 
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Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  third  attempt 

of  Captain  Parry  which  has  just  been  narrated,  his  ardour 
was  in  nowise  damped  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1826, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  suggest- 
ing the  possibility  of  reaching  the  North  Pole  by  proceeding 
from  SjMt2bergen  over  the  ice,  and  through  any  spaces  of 
water  which  might  occur  by  means  of  sledge-boats.  This 
offer  was  backed  by  a  communication  from  the  Soyal  Society 
recommending  its  adoption.  In  consequence  an  expedition 
was  ordered  to  be  equipped  for  that  purpose,  and  Captain 
Parry  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  it  His  Majesty's 
ship  Hecla,  was  again  put  into  commission  in  November  1826^ 
and  Captidn  Parry  prepared  for  his  departure  io  the  spring 
of  the  following  year. 

The  opinion  of  those  navigators  who  had  visited  Spitzber- 
gen  and  especially  the  statement  made  by  Captain  Lutwidge, 
the  associate  of  Captain  Phipps  in  the  attempt  made  iu  the 
year  1773,  was,  that  the  ice  to  the  north-east  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  continued  plane  of  smooth  unbroken  ice,  to  the 
distance  of  several  leagues.  Captain  Phipp''s  observations  are 
to  the  same  effect.  Mr.  Scoresby  junior  says,  that  he  observed 
a  field  of  ice  in  these  parts,  so  free  firom  hummock  or  fissure 
that  a  coach  might  have  been  driven  over  it  in  a  direct  line 
without  danger  or  obstruction  ;  and  in  a  paper  presented  by 
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liim  to  the  Wernerian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  he  enlarges  in  hit 
observations  on  the  practicability  of  the  attempt.  Several 
experienced  masters  of  vessels,  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery 
also,  whom  Captain  Parry  consulted,  expressed  their  opinions 
as  favourable  to  the  attempt. 

Captain  Franklin  also  bad  so  far  adopted  the  opmion  of 
the  possibility  of  travelling  over  the  ice  in  the  manner  now 
proposed,  that  he  had  drawn  up  a  plan  for  making  the 
attempt,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barrow,  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Admiralty,  stating  that,  from  his  own 
experience  and  from  consultations  which  he  had  with  Captains 
Buchan  and  Beechey,  he  had  great  expectation  that  it  might 
be  successful. 

Two  boats  were  now  built  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Parry  after  a  model  by  Mr.  Peake,  which  in  several  respects 
resembled  what  are  called  troop-boats,  having  great  flatness 
of  floor,  and,  with  the  extreme  breadth  both  fore  and  aft, 
aflurding  great  room  for  stowage  and  of  great  buoyancy, 
twenty  feet  long  and  seven  feet  broad.  On  the  outside  was  a 
covering  of  Mackintosh's  water-proof  canvass  coated  with  tar; 
over  thic  was  a  plank  of  fir,  then  a  sheet  of  stout  felt,  and 
over  all  an  oak  plank.  The  whole  was  firmly  secured  to  the 
timbers  by  iron  screws,  and  finished  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Lang,  master-shipwright  of  Woolwich  dock.  The  elas- 
ticity of  this  mode  of  construction  was  well  adapted  to  tlie 
service  for  which  the  boats  were  intended. 

On  the  sides  of  the  keel  a  strong  runner  was  fixed,  shod 
wit'  smooth  steel  after  the  manner  of  a  sledge,  by  which  the 
boats  rested  on  the  ice.  Each  boat  had  also  two  wheels, 
and  a  small  one  abaft,  after  the  manner  of  a  Bath  chair,  hav- 
ing a  swivel  for  steering.  These  latter  however  did  not 
answer  the  intended  purpose  on  trial  and  were  removed.  A 
"  span  '*  of  hide-rope,  was  attached  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
runners,  and  two  strong  ropes  of  horsehair,  for  dragging  the 
boat.  A  broad  leathern  shoulder-belt,  which  could  readily 
be  fastened  to  the  drag  ropes,  was  supplied  to  each  individual. 

Tic  interior  arrangements  consisted  only  of  two  thwarts, 
two  luckers  for  th^^  insirunionts  and  smaller  stores,  and  a 
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frame- work  along  the  sides  to  contain  the  bags  of  biscuit  and  th« 
spare  clothing ;  a  bamboo  mast,  nineteen  feet  long,  a  duck  sail, 
which  served  also  as  an  awning,  aspreat,  a  boat-hook,  fourteen 
paddles,  and  a  steer-oar,  completed  the  equipment  of  each  boat. 

Two  officers,  ten  seamen,  and  two  mariners,  formed  the 
appointment  for  each  boat ;  and  it  was  purposed  that  these 
boats  should  set  out  from  Spitzbergen,  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  to  occupy  that  and  the  two  following  months,  in  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  pole  and  in  returning.  I'hey  calculated  on 
being  able  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  about  thirteen  miles  a  day. 

The  provisions  were  to  consist  of  biscuits,  beef,  pemmican, 
sweetened  cocoa  powder,  and  a  portion  of  rum  conceQlrated  to 
fifty-five  per  cent,  above  proof,  for  the  sake  of  close  stowage. 

AH  things  being  fully  prepared  for  their  departure  the 
following  official  Instructions  were  delivered  to  Captun  Parry. 

By  the  Commmionera  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, Sfc. 

Whereas  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
have  expressed  an  opinion  that  an  Expedition,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attempting  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  *<  cannot  fail  to 
ailbrd  many  valuable  results,  and  settle  important  matters  of 
philosophical  enquiry,*"  and  whereas,  conformably  therewith, 
we  have  thought  fit,  from  yomr  desire  to  be  employed  on  this 
service,  and  your  zeal  and  experience  in  prosecuting  discoveries 
in  the  Arctic  Regions,  to  intrust  to  your  charge  the  conduct 
of  the  said  Expedition,  and  to  appoint  you  to  the  command 
of  ilis  Majesty*s  Ship  Hecia  ;  you  are  hereby  required  and 
directed,  so  soon  as  the  said  vessel  shall  in  all  respects  be 
raady  for  sea,  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  north- 
ern part  of  Spitzbergen  ;  calling,  however  at  Hammerfest 
in  Lapland,  if  you  should  think  it  expedient  to  take  with  you 
from  thence  a  certain  number  of  tame  rein-deer  to  draw  the 
boats  over  the  ice. 

On  your  arrival  at  the  northern  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  you 
will  fix  upon  some  safe  harbour  or  cove,  in  which  the  Hecla 
may  be  placed ;   and  having  properly  secured  her,  you  «re 
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then  to  proceed  with  the  boats,  whose  equipments  have,  under 
jour  own  directions,  been  furnished  expressly  for  the  service, 
directly  to  the  nortliward,  and  use  your  best  endeavours  to 
reach  the  North  Pole  ;  and  having  made  such  observations 
as  are  specified  in  the  instructions  for  your  former  voyages 
in  the  northern  regions,  and  such  as  will  be  pointed  out  to 
you  by  the  council  of  the  Royal  Sodcty,  added  to  those 
which  your  own  experience  will  suggest,  you  will  be  careful 
to  return  to  Spitzbcrgen  before  the  winter  sets  in,  and  at  such 
a  period  of  the  autumn  as  will  ensure  the  vessel  you  command 
not  being  frozen  up,  and  thus  obliged  to  winter  there. 

If,  in  proceeding  towards  tlie  pole,  any  difficulties  should 
arise  from  the  intervention  of  high  and  extensive  land,  or 
from  the  rugged  surface  of  continuous  ice,  or  other  difficulty, 
the  surmounting  of  which  would  eviilently  require  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  it  would  be  prudent  to  consume  in  order 
to  secure  your  safe  return,  you  are  in  such  case,  to  be  careful 
not  to  risk  your  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  those  who  accom- 
pany you  ;  even  though,  by  perseverance,  you  should  be 
satisfied  that  such  difficulty  might  be  overcome,  but  at  the 
expence  of  so  much  time  as  might  put  to  hazard  the  certainty 
of  returning  to  the  ship.  You  will  therefore,  in  such  case, 
content  yourself  with  the  best  examination  of  such  land, 
should  any  be  found,  as  time  and  other  circumstances  will 
allow.  Previous  to  your  departure  from  the  Hccla,  you  are 
to  direct  Lieutenant  Forster  to  p)x>ceed,  in  a  bout  fitted  for 
the  purpose,  as  soon  as  the  season  shall  be  sufficiently  advan- 
ced, to  survey  the  northern  and  eastern  coast  of  Spitzbergen, 
and  to  continue  down  the  latter  as  far  as  may  Ik  practicable ; 
with  instructions  to  him  to  make  observations  on  the  dip, 
variation,  and  intensity  of  the  magnetic  needle,  the  tempera- 
ture, the  Barometric  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  such 
other  meteorological  phenomena,  as  he  may  be  enabled  to 
notice ;  the  extent  of  open  water  ;  the  quantity,  the  position, 
and  nature  of  the  ice  ;  the  depth,  temperature,  and  specific 
gravity  of  the  sea  ;  and  you  will  also  direct  him  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  number  of  whales  he  may  meet  with,  in  order  that 
an  opinion  may  be  formed,  as  to  the  eKn»''^""*ncv  and  nraciica- 
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bilityofextending  the  whale  fishery  on  that  coast;  and  you 
will  give  him  such  directiona  as  to  the  time  lie  is  to  remain  on 
this  survey,  as  will  ensure  his  return  to  the  vessel,  so  as  not 
to  endanger  her  being  shut  up  in  the  ice  for  the  winter. 

While  these  two  operations  are  carrying  on  by  yourself 
and  Lieutenant  Foster,  you  are  to  instruct  the  officer  left  in 
the  command  of  the  Hecla,  to  employ  the  officers  and  men  re- 
maining on  board,  in  embracing  every  opportunity  of  making 
all  such  observations  as  may  best  contribute  to  the  benefit  of 
general  science,  and  collect  and  preserve  all  such  specimens  of 
subjects  of  Natural  History,  whether  animals,  plants  or  mine- 
rals, as  may  be  deemed  new  or  curious. 

When  you  have  chosen  the  situation  in  which  the  ship  it 
to  rem«n,  and  have  become  acquainted  with  the  local  circum- 
stances of  the  coast,  you  will  be  enabled  to  j  udge  of  the  in- 
structions which  it  may  be  necessar3rto  give  the  oflicer  who 
will  remain  in  the  command  of  the  ship,  for  ensuring  your 
finding  her  on  your  return,  and  for  facilitating  her  putting 
to  sea  as  soon  as  the  detached  parties  shall  have  rejoined  : 
after  which  you  are  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  England  ; 
and,  on  your  arrival,  you  are  immediately  to  repair  to  this 
office  in  order  to  lay  before  us  a  full  account  of  your  proceed- 
ings, taking  care,  before  you  leave  the  ship,  to  demand  from 
the  several  officers,  petty  officers  and  all  other  persons  on 
board,  the  logs  and  journals  they  may  have  kept,  together 
with  any  drawings  or  charts  they  may  have  made ;  which  ar« 
all  to  be  sealed  up,  and  to  be  thereafter  disposed  of  as  we  may 
think  proper. 

Given  under  our  hands  the  S4th  of  March,  1827* 
(Signed)  Melville, 

Wm.  Johnstone  Hope^ 

G.  CoCXBURN^ 

C.  Clerk, 
W.  R.  K.  Douglas. 
Bi/  Command  of  their  LordsMps, 

(Signed)        J.  W.  CaoKW.      jt  at  w 
To  Captain  William  Edward  Parry,  Com-  j^.iiiw  .aqntt}  j<.v  t  , 

manderof  Hit  Mqftthf't  Slooj)  Hecla. 
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On  the  4tli  of  April,  1827,  tlie  ship's  company  having 
received  three  months  wages  in  advance,  as  also  their  river 
pay,  the  Hecla  weighed  anchor  and  took  her  departure  from 
the  Nore.  The  Comet  steam  boat  assisted  them  as  far  as 
Orfordness,  and  then,  having  received  a  packet  of  letters  and 
despatches,  gave  them  three  cheers  and  bade  them  farewell. 
The  weather  was  remarkably  fine  for  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  winds  were  so  favourable  that  they  arrived  off  the 
island  of  Soroe  on  the  17th,  without  having  made  one  tack 
until  they  entered  the  Fiord  which  forms  the  northern  en- 
trance. I'he  observations  made  on  the  variations  of  the 
magnetic  needle  appear,  says  Captain  Parry,  among  the  sim- 
plest, and  yet  the  strongest,  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  two 
iiiagnciic  poles  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  earth. 

On  the  l8th  the  wind  became  light  and  variable,  and  they 
were  dccupicd  in  beating  up  towards  Hammerfest.  Receiving 
a  pilot  on  board,  after  beating  all  night  against  an  ebb  tide, 
they  reached  their  anchorage  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  nin;3teenth.  Here  they  were  soon  visited  by  the  Rus- 
sian consul,  the  collector  of  the  customs,  and  Mr.  Crowe,  a 
British  merchant,  who  offered  their  services  in  any  way  that 
might  be  desired. 

Lieutenant  Crozier  was  now  despatched  for  the  rein-deer 
which  were  to  accompany  the  party  in  their  journey  over  the 
ice  ;  and  their  instruments  were  landed,  and  Lieutenant 
Foster  and  Captain  Parry  continued  to  make  observations 
during  the  whole  time  they  remained  at  this  place. 

They  took  in  at  this  place  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  procured 
a  quantity  offish  and  venison,  and  bought  a  set  of  snow  shoes 
and  practised  the  people  in  the  mode  of  walking  in  them  in 
deep  snow. 

The  23rd  being  the  day  on  which  his  Majesty's  birth-day 
was  appointed  to  be  kept,  the  ship  was  dressed  in  colours  and 
a  ro3ral  salute  fired.  On  the  same  afternoon  Lieutenant 
Crozier  returned  from  Alten,  having  procured  eight  rein-deer 
to  be  used  in  travelling  over  the  ice,  and  a  supply  of  moss  for 
\hcir  provender.     With  a  collar  of  skin  round  his  neck,  a 
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iiiigle  trace  or  skin  between  liU  legs,  and  a  rein  fastened  after 
the  manner  of  a  halter  about  his  neck,  this  animal  is  perfect- 
ly under  the  command  of  the  driver.  When  the  rein  is 
thrown  on  the  offside  of  the  animal,  he  starts  ot  a  full  trot, 
and  when  the  rein  is  thrown  back  on  the  nearside  it  instantly 
stops  short.  At  first  going  off  they  appear  distressed,  but 
they  soon  recover  themselves  and  then  proceed  with  iip).arent 
ease.  The  only  mode  of  provoking  their  speed  is  by  shaking 
the  rein  over  their  back.  They  will  travel  five  or  six  days 
without  food,  and  if  they  can  pick  up  the  snow  as  they  travel 
they  want  no  water. 

On  the  S9th  of  April,  having  received  from  the  gentlemen 
at  Hammerfest  all  the  assistance  required,  they  weighed 
anchor  at  six  o'clock  A.  M.  and  proceeded  on  their  voyage. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  till  the  5th  of  May,  when  they 
met  with  the  first  straggling  mass  of  ice.  On  the  9lh,  they 
were  taken  a-back  by  a  squall  of  wind  from  llic  northward ;  on 
the  same  day  they  saw  two  whale  ships,  the  Alpheus  and 
the  Active,  both  belonging  to  Peterhead,  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing several  others  came  in  sight.  From  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
master  of  one  of  them,  they  learned  that  several  of  the  ships 
had  been  in  the  ice  since  the  middle  of  April,  and  that  the 
obstacles  to  the  sailing  to  the  northward  by  the  state  of  the 
ice,  were  greater  than  had  occurred  fok  several  years. 

On  the  11th,  the  ice  opening  they  entered  it  together  with 
all  the  whalers,  and  proceeded  about  fifty  miles  further  to  the 
northward  and  saw  the  land  about  Black  Point,  being  the 
southern  extremity  of  Prince  Charles's  Island,  when  they 
were  again  stopped  by  the  close  ice.  On  the  14th  they 
arrived  off  Hakluy  t'^s  Headland,  and  prepared  to  land  a  quan- 
tity of  provisions  and  other  stores,  intended  to  be  a  supply 
for  the  party  on  their  return  from  the  northward,  in  case  the 
ship  should  have  been  obliged  to  leave  these  parts  and  the 
exploring  party  not  be  able  at  once  to  reach  her.  Their  in- 
tentions however  were  frdst  rated,  for  a  hard  gale  came  on, 
threatening  every  moment  to  drive  them  from  their  anchorage. 
At  length  the  ship  went  adrift.    The  wind  blew  in  such  tre* 
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mehdbus  gusts  as  Almost  to  lay  the  ship  on  her  beain>endst 
The  intuation  of  the  ship  was  now  very  precarious,  the  wind 
blowing  with  unabated  violence  and  the  ice  in  a  large  pack 
under  their  lee.  A  tolerably  smooth  and  open  nart  being 
noticed  the  ship  was  forced  into  the  pack,  and  after  receiving 
several  severe  blows,  she  was  carried  onwaids  under  all  sail 
and  they  got  half  a  mile  within  the  pack. 

The  wind  being  to  the  southward,  the  ice  diiflted  asfar  north 
as  it  could  go,  and  the  ship  drove  with  it  to  the  eastward.  On 
the  16th  the  pack  was  cemented  together  by  the  frost ;  they 
were  now  in  latitude  80°  4'  13",  and  longitude  12°  35',  and 
felt  themselves  fortunate  in  reaching  the  highest  latitude  to 
which  they  wished  to  take  the  ship  ;  while  they  felt  some 
anxiety  as  to  their  finding  a  secure  harbour  for  the  ship,  on 
their  departure  for  the  north. 

To  b^  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  their  probability 
of  procuring  water  without  the  expence  of  fuel,  they  laid  a 
black-painted  canvass  cloth,  and  also  a  piece  of  black  felt, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  snow,  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere being  from  18°  to  23°.  In  two  hours  these  substances 
sunk  half  an  inch  into  the  snow,  but  they  obtained  no  water ; 
they  also  cut  a  blo<7k  of  ice  from  a  hummock,  at  about  ten 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  pounding  and  melting  it,  they  found 
it  more  free  from  salt  than  that  which  was  in  their  tanks,  and 
had  been  procured  at  Hammerfest.  As  in  their  journey  over 
the  ice,  they  would  probably  have  to  depend  on  such  a  resource, 
it  was  considered  as  a  satisfactory  result. 

On  the  19th  the  ice  settled  together  and  in-shore,  and  sub- 
jected the  ship  to  such  violent  pressure  as  few  vessels  could 
have  borne,  endangering  the  rudder,  and  not  leaving  room 
any  where  to  drop  the  lead  for  sounding.  On  the  £2nd 
Lieutenant  Ross  landed  with  a  party  of  officers  and  men,  and, 
on  an  eminence  at  the  eastern  end  uf  the  beach,  they  met  with 
two  graves,  bearing  the  dates  of  1741  and  1762  on  some  of 
the  stones  which  covered  them.  At  this  time  ihey  had  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  getting  to  any  harbour,  and  the  time 
for  setting  out  on    the  main  object  of  the  expdition  wai 
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arrived.  Thie  4>ip  teemed  secure  from  any  immediate  dan- 
ger,  and  the  delay  of  a  few  days  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season,  short  as  it  was,  might  be  of  great  importance.  Under 
all  circumstances  therefore  it  appeared  in  the  judgment  of 
Captain  Parry,  that  he  was  now  placed  in  one  of  those  situa- 
tions in  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  had  authorised 
him  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment.  The  nature  of  the  ice  was 
most  unfavourable,  being  in  loose  pieces  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  square,  and  these  surrounded  by  smaller  pieces 
thrown  up  by  the  recent  pressure  upon  the  edges  q^  the 
larger,  forming  an  appearance,  as  the  seamen  called  it,  of  a 
stonemason^s  yard.  The  only  inducement  to  proceed  under 
such  appearances,  was  the  cerbunty  that  floes  and  ^elds  lay 
beyond  it  and  the  hope  that  they  were  not  far  distant. 

Under  these  considerations  they  hoisted  out  the  boats  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  having  put  the  things  into  one 
of  tliem,  endeavoured  to  get  her  a  little  distance  from  the 
ship  ;  but  such  were  the  irregularities  of  the  ice,  that  it  was 
clear  that  without  additional  help  they  would  not  get  on  at  a 
greater  rate  than  a  mile  a  day,  and  in  effecting  that  distance 
the  boats  would  be  liable  to  great  injury,  by  striking  against 
the  angular  pieces.  Under  all  drcumstances  therefore  the 
stores  were  replaced  on  board  the  ship,  and  Lieutenant  Ross 
was  despatched  to  make  observations.  He  travelled  about 
ten  miles,  and  on  his  return  stated  the  general  appearance  of 
the  ice  to  be  much  of  the  same  kind  as  that  near  the  ship. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  transporting  the  boats  led  Cap* 
tain  Parry  to  consider,  whether  he  might  not  more  effectually 
accomplish  his  design  by  taking  only  one  boat,  but  contain- 
ing the  same  complement  of  men.  The  only  objection  seetied 
to  be  that  it  would  occupy  more  time  in  ferrying  over 
pieces  of  water  by  making  two  trips  instead  of  one  ;  but 
this  objection  appeared  to  be  obviated  by  the  increased 
rate  at  which  they  would  move  when  upon  the  ice,  which 
it  was  thought  would  be  the  case  nine  days  out  of  ten.  In 
that  case  all  would  not  be  able  to  sleep  in  one  boat  ;  but  by 
forming  sledges  of  the  Lapland  snow  shoes,  they  proposed 
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dragging  nearly  the  whole  weight,  so  that  thf>  boat  would  be 
lightened  of  the  cargo,  and  they  found  that  a  man  could  drag 
about  three  hundred  pounds  on  a  siedgc,  with  more  ease  than 
he  could  drag  one  hundred  pounds  weight  in  a  boat.  Upon 
thesei  sledges  half  the  party  alternately  were '  to  lodge  each 
night  under  the  lee  of  the  boat  and  t.  have  an  awning  stretch- 
ed over  them  like  a  sloped  roof. 

•  On  the  twenty-ninth  Lieutenants  Foster  and  Crosier,  with 
a  great  part  of  the  ship's  company,  went  with  a  spare  travelling 
boat  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  a  quantity  of  provisions 
and  stores  on  Red  Beach,  to  be  left  there  as  a  deposit  in  case 
the  boats  should  return  to  the  eastward.  Their  labour  to 
effect  this  was  very  severe,  and  after  working  fourteen  hours, 
they  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  boats,  and  renew  their  at- 
tempts the  succeeding  day,  although  the  distance  was  only 
about  six  miles.  They  had  lioivever  the  opportunity  of  try- 
ing whW  could  be  done  upon  a  regular  and  level  floe,  which 
lay  close  to  the  beach  and  formed  an  opinion  hat  they  could 
travel  twenty  miles  a  day  on  ice  of  that  kind. 

The  newly  suggested  plan  of  taking  only  one  boat,  now 
occupied  all  their  attention.  Another  week  was  passing  away 
and  no  prospect  of  getting  the  ship  free  so  as  either  to  proceed 
farther  north  or  get  her  into  an  harbour  ;  and  Captain  Parry, 
after  holding  a  consultation  with  the  officers,  resolved  on  set- 
ting out ;  at  this  moment  however,  the  ice  around  them, 
which  had  opened  at  regular  hours  wilii  the  tide,  for  the  past 
three  or  four  days,  set  them  more  rapidly  than  usual  to  the 
eastward,  and  caused  them  to  shoal  the  water  in  a  few  hours 
from  fifty-two  to  twenty  fathoms,  and  on  the  following  morning 
to  fourteen  fathoms  and  a  half.  This  new  change  in  their  situa- 
tion required  all  their  attention  ;  for  though  the  ice  occasion- 
ally opened  and  shut  within  about  twenty  yards  of  the  ship 
on  the  in-shore  side,  the  ship  herself  was  firmly  imbedded  by 
the  turned  up  masses,  which  pressed  upon  her ;  and  she 
formed  as  it  were  part  of  a  floe  which  drifted  about  continu- 
ally. This  circumstance  was  of  little  importance  while  the  ship 
lay  in  sixty  fathoms  of  water,  as  she  was  for  the  first  fourteen 
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days  of  their  besetment,  and  also  at  a  distance  of  several  miles 
from  the  land  ;  but  it  now  became  a  matter  of  importanc*  to 
try  whether  they  could  liberate  the  ship  from  her  present  im- 
bedded state.  All  hands  were  in  consequence  set  to  work, 
with  handspikes  and  other  tools,  to  break  off  the  different 
masses  by  which  she  was  frozen  in,  and  after  three  days  labo- 
rious efforts  they  accomplished  it,  although  the  ship  was  even 
then  far  from  being  free,  there  being  masses  of  ice  doubled 
under  her  which  could  not  be  moved  without  more  space  for 
working. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  the  ice  about  them  slackened  very  fast, 
and  the  ship  set  rapidly  to  the  eastward.  They  succeeded  in 
freeing  her,  and  then  laid  out  hawsers  for  moving  her,  should 
she  drive  into  shoal  water.  This  however  was  not  the  case, 
and  the  water  gradually  deepened  to  upwards  of  sixty  fathoms. 

Painful  as  was  the  consideration  that  they  had  been  by 
these  circumstances  prevented  from  pursuing  the  great  object 
of  the  voyage,  the  propriety  of  it  was  manifest.  Had  the  ex- 
ploring party  quitted  the  ship  so  early,  there  would  not  have 
remained  a  sufficiency  of  hands  on  board  the  Hecla  to  have 
insured  her  safety.  In  iat-t  it  appeared  to  be  a  providential 
circumstance,  that  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  ice  for 
travelling  had  offered  no  encouragement  for  setting  out  be- 
fore the  appointed  time. 

All  hopes  of  finding  a  harbour  had  hitherto  rested  on  their 
getting  the  ship  to  the  westward  ;  but  the  decided  tendency 
of  the  ice  to  drift  in  a  contrary  direction,  rendered  so  desirable 
an  object  almost  impossible  to  be  effected  in  any  reasonable 
time.  A  constant  darkness,  and  frequently  a  dense  fog  bank 
in  the  horizon,  was  observed  as  the  vessel  continued  to 
drive  to  the  eastward,  which  indicated  open  water  being  in  that 
direction  ;  to  which  quarter  their  attention  was  now  particu- 
larly turned. 

For  the  two  following  days  they  continued  closely  beset, 
but  still  driving  to  the  eastward,  across  the  mouth  of  Weyde 
Bay.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  they  had  driven  within 
five  miles  of  a  point  of  land,  seeming  to  recede  considerably 
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to  the  eastward,  which  appeared  to  answer  to  the  situation  of 
Mincle  or  Mutsell  Bay,  as  laid  down  in  the  charts.  Captain 
Parr)',  anxious  to  ascertun  whether  shelter  could  be  found 
here  for  the  ship,  as  a  lane  of  water  appeared  at  nt>  great 
distatice  from  them,  hauled  a  boat  over  the  ice,  and  then 
rowed  on  shore,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Foster,  and  some 
of  the  other  officers,  taking  a  small  store  of  provisions  to  de- 
posit there,  as  a  future  resource  for  their  party,  should  they 
approach  that  part  of  the  coast  on  their  return. 

They  landed  at  half-past  six  c'clock,  and  Mr.  Bird  remain- 
ed to  bury  the  provisions,  while  Captain  Parry  and  Lieute- 
nant Foster  walked,  without  delay,  to  the  eastward,  and  on 
ascending  the  point,  found  that  there  was  an  indentation  in 
the  coast  on  the  other  side.  They  now  hurried  on  with  all 
possible  haste  to  examine  the  place  further,  entertfuning  the 
most  flattering  hopes  of  discovering  something  like  a  harbour 
for  the  ^hip  ;  but  great  was  their  mortiHcation,  when  after 
three  hours  excessive  walking,  on  arriving  a^  its  head,  they 
found  that  it  was  nothing  but  an  open  bay,  entirely  exposed 
to  the  inroads  of  all  the  northern  ice,  and  consequently  quite 
unfit  for  the  ship. 

l^he  bay  was  found  to  be  very  small,  being  only  about  two 
miles  in  depth,  and  lying  ten  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Verlegen  Hook,  having  a  beach  composed  of  small  rounded 
stones,  and  covered  with  great  quantities  of  drift-wood.  Some 
of  the  trees  with  their  roots  attached  to  them,  vt^ere  not  less 
than  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  the  smaller  ones  were  very 
abundant,  the  whole  being  of  the  pine  tribe. 

I'he  land  to  the  westward  of  this  coast,  is  very  rugged  and 
acuminated,  while  that  to  the  eastward  assumes  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect,  being  of  a  more  smooth  and  rounded  outline. 
Large  streams  of  water  were  discovered  rushing  down  the 
sides  of  all  the  hills,  and  large  ponds  of  it  were  seen  in  every 
direction,  even  at  the  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  water  was  running  copiously,  almost  at 
midnight,  and  the  Saxifraga  Opposi^fi)Iia  was  quite  out  in 
flower,  a  circumstance  never  before  known  at  such  a  seaioti. 
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not  even  at  Winter  Island,  which  lies  nearly  fourteen  degree» 
more  southward.  ^ 

Several  rein>deer  were  observed,  but  a  small  one  only  was 
killed.  There  was  an  extensive  floe  of  land-iee,  thai  filled 
the  upper  part  of  the  bay,  but  which  could  easily  hav«  been 
cut  through,  had  the  place  been  such  as  to  require  it.  The 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  observed  upon  the  ice  at 
this  spot  was  18»  IC  80",  westerly.  , 

A  considerable  space  of  open  water  was  plainly  distinguish- 
ed from  the  hills  to  the  eastward  of  Verlegen  Hook,  and  the 
party  felt  confident  that  if  they  could  have  placed  the  Heela 
in  perfect  security,  the  boats  might  be  got  into  this  water, 
which  apparently  led  directly  to  the  northward,  and  thus 
have  reached  the  mtan  ice  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  But 
painful  as  such  a  necessity  was,  they  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  necessity  of  awaiting  with  inconceivable  anxiety 
some  favourable  chance.  They  returned  to  the  boat,  greatly 
disappointed,  and  reached  the  Hecia  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  7th. 

The  weather  had  continued  remarkai)1y  fineduring  their 
three  week^s  stay  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and 
with  the  exception  of  only  two  or  three  hours  riun,  they  had 
enjoyed  a  clear  and  cloudless  sky,  with  scarcely  any  wind,  a 
warm  temperature  in  the  shade,  and  quite  a  scorching  sun. 
Excellent  water  could  be  procured  in  great  abundance  upon 
the  ice  after  the  1st  of  June,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
the  floe  pieces  looked  quite  blue  in  many  parts,  and  every 
where  the  snow  had  become  too  soft  to  bear  a  man's  weight. 

llie  ship  had  drifted  more  to  the  eastward,  and  was  within 
a  mile  of  the  spot  where  they  had  deposited  the  provisions 
on  the  preceding  evening;  no  ice  remained  between  them 
and  the  land,  except  the  floe  to  which  they  had  so  long  been 
attached  ;  round  which  they  were  obliged  occasionally  to 
warp,  whenever  a  slackening  of  (he  ice  permitted,  to  prevent 
their  getting  too  near  the  rocks.  They  were  compelled  to 
remain  in  that  situation  of  great  suspense  and  anxiety,  until 
the  evening  of  the  8th,  when  a  breeae  which  fortunately  sprung 
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up  from  the  southward  opened  the  ice  from  the  point  of  the 
channel  to  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  which  enabled  them  to 
warp  into  clear  water,  and  round  the  point  in  safety  ;  they 
could  make  no  soundings  with  twrnty  fathoms,  at  one  third 
of  a  mile  from  a  small  rocky  islet  lying  oiT  the  channel. 

The  wind  had  now  driven  the  ice  so  far  off  the  land,  ls  to 
enable  them  to  form  a  clear  communication  with  the  open 
water  to  the  eastward  ;  so  that  after  a  bcsetment  of  twenty-four 
days,  they  obtained  a  liberation  from  their  close  con6ncment. 
This  fortunate  and  long  wished  for  escape,  gave  fresh  ani- 
mation to  the  whole  of  the  party,  and  they  entertained  the  most 
confident  hopes  of  making  the  Hecla  perfectly  secure  in  some 
harbour  previous  to  their  departure  in  the  boats,  an  object 
which  appeared  so  desirable,  and  which  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding days  had  shown  to  be  indispensably  necessary,  before 
they  icould  venture  to  set  out.      They  then  stretched  along 
the  low  point  of  Verlegen  Hook,  iri  hopes  of  finding  a  place 
of  security  for  the  ship,  but  found  some  swell  coming  in  from 
Waygatz  Strait,  and  the  wind  blowing  from  the.  "outhward, 
with  heavy  r^n,  during  the  night,  they  were  compelled  to  lay- 
to  till  the  weather  should  become  more  favourable.      The 
wind  and  rain  moderating,  and  finding  a  clear  sea  in  the  di- 
rection of  N.N.E.  early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th,  they 
made  sail  towards  the  Seven  Islands. 

They  discovered  a  house  on  the  low  sL  jre  near  Verlegen 
Hook,  apparently  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  which  they  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  some  Russian  settlers.  As  a  proof 
that  the  heavy  or  field-ice,  seldom,  if  ever,  comes  actually 
home  upon  these  shores,  the  party  found  for  the  first  time, 
heavy  grounded  ice  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spitsbergen, 
such  as  they  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  find  upon  all 
shelving  shores;  if  otherwise,  traces  would  be  left  of  that 
kind.  With  great  pleasure  they  found  no  other  ice  attached 
to  the  land,  except  large  grounded  masses  that  were  along  the 
shore. 

Discoveringland  to  the  eastward,  they  nauled  up  for  it,  towards 
Brandy  wine  Bay,  with  the  intention  of  examining  that  part  of 
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the  coast  for  a  safe  harbour  fur  the  ship.  The  "packed"  ice  was 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  westward  of  them,  the  blink  being 
strongly  marked,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  over  the  whole  of 
the  northern  and  western  horizons.  They  stood  about  six  miles 
to  the  eastward  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  struck 
soundings  in  seventeen,  and  immediately  aflerwaids  in  fifteen  fa- 
thoms ;  upon  this  they  tacked  till  a  boat  could  be  got  a-head  to 
souTid,  as  no  land  could  be  seen  within  many  leagues  of  them, 
ai)d  then  kept  to  the  E.N.E.  having  from  ten  to  fourteen 
fathoms  for  several  miles  in  that  direction.  A  quantity  of 
heavy  ice,  apparently  aground,  was  perceived  to  the  south- 
eastward, lying  around  the  "  Low  Island  **  of  Phipps,  at  a 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  but  the  weather  being  thick  and 
liazy,  with  rain,  sleet,  and  snow,  they  were  obliged  to  put  the 
ship's  head  to  the  north-west,  and  lie*to  ;  they  drifted  to  the 
northward,  and  soon  dropped  off  into*  deep  v/ater.  No  bot- 
tom could  be  reached  with  the  hand-leads. 

They  were  now  desirous  to  stand  in  towards  the  eastern 
land,  but  the  weather  continuing  thick,  rendered  it  very  dan- 
gerous to  venture,  till  11  o''clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
when  they  made  sail  towards  Brandywinc  Bay  ;  the  wind 
being  then  from  the  W.  S.  W.,  or  nearly  dead  upou  the  shore. 
In  consequence  of  the  weather  clearing  up  soon  ^tfcer  one  in 
the  afternoon,  the  eastern  land  was  seen,  and  grounded  ice 
was  soon  after  discovered  off  Low  Island.  Walden^s  Island 
appeared  plainly  to  their  sight  to  the  north-east.  The  Bay 
was,  apparently,  deeply  indented,  and  seemed  likely  to  affurd 
such  nooks  as  they  wanted  ;  and  where  so  large  a  space  of 
open  water,  and  consequently  some  sea,  had  been  exerting 
its  influence  for  a  considerable  time,  the  most  sanguine  and 
flattering  hopes  were  entertained  by  tlie  whole  party  of 
having  access  to  the  shores,  sufficiently  near,  at  Icrst,  to 
enable  them  to  saw  into  some  safe  and  desirable  place  of 
shelter.  But  how  great  was  their  surprise  and  mortification, 
when  they  found  that  the  whole  of  the  coast,  from  the  islands 
northwards  to  Black  Point,  and  apparently  as  far  as  Walden's 
Island,  was  rendered  inaccessible  by  one  continuous  and  heavy 
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floe  every  where  attached  to  the  shores,  and  to  the  numberless 
grounded  masses  about  the  island,  which  formed  an  eminence 
of  six  or  seven  miles  in  width,  in  many  places,  and  not  less 
than  twelve  feet  m  thickness  near  the  margin !         .  j^^j  v.^^,- 

'I'hey  stood  in  towards  this  floe,  from  the  north-weit  ward, 
but  no  bottom  was  found  with  thirty-five  fathoms  of  line. 
They  then  sailed  out  on  the  opposite  tack  for  about  a  mile. 
They  were  now  within  four  or  five  miles  from  the  north-east- 
em  part  of  the  island,  when  they  suddenly  struck  soundings 
in  ten  fathoms,  and  which,  before  they  had  time  to  get  the 
bhip's  head  round,  they  found  had  decreased  to  seven  fathoms. 
A  boat  was  immediately  lowered,  and  Captain  Vany^  on 
sounding,  found  that  some  heavy  masses  of  ice,  lying  near 
the  ship,  and  close  off  the  margin  of  the  floe,  Were  aground 
in  six  fathoms  ;  this  appeared  to  be  a  bank  lying  by  itself  at 
that  distance,  upon  which,  probably,  there  was  less  water  to 
be  found  as  the  floe  prevented  their  sounding,  more  to  the 
eastward  about  the  shoalest  part 

The  prospect  from  the  mast-head  at  this  time  threw  a  damp 
over  every  sanguine  expectation  that  had  been  entertained,  of 
their  being  soon  enabled  to  place  the  Hecla  in  perfect  security, 
and  willingly  would  Captain  Parry  at  that  period  have  per- 
suaded himself  if  possible,  that  he  would  be  justified  in 
quitting  her  at  sea  ;  but  such,  however,  was  the  nature  of 
the  navigation,  as  regarded  the  combined  difficulties  that 
might  arise  from  ice  and  a  large  extent  of  shoal  and  unsurvey- 
ed  ground,  that  even  with  a  full  complement  of  oflBcers  and 
men  on  board,  all  their  strength  and  exertions  would  scarce- 
ly have  sufficed,  in  a  single  gale  of  wind,  to  have  kept  the 
ship  tolerably  secure.  The  conclusion  which  they  drew  was, 
that  thus  to  have  left  the  ship,  would  have  been  to  expose 
her  to  imminent  peril,  rendering  it  impossible  to  conjecture 
where  they  would  find  her  on  their  return. 

They  now  stood  to  the  north-west  to  gain  an  ofling  ;  the 
wind  having  freshened  up  from  the  S.W.  by  W,,  which  they 
expected  would  have  brought  the  drift  ice  from  the  "  pack ' 
upon  the  land,  but  after  having  sailed  eighteen  miles,  thejf 
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come  to  a  quantitj  of  ice  that  was  streaming  off  from  the 
margin.  Tbey  taelced  at  11  o'cluclc  at  night,  and  found  that 
the  estimated  laUtude,  by  thdr  run  from  Low  Island,  was 
80'  86'.  No  obstruction  whatever  appeared  at  that  time  to 
the  north  and  north-west  of  them,  and  in  all  probability, 
they  might  have  run  to  SOi"  had  there  been  any  object  in 
their  so  doing. 

They  then  determined  on  taking  advantage  of  the  westerly 
wind,  and  of  the  lee  affbrde  them  by  the  ice,  and  to  stand  back 
to  the  southivard  towards  Waygatz  Strait,  where  a  dark  pur- 
ple sky  appeared,  which  they  thought  indicated  clear  water, 
and  where,  from  the  clearness  of  the  shores  about  Verlegen 
Hook,  they  entertained  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  have 
access  to  the  land  near  some  harbour ;  they  kept  in  that  di- 
rection during  the  night,  but  found  the  ice  to  be  drifting  very 
fast  to  the  eastward. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  they  found  great  difficulty  in 
getting  to  the  windward  of  the  shoid  ground,  off  the  west  end 
of  Low  Island,  the  ice  having  approached  so  near  to  it, 
though  forty-oght  hours  previous  to  that  time,  none  could  be 
seen  from  the  ship^s  deck,  in  a  more  westerly  direction ;  when 
they  had  proceeded  further  to  the  southward,  they  found 
that  the  same  effect  had  been  produced  in  a  much  more  sur- 
prising degree  under  all  the  lands  about  the  entrance  of  Way- 
gatz Strait,  and  towards  Verlegen  Hook  ;  thus  they  found  it 
impossible  to  have  reached  any  of  the  shores  that  appeared 
in  sight  from  their  mast-head ;  baffled  in  their  intentions  they 
again  pushed  back  to  the  northward,  there  being  every  pro- 
bability, should  the  westerly  wind  continue,  of  their  having 
no  space  in  which  they  could  keep  under  way,  preferring  to 
be  beset  in  a  high  latitude,  if  they  should  be  beset  at  all.  In 
the  ejurse  of  the  12th,  the  wind  had  shifted  so  far  to  the 
northward,  as  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  mun 
and,  at  the  sam^Hime  to  examine  about  Walden  Island ; 
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though  they  entertained  little  hopes  of  finding  a  harbour  on 
so  small  a  spot  of  land,  for  there  was  every  probability,  should 
they  be  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  harbour,  that  this  island 
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would  form  one  of  the  statiouR  to  which  provisions  and  infor- 
mation could  be  carried,  as  an  assistance  to  their  party  on 
their  return  from  the  northward. 

After  thc;r  had  beaten  through  much  ice,  of  the  drift  or 
broken  kind,  that  had  collected  together  for  the  last  two  days, 
they  at  length  got  into  an  open  space  of  water  in-shore,  about 
six  miles  to  the  northward  of  Low  Island,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th,  they  stretched  in  towards  Walden  Island, 
nround  which  they  found,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fixed  ice, 
which  entirely  enveloped  the  inner  or  eastern  end  of  the  island. 

They  had  scarcely  seen  the  blue  sky,  ever  since  they  had 
got  into  open  water,  and  had  experienced  fogf  sleet,  or  snow 
during  almost  all  that  time.  They  were  still  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  position  of  the  main  ice,  while  the  nature  of  that  through 
which  they  had  been  sailing  fur  so  many  miles,  was  very  un- 
fa vuural^Ie  to  the  progress  of  boats  over  it,  whenever  it  should 
become  packed. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  V/uIdcn  Island  being  clear  of  the 
loose  ice,  they  sailed  towards  it,  and  when  within  ivfo  milea 
observed  that  about  half  that  space  was  occupied  by  land  ice; 
however,  being  desirous  of  a  better  view  than  the  crow's-nest 
afforded,  and  also  of  depositing  a  supply  of  provisions,  Captain 
Parry  and  Lieutenant  Foster  landed  upon  the  ice,  and  walked 
over  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  high  and  rugged  hum- 
mocks to  the  shore.  Ascending  about  three  hundred  feet, 
they  had  a  view  of  the  Seven  Islands,  and  of  land  beyond 
them  far  to  the  eastward,  and  here  the  whole  sea  was  covered 
with  one  unbroken  land-floe  attached  to  all  the  shores,  ex- 
tending each  way  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  This  pros- 
pect destroyed  every  hope  of  finding  a  harbour  among  the 
Seven  Islands,  and  therefore  after  depositing  the  provisions 
which  were  to  be  left  here  for  a  supply  to  the  boats  on  their 
return,  they  returned  to  the  ship. 

Observing  that  the  sea  was  perfectly  clear  to  the  northward, 
they  now  stood  for  Little  Table  Island,  hoping  that  the  rock 
off  its  northern  end  might  afford  shelter  for  the  ship.     Lieu 
tenant  doss  ua»  sent  on  shorC;  but  could  find  no  place  of 
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shelter,  and  having  deposited  another  small  store  of  provisions, 
returned.  This  was  the  only  island  round  which  a  ship  at 
this  time  might  sail,  all  the  others  being  enclosed  by  barriers 
of  ice. 

The  17th  of  June  had  now  arrived  and  no  prospect  appear- 
ed  of  getting  the  Hecla  into  harbour  ;  and  every  day's  expert^ 
ence  shewed  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  great  rasliness,  to 
attempt  to  quit  her  in  her  present  situation,  which,  even  with 
all  her  officers  and  men,  was  one  of  great  precariousness. 
Captain  Parry  therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to  call  oflicially 
on  his  officers  for  iheir  opinion,  which  he  found  to  agree  en- 
tirely with  his  own. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  June,  while  standing-in  for 
the  high  land  to  the  eastward  of  Verlegen  Hook,  they  per- 
ceived from  the  crow's-nest,  a  low  point  which  might  possibly 
aiford  some  shelter  for  the  ship  ;  and  on  the  following  morn- 
jng,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Ross,  Captain  Parry  proccea- 
ed  to  examine  it.  They  found  it  to  be  a  considerable  bay, 
alTording  excellent  land-locked  anchorage,  and  sufficiently 
clear  of  ice  to  permit  the  ship  to  enter.  Having  sounded  the 
entrance  to  bring  her  in,  the  main  object  of  their  entei'prise 
now  appeared  within  their  grasp  and  all  felt  stimulated  to  new 
exertions.  The  ship  was  towed  and  warped  in  with  great 
alacrity,  and  on  the  20th  they  dropped  anchor  in  Hecla  Cove, 
in  thirteen  fathoms,  and  made  fast  to  the  land-ice,  which 
still  tilled  all  the  upper  part  of  the  bay.  After  resting  a  few 
hours  they  proceeded  to  saw  a  canal  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  through  which  tlie  ship  was  removed  into  a  better 
situation  and  properly  secured.  On  the  following  morning, 
they  hauled  the  launch  up  on  the  beach,  and  Captain  Parry 
ordered  such  stores  and  provisions  to  be  landed  as  would 
render  the  party  who  were  now  to  leave  the  ship  and  proceed 
in  the  boats,  sufficient  resources,  if  on  their  return  they  should 
find  the  ship  driven  to  sea  by  the  ice.  Lieutenant  Foster, 
upon  whom  the  command  of  the  Hecla  would  now  devolve, 
was  directed  to  send  notice  in  the  course  of  the  summer  to 
the  various  stations  where  provisions  were  deposited,  stating 
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the  situation  of  the  ship  and  any  other  information  which 
might  be  useful  fur  Captain  Parry's  guidance,  on  raCurning 
from  the  north. 

£very  thing  being  now  completed,  Captain  Parry  and  hit 
party  left  the  ship  with  the  two  boatSi  which  they  named  the 
Enterprise,  and  the  Endeavour.  Mr.  Beverly  was  attached 
to  the  boat  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Parry  and  Lieute- 
nant Ross,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bird,  was  attached  to  the 
other.  Lieutenant  Crozier  accompanied  them  in  one  of  the 
8hip*8  cutters,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  some  of  the  weight 
as  far  as  Walden  Island,  together  with  a  store  of  provisions 
to  be  deposited  on  Low  Island,  as  an  intermediate  station  be* 
tween  Walden  Island  and  the  ship.  As  it  would  be  necessary 
not  to  prolong  their  return  beyond  the  end  oi  August,  they 
took  only  seventy-one  days  provisions,  which,  including  the 
boats,  and  every  other  article,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty-ei^t  pounds  a  man ;  and  as  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ice 
rendered  it  improbable  that  either  the  rein- deer,  or  the  snow* 
shoes  would  prove  of  any  service,  they  gave  up  the  idea  of 
taking  them,  and  constructed  out  of  the  snow-shoes  four  ex- 
cellent sledges  for  dragging  a  part  of  their  baggage  over  th« 
ice ;  and  these  proved  of  invaluable  service  to  them,  while  the 
rest  of  the  things  just  mentioned  would  only  have  been  an 
incumbrance. 

Having  received  the  usual  salutation  of  three  cheers,  from 
those  whom  they  left  behind,  they  paddled  through  a  quan- 
tity of  loose  ice  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  then  steered 
for  the  western  part  of  Low  Island,  which  they  reached  at 
half-past  two  on  the  morning  of  the  S2nd. 

On  the  following  day,  having  deposited  the  provisions 
which  were  to  be  left  here,  they  set  off  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
momii^,  paddling  watch  and  watch,  to  give  the  people  a  little 
rest.  The  weather  was  quite  calm,  a  good  deal  of  ice  was  seen 
about  the  island,  and  a  thick  fog  coming  on,  they  were  obliged 
to  grope  their  way  for  several  hours  to  get  clear  €£  it.  They 
saw  a  great  number  of  walrusses  lying  in  herds  upon  the  ice, 
and  on  observing  the  boats,  they  plunged  into  th«  water 
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to  Ibllowr  th«n.  Th«  lound  which  they  utter  is  tomothlng 
between  beHowIng  t«lA  very  loud  snoiting,  whidi  together 
with  their  grim,  bearded  eountenaaces,  made  tlieih  appcoir 
rather  fbnnidahle  encMies  to  oontend  with,  but  at  they  nevcir 
make  the  first  attack,  the  party  deemed  it  advisable  not  to 
molest  them,  for  tliey  would  soon  have  destroyed  the  boats,  if 
one  of  ;.i>^*n  had  been  wounded. 

After  they  had  rested  a  few  hours,  and  removed  the  pro* 
visions  and  other  articlea  from  Lieutenant  Cronei^it  boat,  they 
parted  with  him  and  set  off  for  Little  Table  Island  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-third  ;  as  they  antici- 
pated finding  much  open  water  in  that  neighbourhood  in  the 
autumn,  Captnn  Parry  sent  directions  to  Lieutenant  Fostei*^ 
to  deposit  a  spare  boat  at  Walden  Island  in  time  for  hi^ 
return,  in  case  any  accident  should  happen  to  make  them 
require  it 

They  found  that  the  land-ice  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
Seven  Islands  ;  alon^  the  margin  of  which  they  rowed  a  part 
of  their  way  to  Little  Table  Island,  where  they  arrived  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  They  Examined  and  re-secured  the  pro- 
visions that  had  been  led  on  shore,  having  found  that  their 
depot  had  been  disturbed  by  the  bears.  The  weathw  at  this 
time  being  calm  and  clear,  and  the  prospect  to  the  northward 
very  favourable,  and  very  little  loose  ice  to  be  seen,  they  took 
their  final  leave,  at  half-past  ten,  of  the  Spitzbergeii  shores, 
as  they  hoped,  for  at  least  two  months.  They  steered  due 
north,  and  made  very  good  progress. 

As  their  plan  of  travelling  was  nearly  the  same  throughout 
this  excursion  after  they  entered  upon  the  ice,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  give  some  account  of  their  usual  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. It  was  their  intention  to  travel  wholly  by  night, 
and  to  rest  by  day,  there  being  constant  day-Kght  in  those 
regions  during  the  summer  season.  The  advantages  of  that 
plan,  which  was  occasionally  deranged  by  ciivumstanoes,  con- 
sisted first,  in  their  avoiding  this  intense  and  oj^uressive  glare 
from  the  snow  during  the  time  of  the  sun*8  greatest  altitude, 
so  as  to  prevent,  in  some  dejB^ree,  the  painful  inflammation  in 
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the  eyes,  called  "  snow-blindness,*'  which  is  common  in  alt 
snowy  countries.  They  also  thus  enjoyed  a  greater  warmth 
during  the  hours  of  rest,  and  had  a  better  chance  of  drying 
thc^r  clothes  ;  besides  which,  they  derived  a  great  advantage 
from  the  snow  being  harder  at  night,  which  rendered  it  better 
for  travelling.  The  only  disadvantage  attending  that  plan 
was,  that  the  fogs  were  somewhat  more  frequent,  and  more  thick 
by  night  than  by  day  ;  in  other  respects,  the  temperature 
underwent  but  little  variation  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Their  travelling  by  night  and  sleeping  by  day  so  completely 
inverted  the  natural  order  of  things,  that  it  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  persuade  themselves  of  the  reality.  Even  Captain 
Parry  himself,  and  the  officers,  who  were  all  furnished  with 
pocket  chronometers,  could  not  always  bear  in  mind  at  what 
part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  they  had  arrived  ;  and  several 
of  the  men  positively  declared  that  they  never  knew  night 
from  day  during  the  whole  excursion. 

They  rose  in  the  evening,  and  always  commenced  their 
day  with  prayers  ;  after  which  they  took  off  their  fur  sleep- 
ing-dresses, and  put  on  those  for  travelling ;  the  former  being 
made  of  camblct  lined  with  racoon  skins,  and  the  latter  of 
strong  blue  box-cloth.  Thoy  always  put  on  the  same  stock- 
ings and  boots  for  travelling  in ;  whether  they  had  become 
dry  during  the  day  or  not  ;  but  it  mostly  happened  that  they 
were  either  wet  or  hard  frozen.  But  that  indeed  was  of  no 
consequence,  beyond  the  discomfort  of  first  putting  them  on, 
as  they  were  sure  to  get  thoroughly  wet  soon  afler  commenc- 
ing their  journey  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  of 
vital  importance  for  them  to  keep  dry  things  for  sleeping  in. 
After  they  were  "  rigged "  for  travelling,  and  breakfasted 
upon  warm  cocoa,  and  biscuit,  they  stowed  the  things  in  the 
l)oats  and  on  the  sledges,  to  secure  them  from  the  wet,  and 
then  set  off  for  their  day's  journey.  They  usually  travelled 
for  about  five  hours,  then  stopped  an  hour  or  two  to  diiie, 
and  again  travelled  fou.,  five,  and  sometimes  six  hours,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  ;  after  which,  they  halted  for  the  night, 
as  they  called  it,  though  it  was  usually  early  in  the  morning, 
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and  hauled  their  boats  upon  the  largest  surface  of  ice,  which 
happened  to  be  near  them,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  its 
breaking  up  by  coming  in  contact  with  other  masses,  and  also 
to  prevent  drift  as  much  as  possible.  They  then  placed  the 
boats  alongside  of  each  other,  with  their  sterns  to  the  wind, 
and  the  snow  or  wet  was  cleared  out  of  them,  and  the  sails, 
supported  by  the  bamboo  masts  and  three  paddles,  placed 
over  them  as  awnings,  an  entrance  being  left  at  the  bow. 
The  men  then  put  on  dry  stockings  and  fur  boots,  after  which 
they  set  about  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  boats,  sledges,  or 
clothes  ;  and,  after  having  served  up  the  provisions  for  the 
succeeding  day,  they  went  to  supper.  Most  of  tlie  ofScers  and 
men  then  smoked  their  pipes,  which  served  to  dry  the  boats 
and  awnings  very  much.  This  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
was  their  only  time  of  enjoyment ;  the  men  told  their  stories, 
and  "  fought  all  their  battles  o'er  again,'^  and  the  labours  of 
the  day,  unsuccessful  as  they  had  often  been,  were  forgotten. 
A  regular  watch  was  set  during  their  rcsting-time,  to  look  out 
for  bears,  or  for  the  ice  breaking  up,  as  well  as  to  attend  to 
the  drying  of  the  clothes,  each  man  alternately  taking  the 
duty  for  one  hour.  They  then  concluded  the  day  with 
prayers  ;  and  lay  down  to  sleep,  in  their  fur  dresses,,  with  a 
degree  of  comfort  which  few  persons  would  imagine  possible, 
under  such  circumstances.  After  they  had  slept  seven  hours, 
the  man  appointed  to  boil  the  cocoa  roused  them,  when  it  was 
ready,  by  the  sound  of  a  bugle,  and  they  then  commenced 
their  day  m  the  manner  before  described. 

The  allowance  of  provisions  for  each  man  per  day  was  as 
follows  : — 

Biscuit 10  ounces. 

Pemmican •     9       " 

Sweetened  Cocoa  Powder       1        "     to  make  one  pmt. 

Rum  -4 1  gill. 

Tobacco    3  ounces  per  week. 

Their  fuel  consisted  entirely  of  spirits  of  wine,  of  which  two 
pints  formed  their  daily  allowance.  They  cooked  their  cocoa 
in  an  iron  boiler  over  a  shallow  iron  lamp,  with  seven  wicks. 
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One  pint  of  the  spirits  of  wine  was  found  «uflloiei1t  for  pi^ 
pftring  their  breakfasts,  t,h«t  is,  for  heating  twenty-eight  pints 
of  witter.     When  the  wieAther  was  calm  ahd  fair,  thin  quantity 
of  fuel  brought  it  to  the  botling  point  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter.     This  madt:  a  very  c6nifortabl6  meal  to  per- 
sons situated  as  they  Were.     Such,  with  very  little  variation, 
was  their  regular  routiile  during  the  whole  of  their  Excursion. 
On  Sunday,  the  24th,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  they  iset  off 
on  their  first  journey  over  the  ice.      They  found  it  very  slow 
and  laborious  trrvelling ;  the  pieces  of  ic^,  being  of  small 
extient  and  very  rugged,  obliged  them  to  make  three  joumies, 
and  sometimes  four,  with  the  boats  and  baggage,  and  to  launch 
several  times  across  narrow  pools  of  water  :  every  individual 
however  exerted  himself  to  the  very  utmost,  with  the  hope  of 
sooner  reaching  the  main  or  field  ice.    They  stopped  to  dine 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  25th,  having  made  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  of  northing  ;  after  which  they  again  set 
forward,  and  proceeded  till  eleven,  when  they  halted  Co  rest 
They  set  out  at  half-past  nine  in  the  evening  ;  but  foUnd 
their  way  to  lie  over  nothing  but  small  loose  rugged  masses 
of  ice,  separated  by  little  pools  of  water,  which  obliged  them 
constantly  to  launch  and  haul  up  the  boats,  each  of  which 
operations  required  them  to  be  unloaded  and  occupied  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.     On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  it  rained 
very  hard,  which  obliged  them  to  take  shelter  under  the 
awnings.      But  the  weather  improving  at  six,   they  again 
moved  forward,  and  travelled  till  a  quarter  past  eleven,  when 
they   hauled  up  the  boats  upon  the  only  large  floe  piece  that 
appeared  in  sight. 

They  pursued  their  journey  at  half-past  nine  in  the  evening, 
but  the  weather  being  very  thick,  and  the  ice  much  in  mo- 
tion, made  it  very  dangerous  to  cross  with  loaded  boats ;  and 
when  they  came  to  the  margin,  of  the  floe-piece  on  which 
they  had  slept,  seeing  no  road  by  which  they  could  proceed 
with  Safety,  they  preferred  remaining  where  they  were,  to  the 
risk  of  being  driven  back  to  the  southward,  on  one  of  the 
smaller  masses.    They  therefore  halted  at  midnight,  having 
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waded  tiiree  quartecft  of  i  mile  through  water,  from  two  to  fivt 
inohe»  deep  upon  the  ice^  ;  '-iV 

On  the  88th,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  mbriking,  they  chnle 
to  a  iloe^  covered  with  high  and  rugged  hummocks,  which 
opposed  a  formidable  obstacle  to  their  progress.  These  fbl- 
lowed  each  other  in  succeesive  tiers,  so  that  they  had  no  sooner 
crpBsed  one  line  of  hummocks,  than  another  presented  itself. 
Over  theM  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  hauled  the 
boats,  and  the  weather  becoming  thick,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
seeing  acposs  the  succeeding  tier,  they  were  compelled  to  re* 
linquish  their  fbrther  efforts.  In  some  cases  the  boats  were 
Itarried  op  in  a  perpendicular  direction  ;  and  id  one  instance 
Jatees  Parker  (one  of  the  seamen)  received  a  severe  contusion 
on  his  back,  by  the  boat  falling  upon  hini  from  a  hummock. 
It  it  deserving  of  remark,  that,  itotwithstanding  the  boats 
receiyod  many  heavy  blows,  the  ndutieal  isind  astrdnotnical 
instruments  were  so  placed  upon  a  wooden V()]atform  in  the 
aftei:  locker,  on  strong  springs  of  whalebone,  that  all  of  them 
escaped  beitig  injured. 

They  proceeded  onwards  under  similar  circumstances  to  the 
1st.  of  July,  when  on  observation  they  found  their  latitude  to 
be  81**  80'  41".  After  crosaing  several  pieces  of  ice,  they  got 
into  a  good  **  lead"  of  water,  four  or  five  miles  in  length  ; 
two  or  three  of  which  occurred  under  the  lee  of  a  floe,  being 
the  second  they  had  seen  that  deserved  the  name.  They 
then  pasii^  over  four  or  five  small  floes,  and  crossed  the 
pools  of  water  that  lay  between  them.  The  ice  was  less 
broken  up,  and  tolerably  level ;  but  they  found  from  six  to 
eighteen  inches  of  soft  snow  upon  it  in  every  part,  which  ren* 
dered  their  travelling  very  fatiguing,  and  obliged  them  to 
make  two,  and  sometimes  three,  journies  with  their  loads. 
They  at  length  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  lighten  the 
boats  as  much  as  they  possibly  could,  by  putting  the  bread- 
bags  upon  the  sledges,  on  account  of  the  '*  runners'"  of  the  boats 
smking  so  much  deeper  into  the  snow  ;  but  the  bread  ran  a 
great  risk  of  being  wetted  by  this  plan. 

Captain   Parry  and  Lieutenant  Ross  generally  weht  a-head 
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as  soon  as  they  landed  on  a  floe-piece,  to  select  the  easiest 
road ;  Messrs  Beverly  and  Bird  following  thcin  with  the 
sledges  ;  by  which  means  the  snow  was  much  trodden  down, 
and  the  road  thus  greatly  improved  for  the  boats.  As  soon  as 
they  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  floe,  or  come  to  imy  difficult 
place,  they  mounted  one  of  the  highest  hummocks  of  ice 
nearest  to  themj  (many  of  which  were  fnom  fifteto  to  twenty- 
five  feet  above  the  sea,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  a 
better  view  ;  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  dreariness  which 
such  a  view  presented  to  them.  They  had  nothing  but  ice 
and  sky  for  their  eyes  to  rest  upon  ;  and  even  the  latter  was 
oflen  secluded  from  their  view  by  dense  and  dismal  fogs.  For 
want  of  variety,  the  most  trifling  circumstances  engaged  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  their  attentioti ;  as  a  pjassing  gull, 
a  mahs  6f  ioe  of  unusual  form,  and  other  trifling  occurrences; 
which,  at  other  times,  they  would  have  regarded  as  insignifi* 
cant,  became  objects  which  their  situation  and  circumstances 
magnified  into  ridiculous  importance.  It  was  cheering  for  them 
to  turn  from  such  scenes  of  inanimate  desolation,  to  their  two 
little  boats  in  the  distance,  to  see  the  moving  figures  of  the  men 
winding  with  their  sledges  among  the  hummocks,  and  again 
to  hear  the  sound  of  human  voices  breaking  through  the 
stillness  of  the  icy  wilderness.  In  some  cttSGs,  Captain  Parry 
and  Lieutenant  Ross  took  separate  routes  to  try  the  ground, 
which  kept  them  almost  continually  floundering  anatong  deep 
snow  and  water.  They  then  brought  the  sledges  up  as  far  as 
had  been  explored,  and  returned  for  the  boats  ;  each  boaOs 
crew,  when  the  road  was  tolerable,  dragged  their  own,  and 
the  officers  took  an  equal  share  of  the  labour  with  the  men. 
They  were  obliged  to  proceed  in  this  manner,  nine  miles  out 
of  every  ten  that  they  travelled  over  the  ice  ;  for  they  seldom 
met  with  a  surface  that  was  sufficiently  hard  and  level  to 
drag  all  their  loads  at  one  journey,  and  in  a  great  many  in« 
stances,  during  the  first  fortnight  they  had  to  make  three 
journies  which  thtir  boats  and  baggage  ;  that  is,  to  traverse 
the  same  road  five  times  over. 
'I'hev  halted  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  after  having  lravcr« 
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scd  from  ten  to  eleven  miles,  and  made  good  seven  and  a  half 
in  a  N.  by  W.  direction.  They  again  set  forward  at  ten  in 
the  morning  of  the  2nd,  but  Ihe  sun  being  oppressively  warm, 
together  with  the  glare  from  the  snow,  produced  so  painful 
a  sensation  in  most  of  their  eyes,  as  obliged  them  to  halt 
shortly  after  to  avoid  being  blinded.  The  men  took  advan- 
tage of  this  warm  weather  to  wash  themselves,  and  to  mend  and 
dry  their  clothes  ;  and  then  set  out  at  half-past  three  in  the 
afternoon.  They  found  the  snow  so  soft  as  to  take  them  up 
to  their  knees  at  almost  every  other  step,  and  frequently  still 
deeper  ;  so  that  they  were  often  five  minutes  together  in 
moving  a  single  boat,  with  all  their  united  strength.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  proceed  under  such  drcumstances,  they 
determined,  by  degrees,  to  fall  into  their  night-travelling 
again,  from  which  they  had  insensibly  deviated.  They 
halted  at  half-past  five,  the  weather  being  clear  and  warm,  and 
many  of  the  people^s  eyes  were  begmning  to  fail  them.  They 
did  not  set  out  agmn  till  after  midmight,  as  they  thought  the 
snow  would  require  some  time  to  harden  after  so  warm  a  day ; 
but,  to  their  great  disappointment,  they  found  the  snow  still 
to  be  very  soft,  which  rendered  their  travelling  very  fatiguing. 
They  at  first  lost  their  way  across  a  number  of  small  loose 
pieces,  most  of  which  were  from  five  to  twenty  yards  apart, 
and  just  sufliciently  separated  to  give  them  all  the  labour  of 
launching  and  hauling  up  the  boats,  without  the  advantage 
of  their  making  any  progress  by  water  ;  while  they  crossed, 
in  other  instances,  from  mass  to  mass,  by  laying  the  boats 
over  as  bridges,  by  which  the  men  and  the  baggage  passed. 
By  these  means  they  reached  a  floe,  about  a  mile  in  length, 
in  a  northern  direction  ;  but  the  labour  that  was  required  to 
traverse  it  was  very  great.  They  found  the  average  depth 
of  snow  upon  the  level  parts  to  be  about  five  inches,  under 
which  lay  water  four  or  five  inches  deep  ;  but,  the  moment 
that  they  approached  a  hummock,  the  depth  to  which  they 
sank  increased  to  three  or  four  feet,  which  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult for  them,  at  times,  to  obtun  a  sufficient  footing  for  one 
leg  before  they  were  enabled  to  extricate  the  other.    The 
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poola  of  fresh  water  had  now  become  very  large,  lome  of 
thcni  bmngaquarterot'a  m\W  in  length,  and  the  depth  above 
their  kqeen,  whieh  prevented  them  from  taking  the  sledges, 
for  fear  of  wetting  the  provisions  ;  but  they  preferred  tran- 
sporting the  boats  across  them,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
eold  of  the  snow  water,  as  the  bottom  was  harder  for  the 
**  runners"  to  slide  upon.  In  one  instance,  they  were  two 
hours  proceeding  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  on  thia 
kind  of  road. 

They  halted  at  half^past  six  in  the  morning  to  dine  ;  and 
after  they  had  emptied  their  boots  and  wrung  their  stockings^ 
ivhich,  to  them,  was  like  putting  on  dry  ones,  they  set  out, 
and  at  length  got  into  a  ''lane  "  of  water  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  long,  in  a  N.N.E.  direotion.  They  halted  for  the 
lught,  almost  exhausted  with  their  laborious  day^s  work,  at 
half  an  hour  before  midnight,  having  made  a  distance  good 
to  the  'northward  not  exceeding  two  mileqi  and  a  quarter. 
They  allowed,  themselves  this  night  a  hot  supper,  consisting 
<>f  a  pint  of  soup  per  man,  made  of  an  ounce  of  pemmican 
each,  and  eight  or  ten  birds  which  they  had  killed  ;  and 
which  afforded  them  a  luxury,  which  none,  but  those  who 
have  been  placed  in  similar  situations,  can  duly  appreciate. 

They  rose  and  breakfasted  at  nine  o''clock  in  the  evening ; 
but  the  weather  had  gradually  become  so  inclement  and  thick, 
with  snow,  sleet,  and  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  eastward,  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  seen  their 
way,  ot  have  avoided  getting  wet  through,  if  they  had  moved ;. 
they  were  therefore  compelled  to  remain  undercover  ;  aiul 
in  consequence  of  the  snow  having  soon  after  changed  to 
heavy  rain,  and  the  wind  being  increased  tu  a  fresh  gale,  they 
were  unavoidably  detained  till  half  past  seven  in  the  evening 
of  the  4>th,  when  they  found,  on  setting  out,  that  there  was 
nothing  but  loose  drift  ice  for  them  to  haul  over  ;  nor  could 
they  discover,  from  the  highest  hummock,  a  single  floe,  much 
less  a  field,  towards  which  to  direct  their  course.  They 
crossed  two  or  three  small  floe-pieoes,  all  less  than  a  quarter 
»f  a  mile  in  extent,  upon  which  they  found  hummocks  occur- 
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ring  ridge  aftar  ridge,  witU  only  fifty  or  sixty  yards  of  lev^l 
ic(e  between  them  :  they  also  found  that  the  rain  had  pro- 
duced a  greater  effect  than  the  sun,  in  softening  the  snow. 
Captain  Parry  and  Lieutenant  Ross,  when  performing-  their 
pioneering  duty,  were  frequently  so  beset  by  the  snow,  that 
sometimes  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  extricate  their  legs, 
they  were  obliged  to  sit  quietly  down  for  a  short  time  to  rest 
themselves,  previous  to  making  another  attempt ;  and  the 
men,  in  dragging  the  sledges,  were  often  under  the  necessity 
of  crawling  upon  all-fours,  to  make  any  progress  at  ail. 
Snow-shoes  would  have  been  rather  an  incumbrance  than  of 
service  to  them,  as  the  surface  of  the  ice  was  so  irregular. 
Lapland  shops,  or  Kamoogas,  had  been  hithertoHised  by 
them  for  walking  in,  which  were  found  to  be  excellent  for 
dry  snow  ;  but  there  lieing  so  much  water  upon  the  ice,  they 
now  substituted  the  Esquimaux  boots,  which  had  been  made 
in  Greenland  (and  obtained  from  thence,  through  the  kind 
means  of  Lieutenant  Hoi  boll,  of  the  Danish  navy,)  expressly 
for  their  use,  and  which  they  found  to  be  far  superior  to  any 
others  for  this  kind  of  travelling.  Just  before  they  halted, 
at  &i%  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  ice  at  the  margin 
of  the  floe  broke,  while  the  men  were  landing  the  provisions 
out  of  the  boats  ;  and  a  bag  of  cocoa  narrowly  escaped  being 
lust,  which  fell  overboard,  but  fortunately  rested  on  a  tongue 
of  ice  ;  the  cocoa  however  did  not  suffer  the  slightest 
injury,  as  the  bag  was  made  of  Mackintosh's  waterproof 
canvass,  which  invaluable  manufacture  consists  in  applying  a 
solution  of  elastic  gum,  or  caoutchouc,  between  two  parts  of 
canvass,  which  renders  it  both  durable  and  water-tight. 

They  rose  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  no  land 
appeared  in  sight,  from  the  highest  hummocks,  and  nothing 
but  broken  loose  ice  could  be  seen  in  any  direction.  They 
hauled  across  several  pieces,  which  were  scarcely  fit  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  boats,  but  in  such  cases  they  used  the  precau- 
tion of  dividing  their  baggage,  that  they  might  not,  in  case 
the  ice  should  break  or  turn  over,  lose  all  at  once.  As  they 
proceeded  farther,  they  found  the  ice  to  b«  much  more  broken 
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than  it  was  since  they  had  first  eiitcrcd  the  *'pack."  Tiie  labour 
that  was  required  to  drag  the  boats  over  the  hummocks,  and 
from  one  mass  to  another,  was  so  great,  tliat  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  what  seamen  call  a  '^  bowline-hauP  for 
many  minutes  together  ;  which  so  exhausted  tiie  men,  that 
they  were  often  obliged  to  sit  down  and  take  breath.  They 
stopped  at  midnight  to  dine,  and  obtained  the  meridian  altitude, 
and  then  passed  over  a  floe  full  of  hununocks,  3.  mile  and  a 
half  in  length  ;  but  any  kind  of  floe  was  of  great  relief  to 
them  after  the  constant  difficulty  they  had  experienced  in 
passing  over  loose  ice.  They  had  not  for  several  days  obser- 
ved any  ice  covered  with  mud  or  soil,  coiled  by  the  sailors 
"  dirty  ice,"  which  they  had  frequently  met  with  during  the 
first  week  after  they  bad  left  the  open  water.  They  often 
noticed  parts  of  the  ice,  which,  at  a  distance,  aj^ared  of  an 
iron-rust  colour  ;  but  on  coming  near  it,  and  taking  up  some 
in  theii"  hands,  they  could  detect  nothing  with  the  magnifying 
glass. 

They  had  now  several  hours  of  very  beautiful  weather;  but 
a  thick  fog,  which  came  on  early  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth, 
obliged  them  to  halt  at  five  o'clock,  having  got  to  the  end  of 
a  floe,  and  only  made  good  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north* 
ward.  The  men  were  greatly  fatigued,  and  an  extra  ounce  of 
bread  and  one  of  penunican  were  served  for  their  supper  ;  an 
addition  to  the  original  allowance  which  was  frequently 
obliged  to  be  made,  after  this  time,  to  prevent  their  going  to 
bed  hungry,  'i'hey  again  set  out  at  half-past  six  in  the  even- 
ing ;  but  the  fog  continued  very  thick,  and  the  ice  of  the 
same  broken  kind  as  before  ;  till,  towards  the  end  of  their 
day's  journey,  they  landed  on  the  only  level  floe  that  they 
had  met  with,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  ;  but, 
being  almost  clear  of  snow,  it  afforded  such  good  travelling, 
that  although  they  were  much  fatigued  at  the  time,  they  were 
enabled  to  haul  the  boats  dnd  all  the  luggage  across  it  at  one 
journey,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  an  hour.  They 
halted  at  the  northern  njargin  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  7th.     The  prospect  beyond  them  was  very  unfavour 
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ahic ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  they  launcheii 
the  boats,  there  was  not  a  piece  of  large  or  level  ice  to  be 
seen  in  a  northern  direction.  After  an  hour,  however,  they 
arrived  at  a  very  difticult  pass,  which  required  all  their  strength, 
as  well  as  care,  to  accomplish.  They  had  first  to  launch  the 
boats  into  the  water  over  a  high  and  rugged  margin,  and  then 
to  haul  them  across  a  number  of  irregular  and  ill-connected 
masses,  being  obliged,  sometimes,  to  make  bridges  of  them 
for  the  conveyance  of  themselves  and  their  provisions  ;  and 
at  one  time  they  had  to  cut  a  passn^e  through  a  ridge  of 
hummocks  which  lay  across  their  path.  They  were  thus  more 
than  two  hours  in  proceeding  a  distance  nut  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Notwithstanding  these  discourag- 
ing difRculties,  the  men  laboured  with  great  cheerfulness  and 
good-will,  being  animated  with  the  hope  of  soon  reaching  the 
more  continuous  body,  which  had  been  considered  as  compos- 
ing the  **  main-ice,**  to  the  northward  of .  Spitzbergen,  and 
which  Captain  Lutwidge,  about  the  same  meridian,  and 
more  than  one  degree  to  the  southward,  in  Phipps's  Voyage 
towards  the  North  Pole,  describes  as  ^"^  one  continued  plane 
of  smooth,  unbroken  ice,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon," 

With  little  variation  of  circumstances  they  still  continued 
their  journey.  On  the  thirteenth  the  ice  over  which  they  had 
to  travel  was  more  broken  up,  and  more  difKcult  to  pass  over 
than  ever.  Much  of  it  also  was  so  thin  as  to  be  extremely 
dangerous  for  the  provisions,  and  often  excited  the  most  acute 
feelings,  when  they  saw  their  provisions  lying  on  a  decayed- 
sheet,  having  holes  quite  through  it  in  many  parts,,  and  which 
the  smallest  motion  among  the  surrounding  masses  might 
have  instantly  broken  in  pieces.  There  was  however  no 
choice  except  the  more  rugged  hummocks,  which  cost  teii 
times  the  labour  to  pass  over.  On  mounting  one  of  the 
highest  of  these,  they  could  discover  nothing  to  the  north- 
ward but  the  same  broken  and  irregular  surface,  and  they 
nuw  began  to  doubt  whether  they  should  meet  with  the  solid 
fields  of  unbroken  ice,  which  the  accounts  of  former  navigators 
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i«d  them  to  expect  in  a  mnch   lower  latitude  than  that  (o 
^vhicli  tliey  had  now  arrived. 

They  stopped  to  dine  at  half  ail  hour  past  midniglit  on  the 
fourteenth,  afier  more  than  five  hours  of  unceasing  labour,  in 
the  course  of  which  time  they  had  only  accomj^^lished  a  mile 
and  a  half  due  north,  though  they  had  traversed  from  three 
to  four  miles,  and  walked  at  least  ten  miles,  having  made 
three  journies  a  great  part  of  the  way  ;  launching  and  haul- 
ing up  the  boats  four  times,  and  having  dragged  them  over 
twenty  Ci\c  &v"parate  pieces  of  ice.  A(\er  dinner  they  con- 
tinued the  same  kind  of  travelling.  In  crossing  from  mass 
to  mass,  several  of  which  were  separated  about  half  the  length 
of  tlicir  sledges,  the  officers  were  stationed  at  the  most  dlffi 
cult  places  to  see  that  no  precaution  was  omitted  which  could 
insure  the  safety  of  the  provisions.  Only  one  individual  was 
allowec|  to  jump  over  at  a  time,  or  to  stand  near  either  mar- 
gin, least  their  weight  should  be  too  great  ;  and  when  three 
or  four  had  separately  crossed,  the  sledge  was  cautiously 
drawn  up  to  the  edge,  and  the  word  being  given,  the  men 
suddenly  ran  off  with  the  ropes,  so  as  not  to  allow  time  for  its 
falling  in  if  the  ice  should  break.  In  more  instances  thr  i 
one  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  very  hazardous 
expedient  of  ferrying  their  provisions  across  a  narrow  pool 
of  water,  upon  u  small  piece  of  ice,  the  situation  being  such 
that  the  boats  could  not  be  used.  Wherever  the  boats  could 
possibly  be  hauled  across  with  the  provisions  in  them,  this 
was  preferred  as  the  safest  mode  of  proceeding  ;  but,  on  one 
occasion,  while  dragging  one  of  the  boats,  the  ice  on  which 
the  boat  rested  began  to  sink,  and  then  turned  over  on  one 
side,  almost  upsetting  the  boat  with  the  provisions  in  her  ; 
but  several  of  the  men  jumped  instantly  upon  the  ice,  and 
by  their  weight  restored  the  balance.  At  six  in  the  morning, 
having,  after  much  exertion,  reached  a  small  floe,  they  halted. 
They  were  preparing  at  six  in  the  evening  again  to  set  ft)r- 
wards,  but  there  came  on  so  hard  and  incessant  a  rain  that  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed  without  a  complete  drenching. 
It  continued  for  twenty>one  hours,  sometimes  fulling  \\itli 
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great  violence  and  in  large  drops,  such  as  no  one  of  the  party 
had  ever  seen  in  the  polar  regions.  At  length  it  held  up  a 
little  and  they  set  forward  on  their  journey.  In  proceeding 
over  the  floe  on  which  they  had  slept,  they  found  it,  at  dif- 
ferent intervals,  level  and  hummocky  ;  the  former  affording 
sufficiently  good  travelling  to  convey  all  their  baggage  easily 
in  one  journey,  one  boat's  crew  occasionally  assisting  the 
other  a  few  yards  at  particular  parts  ;  but  the  hummocks 
cost  great  labour,  nothing  but  a  bowline  haul  being  sufficient 
with  all  the  hands  to  get  the  boats  across  them.  At  intervals 
also  heavy  rains  came  on,  so  that  notwithstanding  they  took 
shelter  as  much  as  possible  under  the  awnings,  their  upper 
clothing  was  thoroughly  wet.  Although  they  had  much 
Itlborious  travelling,  they  considered  themselves  fortunate  in 
hilting  upon  a  floe  three  miles  in  length,  from  south  to  north, 
although  it  was  occasionally  rugged.  In  hauling  one  of  the 
boats  over  a  tongue  of  ice,  where  she  only  partly  floated,  her 
bottom-boards  were  raised  by  the  pressure  against  the  ice 
below,  but  so  strong  and  elastic  was  their  construction  that 
she  did  not  suffer  the  slightest  external  injury. 

The  floe  on  which  they  stopped  to  dine  on  the  sixteenth, 
was  not  more  than  four  feet  thick,  and  its  extent  half  a  mile 
square,  and  on  this  they  carried  all  their  loads  at  one  journey. 
The  weather  being  fine,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  drying 
all  their  clothes.  The  seventeenth  being  one  of  the  days  on 
which  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  proposed  to  institute 
a  series  of  simultaneous  meteorological  observations,  they 
commenced  an  hourly  legister  of  every  phenomenon  which 
came  under  their  notice  throughout  the  day.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  their  journey  this  day,  being  more  fatigued  than 
usual,  they  allowed  themselves  a  mess  of  hot  cocoa  for  supper. 

Proceeding  on  their  journey  at  eight  in  the  evening  they 
found  their  road  to  lie  over  some  of  the  most  broken  ice  they 
had  yet  encountered,  obliging  them  to  make  bridge  after 
bridge  with  the  boats  almost  every  thirty  or  forty  yards  ;  the 
prospect  to  the  northward  became  more  discouraginjf,  nothing 
but  loose  and  small  pieces  of  ice  being  in  sight,  over  which 
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the  boats  were  dragged  almost  entirely  by  a  standing  pull. 
At  the  conclusion  of  their  day's  work,  the  men  were  so  ex« 
hausted  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  another  hot  mess 
of  cocoa.  They  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  kill  a  small 
seal,  which  afforded  them  in  its  blubber  fuel  to  cook  their 
messes  as  well  as  meat  for  their  repast. 

Their  way  still  lay  over  small  loose  masses,  to  which  they 
now  became  so  accustomed  as  scarcely  to  expect  any  other  ; 
it  being  evident  that  they  were  not  improving  in  this  respect 
as  they  advanced  northwards.  At  one  difficult  crossing  tlioy 
had  to  convey  the  sledges  and  provisions  one  way  and  to  haul 
the  boats  over  another  woy.  One  of  the  masses  over  which 
the  boats  came  began  to  roll  about  while  one  of  the  boats  was 
upon  it,  giving  reason  to  apprehend  its  upsetting,  which 
must  have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences  ;  for- 
tunately however  they  got  the  boat  past  it  in  safety,  not  how" 
ever  without  several  of  the  men  fulling  overboard  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  long  jumps  they  had  to  make,  and  the  edges 
breaking  with  their  weight.  They  had  a  narrow  escape  also 
in  launching  one  of  the  boats  from  an  awkward-shaped  massi 
which  brought  her  gunwale  close  to  the  water,  and  there  kept 
her  in  a  very  dangerous  situation,  without  their  being  able  to 
move  her  one  way  or  the  other,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
loose  ice  was  in  motion. 

On  the  21st,  they  had  a  narrow  and  most  providential 
escape,  the  floe  having  broken  under  the  weight  of  the  boats 
and  sledges,  and  the  latter  were  nearly  lost  through  the  ice. 
Some  of  the  men  went  completely  through,  and  one  of  them 
was  only  held  up  by  his  drag-belt  being  attached  to  a  sledge 
which  was  placed  on  firmer  ice.  Fortunately  tho  bread  had 
been  kept  in  the  boats,  or  the  additional  weight  must 
have  sunk  the  sledges  and  probably  some  of  the  men  with 
them.  They  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  another  teal 
this  day,  which  proved  a  welcome  addition  to  both  their  pro- 
visions and  their  fuel,  which  enabled  them  to  allow  each  man 
a  pint  of  warm  water  at  supper,  each  man  making  his  own 
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ioup,  from  sucli  a  portion  of  his  brcnd  and  pemmican  as  he 
could  lave  from  dinner. 

On  the  aSnd,  they  had  the  best  weather  for  travelling 
which  had  occurred  during  the  journey ;  for  though  they  had 
to  launch  and  haul  up  the  boats  frequently,  (an  operation 
which  necessarily  occupied  much  time,)  yet  the  floes  being 
large  and  tolerably  level,  and  some  good  lanes  of  water  occur- 
ring, they  made  about  eleven  miles  in  a  N.N.E.  direction,  and 
passed  over  a  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles.  They  halted 
after  more  than  twelve  hours  travelling,  by  which  the  men 
were  greatly  fatigued  ;  but  the  idea  of  having  made  a  good 
progress  recompensed  them.  The  ice  over  which  they  had 
travelled  was  by  far  the  largest  and  heaviest  they  met  with 
during  the  whole  journey,  and  indeed  was  the  only  occasion 
on  which  they  met  with  any  thing  answering  the  descrip- 
tions given  of  the  main  ice.  However  they  were  not  fields  of 
ice,  for  in  no  instance  had  they  any  difficulty  in  seeing  the 
margin  of  them  by  mounting  a  tolerably  high  hummock.  It 
was  however  a  great  satisfaction  to  find  the  ice  improve,  and 
encouraged  them  to  hope  that  their  future  progress  would  be 
more  rapid.  On  taking  an  observation,  however,  they  found 
their  latitude  to  be  82»  43'  5",  which  was  not  quite  four  miles 
to  the  northward  of  their  observation  on  the  preceding 
day,  instead  of  eleven  which  they  had  travelled.  They  de- 
termined however  to  continue  their  exertions,  and  on  setting 
out  in  the  evening  soon  found  their  expectation  of  reaching 
better  ice  was  not  realized,  for  the  floe  on  which  they  slept 
was  so  full  of  hummocks  that  it  took  six  hours  to  cross  it, 
although  in  a  straight  line  it  did  not  exceed  two  miles  and  a 
half. 

On  the  24th,  in  passing  over  a  difficult  road,  composed 
of  small  and  rugged  ice,  Lieutenant  Ross  received  a  severe 
squeeze  in  exerting  himself  to  drag  his  boat  along  ;  and  Mr. 
Beverly  at  first  apprehended,  from  the  numbness  and  sickness 
which  ensued,  that  his  spine  was  aflfected,  but  happily  no 
such  bad  consequences  followed.  So  small  was  the  ice  now 
around  them  that  they  were  obliged  to  halt  for  the  night,  on 
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*ihe  S5th,  at  two  in  the  morning,  being  the  only  piece  in  sight 
in  any  direction  on  which  they  could  venture  to  trust  their 
boats  while  they  slept.  Snow  came  on  soon  after  they  halted, 
and  about  two  inches  had  fallen  when  they  again  moved  and 
continued  their  journey  in  this  inclement  weather  for  three 
hours,  hauling  from  piece  to  piece,  and  not  making  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  progress,  till  their  clothes  and  bread 
bags  became  wet  and  the  snow  feii  so  thick  that  they  could 
not  see  their  way.  It  became  therefore  necessary  to  halt, 
and  they  housed  just  in  good  time  ;  for  the  wind  soon  after 
freshened  to  a  gale  at  W.N.W.  with  sleet  and  rain,  and  a  most 
mclement  night  succeeded.  On  taking  observations  they 
found  that  for  the  last  five  days,  they  had  been  struggling 
against  a  southerly  drift  exceeding  four  miles  a  day. 

It  had  now  become  evident  that  the  prospect  of  success  in 
travelling  to  the  northward  was  very  faint.  However  they 
were  anxious  to  reach  the  highest  latitude  their  means  would 
allow.  For  the  last  few  days  the  eighty-third  parallel  was 
the  extent  of  their  hopes  ;  but  even  this  hope  had  been  greatly 
weakened,  as  the  northerly  wind  drove  them  to  the  south- 
ward during  the  hours  of  sleep,  nearly  as  much  as  they  gain- 
ed by  twelve  hours  of  labour.  Had  their  success  been  at  all 
proportionate  to  their  efforts.  Captain  Parry  had  purposed  to 
proceed  a  few  days  beyond  the  middle  of  the  period,  for  which 
he  was  provided,  trusting  to  the  resources  he  expected  to  find 
at  Table  Island.  But  their  efforts  had  been  attended  with 
so  little  success,  that  it  seemed  to  be  only  incurring  useless 
fatigue  to  both  officers  and  men,  to  continue  the  attempt  anv 
longer.  He  determined  therefore  to  return,  and  gave  the 
people  one  entire  day's  rest,  to  warh  and  mend  their  clothes 
previous  to  their  setting  out.  Their  distance  from  the  Heciji'.vas 
only  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  miles  in  a  N.W.  direction ; 
to  accomplish  which  they  had  traversed,  by  reckoning,  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  miles,  of  which  about  one  hundred 
were  performed  by  water,  previously  to  entering  the  ice.  As 
they  travelled  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  on  the  ice,  three 
times  and  often  five  times  over,  it  may  be  considered  that 
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ihey  travelled  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  statute  miles,  or 
6ve  hundred  and  eighty  geographical  miles,  being  nearly 
sufficient  to  have  reached  the  pole  in  a  direct  line,  During 
the  whole  period  they  had  been  particularly  fortunate  as  to 
the  health  of  all  the  party,  as,  with  the  exceptbn  of  the  tri- 
fling accidents  which  have  been  noticed,  some  trouble^me 
cases  of  philblains,  and  a  few  bowel  complaints  which  were 
soon  removed,  no  sickness  nor  casualties  bad  occurred. 

'J  heir  day  of  reftt  proved  tp  be  one  of  the  warmest  and 
most  pleasant  they  had  met  with  since  their  first  setting  out, 
although  the  thermometer  w&s  only  from  31°  to  36°  in  the 
shade,  but  contrasted  with  the  weather  they  had  bepn  sub- 
ject to,  it  was  absolute  enjoyment  They  displayed  their 
ensigns  and  pendants,  and  though  they  failed  in  placing  the 
British  flag  in  so  high  a  latitude  as  they  intended,  it  afforded 
them  some  satisfaction  to  be  the  bearers  of  it  to  a  parallel  be- 
yond that  on  any  publio  recprd. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  SI'th  of  July,  they 
set  out  on  their  return  tP  the  southward.  They  left  a  paper 
upon  a  hummock  of  ice,  sewed  up  in  a  water-proof  canvass 
bag,,  and  then  inplosed  in  a  water-tight  tin  canister,  giving  an 
account  of  the  place  where  it  was  deposited,  and  requesting 
any  person  who  shpuld  find  it  to  send  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty.  Nothing  occurred  deserving  particular 
notice,  for  the  following  days.  They  saw  a  numbpr  of  small 
seals,  and  wounded  several,  but  although  stimulated  to  use 
their  utmost  efforts  by  the  keenness  of  hunger,  they  failed  in 
getting  possession  of  one.  'I'he  81st  was  one  of  the  most 
laborious  days  they  experienced,  the  ice  being  composed  of 
loose  rugged  pieces^  dangerous  as  well  as  difficult  to  pass  over 
with  the  provisions,  and  requiring  a  bowline  haul  during  a 
great  part  of  the  journey,  'i'hey  halted  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Ist  of  August,  the  officers  and  men  being  quite 
knocked  up.  Heavy  rains  prevented  their  setting  out  again 
till  eight  in  the  evening,  when  the  weather  cleared  up.  In 
this  journey  they  discovered  some  recent  bear  tracks,  and 
soon  after  saw  the  bear  itself.    Halting  the  boats,  and  con* 
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ceal'iDg  the  people,  they  approached  him  to  nearly  within  gun- 
shot ;  but^  after  making  many  movements  among  the  hiim- 
mociis,  and  getting  upon  one  of  them  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
boats,  he  set  off  and  escaped,  to  th«  great  disappointment  of 
the  whole  party.  \ 

In  the  course  of  this  day's  journey,  they  met  with  a  quan> 
tity  of  snow  tinged  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  with  some 
red  colouring  matter,  and  they  preserved  a  portion  of  it  in  a 
l)ottle  for  future  examination.  They  had  often  remarked 
that  the  loaded  sledges,  in  passing  over  hard  snow,  left  u{M)n 
it  a  light  rose  coloured  tint,  which  they  attributed  to  the 
colour  being  pressed  out  of  the  birch  of  which  they  were 
made  ;  but  at  this  time  they  observed  that  the  runners  of  the 
boats,  as  well  as  their  own  foot-steps,  exhibited  the  satne  ap- 
pearance ;  and,  on  closer  attention  they  found  the  oame  effect 
produced  by  heavy  pressure  on  almost  all  the  ice  over  which 
they  passed,  though  they  could  discover  nothing  even  by  the 
use  of  a  magnifying  glass,  which  could  tend  to  occasion  this 
tinge.  The  colour  of  the  red  snow,  which  they  put  into  the 
lx)ttle,  only  occurred  in  a  few  spots,  and  appeared  somewhat 
different  from  the  other,  being  rather  of  a  salmon  than  pf  a 
rose  colour.  * 

Proceeding  on  their  journey  southward,  they  felt  it  a  com- 
fortable change  to  have  the  sun  behind  them,  instead  of  facing 
it,  as  was  the  case  in  their  journey  outward,  and  the  snow 
was  in  such  a  state  that  the  men  often  sunk  two  or  three  fcor, 
while  attempting  to  walk  on  it.  On  the  7th,  a  fat  she-lcar 
was  killed  by  Lieutenant  Ross,  as  she  was  approaching  the 
boats ;  and  before  she  had  been  dead  an  hour,  the  men  were 
busily  engaged  in  dressing  the  heart  and  liver,  and  cutting 
and  dressing  the  steaks  which  they  cut  from  her  sides. 

They  proceeded  on  their  journey  on  the  8th,  after  a  heavy 
rain  of  more  than  a  whole  day's  continuance.  On  first  launch- 
ing the  boats,  their  prospect  of  getting  forward  was  much  at 
their  usual  rate,  but  as  they  proceeded  they  found  one  small 
hole  of  water  leading  into  another  in  so  remarkable  a  manner, 
(though  the  space  in  which  they  were  rowing  seemed  always 
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coming  to  an  end,)  that  they  continued  to  move  through 
narrow  passages,  and  nriade  about  five  miles  of  southing  witli- 
out  having  hauled  the  boats  up  more  than  one  time.  'J'his 
was  so  unusual  a  circumstance  that  it  led  them  to  believe 
they  were  not  far  distant  from  the  open  sea.  On  the  11th  they 
observed  that  much  of  the  ice  appeared  washed  as  by  a  heavy 
sea,  with  small  rounded  fragments  thrown  on  the  surface  and 
much  dirty  ice,  all  of  them  indications  of  approach  to  an  open 
sea.  They  met  also  several  pieces  of  drift  wood,  and  birch- 
bark,  the  first  they  had  met  with  since  tliey  entered  the  ice. 
After  passing  through  a  good  deal  of  loose  ice,  it  became 
gradually  more  and  more  open,  till  at  length,  about  seven 
oVIock  in  the  afternoon,  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  swell 
under  the  hollow  margins  of  the  ice,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  reached  the  open  sea,  which  was  dashing  with  heavy 
surges  against  the  outer  masses.  They  then  hauled  the 
boats  upon  one  of  the  floes  to  eat  their  last  meal  upon  the  ice, 
and  to  complete  their  necessary  supply  of  water  for  their 
voyage  to  'J'able  Island,  from  which  they  were  now  distant 
lifly  miles.  At  eight  a  light  air  springing  up  from  the  N.W. 
they  again  launched  the  boats,  and  finally  quitted  the  ice, 
after  having  made  it  their  abode  for  forty-eight  days. 

They  had  some  fog  during  the  night,  so  that  ihey  bteered 
entirely  by  compass  according  to  their  last  observations  by  ilie 
chronometers,  which  proved  so  correct  that  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  12tb,  on  the  clearing  up  of  the  haze  they  saw  the 
island  right  a-head.  In  six  hours  more  they  reached  the  spot 
where  the  provisions  had  been  deposited,,  and  every  heart  lilt 
revived  at  setting  foot  on  terra  firraa.  The  bears  had  devour- 
ed all  their  bread,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  pounds 
weight ;  and  this  occasioned  the  men  humorously  to  remark 
that  Bruin  was  only  square  with  them,  'i  hey  found  also 
th'rit  Lieutenant  Groxier  had  again  visited  the  island,  and  left 
sonie  materials  for  repairing  the  boats,  as  well  as  some  ar- 
ticles of  provision,  to  which  they  had  now  for  several  days 
boin  strangers.  They  found  also  a  copper  cylinder  contain- 
mg  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Foster  giving  a  detailed, account 
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of  the  proceedings  of  the  ship,  up  to  the  twenty-third  day  of 
July.  By  this  they  learned  that  the  Hecia  had  been  forced 
on  shore  on  the  7th  of  July,  by  the  breaking-up  of  the  ice  at 
the  h^ad  of  the  bay,  which  came  down  upon  her  in  one  solid 
mass  ;  but  by  the  efforts  of  the  officers  and  men  she  had  been 
hove  off  without  incurring  the  slightest  damage^  and  placed  in 
perfect  security.  Under  these  circumstances  Lieutenant 
Foster  had  very  properly  given  up  his  purpose  of  leaving  her 
for  any  length  of  time,  so  as  to  make  an  extended  survey  of 
the  coasi,  and  confined  himself  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Waygate  Strait,  which  was  more  immediately  within  his 
reach.  Among  the  supplies  which  had  been  thus  forwarded, 
were  some  lemon-juice  and  sugar,  which  was  particularly 
acceptable,  some  of  the  men  having  for  some  days  past  suf- 
fered from  swellings  of  the  legs,  and  shewed  other  symptoms 
of  scurvy. 

Having  removed  the  stories  into  the  boats,  they  rowed  round 
Table  Island  to  seek  for  a  place  on  which  to  rest^  the  men  being 
much  fatigued  ;  but  n  single  spot  could  not  be  found  where  the 
I)oats  could  be  hauled  up  or  lie  afloat  in  security.  The  wind 
at  this  time  freshening.  Captain  Parry  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  it  and  to  bear  up  for  Walden  Island.  They 
had  scarcely  made  sail  when  the  weather  became  Very  incle- 
ment, with  a  fresh  gale  and  thick  snow,  which  hid  Walden 
Island  from  their  view.  Steering  however  by  compass^  they 
made  gOod  the  land  and  at  seven  in  the  evening  latidcd  under 
the  lee  of  the  island.  They  were  completely  drenched  by  the 
spray  and  snow,  and  had  been  fifty-six  hours  without  rest, 
and  forty-eight  hours  at  work  in  the  boats,  so  that  by  the 
time  they  had  unloaded  they  had  scarcely  strength  to  haul 
them  up  on  the  rock.  The  fatigue  was  excessive,  but  after 
partaking  of  a  hot  supper,  and  having  a  blazing  fire  made  of 
the  drift  wood  and  a  few  hours  of  quiet  rest^  they  were  per- 
fectly restored. 

The  next  morning  Lieutenant  Ross  was  despatched  with 
a  party  oi'  hands  to  the  N.E.  part  of  the  island  to  launch  the 
spare   biat   which  Lieutenant  Forstcr  had,  by  direction  of 
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Captain  Parry,  sent  for  their  use  and  to  bring  round  the 
stores  deposited  there.  Every  thing  was  found  undisturbed  ; 
the  wither  now  biecommg  wet  they  continued  hei-e  till  ten 
in  the  morniing  of  the  14th,  when  the  weather  being  fine, 
they  left  Waklen  Island,  and  on  the  15th  arrived  at  Low 
Island.  They  here  saw  a  bear  and  several  deer,  two  of 
which  they  killed.  The  weather  being  unfavourable  they 
more  than  once  were  prevented  -from  pursuing  theit  voyage. 
On  the  19tb,  they  prepared  to  move  at  an  early  hour,  but  the 
wind  increasing  to  a  gale  raised  so  much  surf  on  the  beach, 
as  to  oblige  them  to  haul  the  boats  higher  up.  On  the  21st, 
completely  tired  of  such  tedious  confinement,  they  ventured 
to  launch  the  boats,  being  occasionally  favoured  with  a  light 
breeze,  and  at  half  past  four  o'clock,  when  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  Hecla  Cove,  they  bad  the  gratification  of  seeing 
a  boat  under  sail  coming  out  to  meet  them.  Mr  Weir  now 
soon  joined  them  in  one  of  the  cutters,  who  gave  them  a  good 
account  of  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and'of  the  health  of  all  on 
board.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  reached  the  ship, 
after  an  absence  of  sixty-one  days,  and  they  were  received 
with  the  most  hearty  welcome  by  their  comrades  on  board. 

During  this  excursion  they  had  travelled  five  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  geographical  mites ;  but,  taking  into  the  account 
the  number  of  times  they  had  to  return  for  their  baggage  in 
most  of  their  journies  over  the  ice,  they  could  not  have  travel- 
led less  than  nine-hundred  and  seventy-eight  geographical 
miles,  amounting  to  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  statute 
miles.  Considering  how  much  the  party  had  been  exposed 
to  wet,  cold,  and  fatigue,  the  state  of  their  health  was  much 
better  than  could  be  expected;  as  only  three  of  the  party 
required  medical  care  ;  and  these  three  returned  in  a  short 
time  to  their  duty. 

In  taking  a  reviewof  the  circumstances  which  had  occurred. 
Captain  Parry  expresses  great  satisfaction  at  the  cheerful 
alacrity,  and  unwearied  zeal  (hsplayed  by  both  officers  and 
men  during  the  excursion,  and  says,  that  if  steady  perseve" 
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I'Nnce  and  active  exertion  could  have  accomplished  their  ohjecl, 
success  would  undoubtedly  have  crowned  their  labours.  In 
respect  to  the  excellent  construction  of  the  boats,  which  they 
had  taken  to  accomplish  their  journey,  he  says,  that  notwith- 
standing the  constant  and  severe  trial  to  which  their  strength 
had  been  put,  not  a  timber  was  sprung,  a  plank  split,  or  the 
smallest  injury  sustained  by  them  ;  but  that  they  were  as 
tight  and  as  fit  for  service  when  they  reached  the  ship,  us 
when  they  were  received  first  on  board,  and  had  answered  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 

On  arriving  on  board  the  Hecla,  Captain  Parry  found  that 
I/ieiitenant  Fosrter  had  proceeded  on  a  survey  of  Waygatz 
Strait  and  purposed  returning  by  the  26th.  The  ship  was 
quite  ready  for  sea,  with  the  exception  of  getting  the  launch 
un  board  and  the  stores  which  had  been  deposited  on  the 
beach.,  It  appeared  that  after  the  ship  had  been  hauled  off 
the  ground,  they  had  suffered  considerable  disturbance  for 
several  days,  from  the  heavy  masses  of  ice  driving  into  the 
bay,  dragging  their  anchors,  and  threatening  a  similar  acci- 
dent.  However,  after  the  middle  of  July  no  ice  entered  the 
bay.  Not  a  piece  indeed  had  been  seen  in  the  offing  for 
several  weeks  past  even  after  hard  northerly  and  Mcsteily 
gules.  It  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  find  every  body 
on  board  in  good  health,  excepting  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Green- 
land Master,  who  had  been  in  a  declining  state  fur  some  time 
and  now  evinced  dropsical  symptoms,  indicating  a  gradual 
decay. 

On  the  22nd,  after  the  people  had  enjoyed  a  good  night's 
rest,  they  commenced  bringing  the  stores  from  the  beach, 
throwing  out  as  much  of  the  stone  ballast  as  was  necessary  ; 
after  which  the  cables  and  hawsers  were  cast  off'  from  the 
hhore  and  the  ship  hauled  off  to  single  anchor.  Lieutenant 
i'^orster  returned  on  the  24th,  after  having  surveyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  shores  of  the  strait,  in  doing  which  he  found 
almost  every  feature  of  the  lands  distinctly  delineated  in  the  old 
Dutch  charts,  but  their  position,  both  ub  tu  latitude  uiul 
longitude  somewhat  erroneous.      A  striking  I'lature  on  the 
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western  coast  of  thu  Strait,  was  the  numerous  icebergs  wliicli 
lined  many  parts  of  the  clifFs.  One  of  these  was  as  much  as 
nine  miles  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high. 
Immense  masses  of  ice  were  constantly  falling  from  them  at  this 
season,  with  a  sound  like  that  of  thunder.  The  shores  of 
the  Strait  were  lined  with  immense  quantities  of  drift  wood, 
wherever  the  nature  of  the  coast  would  admit  it. 

The  animals  met  with  here,  during  the  time  the  Hecla  re- 
mained, were  mostly  rein-deer,  bears,  foxes,  kittiwakes,  glau- 
cous and  ivory  galls,  tern,  eider-ducks  and  grouse.  Seventy 
rtin-deer  were  killed,  but  they  were  mostly  small,  and  not  in 
good  condition  liH  after  the  middle  of  August.  They  also 
killed  three  bears,  one  of  which  measured  eight  feet  four 
inches  from  the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail. 

The  neighbourhood  of  this  bay,  Hke  most  of  the  northern 
shores  of  Spitzbcrgen,  appears  to  have  been  much  visited  by 
the  Dutch  at  a  very  early  period,  and  they  met  with  the  graves 
of  the  dead  on  almost  every  spot  on  which  they  landed.  'I'he 
bodies  were  usually  deposited  in  oblong  wooden  coffins,  which, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  digging  the  ground,  were  not 
buried,  but  covered  by  large  stones.  A  board  was  generally 
placed  near  the  head,  having  the  name  of  the  deceased  either 
cut  or  painted  upon  it,  together  with  the  name  of  his  ship 
and  the  person  who  commanded  it,  as  also  the  year  and  month 
of  his  burial.  Several  of  these  were  fifty  and  sixty  years  old ; 
one  bore  the  date  of  17^'»8,  and  another  that  of  1C90,  in 
which  the  inscription  distinctly  appeared  in  prominent  relief, 
occasioned  by  the  paint  having  preserved  the  wood  while  the 
unpainted  part  had  decayed  around  it. 

The  Hecla  was  got  ready  for  sea  by  the  25th  of  August  ; 
hut  they  were  prevented  from  moving  till  the  evening  of  the 
28th  by  the  wind,  when  the  ship  got  under  way,  and  having 
a  light  breeze  from  the  S.E.  they  stood  along  the  coast  to  the 
westward.  On  the  29th  they  got  on  board  their  boat  and 
other  stores  which  had  been  left  at  lied  Beach,  and  found 
them  undisturbed  and  in  good  order.  The  weather  was  now 
beautifully  fine,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  observe  that  upon 
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the  whole  northern  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  where  in  May  and 
June  not  a  hole  of  clear  water  could  be  found,  it  would  now 
have  been  equally  as  difficult  to  discover  a  single  mass  of  ice 
in  any  direction.  On  rounding  Hakluyt's  Headland  on  the 
ISth,  they  came  at  once  into  a  long  swell,  such  as  occurs 
only  in  places  exposed  to  the  whole  range  of  the  ocean. 

They  had  now  favourable  winds,  whidi  carried  them  clear 
of  Spitzbergen  ;  but  after  the  8rd  of  September,  southerly 
and  south-westerly  breezes  detained  them  so  that  they  did 
not  reach  Shetland  until  the  evening  of  the  17th.  At  this 
place  they  were  received  with  all  that  glad  welcome  for  which 
the  inhabitants  of  this  northern  part  of  the  British  dominions 
are  distinguished,  and  were  supplied  with  every  comfort  they 
required.  On  the  19lh  they  again  got  under  way,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  southward  ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded  farther 
than  ^air  Island,  when,  after  a  few  hours  calm  they  met 
with  a  southerly  wind,  against  which  they  continued  to  beat 
till  the  morning  of  the  SSrd,  when  they  resolved  to  put  into 
Long  Hope  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  to  await  a  change  ;  and 
therefore  they  ran  in  and  anchored  as  soon  as  the  tide  would 
permit. 

At  this  place  they  found  his  Majesty's  revenue  cutter  the 
Chichester,  and  her  commander  Mr.  Stuart,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  had  anchored,  came  on  board  and  offered  his  services  in 
any  way  whidi  might  be  useful.  He  was  bound  for  Inverness  ; 
and  the  wind  continuing  contrary.  Captain  Parry  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity,  left  the  Hecla,  and  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Beverly  proceeded  to  Inverness  in  the  Chichester,  and 
from  thence  by  land  to  London,  and  arrived  at  the  Admiralty 
on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  September. 

The  wind  continuing  contrary,  the  Hecla  did  not  arrive  in 
the  river  Thames  until  the  6th  of  October.  In  the  interval 
Mr.  George  Crawford,  the  Greenland  master,  departed  this  life. 
He  was  a  zealous,  active  and  enterprising  seaman,  and  much 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  been  the  companion 
of  Captain  Parry  in  five  successive  voyages  to  the  polar  sea. 
On  the  17th  the  Hecla  having  arrived  at  Deptford,  bis  Royal 
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Highness  the  Lord  High  Admiral  inspected  the  ship,  together 
with  the  equipment  of  the  boats  which  had  been  employed  in 
the  expedition  over  the  ice,  and  on  the  Ist  of  November  fol- 
lowing, the  Hecla  was  paid  off. 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  efforts  used  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding voyages,  it  must  appear  to  every  reader  that  if  a 
passage  is  to  be  found,  yet  that  it  is  of  most  difficult  attain- 
ment. Whether  any  improvement  can  he  made  in  the  con- 
St  ruction  and  adaptation  of  the  vessels  which  may  go  out  in 
search  of  a  passage  into  the  Pacific  by  the  North  Pole  may 
be  questioned.  Among  the  schemes  which  have  been  6u<r* 
gested  for  this  end,  it  has  been  proposed  to  set  out  from 
Spitzbergen,  and  to  make  a  rapid  journey  to  the  northward 
with  sledges  or  sledge-boats,  drawn  by  dogs  or  rein-deer :  how- 
ever favourable  this  plan  may  at  first  sight  apfjcar,  the  ice 
which  they  would  probably  have  to  encounter  does  not  seem 
to  give  any  reasonable  expectation  of  its  success.  It  would 
be  very  imprudent  to  set  out  on  this  enterprize,  without  the 
means  of  crossing  the  pools,  lanes,  and  extensive  spaces  of 
open  water  which  are  continually  to  be  met  with.  It  mny  be 
questioned  whether  any  boat  sufficiently  large  and  safe  for 
this  purpose  could  be  managed  upon  the  ice,  if  to  be  drawn 
by  either  dogs  or  rein-deer.  Daily  instances  occurred  in  the 
effort  to  pass  difficult  places,  which  required  instant  reflection 
and  thought,  as  well  as  power  and  strength.  I'he  constant 
necessity  of  launching  and  hauling  up  the  boats,  an  operation 
they  had  frequently  to  perform  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  journey, 
and  on  one  occasion  seventeen  times  in  the  same  day,  would 
render  it  inexpedient  to  depend  on  these  animals,  for  it 
would  require  more  time  and  labour  to  get  thorn  mto  and 
out  of  the  boats,  than  their  services  would  be  worth  for  draw- 
ing or  their  flesh  for  food,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
how  large  a  weight  of  provender  must  also  be  carried  for 
their  subsistence.  If  rein- deer  were  to  be  employed,  which 
appear  to  be  the  best  suited  to  this  kind  of  travelling,  it  would 
be  eligible  to  set  out  much  earlier  in  the  year,  perhaps  about 
the  end  of  April,  when  the  ice  is  less  broken  up  and  the  snow 
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harder  ;  but  for  this  end  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  party 
should  pass  the  previous  winter  on  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen  ; 
but  probably  it  would  not  be  possibl^e  to  procure  provender 
for  them  at  this  place  even  sufllcient  to  keep  them  alive  dur- 
ing a  whole  winter.  The  exploring  party  muiit  also  be  pro- 
vided with  a  greater  weight  of  warm  clothing  to  guard  against 
the  severity  of  the  cold,  and  also  an  increased  proportion  of 
fuel  to  melt  the  snow,  there  being  no  fresh  water  upon  the 
ice  in  these  latitudes  before  the  month  of  June.  All  these 
circumstances  would  increase  the  difficulties  of  equipping  such 
an  expedition  and  of  rendering  their  utmost  efforts  abortive. 
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CoNNKCTCD  in  a  great  measure  with  the  voyages  of 
Captains  Parry  and  Franklin,  is  the  voyage  of  Captain 
Beechey ;  the  latter  being  sent  with  provisions  for  their  use  in 
the  event  of  either  of  them  being  able  to  find  their  passage 
into  the  polar  sea.  With  this  view  he  was  to  sail  to  Behring^s 
t»trait,  and  v\ait  in  Kotzebue  Sound  during  the  summer 
months  of  1826,  and  in  case  neither  of  them  appeared,  and  no 
information  was  obtained  respecting  them,  he  was  to  return 
and  remain  during  the  summer  months  of  the  following  year, 
and  there  continue  until  the  winter  set  in,  so  as  to  render  it 
imprudent  to  remain  longer,  unless  that  he  should  obtain 
such  knowledge  of  them  as  to  render  it  unnecessary. 

The  ship  was  partially  strengthened  and  otherwise  adapt- 
ed to  the  service  by  increasing  her  stowage.  A  boat  w^^ 
supplied  to  be  used  as  a  tender,  and  for  this  purpose  she 
was  made  as  large  as  the  sjiace  on  the  deck  would  allow. 
Cloth,  beads  and  cutlery  were  put  on  board  ;  and  two  fow- 
ling pieces,  embossed  w!*h  silver,  and  fitted  in  the  most  com- 
plete manner,  were  supplied  as  presents  to  the  Kings  of  the 
Society  and  Sandwich  Islands.  The  seamen  were  furnished 
with  two  suits  of  clothes  gratis,  and  were  allowed  the  further 
privilege  of  having  six  months  wages  in  advance. 

On  the  19th  of  May  1825,  the  ship  Kiiled  from  Spithead, 
without  any  thing  particular  to  notice:  on  the  12th  of  July 
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tliey  arrived  at  Rio  Fanciro,  and  the  ship  being  in  want  of 
caulking  and  the  rigging  of  a  rafit,  previous  to  encountering 
the  boisterous  latitude  uf  Cape  Horn,  these  repairs  were  im- 
mediately commenced,  and  the  few  stores  expended  on  the 
passage  were  replaced.  On  the  13th  of  August  they  sailed 
from  liio  Janeiro  for  the  Pacific  :  a  passage,  interesting  from 
the  diflicullies  which  sometimes  attend  it,  and  from  its  pos- 
sessing the  peculiarity  of  producing  the  greatest  change  of 
climate  m  the  shortest  space  of  time.  The  day  following  they 
encountered  a  dangerous  thunder-storm  ;  during  the  time  it 
lasted  the  sheet  lightning  was  vivid  and  incessant,  and  the 
forked  frequently  passed  between  the  mast».  The  wind 
varied  so  often  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
the  sails  were  prevented  coming  a-back,  and  it  blew  so  hard 
that  it  was  necessary  to  lower  the  close-reefed  topsails  on  the 
cap ;  shortly  after  midnight  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  left  five 
meteors  upon  the  mast-heads  and  topsail  yard-arms,  but  did 
no  damage.  They  burnt  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and 
then  disappeared,  the  weather  afterwards  moderated. 

On  the  Idth  of  September  they  made  Cape  Horn.  They 
then  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  8th  of  October 
anchored  at  Talcahuana,  the  sea-port  of  Conception.  Here 
they  found  a  British  Squadron  under  tlie  command  of  Captain 
IVlaling.  On  the  25th  they  anchored  at  Valpairosa ;  pro- 
ceeding on  their  voyage  on  the  4sth  of  December  they  made 
Fitcairn  Island,  the  place  of  residence  of  the  mutineers  who 
ran  away  with  his  Majesty's  ship  Bounty,  turning  Lieutenant 
Bli<rli  and  sueh  part  of  the  crew  as  refused  to  join  them  a  drift 
rn  the  pinnace. 

The  announcement  of  Pitcairn  I  '^od  from  the  mast-head 
brought  every  one  on  deck,  and  they  soon  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  boat  under  sail  hastenmg  towards  them.  At  first 
the  complete  equipment  of  this  boat  raised  a  doubt  as  to  its 
being  the  property  of  the  islanders,  as  they  expected  to  see 
only  a  well  provided  canoe  ;  but  they  were  soon  agreeably 
undeceived  by  the  singular  appearance  of  her  crew,  which 
consisted  of  old  Adams  and  all  the  yuung  men  of  the  ihlaiid. 
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Before  they  ventured  to  take  hold  of  the  ship  they  enquired 
if  they  might  come  on  board  ;  and  on  receiving  permission 
they  sprang  up  the  eidc  and  shook  every  officer  by  the  hand 
with  undisguised  feelings  of  gratification.  Adams  was  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year,  and  was  unusually  strong  and  active  fur 
his  age.  He  was  dressed  in  a  sailor^s  shirt  and  trowscrs 
and  a  low-crowned  hat.  The  latter  he  held  in  his  hand  until 
desired  to  pat  it  on.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  on 
board  a  sliip  of  war  since  the  mutiny,  and  he  manifested  a 
measure  of  embarrassment,  occasioned  perhaps  by  the  familia- 
rity with  which  the  officers  and  all  on  board  addressed  him  ;  for 
he  did  not  appear  to  be  apprehensive  of  his  personal  safety  from 
the  part  he  took  in  the  mutiny,  and  very  soon  made  himself 
at  home. 

'I'he  young  men,  ten  in  number,  were  tall,  robust  and 
healthy,  with  good-natured  countenances,  which  would  any 
where  have  procured  them  a  friendly  reception  gether  with 
a  simplicity  of  manner  and  a  fear  of  doing  wron  ';h  at  once 
prevented  the  possibility  of  giving  offence.  Unacquainted 
with  the  world,  they  asked  a  number  of  questions,  enquired 
after  ships  and  individuals  whom  the  persona  on  board  the 
Blossom  never  heard  of.  Their  dress,  made  up  of  the  pre- 
sents which  had  been  made  them  by  the  masters  and  seamen 
of  merchant  ships  which  had  touched  at  Pitcairn  Island,  was 
a  complete  caricature  :  some  had  on  long  black  coats,  with- 
out any  other  article  of  dress  except  trowers,  some  had  on 
shirts  without  coats,  and  others  waistcoats  without  either ; 
none  had  shoes  or  stockings,  and  only  two  possessed  hats, 
neither  of  which  seemed  likely  to  hang  long  together.  They 
were  very  inquisitive,  and  at  the  same  time  ready  to  answer 
the  various  inquiries  of  their  visitors  respecting  the  conduct 
of  the  mutineers.  The  following  statement  was  made  hy 
Adams. 

The  ship  Bounty,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Bligh, 
was  sent  out  to  Otaheite  in  December  1787,  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  the  bread  fruit  tree  of  that  country  to  the 
British  ^v•ttlenlents  in  the  West  Indies.      The  crew  consisted 
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of  fortj-four  persons  and  a  gardener.  She  arrived  at  her 
destination  in  October  1788,  and  spent  six  months  in  collect- 
ing and  stowing  away  the  fruit,  during  which  time  the  officers 
and  seamen  had  free  access  to  the  shore  and  made  many 
friends,  though  one  only  of  the  t>eamen  formed  any  alliance 
I  hero. 

In  April  following  they  bid  adieu  to  their  friends  nt 
Otaheite  and  proceeded  to  Anamooka,  where  they  replenish- 
ed their  stock  of  water  and  took  on  board  hogs,  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles. Sec,  leaving  the  latter  place  on  the  S6th  of  the  same 
month.  Throughout  the  voyage  Mr.  Uligh  had  repented 
misiuiderstandings  with  his  officers,  and  on  several  occasions 
gave  the  ship^s  company  just  reasons  of  complaint ;  but  what- 
ever might  be  the  feelings  of  the  officers,  Adams  declared  that 
there  was  no  real  discontent  among  the  crew,  much  less  any 
idea  of  offiering  violence  to  their  commander.  The  officers, 
Adams  said,  had  much  mure  cause  of  dissatisfaction  than  the 
seamen,  and  particularly  the  master  and  Mr.  Christian.  '1  lie 
latter  was  under  some  pecuniary  obligations  to  Mr.  Bligh,  of 
which  he  continually  reminded  him  when  any  difference  arose, 
and  thus  continually  taunted,  Christian,  in  a  moment  of  e\- 
cifatioii,  told  his  commander  that  sooner  or  later  a  day  of  reck- 
oning would  arrive. 

The  day  previous  to  the  mutmy,  a  serious  quarrel  took 
place  between  lieutenant  Bligh  and  his  officers  about  some 
cocoa-nuts  which  he  missed  from  his  private  stock,  when 
Christian  fell  under  his  commander's  displeasure.  Being  in. 
vited  the  same  evening  to  supper  in  the  cabin,  he  excused 
himself  from  accepting  it,  and  began  to  ponder  over  his 
grievances  until  he  came  to  consider  them  as  so  intolerable  as 
not  longer  to  be  endured,  and  he  came  to  the  determination 
that  as  he  could  not  redress  them,  he  would  escape  from  the 
})ossibility  of  their  being  increased.  He  had  formed  connec- 
tions at  Otaheite  which  tended  to  weaken  his  desire  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  and  he  quickly  resolved  to  set  himself 
adrift  upon  a  raft,  and  to  make  his  way  to  shore,  the  ship 
being  at  this  time  passing  to  the  southward  of  'I'ofoa,  one  of 
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the  Friendly  Islands.  He  quickly  constructed  a  raft,  put 
various  useful  articles  upon  it,  and  was  on  the  point  of  launching 
it,  when  a  young  officer,  who  afterwards  perished  in  the  Pandora, 
to  whom  Christian  communicated  his  intention,  recommended 
him  rattier  to  endeavour  to  take  possession  of  the  ship,  which 
he  said  would  not  be  difficult,  as  many  of  the  ship^s  company 
were  not  well  disposed  towards  the  commander,  and  would 
rather  return  to  Otaheite  and  reside  among  their  friends  in 
that  island.  This  proposal  accorded  so  well  with  the  dispo&i. 
tion  of  Christian''s  mind,  that,  hazardous  as  it  waf ,  he  deter- 
mined to  co-operate  with  his  friend  in  effecting  'a,  resolving  if 
it  failed  to  throw  himself  into  the  sea  ;  and  that  there  might 
be  no  chance  of  being  saved,  he  tied  a  deep  sea  lead  about  his 
neck  and  concealed  it  within  his  clothes. 

Christian  had  at  this  time  the  morning  watch,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  relieved  the  officer  of  the  deck,  he  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  Quintal,  the  only  one  of  the  seamen  who  had  formed 
any  serious  attachment  at  Otaheite,  and  disclosed  to  him  his 
intentions.  Quintal,  after  some  consideration,  said  he  thought 
it  a  dangerous  attempt  and  declined  to  take  part  in,  it.  Vex- 
ed at  this  circumstance  Christian  became  desperate,  and  ex- 
hibited the  lead  about  his  neck  in  testimony  of  his  own  deter- 
mination, and  taxed  Quintal  with  cowardice.  The  latter  deni- 
ed this  and  recommended  him  to  try  some  other  seaman,  Isaac 
Martin  for  instance,  who  was  standing  by.  Martin,  on  being 
spoken  to,  emphatically  declared  he  was  for  it,  it  was  the 
very  thing.  Having  succeeded  here,  Christian  went  to  every 
man  of  his  watch,  many  of  whom  he  found  disposed  to  join 
him,  and  before  daylight  the  greater  portion  of  the  ship's  com* 
pany  were  brought  over. 

Adams  was  sleeping  in  his  hammock  when  Sumner,  one  of 
the  seamen,  came  to  him  and  whispered  that  Christian  was 
going  to  take  the  ship  from  her  commander,  and  set  him  and 
the  master  on  shore.  On  hearing  this  Adams  went  upon 
deck,  and  found  every  thing  in  great  confusion  ;  but  not  then 
liking  to  take  any  part  in  the  transaction,  he  returned  to  his 
hammock  and   remained  there  until  he  saw  Christian  at  the 
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nrni-cheRt,  diatnliMting  arms  to  all  who  came  for  them  ;  and 
then,  seeing  measures  had  proceeded  so  far,  and  iipprehensive 
of  being  on  the  weaker  side,  he  turned  out  again  and  went 
for  A  cudasB. 

All  those  who  purposed  to  assist  Christian  being  armed^ 
Adams,  with  others,  were  ordered  to  secure  the  officers,  while 
Christian  and  the  master-at-arms  proceeded  to  the  cabin  to 
make  a  prisoner  of  lieutenant  filigh.  They  seized  him  in  his 
cot,  bound  his  hands  behind  bim,  and  brought  him  upon  deck. 
He  remonstrated  with  them  on  their  conduct,  but  received 
only  abuse  in  retnrn,  and  a  blow  from  the  maf«ter>at-arm8 
with  the  flat  side  of  a  cutlass.  He  was  placed  near  the  bin- 
nacle and  detained  there,  with  his  arms  pinioned,  by  Christian, 
who  held  him  with  one  liand,  and  a  bayonet  with  the  other. 
As  soon  as  the  lieutenant  was  secured,  the  sentinels  which 
had  been  placed  over  the  doors  of  the  officers,  cabins  were 
taken  off:  the  master  them  jumped  upon  the  forecastle  and 
endeavoured  to  form  a  purty  to  retake  the  ship  ;  but  he  was 
quickly  secured  and  sent  below  in  confinement.  This  con-» 
duct  of  the  master,  who  was  the  only  officer  that  tried  to 
bring  the  mutineers  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  was  the  more 
highly  creditable  to  him,  as  he  had  the  greatest  cause  for 
discontent,  Mr.  Bligh  having  been  more  severe  to  him  than 
to  any  of  the  other  officers. 

It  now  became  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  lieutenant 
and  his  party,  (whom  the  mutineers  resolved  to  set  adrift) 
should  have  the  launch  or  the  cutter  ;  and  it  being  decided 
in  favour  of  the  lauiKh,  Christian  ordered  her  to  be  hoisted 
out;  Martin,  who  was  the  first  convert  to  Christian's  plan, 
foreseeing  that  with  the  aid  of  so  large  a  boat  the  party  would 
find  their  way  to  England,  and  thus  lead  to  (heir  own  detec- 
tion, exclaimed,  if  you  give  him  the  launch  I  will  go  with  him  ; 
you  may  as  well  give  him  llie  ship.  Whether  he  was  in 
earnest  or  not,  he  was  afterwards  ordered  to  the  gangway 
from  his  post  of  command  over  the  lieutenant,  he  having  fed 
him  with  a  shaddock,  and  exchanged  looks  with  him  in- 
dicative of  friendly  intentions.     It  then  fell  to  the  lot  of 
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Adams  to  guard  the  lieutenant,  who,  observing  him  stationed 
by  his  side,  exclaimed,  and  you,  Smith,  are  you  against  me  ? 
(Smith  was  the  name  which  Adams  went  by  on  board  the 
Duunty,)  Adams  replied,  that  he  only  acted  as  the  others  did  -^ 
he  must  be  like  the  rest.  v 

The  launch  was  by  this  time  hoisted  1)ut ;  and  the  officers 
and  seamen  of  lieutenant  Blights  party  having  been  supplied 
with  what  was  considered  necessary  for  their  voyage,  consist- 
ing of  a  small  cask  of  water,  150  pounds  of  bread,  a  small 
quantity  of  rum  and  wine,  a  quadrant,  a  compass,  some  lines, 
rope,  canvass,  twine,  &c.  they  were  ordered  into  her.  Among 
those  who  took  their  seat  in  her  was  Martin,  which  being 
observed  by  Quintal,  he  pointed  a  musket  at  him  and  declar- 
ed  he  would  shoot  him  unless  he  instantly  returned  to 
the  ship,  which  he  did.  The  armourer  and  carpenter^s  mates 
were  also  forcibly  detained,  as  they  might  be  required  here- 
after. ^  Lieutenant  Bligh  was  then  conducted  to  the  gangway, 
and  OiJered  to  descend  into  the  boat,  where  his  hands  were 
unbound  ;  after  which  the  whole  party  were  veered  astern 
and  kept  there  while  the  ship  stood  towards  the  island.  In 
this  interval  lieutenant  Bligh  requested  some  muskets  might 
be  given  him  to  protect  his  party  against  the  natives ;  but 
these  were  refused  and  four  cutlasses  thrown  to  them  instead. 
When  they  were  about  ten  leagues  from  Tafoa,  at  lieutenant 
Bligh's  request  the  launch  was  cast  off,  and,  immediately, 
*  huzza  for  Otaheite*  echoed  throughout  the  Bounty. 

There  now  remained  in  the  ship.  Christian,  who  was  the 
mate  ;  Haywood,  Young  and  Stewart,  midshipmen  ;  the 
muster-at-arms,  and  sixteen  seamen,  besides  the  three  artifi- 
cers and  the  gardener  ;  forming  in  all  twenty-five  persons, 
in  the  launch  were  the  lieutenant,  master,  surgeon,  a  master's 
mate,  two  v  Ishipmen,  a  botanist,  three  warrant  ofKcers,  clerk, 
and  eight  seamen,  making  in  all  nineteen  ;  and  had  not  the 
three  persons  before  mentioned  been  forcibly  detained,  the 
captain  would  have  had  exactly  half  the  ship's  company. 

The  ship  having  stood  some  time  to  the  W.N.W.  with  a 
view  to  deceive  the  party  in  the  launch,  was  afterwards  put 
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about,  and  her  course  directed  as  near  to  Otaheite  as  the  wind 
would  permit.  Finding  however  some  difficulty  in  reaching 
that  island,  they  bore  away  for  Tobouai,  a  small  island  about 
three  hundred  miles  to  the  southward  of  it,  where  they  re- 
solved to  establish  themselves  provided  the  natives  were  not 
hostile  to  their  purpose.  On  attempting  to  land  however  the 
natives  disputed  every  foot  of  ground  with  spears,  clubs  and 
stones,  until  they  were  dispersed  by  a  discharge  of  cannon  and 
musketry.  This  determined  hostility  put  an  end  to  the 
mutineers  design  of  settling  among  them  ;  and  after  two  days 
fruitless  attempt  at  reconciliation,  they  left  the  island  and 
proceeded  to  Otaheite.  Tobouai  however  being  a  favourite 
spot  with  them,  they  resolved  to  make  another  attempt  to 
settle  there.  This  they  thought  would  not  be  difficult,  pro- 
vided the  islanders  were  acquainted  with  their  friendly  inten- 
tions. The  only  way  to  accomplish  this  was  through  inter- 
preters, who  might  be  procured  at  Otaheite  •,  and  in  order 
not  to  be  dependent  on  the  natives  of  Tobouai  for  wives,  they 
determined  to  engage  several  Otaheitan  women  to  accompany 
them.  They  were  fortunate  in  finding  several  persons,  both 
male  and  female,  willing  to  accompany  them,  and  they  sailed 
agaui  for  Tobouai,  where,  as  they  expected,  they  were  better 
received  than  before,  in  consequence  of  being  able  to  com- 
municate with  the  natives  through  their  interpreters. 

Experience  had  taught  them  the  necessity  of  making  self- 
defence  their  first  consideration,  and  a  fort  was  consequently 
commenced  eighty  yards  square,  surrounded  by  a  wide  ditch. 
This  was  nearly  completed,  when  the  natives,  imagining  that 
Christian's  party  were  going  to  destroy  them,  and  that  the 
ditch  was  intended  as  a  place  of  interment,  planned  a  general 
attack  when  the  party  should  proceed  to  work  in  the  morning. 
It  happened  that  one  of  the  Otaheitans  who  had  accompanied 
them  over-heard  this  conspiracy  and  apprised  the  mutineers 
of  their  danger.  Instead  therefore  of  proceeding  to  their 
work  at  the  fort  as  usual  the  following  morning,  they  made 
an  attack  upon  the  natives,  killed  and  wounded  several,  and 
obliged  the  others  to  retire  inland.    The  continued  state  of 
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suspense  in  which  they  were  kept  by  the  natives,  occasioned 
them  to  decide  on  returning  to  Otaheite  again,  which  they 
accordingly  did,  and  were  again  well  received  by  their  oW 
friends.  '  \ 

Christian  now  purposed  to  proceed  in  the  ship  to  some 
distant  uninhabited  island,  for  the  purpose  of  permanently 
settling  ;  but  on  communicating  this  plan  to  his  shipmates, 
he  found  only  a  few  inclined  to  assent  to  it :  but  no  ol^ec- 
tions  were  offered  to  his  taking  the  ship  by  those  who  dissent- 
ed, all  they  required  was  an  equal  diimibution  of  such  pro- 
visions and  stores  as  might  be  useful.  Young,  Brown,  MiHs, 
Williams,  Quintal,  M*  Coy,  Martin,  Adams,  and  six  natives 
(four  of  Otaheite  and  two  of  Tobouai)  resolved  to  follow  the 
fate  of  Christian.  Remaining  tlierefore  only  twenty-four 
hours  at  Otaheite,  they  took  leave  of  their  comrades,  and 
having  incited  on  board  several  of  the  women  with  the  feign- 
ed purpose  of  taking  leave,  the  -cables  were  cut  and  they  were 
carried  off  to  sea.  Such  of  the  mutineers  as  remained  at  Otaheite 
were  afterwards  taken  by  his  majesty's  ship  Pandora,  which 
was  purposely  sent  from  England  to  seize  them  after  the 
return  of  lieutenant  Bligh. 

Christian  and  his  party  now  bade  adieu  to  all  the  world 
save  the  few  individuals  associated  with  them  in  exile.  VVheie 
that  exile  was  to  be  passed  was  not  as  yet  decided.  'J'he 
Marquesas  islands  were  drst  proposed  ;  but  Christian,  on 
reading  Captain  Carteret's  account  of  Pitcairn  island,  preferr- 
ed it  and  accordingly  they  shaped  their  course  thither.  They 
reached  it  in  a  few  days,  and  Christian  with  one  of  the  sea- 
men landed  in  a  little  nook  which  they  afterwards  found  very 
convenient  for  disembarkation.  The  island  suited  their 
wishes.  It  possessed  water,  wood,  a  good  soil,  and  some 
fruits.  The  anchorage  in  the  ofRng  was  very  bad,  and  land- 
ing for  boats  extremely  hazardous.  The  mountains  were 
difficult  of  access,  the  passes  narrow,  and  there  were  several 
eaves  to  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  they  could  retreat.  They 
now  brought  the  ship  to  an  anchor,  in  a  small  bay,  on  the 
northern   side  of  the   island,   which   Captain   Beechey   has 
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named  Bounty  Bay.  Here  every  thing  that  could  be  of 
utility  was  landed,  and  it  was  then  agreed  to  destroy  the  ship 
either  by  running  her  on  shore  or  burning  her.  Christian, 
Adams,  and  the  majority  were  for  the  former  expedient ;  but 
while  they  went  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  for  this  purpose, 
Quintal  set  fire  to  the  carpenter's  store  room.  The  vessel 
burnt  to  the  water's  edge  and  then  drifted  upon  the  rocks ; 
\\here  the  remainder  of  the  wreck  was  burnt  to  prevent  dis< 
covery.   This  took  place  on  the  twenty-third  of  January,  1790. 

Upon  their  first  landing  they  perceived,  by  the  remains  of 
several  habitations,  morais,  and  three  or  four  rudely  sculp- 
tured  images,  which  stood  upon  the  eminence  overlooking 
the  bay  where  the  ship  was  destroyed,  that  the  island  had 
been  previously  inhabited.  Some  apprehensions  were,  in 
consequence,  entertained  lest  the  natives  should  have  secreted 
themselves,  and  in  oorae  unguarded  moment  make  an  attack 
upon  them  ;  but  by  degrees  these  fears  subsided,  and  their 
avocations  proceeded  without  interruption. 

A  suitable  spot  of  ground  for  a  village  was  fixed  upon, 
with  the  exception  of  which  the  island  was  divided  into  equdi 
portions,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor  blacks,  who  being 
only  friends  of  the  seamen,  were  not  cc.jidered  as  entitled  to 
the  same  privileges.  Obliged  to  lend  their  assistance  to  the 
others,  in  order  to  procure  a  subsistence,  they  thus,  from 
being  their  friends,  in  the  course  of  time  became  their 
slaves.  No  discontent,  however,  was  manifested,  and  they 
willingly  assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  clearing 
the  space  that  was  allotted  to  the  village,  a  row  of  trees  was 
left  between  it  and  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the 
houses  from  the  observation  of  any  vessels  that  might  be 
passing,  and  nothing  was  allowed  to  be  erected  that  might  in 
any  way  attract  attention.  Until  these  houses  were  finished, 
the  sails  of  the  Bounty  were  converted  into  tents,  and  when 
no  longer  required  for  that  purpose,  became  very  acceptable 
as  clothing.  Thus  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  some  of  its  luxuries,  they  felt  their  condition  comfortable, 
beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations,   and   every 
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tiling  went  on  peaceably    and    prosperously  for  about   two 
years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which   Williams,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  wife  about  a  month  after  iiis  arrival,  by 
a  fall  from  a  precipice  while  collecting  birds  eggs,  became 
dissatisfied,  and  threatened  to  leave  the  island  in  one  of  the 
boats  of  the  Bounty,  unless  he  had  another  wife  ;  an  unrea- 
sonable request,  as  it  could  not  be  complied  with,  except  at 
the  expence  of  the  happiness  of  one  of  his  companions  :  but 
Williams,  actuated  by  selfish  considerations  alone,  persisted 
in  his  threat,  and  the  Europeans,  net  willing  to  part  with  him, 
on  account  of  his  usefulness  as  an  armourer,  constrained  one 
of  the  blacks  to  bestow  his  wife  upon  the  applicant-     The 
blacks,  outrageous  at  this  second  act  of  flagrant  injustice, 
made  common  cause  with  their  companion,  and  matured  a 
plan  of  revenge  upon  their  aggressors,  which,  had  it  succeed- 
ed, woulc^  have  proved  fatal  to  all  the  Europeans. — Fortu- 
nately, the  secret  was  imparted  to  the  women,  who  ingeniously 
communicated  it  to  the  white  men  in  a  song,  of  which  the 
words  were,   "Why  does  black  man  sharpen  a%e}  to  kill 
white  man.*' — ^The  instant  Christian  became  aware  of  the  plot^ 
he  seized  his  gun  and  went  in  search  of  the  blacks,  but  with 
a  view  only  of  showing  them  that  their  scheme  was  discovered, 
and  thus  by  timely  interference  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  it.      He  met  one  of  them  (Ohoo)  at  a  little  dis- 
tance  from  the  village,  taxed  him  with  the  conspiracy,  and  in 
order  to  intimidate  him,  discharged  his  gun,  which  he  had 
humanely  loaded  with  powder  only.     Ohoo  however  imagin- 
ing otherwise,  and  that  the  bullet  had  missed  its  object,  de- 
rided his  unskilfulness  and  fled  into  the  woods,  followed   by 
his  accomplice  Talaloo,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  wife. 

The  remaining  blacks,  finding  their  plot  discovered,  pur. 
chased  pardon  by  promising  to  murder  their  accomplices, 
who  had  fled,  which  they  afterwards  performed  bJ^an  act  of 
the  most  odious  treachery.  Ohoo  was  betrayed  and  murdered  by 
his  own  nephew  ;  and  Talaloo,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
made  upon  him  by  poison,  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  frienil  and 
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his   wife,    the  very   wonjan  on   whose   account  all  the  dis- 
turbance began. 

Tranquillity  was  by  these  means  restored,  and  continued 
for  about  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  dissatis- 
faction was  again  manifested  by  the  blacks,  in  consequence  of 
(heir  ill  treatment  by  Quintal  and  M'Coy,  and  they  meditated 
.a  plan  to  destroy  their  oppressor^.  It  was  agreed  that  two 
of  the  blacks,  Timor  and  Nehow,  should  desert  from  their 
masters,  provide  themselves  with  arms,  and  hide  in  the  woods, 
but  maintain  a  frequent  communication  with  the  other  two, 
Tetaheite  and  Menalee,  and  that  at  a  particular  time  they 
should  attack  and  put  to  death  all  the  Englishmen  when  at 
work  in  their  plantations.  Tetaheite  borrowed  a  gun  and 
ammunition  of  his  master  under  a  pretence  of  shooting  hogs, 
which  had  become  numerous  ;  but  instead  of  this,  with  the 
aid  of  his  accomplice  he  shot  Williams.  Martin,  jvho  was 
at  no  great  distance,  heard  the  report,  but  suppose-)  .iiata  hog 
had  been  shot.  The  blacks  then  proceeded  towards  Chris- 
tian's plantation,  who  was  at  work  at  his  yam  plot,  and  shot 
him.  Mills,  Martin,  and  Brown,  were  then  murdered,  and 
M'Coy  and  Quintal  fled  to  the  woods.  Adams  was  first  ap- 
prised of  his  danger  by  Quintal's  wife,  who,  in  hurrying 
through  his  plantation,  asked  why  he  was  working  at  such 
a  time  ?  Not  understanding  the  question,  but  seeing  her 
alarmed,  he  followed  her,  and  was  almost  immediately  met  by 
the  blacks,  whose  appearance  exciting  suspicion,  he  made  his 
escape  into  the  woods.  After  remaining  there  three  or  four 
hours,  Adams,  thinking  all  was  quiet,  stole  to  his  yamplot  for  a 
supply  of  provisions  ;  his  movements  were  noticed  by  the 
blacks,  who  attacked  and  shot  him  through  the  body,  the  ball 
entering  at  his  right  shoulder  and  passing  out  through  his 
throat.  He  fell  upon  his  side  and  was  instantly  assailed  by 
one  of  them  with  the  but  end  of  his  gun,  but  he  parried  the 
blow.  Tetaheite  then  placed  his  gun  to  his  side,  but  it 
missed  fire  twice.  Adams  then  sprang  on  his  legs  and  ran 
off  with  as  much  speed  as  he  was  able,  and  outstripped  his 
pursuers,  who  seeing  him  likely  to  escape,  offered  hnn  pro- 
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tcction  if  he  would  stop.  Adams  being  much  exhausted  by 
his  wound,  readily  accepted  their  terms,  and  was  conducted 
to  Christianas  house,  where  he  was  kindly  treated.  Here  the 
attempt  at  blood-shedding  ended,  leaving  only  four  English- 
men' alive  out  of  nine. 

Young,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  women,  and 
held,  during  this  attack  been  secreted  by  them,  was  now  also 
taken  to  Christianas  house.  The  other  two,  M^Coy  and 
Quintal,  who  had  always  been  the  great  oppressors  of  the 
blacks,  escaped  to  the  mountains  where  they  supported  them- 
selves upon  the  produce  of  the  ground  about  them. 

The  party  in  the  village  lived  in  tolerable  tranquillity  for 
about  a  week,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  men  of  colour 
began  to  quarrel  about  the  right  of  choosing  the  women 
whose  husbands  had  been  killed,  which  ended  in  Mcnalee's 
shooting  Timoa  as  he  sat  by  the  side  of  Young's  wife,  accom- 
panying her  song  with  his  flute.  Timoa  not  dying  immedi- 
ately, Menalee  reloaded  and  deliberately  despatched  him  by 
a  second  discharge.  He  afterwards  attacked  Tetaheite,  who 
was  condoUng  with  Young^'s  wife  for  the  loss  of  her  favourite 
black,  and  would  have  murdered  him  also  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  women.  Afraid  to  remain  longer  in  the  village, 
he  escaped  to  the  mountains  and  joined  Quintal  and  M'Coy, 
who,  though  glad  of  his  services,  at  first  received  him  with 
suspicion.  This  acquisition  to  their  force  enabled  them  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  opposite  party,  and  coming  to  a  ridge  of 
mountains  within  sight  of  the  village,  they  fired  a  volley, 
which  so  alarmed  the  others  that  they  sent  J*  -lams  to  say  that 
if  they  would  kill  the  black  man,  Menalee,  and  return  to  the 
village,  they  would  be  friends. — The  terms  were  so  far  com- 
plied with  that  Menalee  was  shot ;  but  apprehensive  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  remaining  blacks,  they  would  not  however 
return. 

The  widows  of  the  white  men  so  deeply  deplored  their  loss 
that  they  resolved  to  murder  the  only  two  remaining  men  of 
colour,  which  they  effected  the  first  opportunity.  These 
fatal  circmstanccs  were  communicated  to  the  two  absentees 
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and  Iheir  return  solicited  ;  but  lliey  doubted  the  fact  until 
the  hands  and  heads  of  the  deceased  were  produced,  which 
being  done,  they  returned  to  the  village.  These  circum- 
stances occurred  on  the  3fd  of  October  1793.  There  were 
now  left  on  the  island,  Adams,  Young,  M*Coy  and  Quintal, 
ten  women,  and  some  children.  About  two  months  after 
this  Young  began  to  keep  a  journal  of  what  occurred,  which 
states  that  they  lived  peaceably  together,  cultivating  their 
grounds,  fishing,  catching  birds,  and  constructing  pits  to  entrap 
the  hogs,  which  iiad  become  very  numerous. 

The  women  however  soon  became  discontented,  living  pro- 
miscuously with  the  men  and  frequently  changing  their  abode, 
'j'hey  at  length  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  a  convey- 
ance by  which  they  might  leave  the  island,  and  the  men  began 
♦o  build  them  a  boat  for  that  purpose  ;  but,  wanting  planks 
and  nails,  Jenny,  the  name  of  one  of  them,  tore  up  the  boards 
of  her  house,  and  endeavoured,  though  ineffectually,  to  per< 
suade  the  others  to  follow  her  example.  The  vessel  at  length 
was  finished,  but  on  being  launched  she  upset,  to  their  great 
dissatisfaction.  On  the  11th  of  November  1794,  a  conspiracy 
of  the  women  to  kill  the  white  men  in  their  sleep  was  dis- 
covered ;  upon  which  they  were  all  seized  and  a  disclosure 
followed  ;  but  they  were  pardoned  on  promising  to  conduct 
themselves  properly  and  never  again  to  give  cause  to  suspect 
their  behaviour.  But  although  they  were  pardoned,  the  men 
became  very  suspicious  of  them,  and  not  without  sufBcient 
reason,  as  future  events  declared,  for,  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  the  women  agam  collected  and  attacked  them  ;  but 
they  were  again  subdued  without  any  lives  being  lost,  and 
once  more  pardoned  on  promise  of  future  good  conduct.  By 
these  means  the  pien  were  kept  in  constant  care  and  solicitude 
although  fortunately  nothing  distressing  occurred  during  that 
and  the  following  year.  They  now  became  more  sociable, 
dining  frequently  at  each  others  houses,  and  contributing 
more  to  the  comfort  of  the  women,  who  on  their  part  gave  no 
ground  for  uneasiness.  There  was  also  a  mutual  accommo- 
dation amongst  them  in  regard  to  provisions,  so  that  if  one 
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person  was  successful  in  hunting,  he  lent  to  others,  on  cond'u 
tion  of  being  repaid  at  a  future  opportunity,  and  hereby  they 
lived  in  a  more  quiet  and  domestic  state. 

It  unfortunately  happened  that  M'Coy  had  been  employed 
in  a  distillery  in  Scotland  ;  and  being  addicfed  to  liquor,  he 
tried  an  experiment  with  the  tee-root,  and  on  the  SOih  of 
A  pril  1798  succeeded  in  producing  a  bottle  of  ardent  spirit. 
The  success  induced  Quintal  to  alter  his  kettle  into  a  still, 
and  frequent  intoxication  was  the  consequence.  M'Coy  in- 
dulged so  largely  in  the  use  of  these  spirits  that  it  at  length 
produced  delirium  and  in  one  of  these  fits  he  threw  himself 
from  a  cliflP  and  was  killed.  This  awful  circumstance  so 
affected  them  that  they  resolved  never  again  to  touch  spirits, 
and,  as  respected  Adams  at  least,  it  is  believed  to  have  beei) 
effectual  fo  that  ewd. 

Thi;  journal  finishes  with  this  account  and  the  narrative  is 
continued  from  the  verbal  information  of  Adams,  who  said, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  year  1799,  Quintal  lost  his  wife  by  a 
fall  from  the  cliff  while  in  search  of  bird^s  eggs  ;  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  he  became  discontented,  and  though  there 
were  several  disposable  women,  yet  nothing  would  satisfy  him 
but  the  wife  of  one  of  his  companions.  Neither  of  them 
felt  inclined  to  accede  to  this  unreasonable  desire  and  he 
therefore  sought  an  opportunity  of  putting  thena  both  to  death. 
He  was  fortunately  foiled  in  his  attempt,  but  swore  he  would 
repeat  it,  and  Adams  and  Young  having  no  doubt  but  that  he 
would  follow  up  his  resolution,  and  fearing  he  might  be  more 
successful  in  the  next  attempt,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  own  lives  were  not  safe  while  he  was  in  existence, 
and  that  they  were  justified  in  putting  him  to  death,  which 
they  did  with  an  axe. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  seven  of  the  leading  mutineers,  who 
escaped  from  justice  only  to  add  murder  to  their  former  crime ; 
for  though  some  of  them  may  not  have  actually  imbrued  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow-creatures,  yet  all  were  ac- 
cessory to  the  deed.  Adams  and  Young  were  now  the  sole 
survivors  out  of  the  fifteen  males  who  landed  upon  the  island. 
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They  were  both,  and  more  particularly  Young,  of  a  serious 
turn  of  mind,  and  it  would  have  been  wonderful,  after  the 
many  dreadful  scenes  at  which  they  had  assisted,  if  the  soli- 
tude and  tranquillity  which  ensued  had  not  disposed  them 
to  repentance.  During  Christian's  lifetime  they  had  only 
once  read  the  church  service,  but  since  his  decease  this  had 
been  regularly  done  every  Sunday.  They  now,  however,  resolv- 
ed  to  have  morning  and  evening  family  prayer,  to  add  after- 
noon service  to  the  duty  of  the  sabbath,  and  to  train  up  their 
own  children  and  those  of  their  late  unfortunate  companions, 
in  piety  and  virtue. 

In  the  execution  of  this  resolution  Young's  education  enabled 
him  to  be  of  the  greatest  assistance ;  but  he  was  not  long 
suffered  to  survive  his  repentance  ;  an  asthmatic  complaint, 
under  which  he  had  for  some  time  laboured,  terminatc.JI  his 
existence  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  Quintal,  and  Adams 
was  left  the  sole  survivor  of  the  misguided  and  unfortunate 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty.  The  loss  of  his  last  companion  was 
a  great  affliction  to  him,  and  was  for  some  time  severely  felt. 
It  was  a  catastrophe  however  that  more  than  ever  disposed 
him  to  repentance,  and  determined  him  to  execute  the  pious 
resolution  he  had  made  to  serve  God.  His  reformation 
could  not,  perhaps,  have  taken  place  at  a  more  propitious 
moment,  Out  of  nineteen  children  upon  the  island  there 
were  several  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine  years,  who^ 
had  they  been  longer  suffered  to  follow  their  own  inclina- 
tions might  have  acquired  habits  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  Adams  to  eradicate.  The 
moment  was  therefore  most  favourable  for  his  design,  and  his 
laudable  exertions  were  attended  by  advantages  both  to  the 
objects  of  his  care  and  to  his  own  mind,  which  surpassed  his 
most  sanguine  expectations.  He  nevertheless  had  an  arduous 
task  to  perform  :  besides  the  children  to  be  educated,  the . 
Otaheitan  women  were  to  be  converted  ;  and  as  the  example 
of  the  parents  had  a  powerful  influence  over  their  children, 
he  resolved  to  make  them  his  first  care.  Here  also  his  labours 
succeeded  ;  the  Ot«heitans  were  naturally  of  a  tractable  dis- 
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position,  and  gave  him  less  trouble  than  he  anticipated  ;  tliu 
children  also  acquired  such  a  thirst  after  scriptural  know- 
ledge, that  Adams  in  a  short  time  had  little  else  to  do  than  to 
answer  their  enquiries,  and  put  them  in  the  right  way.  As  they 
grew  up  they  acquired  fhced  habits  of  morality  and  piety ; 
their  colony  improved,  intermarriages  occurred,  and  they  now 
form  a  happy  and  well  regulated  society,  the  merit  of  which 
in  a  great  degree  belongs  to  Adams,  and  tends  to  redeem  the 
former  errors  of  his  life. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Adams,  and  the  inhabitants  at  Pitcairn 
island  nhen  Captain  Beechey  called  there  in  his  majesty's 
ship  the  Blossom.  This  vessel  was  so  much  superior  in  ap- 
pearance, or,  to  use  tl>e  expression  of  the  natives,  **  so  rich,*^ 
compared  with  the  other  sliips  they  had  seen,  that  they  werecon- 
Btantly  afraid  of  giving  offence  (H*  doing  some  injury,  so  that  they 
would  not  even  move  without  first  asking  permission.  This  diffi- 
dence gave  the  crew  of  the  Blossom  full  ocaipation  for  atime,  as 
their  \'isitors  seldom  directed  ibeir  attention  long  to  one  object, 
or  remained  long  in  one  position  or  place.  Having  no  latches 
to  their  doors,  they  wprn  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  opening 
those  of  the  sh'i^,  nod  the  crew  were  in  consequence  assailed 
continually  with  *'  Plersc  iitiy  I  sit  down,  or  get  up,  or  go 
out  of  the  cabin  ?"  or  "  Please  to  open,  or  to  shut  the  door.'* 
Their  applications  were  however  made  with  such  good  nature 
and  simplicity  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  paying  attention  to  them.  They  very  soon  learnt 
the  christian  name  of  every  officer  in  the  ship,  which  they 
always  used  in  conversation  instead  of  the  sirnames,  and 
wherever  a  similarity  to  their  own  occurred  they  attached, 
themselves  to  that  person  as  a  matter  of  course. 

**  It  was  many  hours  after  they  came  op  ^.oard '  j»>ys  Captain 
Beechey,  •*  before  the  ship  could  get  near  the  island^  during 
which  time  t^ey  so  ingratiaied  themselveb  with  us  that  we 
felt  the  greatest  desire  to  visit  their  houses  ;  and  rather  than 
pass  another  night  at  sea  we  put  ofF  in  the  boats,  thougn  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  land,  and  accompanied  them  to 
the  shore.     We  followed  our  guides   past   a   rugged  point 
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Mirmountcd  by  tall  spiral  rocks,  known  to  the  islanders  w 
St.  Paul's  rocks,  into  a  spacious  iron  bound  bay,  where  the 
Bounty  found  her  last  anchorage.  In  thi»  bay,  which  is 
bounded  by  lofty  cliffs  almost  inaccessible,  it  was  proposed  to 
land.  Thickly  branched  evergreens  skirt  the  base  of  these 
hills,  and  in  summer  afford  a  welcome  retreat  from  the  rays 
of  an  almost  vertical  sun.  In  the  distance  are  seen  several 
high  pointed  i^ocks  which  the  pious  islanders  have  named  after 
the  most  zealous  of  the  Apostles,  and  outside  of  them  is  a 
square  basaltic  islet.  Formidable  breakers  fringe  the  coast, 
and  seem  to  present  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  all  access. 

**  We  here  brought  our  boats  to  an  anchor,  in  consequencA 
of  the  passage  between  the  sunken  rocks  being  much. too  in- 
tricate, and  we  trusted  ourselves  to  the  natives,  who  landed 
us,  two  at  a  time,  in  their  whale-boat.  The  difficulty  of  land- 
ing was  more  than  repaid  by  the  friendly  reception  we  met 
with  on  the  beach  from  Hannah  Young,  a.  very  interesting 
young  woman,  the  daughter  of  Adams..  In  her  eagerness  to 
greet  her  father,  she  had  outrun  her  female  companions,  for 
whose  delay  she  thought  it  necessary  in  the  first  place  to 
apologize,  by  saying  they  had  all  bi^en  over  the  hill  in  com- 
pany with  John  Buffet  to  look  at  the  ship,  and  were  not  yet 
returned.  It  appeared  that  John  Buffet,  who  was  a  seafiaring 
man,  ascertained  that  the  ship  was  a  man  of  war,  and,,  without 
knowing  exactly  why,  became  so  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
Adams  that  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  answer  any  of 
tiic  interrogations  which  were  put  to  him.  This  mysterious 
silence  set  all  the  party  in  tears,  as  they  feared  he  had  dis- 
covered something  adverse  to  their  patriarch.  At  length  his 
obduracy  yielded  to  their  entreaties  ;  but  before  he  explained 
the  cause  of  his  conduct,  the  boats  were  seen  to  put  off  from 
the  ship,  and  Hannah  immediately  hurried  to  the  beach  to 
kiss  the  old  man's  cheek,  which  she  did  with  a  fervency  demon- 
strative of  the  warmest  affection.  Her  apology  for  her  comf 
panions  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  their  appearance  on  the 
steep  and  circuitous  path  down  the  mountain,  who,  as  they 
arrived  on  the  beach,  successively  welcomed  us  to  tlwir  is- 
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land,  with  a  simplicity  and  sincerity    yhich  left  no  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  their  professions. 

*'  They  almost  all  wore  the  cloth  of  the  island  :  their  dress 
consisted  of  a  petticoat,  and  a  mantle  loosely  thrown  over 
their  shoulders,  and  reaching  to  the  ancles.     Their  stature  was 
rather  above  the  common  height;  and  their  limbs,  from  being 
accustomed  to  work  and  climb  the  hills,  had  acquired  unusual 
muscularity  ;  but  their  features  and  manners  were  perfectly 
feminine.      Their  complexion,  though  fairer  than  that  of  the 
men^  was  of  a  dark  gipsey  hue,  but  its  deep  colour  was  less 
conspicuous,  by  being  contrasted  with  dark  glossy  hair,  which 
hung  down  over  their  shoulders  in  long  waving  tresses,  nicely 
oiled  :  in  front  it  was  tastefully  turned  back  from  the  forehead 
and  temples,  and  was  retained  in  that  position  by  si  chaplet  of 
small  red  or  white  aromatic  blossoms  newly  gathered  from  (he 
flower-tree  (morinda  citrifolia))  or  from  the  tobacco  plant  j 
their  countenances  were  lively  and  goodnatuted^  their  eyes 
dark  and  animated,   and  each  possessed  an  enviable  row  of 
teeth.     Such  was  the  agreeable  impression  of  their  first  appear- 
ance, which  was  heightened  by  the  wish  expressed  simultane- 
ously by  the  whole  group,  that  we  were  come  to  stay  several 
days  with  them.     As  the  sun  was  going  down,  we  signified 
our  desire  to  get  to  the  village  and  to  pitch  the  observatory 
before  dark,  and  this  was  no  sooner  made  known^  than  every 
instrument  and  article  found  a  carrier. 

•*  We  took  the  only  pathway  which  leads  from  the  landing- 
place  to  the  village,  and  soon  experienced  the  difficulties  '  of 
the  ascent,  which  the  existent  appearance  of  the  ground  led 
us  to  anticipate.  To  the  natives,  however,  tliere  appeared  to 
be  no  obstacles :  women  as  well  as  men  bore  their  burthens 
over  the  most  diflicult  parts  without  inconvenience  ;  while 
wc,  obliged  at  times  to  have  recourse  to  tufts  of  shrubs  or  grass 
for  assistance,  experienced  serious  delay,  being  also  incom- 
moded by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  swarms  of  horse-flies 
which  infe^t  the  island,  and  are  siid  to  have  been  imported 
there  by  II.  M.  S.  Briton. 

**  As  soon  as  we  had  gained  the  first  level,  our  party  rested 
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on  some  large  stones  that  lay  half  buried  in  long  grass  on  one 
side  of  a  ravine,  frotfl  which  the  blue  sky  was  nearly  concealed 
by  the  oterlapping  branches  of  palm  trees  ;  there,  through  the 
medium  of  ottr  female  guides,  who,  furnished  with  the  spread- 
ing leates  of  the  tee-plant,  drove  away  our  troublesome  perse- 
cutors, we  obtained  a  respite  from  their  attacks, 

"  Having  refreshed  ourselves,  we  resumed  our  journey 
over  a  more  easy  path ;  and  after  crossing  two  valleys, 
shaded  by  cocoa-nut  trees,  we  arrived  at  the  village.  It 
consisted  of  five  houses,  built  upon  a  cleared  piece  of  ground 
sloping  to  the  sea,  and  commanding  a  distant  view  of  the  ho- 
rizon, through  a  break  in  an  extensive  v/ood  of  palms.  While 
the  men  assisted  to  pitch  our  tent,  the  women  employed  the^n- 
selves  in  preparing  our  dinner,  or  more  properly  supper,  as  it 
was  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

**  The  manner  of  cooking  in  Pitcairn  island  is  similar  to  that 
of  Olaheite,  which  is  thus :  an  oven  is  made  in  the  ground, 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  good  sized  pig,  and  is  lined 
throughout  with  stones  nearly  equal  in  size,  which  have  been 
previously  made  as  hot  as  possible.  These  are  covered  with 
some  broad  leaves,  generally  of  the  tee-plant,  and  on  them 
is  placed  the  meat.  If  it  be  a  pig,  its  inside  is  lined  with  heat- 
ed stones  as  well  as  the  oven ;  such  vegetables  as  arc  to  be 
cooked  are  then  placed  round  the  animal,  the  whole  is  care- 
fully covered  with  leaves  of  the  tee,  and  buried  beneath  a  heap 
of  earth,  straw,  or  rushes  and  boughs,  which,  by  a  little  use, 
becomes  matted  into  one  mass.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter the  animal  is  sufficiently  cooked,  and  is  certainly  more 
thoroughly  done  than  it  would  be  by  a  fire. 

**  By  the  time  the  tent  was  up  and  the  instruments  secured, 
we  were  summoned  to  a  meal  cooked  in  this  manner,  than 
which  a  less  sumptuous  fare  would  have  sntisfled  appetites 
rendered  keen  by  long  abstinence  and  a  tiresome  journey. 
Our  party  divided  themselves  that  they  might  not  crowd  one 
house  in  particular :  Adams  did  not  entertain  ;  but  at  Chris- 
tian's I  found  a  table  spread  with  plates,  knives  and  forks ; 
which  in  so  remote  a  part  of  the  world,  was  an  unexpected 
sight.     They  were,  it  is  true,  far  from  uniform,  but  by  one 
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article  being  appropriated  for  another  we  all  found  something 
to  put  our  portion  upon ;  and  but  few  of  the  natives  were 
obliged  to  substitute  their  Hngers  for  articles  which  are  indis<^ 
pensable  to  the  comfort  of  more  polished  life.  The  smoking 
pig,  by  a  skilful  dissection,  was  soon  portioned  to  every  guest^ 
but  no  one  ventured  to  put  its  excellent  qualities  to  the  test 
until  a  lengthened  Amen,  pronounced  by  all  the  party,  had 
succeeded  an  emphatic  grace  delivered  by  the  village  parson^ 
**  Turn  to^  was  then  the  signal  for  attack,  and  as  it  was  con- 
venient that  all  the  party  should  finish  their  meal  about  the 
same  time,  in  order  that  one  grace  might  serve  for  all,  each 
made  the  most  of  his  time.  In  Pitcairn's  island  it  is  not  deem- 
ed proper  to  touch  even  a  bit  of  bread  without  a  grace  before 
and  after  it,  and  a  person  is  accused  of  inconsistency  if  he 
leaves  off  and  begins  again.  So  strict  is  their  observance  of 
this  forcp,  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  it  has 
been  forgotten.  On  one  occasion  I  had  engaged  Adams  iu 
conversation,  and  he  incautiousily  took  the  first  mouthful  with< 
out  having  said  his  grace  ;  but  before  he  had  swallowed  It  he 
recollected  himself,  and  feeling  as  if  he  had  committed  a  crime, 
immediately  put  away  what  he  had  in  his  mouth,  and  com- 
menced his  prayer. 

"  Welcome  cheer,  hospitality,  and  good  humour,  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  feast,  and  never  was  their  beneficial  in- 
fluence more  practically  exemplified  than  on  this  occasion,  by 
the  demolition  of  nearly  all  that  was  placed  before  us.  With 
the  exception  of  some  wine  we  had  brought  with  us,  water 
was  the  only  beverage.  This  was  placed  in  a  large  jug  at  one 
end  of  the  board,  and  when  necessary,  was  passed  round  the 
table.  Three  or  four  torches  made  with  doo-doe  nuts  (aheu' 
rites  trilubaji  strung  upon  the  fibres  of  a  palm-leaf,  were 
stuck  in  tin- pots  at  the  end  of  the  tables,  and  formed  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  candles,  except  that  they  gave  a  consi- 
derable heat,  and  cracked,  and  fired,  somewhat  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  person  whose  face  was  near  them. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  deficiencies,  we  made  a  very  com- 
fortable and  nearly  supper,  heard  many  little  anecdotes  of  the 
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place,  and  derived  much  amusement  from  the  singularity  of 
the  inquiries  of  our  host.  One  regret  only  intruded  itself  up- 
on the  general  conviviality,  which  we  did  not  fail  to  mention, 
namely,  that  there  was  so  wide  a  distinction  between  the  sexes. 
This  was  the  remains  of  a  custom  very  common  among  the 
South-sea  islands,  which  in  some  places  is  carried  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  imposes  death  upon  the  woman  who  shall  eat 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband  ;  and  though  the  distinction 
between  man  and  wife  is  not  here  carried  to  that  extent,  it  is 
still  sufficiently  observed  to  exclude  all  the  women  from  table 
if  there  happens  to  be  a  deficiency  of  seats.  In  Pitcairn's 
island,  they  have  settled  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  to  which 
they  obstinately  adhere ;  and  fortunately  they  have  imbibed 
them  generally  from  the  best  source. 

*'  in  the  instance  in  question,  they  have,  however,  certainly 
erred  ;  but  of  this  they  could  not  be  persuaded,  nor  did  they, 
1  believe,  thank  us  for  our  interference.  Their  argument  was 
that  man  was  made  first,  and  ought  consequently,  on  all  oc- 
casions, to  be  served  first;  a  conclusion  which  deprived  us  of 
the  company  of  the  women  at  table,  during  the  whole  of  our 
stay  at  the  island.  Far  from  considering  theinselves  neo-lect- 
ed,  they  very  good  naturedly  chatted  with  us  behind  our  seats 
and  flapped  .iway  the  flies,  and  by  a  gentle  tap,  accidentally 
or  playfully  delivered,  reminded  us  occasionally  of  the  ho- 
nour that  was  done  us.  The  conclusion  of  our  meal  was 
the  signal  for  tl  women  and  children  to  prepare  their  own, 
to  whom  we  resigned  our  seats,  and  strolled  out  to  enjoy  the 
freshness  of  the  night.  It  was  late  by  the  time  the  women 
had  finished,  and  we  were  not  sorry  when  we  were  shown  to 
the  beds  prepared  for  us.  The  mattrass  was  composed  of  palm 
leaves,  covered  with  native  cloth  ;  the  sheets  were  of  the  same 
material ;  and  we  knew,  by  the  crackling  of  them,  that  they 
were  quite  new  from  the  loom,  or  beaten.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement was  extremely  comfortable,  and  highly  inviting  to 
repose,  which  the  freshness  of  the  apartment,  rendered  cool  by 
a  free  circulation  of  air  through  its  sides,  enabled  us  to  enjoy 
without  any  annoyance  from  heat  or  insects.    One  interrup- 
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tion  only  disturbed  our  first  sleep;  it  was  the  pleasing  melo- 
dy of  the  evening  hymn,  which,  after  the  lights  were  put  out, 
was  chaunted  by  tlie  whole  family  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
In  the  mormng  also  we  were  awoke  by  their  morning  hymn, 
and  family  devotion.  As  we  were  much  tired,  and  the  sun''s 
rays  had  not  yet  found  their  way  through  the  broad  opening 
of  the  apartment,  we  composed  ourselves  to  rest  again ;  and 
on  awaking  found  that  all  the  natives  were  gone  to  their  se- 
veral  occupations, — the  men  to  offer  what  assistance  they  could 
to  our  boats  in  landing,  carrying  burthens  for  the  seamen,  or 
to  gather  what  fruits  were  in  season.  Some  of  the  women  had 
taken  our  linen  to  wash ;  those  whose  turn  it  was  to  cook  for  the 
day  were  prepanng  the  oven,  the  pig,  and  the  yams ;  and  we 
could  hear  by  the  distant  reiterated  strokes  of  the  beater*  that 
others  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  By  our  bedside 
had  already  been  placed  some  ripe  fruits ;  and  our  hats  were 
crowned  with  chaplets  of  the  fresh  blossom  of  the  nono  or  flower- 
tree  (morinda  citri/olia)  which  the  women  had  gathered  in  the 
freshness  of  the  morning  dew. 

'*  We  assembled  at  breakfast  about  noon,  the  usual  eating 
hour  of  the  natives,  though  they  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  that  period  exactly,  but  take  their  meal  whenever  it  is  suf^ 
ficiently  cooked  ;  and  afterwards  availed  ourselves  of  their 
proffered  services  to  show  us  the  island,  and  under  their  guid^ 
ance,  first  inspected  the  village  and  what  lay  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  In  an  adjoining  house  we  found  two  young  girls 
seated  upon  the  ground,  employed  in  the  laborious  exercise  of 
beating  out  the  bark  of  the  cloth-tree,  which  they  intended 
to  present  to  us  on  our  departure,  as  a  keepsake.  The  ham- 
let consisted  of  five  cottages,  built  more  substantially  than 
neatly,  upon  a  cleared  patch  of  ground,  sloping  to  the  north- 
ward, from  the  high  land  of  the  interior  to  the  cliffs  which 
overhang  the  sea,  of  which  the  houses  command  a  distant 
view  in  a  northern  direction.  In  the  N.  E.  quarter  the  hori- 
zon may  also  be  seen  peeping  between  the  stems  of  the  lofty 


*  Thii  is  an  instrument  used  for  the  dianufacture  of  their  cloth. 
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palms,  whose  graceful  branches  nod  like  ostrich  plumes  to 
the  refreshing  trade-wind.  To  the  northward,  and  north-west- 
ward, thicker  growths  of  palm  trees  rise  in  an  impenetrnble 
wood,  from  two  ravines  which  traverse  the  hilUin  various  di- 
rections to  their  summit.  Above  the  one  to  the  westward  a 
lofty  mountain  rears  its  head,  and  toward  the  sea  terminates 
in  a  fearful  precipice  filled  with  caverns,  in  which  the  different 
sea  fowl  find  an  undisturbed  retreat.  Immediately  round  the 
village  are  the  small  enclosures  for  fattening  pigs,  goats,  and 
poultry ;  and  beyond  them,  the  cultivated  grounds  producing 
the  banana,  plantain,  melon,  yam,  tare,  sweet  potatoes,  appai, 
tee,  and  cloth  plant,  with  other  useful  roots,  fruits,  and  shrubs, 
which  extend  far  up  the  mountain,  pnd  to  the  southward ; 
but  in  this  particular  direction  they  are  excluded  from  the 
view  by  an  immense  banyan  tree,  two  hundred  paces  in  cir- 
cumference, whose  foliage  and  branches  form  of  themselves  a 
canopy  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Every  cottage 
has  its  outhouse  for  making  cloth,  its  baking  place ,  its  sty, 
and  its  poultry-house. 

**  Within  the  enclosure  of  palm  trees  is  the  cemetry,  where 
the  few  persons  who  had  died  on  the  island,  together  with 
those  who  met  with  violent  deaths,  are  deposited.  Besides 
the  houses  above  mentioned,  there  are  throe  or  four  others 
built  upon  the  plantations  beyond  the  palm  groves.  One  of 
these,  situated  higher  up  the  hill  than  the  village,  belonged 
to  Adams,  who  had  retired  from  the  bustle  of  the  hamlet  to  a 
more  quiet  and  sequestered  spot  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an 
elevated  situation,  so  desirable  in  warm  countries ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  these  again,  there  are  four  other  cottages  to  the  east- 
ward which  belong  to  the  Youngs  and  Quintals. 

*'  All  these  cottages  are  strongly  built  of  wood  in  an  oblong 
form,  and  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree  bent  round 
the  stem  of  the  same  branch,  and  laced  horizontally  to  rafters, 
so  placed  as  to  give  a  proper  pitch  to  the  roof.  The  greater 
part  have  an  upper  story,  which  is  appropriated  to  sleep- 
ing, and  contains  four  beds  built  in  the  angles  of  the  room, 
each  suiBciently  large  for  three  or  four  persons  to  lie  on, 
P.  V,  34,  6L 
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They  are  made  of  wood  of  the  cloth-tree,  and  are  raised 
eighteen  inches  above  the  floor ;  a  mattress  of  pahn  leaves 
is  laid  upon  the  planks,  and  above  it  three  sheets  of  the  cloth 
plant,  which  Ibrni  an  excellent  substitute  for  linen. 

**  The  lower  room  generally  contains  one  or  more  beds,  but  is 
always  used  as  their  eating  room,  and  has  a  broad  table  in 
one  part,  with  several  stools  placed  round  it.  The  floor  is 
elevated  above  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and,  as  well  as  the 
side  of  the  house,  is  made  of  strong  plank,  and  not  of  bamboo, 
or  stone,  as  stated  by  Captain  Folger ;  indeed  they  have  not 
a  piece  of  bamboo  on  the  island,  nor  have  they  any  mats. 
The  floor  is  a  fixture,  but  the  sideboards  are  let  into  a  grove 
in  the  supporters,  and  can  be  removed  at  pleasure,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  whole  side  may,  if  requir- 
ed, be  laid  open,  the  lower  room  communicates  with  the  upper 
by  a  stout)  ladder  in  the  centre,  and  leads  up  through  a  trap 
door  into  the  bed  room. 

**  From  the  village  several  pathways  (for  roads  there  are 
none)  diverge,  and  generally  lead  into  the  valleys,  which  afford 
a  less  difficult  ascent  to  the  upper  part  of  the  island  than 
the  natural  slope  of  the  hills  ;  still  they  are  very  rugged  and 
steep,  and  in  the  rainy  season  so  slippery  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  person,  excepting  the  natives,  to  traverse 
them  with  safety.  We  selected  one  which  led  over  the 
mountain  to  the  landing  place,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island,  and  visited  the  several  plantations  upon  the  higher 
grounds,  which  extend  towards  the  mountains  with  a  gentle 
slope.  Here  the  mutineers  originally  built  their  summer 
houses,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  breezes,  and  overlook- 
ing the  yam  grounds,  which  are  more  productive  than  those 
lower  down.  Near  these  plantations^,  are  the  remains  of  some 
ancient  morais  ;  and  a  spot  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where 
Christian  was  first  buried.  By  a  circuitous,  and  to  us,  diffi- 
cult path,  we  reached  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  the  height 
of  which  is  1109  feet  above  the  sea  ;  this  is  the  highest  part 
of  the  island.  'I'he  ridge  extends  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion, and  unites  two  small  peaks  :  it  is  so  narrow  as  to  be  in 
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many  parts  scarcely  three  feet  wide,  and  forms  a  dangerous 
pass  between  two  fearful  precipices.     The  natives  were  so 
accustomed  to  climb  these  crags  that  they   unconcernedly 
skipped  from  point  to  point  like  the  hunters  of  chamois  ;  and 
voung  Christian  actually  jumped  upon  the  very  peak  of  a 
cliflT,  which  was  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  sufficient  for  his 
feet  lo  rest  upon,  and  from  which  any  other  person  would 
have  shuddered  even  to  look  down  upun  the  beach,  lying 
many  hundred  feet  at  its  base.      At  the  northern  extremity 
of  this  ridge  is  a  cave  of  some  interest,  as  being  the  intended 
retreat  of  Christian,  ir         event  of  a  landing  being  effected 
by  any  ship  sent  in  pursu  i,  of  him,  and  where  lie  resolved  to 
sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  could.     In  this  recess  he  always 
kept  a  store  of  provisions,  and  near  it  erected  a  small  hut, 
well  concealed  by  trees,  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  watch- 
house.      So  difficult  was  the  approach  to  this  cave,  that  even 
if  the  party  were  successful  in  crossing  the  ri»lge,  as  long  as 
his  ammunVtion  lasted,  he  might  have  bid  defiance  to  any  force. 
An  unfrequented  and  dangerous  path  leads  from  this  place  to 
a  peak  which  commands  a  view  of  the  western  and  southern 
coasts  :  at  this  height,  on  a  clear  day,  a  perfect  map  of  the 
bottom  is  exhibited  by  the  different  coloured  waters.      Qn  all 
points  the  island  is  terminated  by  cliffs,  or   rocky  projections, 
off  which  lie  scattered  numerous  fragments  of  rock,  rising 
like  so  many  black  pinnacles  amid  the  surf,  which  on  all  sides 
rolls  in  upon  the  shore. 

«*  We  descended  by  a  less  abrupt  slope  than  that  by  which  we 
advanced,  and  took  our  way  through  yam  grounds  to  a  ra- 
vine which  brought  us  to  the  villages.  The  path  leading 
down  this  ravi.e  is,  in  many  places,  so  precipitous,  that  we 
were  constantly  in  danger  of  slipping  and  rolling  into  the  depths 
below,  which  the  assistance  of  the  natives  alone  prevented. 

"While  we  wore  thus  borrowing  help  from  others,  and  grasp- 
ing every  tuft  of  grass  and  bough  that  offered  its  friendly 
support,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  group  of  chubby  little 
tliiUlrcn  trudging  unconcernedly  on,  munching  a  water  melon, 
and  balanciu'^  on  thtir  hcdtU  calabashes  of  water,  which  they 
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had  brought  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  They 
smiled  at  our  helplessness  as  they  passed,  and  we  felt  their 
innocent  reproof ;  but  we  were  still  unpractised  in  such  feats, 
while  they,  from  being  trained  to  them,  had  acquired  a  foot- 
ing and  a  firmness  which  habit  alone  can  produce.  It  was 
dark  when  we  reached  the  houses,  but  we  found  by  a  whoop 
which  echoed  through  the  woods,  that  we  were  not  the  last 
from  home.  This  whoop,  peculiar  to  the  place,  is  so  shrill, 
that  it  may  be  heard  half  over  the  island,  and  the  ear  of  the 
natives  is  so  quick  that  they  will  catch  it  when  we  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing  of  the  kind.  By  the  tone  in  which  it  is 
delivered^  they  also  know  the  wants  of  the  person,  and  who 
it  is.  I'hese  shrill  sounds,  which  we  had  just  heard^  informed 
us,  and  those  who  were  at  the  village,  that  a  party  hsrd  lost 
their  way  in  the  woods.  A  blazing  beacon  Was  immedialtefy 
made,  which,  together  with  a  few  more  whoops  to  direct  the 
party,  soon  brought  the  absentees  home.  Their  perfection  in 
these  signals  will  be  manifest  from  the  following  anecdote  : 
I  was  one  day  crossing  the  mountain  which  intersects  the 
island  with  Christian  ;  we  had  not  long  parted  with  their 
whale  boat  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  and  were  descend- 
ing a  ravine  amidst  a  thicket  of  trees,  when  he  turned  round 
and  said,  *  the  whale  boat  is  come  round  to  Bounty  Bay  ;'  at 
which  I  was  not  a  little  surprised^  as  I  had  heard  nothing, 
and  we  could  not  see  through  the  wood,  but  he  said  be  heard 
the  signal  ;  and  when  we  got  down  it  proved  to  be  the  case* 

"  In  this  little  retreat  there  is  not  much  variety,  and  the 
description  of  one  day's  occupation  serves  equally  for  its 
successor.  'J'he  dance  is  a  recreation  very  rarely  indulged 
in  ;  but  as  we  particularly  requested  it,  they  would  not  refuse 
to  gratify  us. 

"  A  large  room  in  Quintal's  house  was  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  company  were  ranged  on  one  side  of  the 
apartment,  glowing  beneath  a  blazing  string  of  doodoe  nuts  ; 
the  musicians  were  on  the  other,  under  the  direction  of 
Arthur  Quintal.  He  was  seated  upon  the  ground,  as  head 
musician,  and  had  before  him  a  large  gourd,  and  a  piece  of 
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musical  wood  (porou),  which  he  balanced  nicely  upon  his 
toes,  that  there  might  be  the  less  interruption  tu  its  vibrations. 
He  struck  the  instrument  alternately  with  two  sticks,  and  was 
accompanied  by  DoUyj  who  performed  very  skilfully  with 
both  hands  upon  a  gourd,  which  had  a  longitudinal  hole  cut 
iu  one  end  of  it ;  rapidly  beating  the  orifice  with  the  palms 
uf  her  hands,  and  releasing  it  again  with  uncommon  dexterity, 
so  as  to  produce  a  tattoo,  but  in  perfect  time  with  the  other 
instrument.  A  third  performed  upon  the  Bounty's  old  cop- 
per fish  kettle,  which  formed  a  sort  of  bass.  To  this  ex- 
hilarating music,  three  grown-up  females  stood  up  to  dance, 
but  with  a  reluctance  which  showed  it  was  done  only  to  oblige 
lis,  as  they  consider  such  performances  an  inroad  upon  their 
usual  innocent  pastimes.  The  figure  consisted  of  such  parts 
of  the  Otaheitan  dance  as  were  thought  most  decorous,  and 
was  little  more  than  a  shufiling  of  the  feet,  sliding  past  each 
other,  and  snapping  their  fingers  ;  but  even  this  produced, 
at  times,  considerable  laughter  from  the  female  spectators, 
perhaps  from  some  association  of  ridiculous  ideas,  which  we, 
as  strangers,  did  not  feel ;  and  no  doubt  had  our  opinion  of 
the  performance  been  consulted,  it  would  have  essentially 
differed  from  their*s.  They  did  not  long  continue  these 
diversions,  from  an  idea  that  it  was  too  great  a  levity  to  be 
continued  long  ;  and  only  the  three  before  mentioned  ladies 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  exhibit  their  skill.  One  of  the 
officers,  with  a  view  of  contributing  to  the  mirth  of  the  colo- 
nistS)  had  obligingly  brought  his  violin  on  shore,  and,  as  an 
inducement  for  them  to  dance  again,  offered  to  play  some 
country  dances  and  reels,  if  they  would  proceed  ;  but  they 
could  not  be  tempted  to  do  so.  They  however,  solicited  a 
specimen  of  the  capabilities  of  the  instrument,  which  was 
granted,  and,  though  very  well  executed,  did  not  give  the 
satisfaction  which  we  anticipated.  They  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  a  state  of  refinement  to  appreciate  harmony,  but  were 
highly  delighted  with  the  rapid  motion  of  the  fingers,  and 
always  liked  to  be  within  sight  of  the  instrument  when  it  was 
played.     They   were  afterwards  heard  to  say,  that  they  pre- 
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terred  their  own  simple  musical  contrivance  to  the  violin. 
They  did  not  appear  to  have  the  least  ear  for  music :  one  uf 
the  officers  took  considerable  pains  to  teach  them  the  hun- 
dredth psalm,  that  they  might  not  chaunt  all  the  psalms  and 
hymns  to  the  same  air ;  but  they  did  not  evince  the  least  ap- 
titude or  desire  to  learn  it. 

•'  The  following  day  was  devoted  to  the  completion  of  our 
view  of  the  island,  of  which  the  natives  wore  anxious  we 
should  SCO  every  part.  We  accordingly  set  out  with  the  same 
guides  by  a  road  which  brought  us  to  •  the  rope,'  a  steep 
cliff,  so  called  from  its  being  necessary  to  descend  it  by  a  rope. 
It  is  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  aiul  overlooks  a 
small  sandy  bay  lined  with  rocks,  which  render  it  dangerous 
for  a  boat  to  attempt  to  land  there.  At  the  foot  of  *  the 
rope'  were  found  son^  stone  axes,  and  a  hone,  the  mnnufac 
ture  of  the  Ab'riginLa,  and  upon  the  face  of  a  large  rock  were 
some  characters  very  rudely  engraved,  which  we  copied ;  they 
appeared  to  have  been  executed  by  the  Bounty's  people, 
though  Adams  did  not  recollect  it.  To  the  left  of  *  the  rope' 
is  a  peak  of  considerable  height,  overlooking  Bounty  Bay. 
Upon  this  eminence  the  mutineers,  on  dieir  arrival,  found 
four  images,  about  six  feet  in  height,  placed  upon  a  platform  ; 
and,  according  to  Adams'  description,  not  unlike  the  morais 
at  Easter  Island,  excepting  that  they  were  upon  a  much  smal- 
ler scale.  One  of  these  images,  which  had  been  preserved, 
was  a  rude  representation  of  the  human  figure  to  the  hips, 
and  was  hewn  out  of  a  piece  of  red  lava. 

"  Near  this  supposed  morai,  we  were  told  that  human  bones 
and  stone  hatchets  were  occasionally  dug  up,  but  we  could 
find  only  two  bones,  by  which  we  might  judge  of  the  stature 
of  the  Aborigines.  These  were  an  os  femoris  and  a  part  of  a 
cranium  of  an  unusual  size  and  thickness.  T  le  hatchets,  of 
which  we  obtained  several  specimens,  were  made  of  a  compact 
basaltic  lava,  not  unlike  clinkstone,  very  hard  and  capable  of 
a  fine  polish.  In  shape  they  resemble  those  used  atOtahcite, 
and  by  all  the  islanders  of  those  seas  that  I  have  seen.  A 
large  stune  bowl  was  also  found,  similar  to  those  used  at  Ota- 
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heite,  and  two  stone  huts.  That  tliis  island  should  have  ')etMi 
inhabited  is  not  extraordinary,  when  it  is  reniemhercd  that 
Kaster  Island,  which  is  much  more  distant  from  the  eastern 
world,  was  so,  though  nothing  is  known  of  the  fate  of  the 
people. 

"  From  these  images,  and  the  large  piles  of  stones  on  heights 
to  which  they  must  have  been  dragged  with  great  labour,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  island  was  inhabited  a  considerable 
time;  and  .from  bones  being  found  always  buried  under  these 
piles,  and  never  upon  the  surface,  we  may  presume  that  those 
who  survived  quitted  the  island  in  their  canoes  to  seek  un 
asylum  elsewhere. 

"  H  aving  this  day  seen  every  part  of  the  island,  we  had  no 
further  desire  to  ramble  ;  and  as  the  weather  did  not  promise 
to  be  very  fair,  I  left  the  observatory  in  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Wolfe,  and  embarked,  accompanied  by  old  Adams.  Soon  af- 
ter he  came  on  board  it  began  to  blow,  and  for  several  days 
afterwards  the  wind  prevented  any  communication  with  the 
shore.  The  natives  during  this  period  were  in  great  appre- 
hension ;  they  went  to  the  top  of  the  island  every  morning 
to  look  for  the  ship,  and  once,  when  she  was  not  to  be  seen, 
began  to  entertain  the  most  serious  doubts  whether  Adams 
would  be  returned  to  them  ;  but  he,  knowing  we  should  close 
the  island  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit,  was  rather  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  staying  on  board,  and  of  again  associa- 
ting with  his  countrymen. 

"  On  the  16  th,  the  weather  permitted  a  boat  to  be  sent  on 
shore,  and  Adams  was  restored  to  his  anxious  friends.  Pre- 
vious to  his  quitting  the  ship,  he  said,  it  would  add  n  uch  to 
his  happiness  if  1  would  read  the  marriage  ceremony  to  him  and 
his  wife,  as  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  living  with  her  without 
Its  being  done.  He  had  long  wished  for  the  arrival  of  a  ship  of 
war  to  set  his  coi)-,cience  at  rest  on  that  point.  Though 
Adams  was  aged,  and  the  old  woman  had  been  blind  and  bed- 
ridden for  several  years,  he  made  such  a  point  of  it,  that  it 
would  have  been  cruel  to  refuse  him.     They  were  according- 
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ly  the  next  clay  duly  united,  and  the  event  noted  in   a  regis. 
ter  by  John  Buffet. 

"  The  islanders  were  delighted  at  having  us  again  among 
them^  and  expressed  themselves  in  the  warmest  terms.  We  soon 
found,  through  our  intercourse  with  these  excellent  people, 
that  they  had  no  wants  excepting  such  as  had  been  created  by 
an  intercourse  with  the  vessels,  which  had  from  time  to  time 
supplied  them  with  European  articles.  Nature  has  been  ex- 
tremely bountiful  to  them ;  and  necessity  has  taught  them 
how  to  apply  her  gifts  to  their  own  particular  uses.  Still 
they  have  before  them  the  prospect  of  an  increasing  popula- 
tion, with  limited  means  of  supporting  it.  Almost  every  part 
of  the  island  capable  of  cultivation  has  been  turned  to  ac- 
count ;  but  what  would  have  been  the  consequences  of  this 
increase,  had  not  an  accident  discovered  their  situation,  it  is  not 
difiiculjt  to  foresee ;  and  a  reflecting  mind  will  naturally  trace 
in  that  disclosure,  the  benign  interference  of  the  same  hand 
which  has  raised  such  a  virtuous  colony  from  so  guilty  a  stock. 
Adams  having  contemplated  the  situation  which  the  islanders 
would  have  been  reduced  to,  begged,  at  our  first  interview, 
that  I  would  communicate  with  the  government  upon  the 
subject,  which  was  done;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that, 
through  the  interference  of  the  Admiralty  and  Colonial  Of- 
fice, means  have  been  taken  for  removing  them  to  any  place 
they  may  choose  for  themselves  and  a  liberal  supply  of  use- 
ful articles  has  recently  bee.i  sent  to  them,  [li  is  said  that 
they  have  since  changed  their  minds,  and  are  at  present  con.- 
tented  with  their  situation.] 

"  Some  books  of  travels  which  were  left  from  time  to  time 
on  the  island,  and  the  accounts  they  had  heard  of  foreign 
countries  from  their  visitors,  had  created  iu  the  islanders  a 
strong  desire  to  travel ;  so  much  so,  that  they  one  day  under- 
took a  voyage  in  their  whale  boat  to  an  island  which  they  learnt 
was  not  very  far  distant  from  their  own  ;  but  fortunately  for 
them,  as  the  compass  on  which  they  relied,  (one  of  the  old 
Bounty''s)  was  so  rusty  as  to  be  quite  useless,  their  curiosity 
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yielded  to  discretion,  and  they  returned  before  tlicy  lost  sight 
uf  their  native  soil. 

"  The  idea  of  passing  all  their  days  upon  an  island  only  two 
miles  long,  without  seeing  any  thing  of  the  world,  or,  what 
was  a  stronger  argument,  without  doing  any  good  in  it,  had 
with  several  betn  deeply  considered.  But  family  ties,  and  an 
ardent  affection  for  each  other,  and  for  their  native  soil,  had 
always  interposed  to  prevent  their  going  away  singly.  George 
Adams,  however,  having  no  wife  to  detain  him,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  reasons  for  wishing  to  employ  his  thoughts  on  sub- 
jects foreign  to  his  home,  was  very  anxious  to  embark  in  the 
filossom ;  and  I  would  have  acceded  to  his  wishes,  had  not 
his  mother  wept  bitterly  at  the  idea  of  parting  from  him,  and 
imposed  ternui  touching  his  return  to  the  island,  to  which  I 
could  not  accede.  It  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  poor  George, 
whose  case  forms  a  striking  instance  of  the  rigid  manner  in 
which  these  islanders  observe  their  word. 

*'  Wives  upon  Pictairn  Island,  it  may  be  imagined,  are  very 
scarce,  as  the  same  restrictions  with  regard  to  relationship  ex- 
ist as  in  England.  George  in  his  early  days,  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Polly  Young,  a  girl  a  little  older  than  himself;  but 
Polly,  probably  at  that  time  liking  some  one  else,  and  being 
at  the  age  when  young  ladies'  expectations  are  at  the  highest, 
had  incautiously  said,  she  never  would  give  her  hand  to  George 
Adams.  He,  nevertheless,  indulged  a  hope  that  she  would 
one  day  relent ;  and  to  this  end  was  unremitting  in  his  en- 
deavours to  please  her.  In  this  expectation  he  was  not  mis- 
taken ;  his  constancy  and  attention,  and,  as  he  grew  'into 
manhood,  his  handsome  form,  softened  Polly's  heart  into  a  re- 
rrard  for  him,  and,  had  nothing  passed  before,  she  would  wil- 
lingly have  given  him  her  hand.  But  the  vow  of  her  youth 
was  not  to  be  got  over,  and  the  love-sick  couple  languished  on 
from  day  to  day,  victims  to  the  folly  of  early  resolutions 
The  weighty  case  was  referred  for  our  consideration  ;  and  the 
fears  of  the  party  were  in  some  measure  relieved  by  the  re- 
sult, which  was,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  marry  than 
to  continue  unhappy,  in  consequence  of  a  hasty  determination, 
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made  before  the  judgment  was  matured ;  they  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  prevailed  on  to  yield  to  our  decision,  and  we  left 
them  unmarried.^ 

Another  instance  of  a  rigid  performance  of  promise  was 
exemplified  in  old  Adams,  who  is  anxious  that  his  own  con- 
duct should  form  an  example  to  the  rising  generation.  In 
the  course  of  conversation,  he  one  day  said  he  would  accom- 
pany me  up  the  mountain,  if  there  was  nobody  else  near  ; 
and  it  so  happened,  that  on  the  only  day  I  had  leisure  to  go 
the  young  men  were  all  out  of  the  way.  Adams,  therefore, 
nsisted  upon  performing  his  engagement,  though  the  day 
was  extremely  hot,  and  the  journey  was  much  too  laborious, 
in  any  weather,  for  his  advanced  period  of  life.  He  never- 
theless set  out,  adding,  *'  I  said  I  would  go,  and  so  I  will ; 
besides,  without  example  precept  will  have  but  little  effect.'* 
At  the  first  valley  he  threw  off  his  hat,  handkerchief,  and 
jacket,  and  left  them  by  the  side  of  the  path  ;  at  the  second 
liis  trowsers  were  cast  aside  into  a  bush  ;  and  had  he  been 
alone,  or  provided  with  a  maro,  his  shirt  would  cr^rtainly  have 
followed  :  thus  disencumbered,  he  boldly  led  the  way,  which 
was  well  known  to  him  in  earlier  days ;  but  it  was  so  long 
since  he  had  troddea  it,  that  w^e  met  with  many  difficulties. 
A  t  length  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  which  we  were 
informed  was  the  place  were  M'Coy  and  Quintal  had  appeared 
in  defiance  of  the  blacks.  Adams  felt  so  fatigued  that  he  was 
now  glad  to  lie  down.  The  breeze  here  blew  so  hard  and 
cold,  that  a  shirt  alone  was  of  little  use,  and  had  he  not  been 
inured  to  all  the  changes  of  atmosphere,  the  sudden  transition 
upon  his  aged  frame  must  have  been  fatal. 

**  During  the  period  we  remained  upon  the  island,  we  were 
entertained  at  the  board  of  the  natives,  sometimes  dining  with 
one  person,  and  sometimes  with  another :  their  meals,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  were  not  confined  to  hours,  and  always 
consisted  of  baked  pig,  yams,  and  taro,  and  more  rarely  of 
sweet  potatoes. 

The  productions  of  the  island  being  very  limited,  and 
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itilwcourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  much  restricted,  it  may 
be  readily  supposed  their  meals  cannot  be  greatly  varied. 
However,  they  do  their  best  with  what  they  have,  and  cook 
it  in  diflPerent  ways,  the  pig  excepted,  which  Is  always  baked. 
There  are  several  goats  upon  the  island,  but  they  dblike  their 
flesh,  as  well  as  their  milk.  Yams  constitute  their  principal 
food  ;  these  are  boiled,  baked,  or  made  into  pillipey  (cakes), 
by  being  mixed  with  cocoa  nuts  ;  or  bruised  and  formed  into 
a  soup.  Bananas  are  mashed,  and  made  into  pancakes,  or, 
like  the  yam,  united  with  the  milk  of  the  cocoa  nut,  into  pilli- 
pey, and  eaten  with  molasses,  extracted  from  the  tee  root. 
The  taro  root,  by  being  rubbed,  makes  a  very  good  substitute 
for  bread,  as  well  as  the  bananas,  plantains,  and  appai. 
Their  common  beverage  is  pure  water,  but  they  made  for  us 
a  tea,  extracted  from  the  tee-plant,  flavoured  with  ginger,  and 
sweetened  with  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane.  When  alone, 
this  beverage  and  fowl  soup  are  used  only  for  such  as  are  ill. 
They  seldom  kill  a  pig,  but  live  mostly  upon  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. The  duty  of  saying  grace  was  performed  by  John 
Buffet,  a  recent  settler  among  them,  and  their  clergyman,  but 
if  he  was  not  present,  it  fell  upon  the  eldest  of  the  company. 
They  have  all  a  great  dislike  to  spirits,  in  consequence  of 
M'Coy  having  killed  himself  by  too  free  an  indulgence  in  it ; 
but  wine  in  moderation  is  never  refused.  With  this  simple 
diet,  and  being  in  the  daily  habit  of  rising  early,  and 
taking  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
grounds,  it  was  not  surprising  that  we  found  them  so  athletic 
and  free  from  complaints.  When  illness  does  occur,  their 
remedies  are  as  simple  as  their  manner  of  living,  and  arc 
limited  to  salt  water,  hot  ginger  tea,  or  abstinence,  according 
tu  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  They  have  no  medicines,  nor 
do  they  appear  to  require  any,  as  these  remedies  have  hither- 
to been  found  sufficient. 

**  After  their  noontide  meal,  if  their  grounds  do  not  require 
their  attention  and  the  weather  be  fine,  they  go  a  little  way 
out  to  sea  in  their  canoes,  and  catch  fish,  of  which  they  have 
several  kinds,  large  and  sometimes  in  abundance  ^  but  it  scl- 
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cioni  happens  tiiat  they  have  this  time  to  spare  ;  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground,  repairing  their  boats,  houses,  and 
making  fishing-lines,  with  other  employments,  generally  occupy 
the  whole  of  each  day.  At  sunset  they  assemble  at  prayers 
as  before,  first  offering  their  orisons  and  thanksgiving,  and 
ihen  chaunting  hymns.  After  this  follows  their  evening  meal, 
and,  at  an  early  hour,  having  again  said  their  prayers,  and 
chaunted  the  evening  hymn,  they  retire  to  rest;  but  before 
they  sleep,  each  person  again  offers  up  a  short  prayer  upon 
his  bed. 

"  Such  is  the  distribution  of  time  among  the  grown  people ; 
the  younger  part  attend  at  school  at  regular  hours,  and  arc 
instructed  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Tliey  have 
very  fortunately  found  an  able  and  willing  master  in  John 
I^uffet,  who  l)clonged  to  a  ship  which  visited  the  island,  and 
was  so  infatiiatcd  with  their  behaviour,  being  himself  naturally 
of  a  devout  and  serious  turn  of  mind,  that  he  resolved  to 
rumain  among  them  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  instruction  of  the 
chiklrcn,  has  taken  upon  himself  the  duty  of  clergyman,  and 
is  the  oracle  of  the  community.*  During  the  whole  time  1 
was  with  them,  1  never  heard  them  indulge  in  a  joke,  or  other 
levity,  and  the  practice  of  it  is  apt  to  give  offence ;  they  are 
so  accustomed  to  take  what  is  said  in  its  literal  meaning,  that 
irony  was  always  considered  a  falsehood,  in  spite  of  explana- 
tion, 'riicy  could  not  see  the  propriety  of  uttering  what  was 
not  strictly  true  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

•'  The  sabbath-day  is  devoted  entirely  to  prayer,  reading, 
and  serious  meditation.  No  boat  is  allowed  to  quit  the  shore, 
n(jr  any  work  whatever  to  be  done,  cooking  excepted,  for 
wliich  J  reparation  is  made  the  preceding  evening.  1  attended 
llieir  cluiicli  on  this  day,  and  foual  the  strvice  well  conducted ; 
the  prayers  were  read  by  Adams,  and  lessons  by  Buffet,  the 
leiviee  beii)^  prtctdul  by  liynins.  'I  he  greatest  devotion  was 
aj^pa  :nt  in  every  indi\r(lual,  and  in  the  children  there  was  a 
seriousness  unknown  in  the  younger  part  of  our  communities 


*  Auolhri  i»(.iiii..a  Imo  Liittled  aiuoiijjol  tlicni,  atiil  is  juarried  lo  one  of 
Aduini'  (Ui^liK  r  •  ,  Ij"'-  he  i^  i.ul  liUetl. 
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at  home.  In  the  course  of  the  litany  they  prayed  for  tfteir 
sovereign  and  all  the  royal  family  with  much  apparent  loyalty 
and  sincerity.  Some  family  prayers,  which  were  thought  ap- 
propriate to  their  particular  case,  were  added  to  the  usual  ser- 
vice ;  and  Adams,  fearful  of  leaving  out  any  essential  part,  read 
ill  addition  all  those  prayers  which  are  intended  only  as  sub- 
stitutes for  others.  A  sermon  followed,  which  was  very  well 
delivered  by  Buftet ;  and  lest  any  part  of  it  should  be  forgot- 
ten or  escape  attention,  it  was  read  three  times.  The  whole 
concluded  with  hymns,  which  were  first  sung  by  the  grown 
people,  and  afterwards  by  the  children.  The  service  thus 
performed  was  very  long ;  but  the  neat  and  cleanly  appearance 
of  the  congregation,  the  devotion  that  animated  every  coun- 
tenance, and  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  the  little  children, 
prevented  the  attendance  from  being  wearisome.  In  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards  we  again  assembled  to  prayers,  and 
at  sunset  service  was  repeated  ;  so  that,  with  their  morning 
and  evening  prayers,  they  may  be  said  to  have  church  five 
limes  on  a  Sunday. 

"  Marriages  and  christenings  are  duly  performed  by  Adams. 
A  ring  which  has  united  every  person  on  the  island  is  used 
for  the  occasion,  and  given  according  to  the  prescribed  form. 
The  age  at  which  this  is  allowed  to  take  place,  with  the  men, 
is  after  they  have  reached  their  twentieth,  and  with  the  women, 
their  eighteenth  year. 

'*  All  which  remains  to  be  said  of  these  excellent  people  is, 
that  they  appear  to  live  together  in  perfect  harmony  and  con- 
tentment ;  to  be  virtuous,  religious,  cheerful  and  hospitable ; 
to  be  patterns  of  conjugal  and  parental  affection,  and  to  have 
very  few  vices.  We  remained  with  them  many  days,  and 
ihcir  unreserved  manners  gave  us  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  any  faults  they  might  have 
possessed. 

*'  In  the  equipment  of  the  Blossom  a  boat  was  built  pur- 
posely for  her  by  Mr.  Peake  of  Woolwich  dock-yard,  upon 
u  model  liij^lily  creditable  to  his  professionable  ability,  and 
lini^licd  in  the  most  complete  manner.  As  we  were  now 
tibuiit  to  enter  a  bca  crowded  with  islands  which  rise  abruptly 
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to  tlie  surface,  without  any  soundings  to  give  warning  of  their 
vicinity,  this  little  vessel  was  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice, not  only  in  a  minute  examination  of  the  shore,  but  by 
being  kept  ahead  of  the  ship  during  the  night,  to  give  notice 
of  any  danger  that  might  lie  in  her  route.  Slie  was  accord- 
ingly hoisted  out  while  we  were  off  this  island,  and  stowed  and 
provisioned  for  six  weeks.  I  gave  the  command  of  her  to 
Mr.  Elson,  the  master,  an  officer  well  qualified  to  perform 
the  service  I  had  in  view  ;  having  with  him  Mr.  R.  Becchey, 
midshipman,  and  a  crew  of  eight  seamen  and  marines.  In- 
structions were  given  to  Mr  Elson  for  his  guidance,  and  pro- 
per rendezvous  appointed  m  case  of  separation.  We  first 
experienced  the  utility  of  this  excellent  sea  boat,  in  bringing 
off  water  from  the  shore  through  seas  which  in  ordinary  cases 
would  have  proved  serious  obstacles ;  and  had  there  not  been 
so  much  surf  upon  the  rocks,  that  the  casks  could  only  be 
got  through  it  by  the  natives  swimming  out  with  them,  we 
should  in  a  short  time  have  completed  our  stock  of  water. 
This  process,  however,  was  very  harassing  to  them,  who,  be- 
sides this  arduous  task,  had  to  bring  the  water  from  a  distance 
in  calabashes ;  so  that,  with  the  utmost  despatch,  our  daily 
supply  scarcely  equalled  the  consumption,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  trust  to  the  hope  of  being  more  fortunate  at  some 
other  island. 

**  During  the  period  of  our  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island 
we  scarcely  saw  the  sun,  and  I  began  to  despair  of  being  able 
to  fix  our  position  with  sufficient  accuracy.  On  the  20th, 
however,  the  clouds  cleared  away,  and  the  night  was  passed 
in  obtaining  lunar  distances  with  stars  east  and  west  of  the 
moon,  several  meridional  altitudes  and  transits,  which,  com- 
pared with  those  taken  the  first  night  the  instrument  was  put 
up,  gave  good  rates  to  the  chronometers.  Our  labours  having 
thus  terminated  more  successfully  than  we  expected,  we  hast- 
ened our  embarkation,  which  took  place  on  the  21st.  In  re- 
turn for  the  kindness  we  experienced  from  **"  l''''.r,ders,  we 
made  them  presents  of  articles  the  most  us«^f>>l  <o  iJiem  which 
we  could  Sparc,  and   they  were  furnisij«d  wiui>  a  hltjo  cloth 
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suit  each  from  the  extra  clothing  pt  it  on  board  for  the  ship's 
company,  and  the  women  with  several  pieces  of  gowns  and 
handkerchiefs,  &c. 

*'  When  we  were  about  to  take  leave,  our  friends  assembled 
to  express  their  regret  at  our  departure.  All  brought  some 
little  present  for  our  acceptance,  which  they  wished  us  to 
keep  in  remembrance  of  them ;  after  which  they  accompanied 
us  to  the  beach,  where  we  took  our  leave  of  the  female  part 
of  the  inhabitants.  Adams  and  the  young  men  pushed  off  in 
their  own  boat  to  the  ship,  determined  to  accompany  us  to  sea 
as  far  as  they  could  with  safety.  They  continued  on  board, 
unwilling  to  leave  us,  until  we  were  a  considerable  distance 
from  land,  when  they  shook  each  of  us  feelingly  by  the 
hand,  and,  amidst  expressions  of  the  deepest  concern  at  our 
departure,  wished  us  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  hoped  that  we 
might  one  day  meet  again.  As  soon  as  they  were  clear  of  the 
ship  they  all  stood  up  in  their  boat,  and  gave  us  three  hearty 
cheers,  which  were  as  heartily  returned.  As  the  weather  be- 
came foggy,  the  barge  towed  them  towards  the  shore,  and  we 
took  a  final  leave  of  them,  unconscious  until  the  moment  of 
separation  of  the  warm  interest  their  situation  and  good  con- 
duct had  created  in  us." 

The  Pitcairn  islanders  are  tall,  robust,  and  healthy.  Their 
average  height  is  five  feet  ten  inches ;  the  tallest  person  is  six 
feet  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the  shortest  of  the  adults 
is  live  feet  nine  inches  and  one  eighth.  Their  Umbs  are  well 
proportioned,  round,  and  straight ;  their  feet  turning  a  little 
inwards.  The  boys  promise  to  be  equally  as  tall  as  their  fa- 
thers; one  of  them  whom  we  measured  was,  at  eight  years  of 
age,  four  feet  one  inch  ;  and  another,  at  nine  years,  four  feet 
three  inches.  Their  simple  food  and  early  habits  of  exercise 
give  them  a  muscular  power  and  activity  not  often  surpassed. 
It  is  recorded  among  the  feats  of  strength  which  these  people 
occasionally  evince,  that  two  of  the  strongest  on  the  island, 
George  Young  and  Edward  Quintal,  have  each  carried,  atone 
time,  without  inconvenience,  a  kedge  anchor,  two  sledge  ham- 
mers, and  an  armourer  s  anvil,  amounting  to  upwards  of  six 
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hundredweight;  and  that  Quintal,  at  another  time,  carried 
a  boat  twenty-eight  feet  in  length,  [n  the  water  they  are  al- 
most as  much  at  home  as  on  land,  and  can  remain  nearly  a 
whole  day  in  the  sea.  They  frequitntly  iswam  round  their 
little  island,  the  circuit  of  which  is  at  the  least  seven  miles. 
When  the  sea  beat  heavily  on  the  island  they  have  plunged 
into  the  breakers  and  swam  to  sea  beyond  them.  This  they 
sometimes  did,  pushing  a  barrel  of  water  before  them,  when 
it  could  be  got  off  in  no  other  way,  and  in  this  manner  several 
tons  of  water  were  conveyed  to  the  ship  without  a  single  cask 
being  stove. 

As  soon  as  Adams  and  his  party  quitted  the  ship,  they  spread 
every  sail  in  prosecution  of  their  voyage,  landing  at  various 
islands  in  making  their  passage  to  Otaheite,  which  they  reached 
on  the  18th  of  March,  and  where  Captain  Beechey  purposed 
remaining  a  few  weeks  to  recruit  the  health  of  the  crew,  who  were 
somewhat  debilitated.  Here  they  passed  many  pleasant  days 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  the  residents,  and  of  the 
scenery  of  the  country,  and  on  the  26th  of  April  took  their 
departure  and  proceeded  on  their  voyage.  On  the  20th  of 
May,  they  came  to  an  anchor  outside  the  reefs  of  Honoruro, 
the  principal  port  of  the  Sandwich  islands.  Their  passage 
from  Otaheite  to  this  place  had  been  so  rapid,  that  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  countries  was  particularly  striking.  At 
Woahoo  the  eye  searches  in  vain  for  the  green  and  shady 
forests  skirting  the  shore  which  enliven  the  scene  at  Otaheite. 
The  whole  country  has  a  parched  and  comparatively  barren 
aspect ;  and  it  is  not  untd  the  heights  are  gained  and  the  ex- 
tensive ranges  of  taro  plantations  are  seen  filling  every  valley, 
that  strangers  learn  why  this  island  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  garden  of  the  Sandwich  islands.  The  difference 
between  the  appearance  of  the  natives  of  Woahoo  and  Otaheite 
is  not  less  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  scenery.  Constant 
exposure  to  the  sun  has  given  them  a  dark  complexion 
and  a  coarseness  of  feature  which  do  not  exist  in  the 
Society  islands  ;  and  their  countenances,  moreover,  have  a 
wildncos  of  expression  which  at  first  misleads  the  eye  ;  but  thin 
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very  soon  wears  off,  and  their  manliness  of  character  creates  a 
respect  which  the  effeminacy  of  the  Otaheitans  never  inspires. 
As  the  ship  passed  up  the  harbour,  the  forts,  the  cannon  and 
the  ensign  displayed  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  which 
mounted  forty  guns,  and  at  the  gaff  of  a  manK)f-war  brig 
and  some  other  vessels,  rendered  the  distinction  between 
the  two  countries  still  more  evident ;  and  on  landing,  the 
marked  attention  to  etiquette  and  the  respect  shewn  by  the 
subjects  to  their  chiefs,  offered  a  similar  contrast.  In  every 
way  this  country  seemed  far  to  surpass  the  other  in  civiliza- 
tion. 

It  was  not  long  since  Lord  Byron  in  the  Blonde  had  quit- 
ted these  islands  ;  the  appearance  of  a  man-of-war  was,  there- 
fore no  novelty  ;  but  the  beach  was  thronged  to  excess  with 
people  of  all  distinctions,  who  behaved  in  a  very  orderly  man- 
ner, helped  the  people  out  of  the  boats,  and  made  a  passage 
for  their  advance.  The  superiority  of  this  country  over  the 
Otaheitans  was  strickingly  marked  by  the  number  of  wooden 
houses,  the  regularity  of  the  town,  laid  out  in  squares,  inter- 
sected by  streets  properly  fenced  in,  and  the  many  notices 
which  appeared  on  pieces  of  board,  stating  that  there  was  an 
ordinary  at  one  o'  clock.  Billiards,  the  Jolly  Tar,  &c.  Aftei' 
a  short  walk  they  came  to  a  neatly  built  wooden  house  with  glass 
windows,  the  residence  of  Krimakoo,  or  as  he  was  commonly 
called,  Pito.  He  was  at  this  time  suffering  under  a  dropsical 
complaint,  under  which  he  ultimately  sunk.  This  disease 
had  so  increased  upon  him  of  late,  that  he  had  undergone  five 
operations  for  it  since  the  departure  of  the  Blonde.  Though 
unable  to  rise  from  his  bed,  his  mind  was  active  and  unim- 
oaired,  and  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  island  he  was  quite  energetic,  regretting  that  his  confine- 
ment prevented  his  looking  more  into  them.  He  expressed  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  British  government,  and  his  grati- 
tude for  the  respect  that  had  been  shewn  the  descendant  of 
his  illuscHous  patron  and  his  queen,  by  sending  their  bodies 
to  the  Sandwich  islands  in  so  handsome  a  manner,  and  also 
lor  the  footing  upon  which  the  affairs  of  the  state  had  been 
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placed  by  lord  Byron.  He  was  anxious  to  requite  these 
favours,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  be  allowed  to  supply  all  the 
demands  of  the  ship  himself,  in  requital  for  tlie  liberality 
with  which  his  countrymen  were  treated  in  England.  A  re- 
quest which  Captain  Beechey  thought  it  his  duty  to  decline 
accepting.  The  young  king,  who  had  been  taking  an  airing, 
repeated  tiie  same  sentiments  and  made  many  enquires  after 
his  friends  in  the  Blonde.  Boki  was  absent  at  Owyhee  at- 
tending his  sister,  who  was  dangerously  ill.  Madam  Boki 
and  other  chiefs  who  were  of  the  party  in  England,  were  all 
anxious  to  manifest  their  civility  and  spoke  of  England  in 
terms  that  manifested  their  strong  sense  of  the  kind  treatment 
they  experienced  there. 

The  reception  was  friendly  in  the  extreme  ;  all  their  wants 
as  far  as  possible  were  supplied,  but  unfortunately  there  was 
this  year  a  scarcity  of  almost  every  kind  of  production. 
Their  expectation  of  replenishing  the  ehip's  provisions  was  con- 
sequently disappointed.  Aa  the  time  of  their  departure  drew  on, 
Mr.  I'Hy,  who  had  been  long  severely  afflicted  with  dysentery 
continued  so  extremely  ill,  ihat  it  was  resolved  to  leave  him 
at  this  island  under  the  protection  of  Fito,  whose  kindness  on 
the  occasion  nothing  could  exceed. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  they  took  their  leave  of  Woahoo,  and 
proceeded  to  Oneehow,  where  they  took  on  board  as  many 
yams  as  the  natives  could  collect  before  sun-set,  and  then 
they  shaped  their  course  for  Kamschatka.  On  the  l3th  of  June 
they  spoke  with  the  Tuscan,  an  English  whale-ship.  The 
master  of  the  Tuscan  stated  that  the  preceding  year  his  sliip's 
company  had  been  so  severely  afflicted  with  disease  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  put  into  Loo  Choo,  where  he  was  well 
received  and  his  people  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  in  latitude  49°  N.  after  having  tra- 
versed nearly  seven  hundred  miles  in  so  thick  a  fog  that  they 
could  scarcely  see  the  distance  of  fifty  yards,  a  north-east  wind 
cleared  the  horizon  for  a  few  hours.  The  next  day  they  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  high  mountains  of  Kamschatka. 
Nothing  CQijld  surpass  the  serenity  of  the  evening  or  the  mag- 
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nlficence  of  :he  mountains  capped  with  perennial  snows,  rising 
in  majestic  irray  above  each  other.  At  two  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing  afternoon,  they  anchored  off  the  town  of  Petropaulski, 
and  found  lying  in  the  inner  harbour  his  Imperial  Majesty's 
ship  Modeste,  commanded  by  Baron  Wrangle,  an  enterprising 
officer,  well  known  to  the  world  as  the  commander  of  a  ha- 
zardous expedition  on  sledges  over  the  ice  to  the  northward 
of  Schelatskoi  Noss. 

Captain  Beechey  here  found  despatches  awaiting  his  arri- 
val communicating  the  return  of  the  expedition  under  Captain 
Parry,  and  consequently  directing  Captain  Beechey  to  cancel 
such  instructions  as  related  to  him.  The  officers  on  landing, 
met  with  a  very  polite  reception  from  the  governor,  Stanitski, 
a  captain  in  the  Russian  navy,  who  during  the  short  stay  they 
made  in  port,  laid  them  under  obligations  for  articles  of  the 
most  acceptable  kind  to  seamen  after  a  long  voyage.  Captain 
Beechey  was  at  this  time  confined  to  his  cabin  by  illness,  which 
prevented  his  attention  to  the  governor  and  also  to  the  pastor 
of  Paratounka,  who  was  the  grandson  of  the  person  who  filled 
that  situation  when  Captain  Cook  visited  this  place,  and  who 
had  Iain  an  injunction  upon  his  successors  that  they  should 
send  a  calf  to  the  captain  of  every  English  man-of-war  that 
might  arrive  in  this  port.  This  injunction  tiie  present  pastor 
conscientiously  fulfilled,  and  sent  a  calf  of  iiis  own  rearing, 
and  also  daily  supplies  of  milk,  butter  and  curds. 

On  the  first  of  July  they  weighed  and  attempted  to  put  to 
sea,  but  were  obliged  to  anchor  again,  and  that  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  town  to  have  any  communication.  On  the 
second,  and  also  on  the  third,  they  also  weighed,  but  were 
obliged  to  anchor  as  before  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifth,  after 
weighing  and  anchoring  twice  that  morning  to  prevent  going 
on  shore,  that  the  ship  reached  the  out&ideof  the  harbour.  A 
light  air  afterwards  favoured  their  departure,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an  offing. 

The  object  of  Captain  Beechey  now  was  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  as  there  were  but  li)urteen 
days  to  the  time  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  tiicj-e.     Lobing 
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Hight  of  Katngcliatka  in  a  thick  fug,  on  the  tenth  they  came  in 
sight  of  Behring^s  Island.  The  snow  rested  in  ridges  upon 
the  hills,  but  the  lower  parts  of  the  island  were  quite  bare, 
and  presented  a  green  mossy  appearance,  without  a  single  ihrub 
to  relieve  its  monotony.  Its  dreary  aspect,  associated  with  the 
recollection  of  the  catastrophe  that  befel  Behring  and  his  ship  • 
mates,  who  were  cast  upon  its  shores  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter., with  their  own  resources  exhausted,  produced  an  involun- 
tary shudder.  The  bay  in  which  this  catastrophe  occurred  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  on  a  part  of  the  coast  which 
fortunately  afforded  fresh  water,  and  abounded  in  stone  foxes, 
sea  otters,  and  moor-hens ;  and  where  there  was  a  quantity  of 
drift  wood  washed  upon  the  shore,  which  served  for  the  con- 
struction of  huts :  but  notwithstanding  these  resources,  the 
commander^  Vitus  Behring,  and  twenty-nine  of  the  crew  found 
their  graves  on  this  desolate  spot*  The  rock  first  seen  was 
situated  five  miles  and  a  half  of!'  shore,  and  was  so  crowded 
with  seals  basking  upon  it,  that  it  was  named  Seal  rock. 

Arriving  off  St.  Lawrence  island,  they  stood  close  into  a 
small  bay  at  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  island,  where  they  per- 
ceived several  tents,  and  where,  from  the  many  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground,  they  concluded  this  was  a  fishing  station. 
The  natives  soon  afterwards  launched  four  boats  or  baidars, 
each  of  which  contained  eight  persons,  males  and  females. 
They  paddled  towards  the  ship  with  great  quickness,  until 
they  were  within  speaking  distance,  when  an  old  man  who 
steered  the  foremost  boat  stood  erect,  and  held  up  in  succes- 
sion nets,  walrus  teeth,  skin  shirts,  harpoons,  bows  and  arrows, 
and  small  birds ;  he  then  extended  his  arms,  rubbed  and  pat- 
ted his  breast,  and  came  fearlessly  alongside.  They  had  the 
features  and  appearance  of  the  Esquimaux.  They  were  if 
any  thing  less  dirty  and  somewhat  fairer,  and  their  imple- 
ments were  better  made.  Their  dress,  though  Esquimaux, 
differed  a  little  from  it  in  the  skin  shirts  being  ornamented 
with  tassals,  after  the  manner  of  the  Oonalashka  people,  and 
in  the  boots  fitting  the  leg,  instead  of  being  adapted  to  the 
reception  of  cither  oil  or  infants.     They  were  accomplished 
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adepts  in  bartering,  and  sold  almost  every  thing  they  had. 
About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  natives  quitted  them 
rather  abruptly,  and  hastened  towards  the  shore,  in  consequence 
of  an  approaching  fog,  which  their  experience  enabled  them 
to  foresee  sooner  than  the  people  on  board  the  Blossom. 

The  extremities  of  the  two  great  continents  were  now  dis- 
tinctly seen.  Near  the  Asiatic  shore  they  found  a  sandy  bot- 
tom ;  but  on  crossing  over  the  strait  it  changed  to  mud,  until 
well  over  on  the  American  side,  where  they  passed  a  tongue  of 
sand  and  stones  in  twelve  fathoms.  After  crossing  it  the  wa-< 
ter  deepened,  and  the  bottom  again  changed  to  mud,  and  they 
had  ten  and  a  half  fathoms  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the 
coast. 

They  entered  Kotzebue  Sound  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-second  of  July,  and  plied  against  a  contrary  wind, 
guided  by  the  soundings.  The  appearance  of  the  land  was 
so  distorted  by  mirage,  and  in  parts  so  obscured  by  low  fog, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  where  they  were.  When 
the  fog  cleared  off  they  were  much  surprised  to  find  themselves 
opposite  a  deep  inlet  in  the  northern  shore,  which  had  escaped 
the  observation  of  Captain  Kotzebue  and  to  which  Captain 
Beechey  gave  the  name  of  Hotham  inlet. 

As  it  would  be  necessary  to  remain  three  or  four  days  to 
increase  their  stock  of  water  previous  to  proceeding  to 
the  northward,  the  barge  was  hoisted  out  and  sent  to  ex- 
amine the  inlet,  with  directions  to  meet  the  ship  at  Chaniisso 
Island.  She  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Elson,  and 
equipped  in  every  way  necessary  for  the   service  required. 

They  were  here  visited  by  several  baidars  containing  from 
ten  to  thirteen  men  each,  whose  object  was  to  obtain  articles 
in  exchange.  They  were  all  without  exception  provided  with 
tablets  either  made  of  ivory  and  blue  beads,  or  of  different  kind 
of  stone.  They  readily  disengaged  these  from  their  lips 
and  3old  them,  without  minding  the  inconvenience  of  the  sa- 
liva that  flowed  through  the  badly  cicatriced  orifice  over  the 
chin;  but,  on  the  contrary,  thrust  their  tongues  through  the 
hole,  and  winked  with  their  eyes  as  in  derision. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  July, 
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they  reached  the  appointed  rcndez-vous  at  Chamisao  island, 
tei>  days  later  thaii  had  been  agreed  upon  by  Captwn  Frank- 
lin and  Captain  Beechey.  It  was  however  quite  early  enough, 
as  there  were  no  traces  of  Captain  Franklin  having  arrived. 
On  approaching  the  island  they  discovered,  by  their  telescopes, 
a  small  pile  of  stones  upon  its  summit ;  and  as  every  object 
of  this  kind  which  was  likely  to  be  the  work  of  human  hands 
was  interesting,  from  the  possibility  that  it  might  be  the  la* 
bour  of  Captain  Franklin's  party,  it  soon  underwent  examina- 
tion.  Nothing  however  led  to  a  knowledge  of  its  history,  but 
conjecture  attributed  it  to  Captain  Kotzebue. 

The  ship  was  anchored  nearly  as  far  up  in  Kotzebue  sound 
as  a  vessel  of  her  class  could  go,  between  Chamisso  island  on 
the  southland  Choris  peninsula  on  the  north,  with  Flschultz  bay 
on  the  east,  and  an  open  space  in  the  west,  in  which  the  coast 
was  too  distant  to  be  seen.  In  a  sandy  bay  upon  the  western 
side  of  the  peninsula,  they  found  a  few  Esquimaux,  who  had 
hauled  up  their  baidars  and  erected  a  temporary  hut ;  but  in- 
ferior in  appearance  to  those  they  had  liefore  seen.  In  tliis 
bay  they  caught  enough  salmon  and  other  fish,  to  give  a  meal 
to  the  whole  ship's  company. 

At  this  anchorage  Captain  Beechey  was,  by  his  instructions, 
to  await  the  arrival  of  Captain  Franklin ;  but  in  a  memoir 
drawn  up  by  those  two  officers,  and  to  which  their  attention 
was  directed  by  the  Admiralty,  it  was  arranged  that  the  ship 
should  proceed  to  the  northward,  and  survey  the  coast,  keep- 
ing the  barge  in-shore  to  look  out  for  the  land  party,  and  to 
erect  posts  as  signals  of  her  having  been  there,  and  also  to 
leave  directions  where  to  find  the  ship. 

Captain  Beechey  was  also  to  place  a  small  party  in  occupa» 
tion  of  Chamisso  island  duriri^  the  absence  of  the  ship  ;  but 
this  spot  appeared  to  be  accessible  to  attack  in  almost  every 
quarter,  so  that  a  small  party  would  have  been  of  no  use  if  the 
natives  were  inclined  to  be  hostile,  and  the  numerical  strengtb 
of  the  crew  did  not  admit  of  a  large  detachment  being  spared 
from  her.  But  in  order  that  Captain  Franklin  should  not  want 
{^rovibiou  in  the  event  uf  his  missing  the  ship  along  the  coast, 
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and  arriving  at  the  island  in  her  absence,  a  tight  batrel  of 
flour  was  buried  upon  Puffin  Rock,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
most  unfrequented  spot  in  the  vicinity,  and  directions  for 
finding  it  were  depouted  in  a  bottle  at  Chamisso  island,  to- 
gether with  such  other  infonaation  as  he  might  require,  and 
the  place  where  it  was  deposited  was  pointed  out  by  writing 
upon  the  cliffs  with  white  paint  It  was  further  arranged 
that  a  party  should  proceed  over  land  in  a  northerly  direction, 
in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  Captain  Franklin,  as  it  wa9 
possible  the  shore  of  the  Polar  Sea  might  lie  more  to  the 
southward  than  the  general  trending  of  that  part  of  its  coast 
which  had  been  explored  led  them  to  expect.  This  plan  was 
however  afterwards  abandoned,  as  the  coast  was  found  to  ex- 
tend BO  far  to  the  northward  as  to  render  it  quite  useless. 

On  the  28th  Mr.  EUon  returned  from  the  examination  of 
the  opening  discovered  on  the  north  side  of  Kotzebue  pound, 
and  reported  that  the  water  at  the  entrance  was  so  shallow, 
that  the  barge  could  not  enter.  The  Esquimaux  in  this  inlet 
were  numerous,  but  they  were  orderly  and  well  behaved. 
When  the  barge  anchored  off  a  low  sandy  point  on  which 
they  had  erected  their  summer  habitations,  she  was  surrounded 
by  fourteen  baidars  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  men ; 
which,  considering  the  crew  of  the  barge  only  amounted  to 
eight  men  and  two  officers,  was  a  superiority  of  strength  that 
might  well  have  encouraged  them  to  take  liberties,  had  they 
been  so  disposed,  armed  as  they  usually  were  with  bows  and 
arrows,  spears,  and  a  large  knife  strapped  to  tb^r  thigh : 
but  so  far  from  this  being  the  ca&e,  they  readily  consented  to 
an  arrangement  that  only  one  baidar  at  a  time  should  come 
along-side  to  dispose  of  her  goods,  and  then  make  way  for 
another. 

On  the  80th  of  July,  the  ship  weighed  from  Chamisso 
island,  attended  by  the  barge,  and  steered  out  of  the  sound. 
They  kept  at  six  or  seven  miles  distance  from  the  land  until 
near  Hotham  inlet,  when  the  ship  struck  upon  a  shoal. 
Upon  sounding  they  found  the  ship  had  entered  a  bight  in 
the  shoal,  and  that  there  was  a  small  bank  between  her  and 
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the  deep  water,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
stream  anchor  in  the  direction  of  her  wake,  by  means  of 
which,  and  a  little  rise  of  the  tide,  she  was  soon  got  off. 
They  now  continued  their  course  for  Cape  Krusenstern,  near 
which  place  they  buried  a  letter  for  Captain  Franklin,  and 
erected  a  post  to  direct  him  to  the  spot. 

Mr.  Elson,  in  command  of  the  barge,  wa?  now  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  signals  for  Captain  Franklin,  and  directed 
to  proceed  close  along  the  shore  to  the  northward,  and  vigi- 
lantly to  look  out  for  boats,  and  to  erect  posts  and  landmarks 
for  Captain  Franklin's  guidance.  On  the  2nd  of  August  they 
closed  with  a  high  cape,  and  landed  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  signal-post.  They  were  met  on  the  beach  by  a  party 
of  Esquimaux,  who  eagerly  sought  an  exchange  of  goods. 
They  testified  much  pleasure  at  the  visit,  and  placed  before 
their,  visitors  Several  dishes,  among  which  were  two  of  their 
choicest,  the  entrails  of  a  seal  and  a  bowl  of  coagulated  blood. 
But  desirous  as  the  party  were  to  oblige  them,  there  was  not 
one  could  be  induced  to  partake  ot  their  hospitality.  They 
afterwards  favoured  the  party  by  singing  and  dancing,  and  ap- 
peared quite  happy  in  their  enjoyments,  although  in  the 
opinion  of  their  European  visitors  they  possessed  scarcely  a 
single  comfort.  In  proceeding  along  the  coast  they  passed 
several  villages  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  all  manifested  a 
friendly  disposition,  which  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
as  it  regarded  Captain  Franklin^s  welfare,  there  being  hereby 
reason  to  hope  they  would  offer  no  obstacles  to  his  journey. 

Captfdn  Beechey  had  now  advanced  so  far  as  to  require 
him  to  exercise  great  caution  lest  he  should  be  beset  in  the 
ice,  his  orders  being  direct  and  positive  by  all  means  to  avoid 
such  a  danger.  He  determined  therefore  to  send  the  barge 
along  the  coast,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  it  was 
possible  for  a  boat  to  go.  Mr.  Elson,  the  master,  was  con- 
tinued in  the  command  of  her  with  instructions  to  trace  the 
shore  to  the  northeast-ward  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  a  boat 
to  navigate,  with  a  view  to  render  the  earliest  possible  assis- 
tance to  Captain  Franklin.      He  was  directed  to  possess  him- 
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self  of  facts,  which,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion  under  Captain  Franklin,  would  lead  to  a  judgment  of 
the  probable  success  which  might  attend  an  attempt  to  effect 
a  north-eastern  passage  in  this  quarter  ;  and  he  was  to  avoid 
being  beset  in  the  ice  by  returning  immediately  that  the  wind 
should  get  to  the  north-west  or  west-ward,  and  not  to  prolong 
his  absence  beyond  the  first  week  in  September.  He  was 
also  to  place  landmarks  and  directions  in  conspicuous  places 
for  Captain  Franklin^s  guidance. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  Mr.  Elson  commenced  his  inter- 
esting expedition  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  on  board,  and 
the  ship,  after  surveying  the  coast  a  certain  distance  to  the 
north-ward,  returned  to  her  appointed  station  at  Chamisso 
island  on  the  24th.  On  the  tenth  of  September  thj  barge 
returned.  She  brought  no  tidings  of  Captain  Franklin  ;  but 
had  discovered  a  large  extent  of  coast  and  had  proceeded  to 
the  latitude  of  71'  23'  31"  N.  and  to  longitude  166"  21'  30"  W. 
where  the  coast  formed  a  low  narrow  neck  beyond  which  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed  to  the  east- ward,  in  consequence 
of  the  ice  being  nttached  to  the  land  and  extending  along  the 
horizon  to  the  northward.  The  farthest  tongue  of  land 
which  they  reached  is  the  most  northerly  point  yet  discovered 
on  the  continent  of  i^merica,  and  was  named  Point  Barrow. 
It  lies  one  hundred  and  twenty>six  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Icy  Cape,  and  is  only  one  hundred  and  forty-six  miles  from 
the  extreme  of  Captain  Franklin^s  discoveries  in  his  progress 
west-ward  from  the  Mackenzie  River. 

The  ship  had  hitherto  remained  in  the  sound,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  able  to  wait  till  the  end  of  October,  agree- 
ably with  their  instructions  ;  but  such  a  change  occurred  in 
the  atmosphere,  together  witl)  the  departure  of  all  the  Esqui- 
maux for  their  winter  habitations,  and  the  frozen  state  of  the 
lakes,  made  it  evident  that  the  time  was  near  when  it  would 
be  necessary  to  quit  their  present  anchorage,  to  avoid  being 
shut  up  by  the  young  ice  As  the  instructions  to  Captain 
Beechey  were  peremptory  not  to  risk  the  winteriiig  in  these 
parts,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lives  of  Captain  Franklin's 
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party  might  be  involved  by  quitting  the  vendez-vous  earlier 
than  had  been  agreed  upon,  he  addressed  an  official  letter  to 
his  ofHcerS)  requesting  they  would  take  every  circnmBtancc 
into  consideration,  and  furnish  their  opinion  on  the  propriety 
of  remaining  longer  in  these  seas.  Their  reply  c<jnveycd  a 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  ship  could  not  continue  longer 
at  her  present  anchorage  without  incurring  the  risk  of  win- 
tering, and  suggested  her  removal  to  the  entrance  of  the 
sound,  where  the  majority  thought  she  might  remain  a  few 
^ays  longer  ;  but  previous  to  tlie  ship  taking  up  her  station 
there,  it  was  considered  advisable  that  the  strait  should  be 
ascertained  to  be  navigable,  lest  the  ice  should  have  been 
drifted  down  from  the  northward,  and  the  retreat  of  the  ship 
cut  off. 

It  now  remained  to  be  considered  how  Captain  Franklin 
could  be  m<ist  benefited  in  the  event  of  his  party  arriving  after 
the  departure  of  the  Blossom.  No  more  could  be  done  than 
put  him  in  possession  of  every  information  they  had  obtained, 
and  leave  him  a  temporary  supply  of  provisions  and  bartering 
articles  with  which  he  might  procure  others  from  the  natives. 
To  this  end  a  barrel  of  flour  was  buried  for  him  upon  the 
sandy  point  of  Chamisso,  a  place  which  was  more  likely  to 
escape  the  observation  of  the  natives  than'  the  former  one, 
where  the  newly  turned  turf  could  not  be  concealed.  A 
large  tin  case,  containing  beads  and  a  letter,  was  deposited 
with  it  to  enable  him  to  purchase  provisons  from  the  natives 
and  to  guide  his  conduct.  Ample  directions  for  finding  the^c 
were  both  cut  and  painted  on  the  rock  ;  and  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  party  to  the  spot,  which  they  might  pass,  seeing 
the  ship  had  departed,  her  name  was  painted  in  very  large 
letters  on  the  chiffs  of  Puffin  island,  accompanied  with  a  notice 
of  her  departure,  and  the  period  to  which  she  had  remained 
in  the  sound.  Beneath  it  were  written  directions  for  finding 
the  cask  of  flour,  and  also  a  piece  of  drift-wood  which  was 
deposited  in  a  hole  in  the  cliff.  This  billet  had  been  pur- 
posely bored  and  charged  with  a  letter  containing  all  the 
useful  information  necessary  and  was  then  plugged  up  in  such 
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a  manner  that  no  traces  of  its  having  been  opened  were 
visible. 

Having  thus  far  per.ormed  their  duty,  they  prepared  the 
ship  for  sea,  that  she  might  depart  at  an  hour's  notice. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  October  the  edges  of  the  sound  be- 
gan to  freeze,  and  it  was  evident  that  it  only  needed  cahn 
weather  to  skin  it  entirely  over ;  Captain  Beechey  therefore 
ordered  the  anchor  to  be  weighed  and  the  sliip  steered  out  of 
the  sound,  and  proceeded  on  her  voyage.  In  the  execution 
of  this  necessary  resolution  it  was  some  consolation  to  reflect, 
that,  from  the  nature  of  Captain  Franklin's  i^istructions  it  was 
almost  certain  that  by  this  time,  he  had  either  commenced  his 
return  or  taken  up  his  winter  abode.  He  had  been  directed 
to  return  to  his  winter  quarters  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  if 
he  found  the  prospect  of  success  was  not  such  as  to  insure  his 
reaching  Icy  Cape  that  season,  and  if  it  should  prove  impracti- 
cable to  winter  at  an  advanced  station  on  the  coast.  Captain 
Beechey  was  justified  therefore  in  supposing  that  he  had  al- 
ready been  either  compelled  to  pause,  or  to  turn  back,  as  in 
the  event  of  the  success  anticipated  in  his  instructions,  it  could 
hardly  happen,  considering  the  open  state  of  the  sea  to  the 
northward,  but  that  he  should  have  reached  Eotzebue  sound 
by  the  time  the  Blossom  left  it. 

Up  to  this  period  of  his  voyage,  the  instructions  which  ac- 
companied his  appointment,  were  a  sufficient  guide  to  Cap- 
tain Beechey ;  but  with  the  exception  of  his  touching  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  there  were  no  specific  directions  for  his  fur- 
ther guidance,  and  it  was  for  him  seriously  to  consider  how 
the  time  could  be  most  usefully  employed.  It  was  necessary 
to  rep^r  to  some  port  to  refit  and  caulk  the  ship,  to  replenish 
the  provisions  and  stores,  and  what  was  equally  important,  to 
recruit  the  health  of  the  people,  who  had  been  a  considerable 
time  on  short  allowance  of  salt  provisions,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  only  seven  weeks  fresh  meat  in  the  last  ten  months. 
From  the  favourable  account  given  of  San  Francisco,  in  Cali* 
fornia,  it  appeared  to  be  the  most  desirable  place  to  which  a 
•hip  under  circumstances  as  the  Blossom  was,  caull  resort; 
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and  as  the  uuast  between  that  port  and  Cape  St.  Lucas  was 
very  imperfectly  known.  Captain  Beechey  thought  his  time 
could  not  be  more  usefully  employed  than  in  completing  the 
survey  of  it     He  therefore  directed  his  course  to  that  place, 
and  determined  to  enter  the  pacific  by  the  Stnnt  of  Oonemak. 
On  the  fifth  of  November  they  made  the  high  land  of  New 
Albion,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  harbour  of  San  Francis- 
co.    Captain  Beechey  went  on  shore  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Don  Ignacio  Martinez,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  army, 
acting  governor  in  the  absence  of  Don  Louis ;  and  to  the 
priest,  whose  name  was  Tomaso,  both  of  whom  gave  him  a 
very  hospitable  and  friendly  reception,  and  offered  their  ser- 
vices in  any  way  they  might  be  required.     Their  first  enqui- 
ries related  to  supplies,  which  they  found  not  likely  to  be  ade- 
quate to  their  wants ;    Captain   Beechey  therefore  despatched 
Mr.  Collie  thte  surgeon,  and  Mr.  Marsh  the  purser,  over  land 
to  Monterey,  with  orders  to  procure  for  the  ship  what  medi- 
cines, provisions,  and  other  stores  were  to  be  had.     The  go- 
vernor politely  furnished  a  passport  and  a  guard  for  this  ser- 
vice ;  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  daily  supply  of  the 
ship's  company.     Ik  this  port  they  continued  until  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  December,  during  which  time  the  ship^s  company 
all  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  refreshing  products  of 
its  soil.     Some  of  them  were  so  emaciated  at  the  time  of  en- 
tering the  port,  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized  by  tho  surgeon, 
but  all  were  now  restored  to  their  former  healthy  appearance, 
and  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  the  port  without  a  sin- 
gle case  of  sii^kness  on  board.    They  had  however,  to  regret 
the  loss  of  one  of  their  best  men  by  accident.    Joseph  Bow- 
ers, a  marine,  accompanied  one  of  the  officers  on  a  shooting 
excursion,  and  was  led  by  his  naturally  ardent  and  bold  dis- 
position to  plunge  into  a  lake  after  some  wild  fowl  that  had 
been  shot,  forgetting  that  he  could  not  swim.     His  eagerness 
led  him  beyond  his  depth,  and  in  his  attempt  to  regain  his 
footing,  he  unfortunately  perished  before  aid  could  be  brought. 
His  body  was  imterred  at  the  burial  ground,  and  was  followed 
to  the  grave  by  all  the  officers. 
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From  San  Francisco  they  proceeded  to  Monterey  to  take 
in  the  stores  that  had  been  purchased  at  that  place,  and  to 
procure  some  spars  which  grow  more  conveniently  for  embark- 
ation there  than  at  San  Francisco.  Though  the  distance  be- 
tween these  two  places  is  little  mure  than  a  hundred  miles, 
their  passage  was  prolonged  to  two  days  by  light  winds.  They 
found  lying  in  the  port  of  Monterey,  an  American  brig,  en- 
deavouring to  dispose  of  a  cargo  of  dry  goods,  and  to  pro- 
cure hides  and  tallow  in  return,  and  they  (Opportunely  received 
from  her  a  supply  of  spirits,  as  the  last  cask  was  abroach.  On 
the  fifth  of  January,  1827j  they  t'X)k  leave  of  their  hospitable 
acquaintances  and  put  to  sea  on  their  passage  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

On  leaving  Monterey  they  steered  to  the  southward  with  a 
fair  wind,  which  carried  them  into  the  trades  and  attended 
them  the  whole  way  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  they  saw  the  island  of  Owyhee,  and  the 
following  day  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Honoruru,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  They  found  all  their  former 
acquaintances  well ;  and  Mr.  Lay  the  naturalist,  whom  they 
had  left  there  on  account  of  his  health,  recovered,  and  ready 
to  resume  his  duties.  After  the  usual  etiquette  of  salutes. 
Captain  Beechey  visited  the  king  and  Kahumana,  a  female 
chief,  who  kindly  appropriated  three  houses  to  the  use  of  the 
officers,  and  every  way  manifested  their  attachment  to  the 
British  nation.  At  this  time  several  respectable  stores  were 
kept  by  merchants  from  America  and  Europe.  There  were 
also  two  hotels,  and  several  of  the  houses  of  the  chiefs  were 
furnished  with  sofas  and  cushions,  and  various  luxuries,  and 
they  themselves  dressed  after  the  European  fashions.  Boki 
had  a  large  service  of  plate,  as  also  one  of  expensively  cut 
glass  from  Pellat  and  Green  of  London.  A  remarkable 
change  arose  in  their  civil  and  political  arrangements.  The 
king  was  now  attended  by  a  guard  under  arms ;  a  sentinel 
presented  his  musket  when  an  officer  entered  the  threshold  of 
the  royal  abode ;  soldiers  paraded  the  ramparts  of  a  fort 
mounting  forty  guns,  and  "  all's  well'*  was  repeated  through- 
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out  the  town  during  the  night.  The  harbour  in  spring  and 
autumn  was  crowded  with  foreign  vessels,  as  many  as  fifty 
having  been  there  at  one  time.  Five  thousand  stand  of  arms 
were  said  to  be  distributed  over  the  island,  three  hundred 
men  were  embodied  and  dressed  in  regimentals,  and  the  Sand- 
wich Island  flag  was  daily  displayed  by  five  brigs  and  eight 
schooners.  Thtre  were  resident  consuls  from  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  with  whom  they  had  made  treaties  of 
alliance. 

Soon  after  the  christian  religion  had  been  introduced  into 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  several  of  the  chiefs  were  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and  the  missionaries  diffused  «,  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  among  all  the  inhabitants.  A  public  dinner  was  given 
by  the  ofRcers  of  the  Blossom  to  the  king  and  all  the  royal 
family,  the  consuls,  the  chiefs,  and  the  principal  merchants 
resident  in  th^  place.  On  this  occasion  the  king  was  received 
with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank  :  he  was  dressed  in  full  uni- 
form, and  altogether  made  an  elegant  appearance.  His  br- 
haviour  at  table  was  marked  with  the  greatest  propriety ;  and 
though  he  seemed  fully  aware  of  the  superiority  of  Europeans, 
he  appeared  at  the  same  time  conscious  that  the  attentions  he 
received  were  no  more  than  a  just  tribute  to  his  rank.  Boki, 
the  regent,  Koanoa  the  colonel  of  the  troops,  and  Manuia  the 
captain  of  the  port,  were  dressed  in  the  Windsor  uniform ; 
and  Kahumana  and  two  other  female  chiefs  were  arrayed  in 
silk  dresses.  Many  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  succeeded  the 
dinner,  some  of  which  were  proposed  by  Boki  in  compliment 
to  the  king  of  England  and  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  The  chiefs  drank  to  the  health  of  several  persons 
who  had  shewn  them  attention  in  London,  and  throughout 
the  day  the  islanders  acquitted  themselves  very  creditably,  and 
manifested  a  close  observance  of  European  manners.  Since 
the  departure  of  the  Blossom  two  important  political  events 
had  taken  place;  the  one  ^^as  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
United  States,  by  which  a  favourable  reception  of  American 
vessels  was  gunrantcc J;  the  oUicr  event  was  the  retirement 
of  Krymakoo,  \\h)  w as  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
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Billy  Pitt,  from  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Pitt  being  prime  mi- 
nister to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  as  Krymakoo  was  to  the 
king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  harbour  of  Honoruru  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  all 
the  whale  ships  employed  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean.  In  the 
spring  time  these  vessels  assemble  here  to  the  number  of  forty 
or  fifty  sail  at  a  time,  and  take  on  board  large  supplies  of  vege- 
tables and  fruit  as  sea  stock,  to  enable  them  to  remain  upon  their 
fisl.ing  ground  until  the  autumn,  when  many  of  them  return 
to  the  port.  I'he  fresh  provisions  which  they  procure  at 
these  islands  is  a  great  preventative  of  scurvy,  and  ihe  goods 
which  the  ships  barter  in  exchange  are  very  acceptable  to  the 
inhabitants. 

Having  procured  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions,  the  ship 
took  her  departure  from  this  place  on  the  4th  of  March,  and 
on  the  2nd  of  July  made  the  snowy  mountains  of  Kamschatka 
and  came  to  an  anchor  the  next  dny,  off  the  town  of  Petro- 
paulski.  The  season  was  more  backward  than  the  preceding 
year ;  the  snow  lay  deep  upon  some  parts  of  the  shore,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  glad  to  keep  on  their  fur  dresses.  On 
the  18th  they  again  took  their  departure  and  on  the  5th  of 
August  came  to  anchor  off  Chamisso  island,  nearly  in  the 
same  situation  which  they  occupied  the  preceding  year.  A 
boat  was  immediately  sent  to  ascertain  whether  any  marks 
were  to  be  discovered,  that  either  Captain  Parry  or  Captain 
Franklin  had  been  here.  No  such  indications  could  however 
be  seen,  no  staff  had  been  erected,  as  had  been  agreed  upon 
in  the  event  of  their  arrival ;  and  a  billet  of  wood,  containing 
despatches,  which  had  been  placed  by  the  Blossom  for  their 
information  on  the  preceding  year,  lay  unopened  on  the  same 
stone. 

Previous  to  this  period  Mr.  Elson  had  been  sent  with  the  ten- 
der to  examine  the  coast,  and  to  search  for  an  opening  to  the 
eastward  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  which  the  Esquimaux  the 
preceding  year  said  to  be  the  fact.  He  was  also  to  look  into 
Schismareff  inlet.  He  returned  on  the  11th,  having  succeeded 
in  finding  the  inlet,  which  appeared,  as  far  as  he  could  judge, 
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the  weather  being  very  foggy  and  boisterous^  to  be  a  spacious 
and  excellent  port. 

The  discovery  of  a  port  so  near  to  Bchnng's  Strait,  and  one 
in  which  it  was  probable  the  ship  might  remain,  after  cir* 
cumstances  should  oblige  her  to  quit  Kotzebue  sound,  was 
of  great  importance,  and  Captain  Beechey  determined  on 
examining  it,  should  the  situation  of  the  ice  to  the  northward 
give  no  prospect  of  proceeding  farther  than  the  preceding 
year.  In  order  that  Captain  Franklin's  party  might  not  be 
inconvenienced  by  such  an  arrangement,  the  barge  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  lieutenant  Belcher,  and  ordered  to 
proceed  along  the  coast  as  in  the  preceding  year.  He  was  to 
use  his  best  endeavours  to  communicate  with  the  party  under 
Captain  Franklin^s  command,  by  penetrating  to  the  eastward 
as  far  as  he  could  go  with  safety  to  the  boat ;  but  he  was  on 
no  account  to  risk  being  beset  in  the  ice  ;  and  in  the  event  of 
separation  from  the  ship,  he  was  not  to  protract  his  absence 
from  Kotzebue  sound  beyond  the  1st  of  September. 

Having  made  these  arrangements  they  put  to  sea,  but  did 
not  reach  the  entrance  of  the  sound  till  the  16th.  Before 
they  lefi  the  island  they  were  visited  by  several  natives  whom 
they  had  seen  the  preceding  year.  They  brought  some  skins 
for  sale  as  usual,  and  were  as  before,  dirty,  noisy  and  impu- 
dent. 

One  of  them  finding  he  was  not  suffered  to  carry  off  some 
deep-sea  leads  that  were  lying  about,  scraped  off  the  greasy 
arming  and  devoured  it  :  another,  after  bargaining  some 
skins  for  the  armourer's  anvil,  seized  it  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  it  away  ;  but  much  to  his  surprize,  and  to  the  great 
diversion  of  the  sailors  who  had  played  him  the  trick,  lie 
found  its  weight  much  too  great  for  him,  and  after  a  good 
laugh  received  back  his  goods. 

Off  the  entrance  of  Kotzebue  sound  they  w^ere  met  by  a 
westerly  wind,  which  prevented  their  making  much  progress, 
afterwards  the  breeze  veered  to  the  south-west,  with  a  thick 
fog,  and  not  having  seen  any  thing  of  the  barge,  they  steered 
to  the  northward  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  ice.     In  half 
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an  hour  they  heard  the  ice  to  leeward  and  had  but  just  room 
to  get  about  to  clear  a  berg  at  its  edge.  By  the  information 
of  Lieutenant  Belcher,  who  was  off  Icy  Cape  at  this  time, 
though  not  within  sight  of  the  ship,  the  ice  at  this  time  closed 
the  land  about  twenty.seven  miles  cast  of  Icy  Cape.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  line  of  packed  ice  in  the  meridian  of  Icy 
Cape,  was  twenly-four  miles  to  the  southward  of  its  position 
the  preceding  year,  and  that  it  was  on  the  whole  much  nearer 
the  continent  of  America.  With  the  ice  thus  pressing  upon 
the  American  coast,  and  with  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds, 
by  which  this  season  was  distinguished,  there  appeared  to  be  but 
little  prospect  of  n  vessel  reaching  even  to  Point  Barrow. 

Seeing  they  could  not  remain  sufficiently  close  in  shore  to  be 
of  use  to  their  friends  during  the  westerly  winds  and  thick 
weather.  Captain  Beechey  determined  upon  the  examination 
of  the  inlet  discovered  by  Mr.  Elson  to  the  eastward  of  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  end  made  sail  for  Kolzebue  Sound,  for  the 
purpose  of  leaving  there  the  necessary  information  for  Captain 
Franklin  and  Lieutenant  Belcher,  in  the  event  of  either  arriv- 
ing during  the  absence  of  the  ship. 

They  passed  Cape  Krusenstern  about  sunset  on  the  25th 
of  August,  and  in  running  along  shore  after  dark  their  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a  large  fire,  kindled  as  if  on  purpose  to 
attract  their  notice.  As  this  was  a  signa'  agreed  upon  be- 
tween Captains  Franklin  and  Becchcy  and  as  they  had  not 
seen  a  fire  before  on  any  part  of  the  coast  at  night,  they  im- 
mediately brought  to,  and  to  their  great  satisfaction  at  the 
moment,  observed  a  boat  pulling  towards  the  ship.  Their 
anxiety  as  it  approached  may  be  imagined,  as  by  the  light  of 
the  aurora  borcalis  and  the  use  of  their  telescopes,  they  thought 
she  was  propelled  by  oars  and  not  by  paddles  ;  on  being  ac- 
costed by  the  Esquimaux  their  mistake  was  however  instantly 
manifested.  Captain  Beechey  however  fired  a  gun  ;  but  the 
signal  not  being  answered,  they  pursued  their  course  for 
Chamisso. 

They  anchored  at  Chamisso  on  the  26'tli,  and  after  deposits 
ing  the  necessary  information  on  shore,  they  proceeded  the 
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next  morning  to  examine  the  inlet.  They  were  scarcely  a 
league  from  the  land  when  their  attention  was  again  arrcstea 
by  a  fire  kindled  upon  the  peninsula,  and  several  persons 
standing  upon  the  heights  waving  to  the  ship.  Not-^ 
withstanding  the  disappointment  experienced  the  preceding 
night,  the  hope  of  meeting  their  own  countrymen  so  strongly 
impressed  their  minds,  that  some  of  the  crew  professed  they 
could  see  the  party  dressed  in  European  clothes.  A  boat  was 
immediately  dispatched  to  the  shore,  when  they  found  it  to 
be  a  party  of  Esquimaux  wishing  to  dispose  cf  some  skins  for 
tobacco.  As  the  ship  proceeded  they  came  to  several  settle 
ments  of  the  Esquimaux. 

The  surveying  of  several  capacious  harbours  occupied  their 
time  tdl  the  5th  of  September,  when  they  had  completed  near- 
ly all  that  was  necessary  ;  and  the  weather  now  set  in  with 
such  severity  that  Captain  Beechey  felt  anxious  to  get  back 
to  Kotzebue  Sound.  For  three  days  the  weather  had  been 
cold,,  vi'ith  heavy  falls  of  snow,  and  the  seamen  suffered  much 
from  exposure  to  the  cold  and  the  harassing  duty  they  had 
been  engaged  in.  As  they  neared  JBchring's  Strait,  the  wind 
increased,  zM  on  rounding  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  they  were 
obliged  to  reduce  their  sails  to  the  close  reef.  While  they  were 
thus  pressed  John  Dray,  one  of  the  seamen,  unfortunately  fell 
overboard  from  the  look-out  at  the  mrsl  head,  and  sunk  along  side 
a  boat  which  was  sent  to  him,  after  having  had  his  arms  routid 
two  of  the  oars.  This  was  the  only  acc'dcnt  that  had  occurred 
of  the  kind  since  the  ship  had  been  in  commission,  and  it  was 
particularly  unfortunate  that  it  should  have  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  so  good  a  man  as  Dray.  Previous  to  his  entry  in  the  ship 
he  had  resided  some  time  at  the  Marquesas  islands,  and  was 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  the  natives  of  that  plftce 
that  he  intended  to  reside  among  them  ;  but  being  on  board  a 
boat  belonging  to  Baron  Wrangel's  ship  at  a  time  when  the  is- 
landers made  a  most  unjustifiable  attack  upon  her,  he  was 
afraid  to  return  to  the  shore,  and  accompanied  the  Baron  to 
Petropaulski,  where  he  entered  himself  on  board  the  Blossom. 

On  arriving  off  the  entrance  of  Kotsebue  Sound  they  en- 
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countered  as  usual  an  easterly  wind,  and  beat  up  all  night  with 
thick  misty  weather.  After  beating  all  night  in  very  thick 
weather,  on  the  ninth  of  September  they  stood  in  for 
the  northern  shore.  There  had  been  a  strong  current 
during  the  night,  which  drifted  the  ship  towards  Hot  ham  In- 
let, where,  the  water  shoaling  suddenly  from  five  fathoms  to 
two  and  a  half,  the  ship  struck  upon  the  sand,  while  m  the  act 
of  going  about,  and  soon  became  fixed  by  the  current  run- 
ning over  the  shoal.  In  consequence  of  this  current  the  boats 
experienced  the  utmost  difficulty  in  carrying  out  an  anchor 
but  they  at  length  succeeded,  though  to  no  purpose,  as  the 
ship  was  immoveable.  At  first  they  were  apprehensive  of  the 
most  awful  consequences,  but  the  wind  moderated  shortly  af- 
ter she  struck,  and  on  the  rising  of  the  next  tide  she  went  off 
without  having  received  any  apparent  injury. 

After  having  so  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck,  they  beat  up 
all  night  with  thick  weather,  and  the  next  morning  steered  for 
ChamisBo  island.  On  approaching  the  anchorage  they  were 
greatly  disappointed  at  not  seeing  the  barge  at  anchor,  as  her 
time  had  expired  several  days,  and  her  provisions  were  too 
nearly  expended  for  her  to  remain  at  sea  with  safety  to  her 
crew;  but  on  examining  the  shore  with  telescopes,  they 
discovered  a  flag  flying  upon  a  peninsula,  and  two  men  waving 
a  piece  of  white  cloth  to  attract  attention.  Amidst  different 
sensations  a  hope  arose  that  the  people  they  saw  were  the  long 
looked  for  expedition  under  Captain  Franklin  ;  but  on  a  closer 
view  of  the  flag,  they  perceived  it  to  be  the  ensign  of  their 
own  boat  hoisted  with  the  union  downwards  indicative  of  dis- 
tress. The  boats  were  immediately  sent  to  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers,  with  provisions  and  blankets,  concluding,  as  they  on- 
ly saw  part  of  the  crew  stirring  about,  and  others  lying  down 
within  a  sniall  fence  erected  round  the  flag-staff,  that  they 
were  ill  or  had  received  hurt. 

On  the  return  of  the  first  boat  they  learned  that  the  barge 
had  been  lost  on  the  coast,  to  the  northward  in  Kotzebue 
Sound.  Lieutenant  Belcher,  who  commanded  her,  stated 
that  after  quitting  Chamisso  island  on  the  twelfth  of  August, 
he  proceeded  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  sound,  and  land- 
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ed  at  Cape  Krusenstern,  where  he  wiutcd  a  short  time ;  but 
'not  seeing  the  ship,  the  weather  being  very  thici ,  he  stood  on 
for  Cape  Thomson,  where  he  came  to  an  anchor  and  reple- 
nished his  stock  of  water.  He  met  some  natives  on  shore,  who 
informed  him  that  the  ship  had  passed  to  the  northwanJ, 
which  was  not  true,  and  he  therefore  pursued  his  course.  He 
kept  close  along  the  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  falling  in  with 
the  land  expedition,  and  arrived  off  Icy  Cape  on  the  nine- 
teenth, when  he  landed  and  examined  every  place  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  some  traces  of  Captain  Franklin.  He  found 
about  twenty  natives  on  the  point  living  in  tents,  who  receiv- 
ed him  very  civilly,  and  assisted  him  to  fill  his  water  casks 
from  a  small  well  they  had  dug  in  the  sand  for  their  own 
use. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  August,  Lieutenant  Belcher  landed 
on  Icy  Cape,  j  The  weather  now  became  very  severe,  so  that 
the  sails  were  cased  with  ice,  as  were  also  the  clothes  of  the  rea- 
men^  Three  of  the  crew  became  invalids  from  chilblains  and 
ulcnt-s.  and  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  strained 
the  boat  to  such  n  degree  as  to  require  the  pumps  to  be  kept 
constantly  at  work.  In  order  to  find  some  shelter,  he  bore  up 
for  Point  Hope ;  but  finding  the  weather  so  bad  that  he  could 
not  keep  the  coast  with  safety,  and  the  time  for  his  rendezvous 
at  Chamisso  Island  having  arrived,  he  pursued  his  course  for 
that  place.  The  party  were  here  engaged  in  erecting  an  ob- 
servatory upon  Choris  Peninsula,  when  the  wind  set  in  sud- 
denly upon  the  shore  where  the  barge  was  anchored,  and  the 
crew  were  immediately  ordered  on  board.  In  the  morning 
the  fine  weather  was  such,  that  only  two  persons  were  left  in 
the  vessel,  and  the  boat  being  small,  could  take  only  four  at  a 
time.  One  boat  load  had  joined  the  vessel,  but  the  surf  rose 
so  suddenly,  that  in  attempting  to  reach  her  a  second  time, 
the  oars  were  broken,  and  the  boat  was  thrown  back  by  the 
sea- and  rendered  nearly  useless.  Several  persevering  and  un- 
successful efforts  were  afterwards  made  to  communicate  with 
the  vessel,  which  being  anchored  in  shallow  water,  struck  hard 
upon  the  ground  and  soon  filled.     Some  Esquimaux  with  a 
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baidar  being  near  the  spot,  Lieutenant  Belcher  compelled 
them  to  assist  him  in  reaching  the  barge,  but  the  sea  ran  too 
high,  and  the  natives  not  exerting  themselves,  the  attempt 
failed.  The  sea  was  now  making  a  breach  over  the  vessel, 
and  Mr.  Belcher  ordered  the  cockswain  to  cut  the  cable  and 
allow  her  to  come  broadside  upon  the  shore;  but  either 
through  fear  or  misunderstanding,  this  was  not  done.  At  this 
time  there  were  four  men  and  a  boy  on  board,  two  of  whom 
seeing  no  hope  of  relief  from  the  shore,  jumped  overboard 
with  spars  in  their  hands  and  attempted  to  gain  the  beach, 
but  were  unfortunately  drowned.  The  others  retreated  to  the 
rigging,  but  the  boy,  exhausted  with  cold  and  fatigue,  at 
length  fell  from  the  rigging  and  was  seen  no  more.  After 
great  exertions,  the  sea  subsiding,  a  communication  with  the 
vessel  was  effected,  and  the  two  remaining  seamen  were  car- 
ried on  shore  and  laid  before  a  fire,  where  they  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  be  taken  to  a  hut  near  the  fatal  scene. 

The  morning  after  this  unfortunate  occurrence,  part  of  the 
crew  were  employed  in  collecting  what  was  washed  on  shore 
and  preventing  the  natives  from  committing  depredations,  who 
upon  the  whole  behaved  better  than  was  expected,  until  the 
day  on  which  the  Blossom  arrived.  Parties  were  now  repeat- 
edly sent  to  the  wreck  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  raise  her, 
or  to  procure  what  they  could  from  her  cabin  and  holds ;  but 
she  was  completely  wrecked  and  filled  with  sand,  and  after  a 
few  days  went  to  pieces. 

On  the  twelfth  the  body  of  one  of  the  seamen  was  found 
near  the  place  where  the  boat  was  wrecked.  On  the  Sunday 
following  it  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  all  the  officers  and 
ship's  company. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  they  had  sharp  frosts  and 
heavy  falls  of  snow.  On  the  fourth  the  earth  was  deeply  co- 
vered and  the  lakes  were  frozen.  The  thermometer  fell  to  24" 
and  there  was  evdry  appearance  of  the  winter  having  com- 
menced. It  became  therefore  the  duty  of  Captain  Beechey 
to  consider  on  the  propriety  of  continuing  longer  in  these 
seas.     No  intelligence  had  been  obtained  of  Captain  Frank- 
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lin,  nor  was  it  probable  that  any  of  his  party  could  now  ap« 
pear ;  and  they  could  only  presume  that  he  had  met  with  in- 
surmountable  obstacles  to  bis  proceeding  and  bad  retraced  his 
route  up  the  Mackenac  river. 

Anxious  however  to  remain  till  the  last,  on  the  chkice  of 
being  useful  to  him,  Captain  Beechey  requested  the  opinions 
of  the  officers  as  to  the  state  of  the  season^  and  finding  them 
unanimous  in  believing  the  winter  to  have  commenced,  and 
that  the  ship  could  not  remain  longer  in  Kotzebue  Sound  with 
safety,  he  determined  to  quit  the  anchorage  so  soon  as  the 
wind  would  permit.  Weighing  the  probability  of  Captiun 
Franklin*s  arrival  at  this  late  period  of  the  season;  no  one 
thought  there  was  the  least  chance  (^  it ;  for  had  his  pros- 
pects the  preceding  year  been  such  as  to  justify  his  winter- 
ing upon  the  coast,  the  distance  remaining  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  present^  season,  would  have  been  so  short  that  he  could 
scarcely  fail  to  have  performed  it  early  in  the  summer,  in 
which  case  the  Blossom's  party  must  have  seen  him  long  be- 
fore this  date,  unless  he  had  reached  Icy  Cape,  and  found  it 
advisable  to  return  by  his  own  route.  Upon  the  chance  of 
his  arrival  after  the  departure  of  the  ship,  the  provisions 
which  had  been  buried  for  his  use,  were  allowed  to  remain, 
and  the  billet  of  wood  was  again  deposited  on  the  island,  con- 
taining a  statement  of  the  behaviour  of  the  natives,  and  other 
particulars  with  which  it  was  important  be  should  be 
acquainted. 

On  the  sixth  of  October  the  ship  weighed,  and  beat  out  of 
the  sound.  They  now  steered  towards  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
with  a  view  of  passing  Behring's  strait,,  which  they  did  with 
a  close-reefed  topsail  breeze.  On  the  twelfth  they  saw  the  is- 
land of  Saint  Paul.  The  attainment  of  the  princips^  object 
of  the  expedition  was  now  at  an  end  ;  and,  though  unsuccess- 
ful in  meeting  with  Captiun  Franklin,  yet  they  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  their  efforts  to  maintain  their  station 
in  both  years,  had,  by  the  blessing  of  providence^  been  success- 
ful, so  that  at  no  period  of  the  appointed  time  of  the  rendez- 
vous, could  he  have  missed  both  the  boat  and  the  ship^  or. 
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have  arrived  at  the  appointed  place  in  Kotzebue  Sound,  with- 
out finding  the  anticipated  relief. 

The  voyage  of  Captwn  Franklin  down  the  Mackeniie  ri« 
ve/,  and  along  ths  northern  shores  of  the  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca) brought  him  within  fifty  leagues  of  Point  Barrow,  the  ex- 
treme point  of  Captmn  Beechey*8  voyage ;  so  that  it  must  be 
regretted  that  they  did  not  meet  each  other.  It  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  highly  blameable  for  Captcuin  Franklin 
to  have  proceeded  farther  than  he  did,  under  the  total  un- 
certainty of  meeting  Captiun  Beechey ;  but  could  he  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  advanced  situation  of  the 
Blossom,  he  would  have  been  justified  in-  risking  the  attempt. 
The  failure  however,  does  not  detract  from  the  laurels  guned 
by  Captain  Franklin  and  his  associates,  who  through  obstacles 
insurmountable  by  persons  of  less  determined  and  persevering 
minds,  have  explored  an  extent  of  country  which  leaves  so 
small  a  portion  of  the  coast  unknown 

Captidn  Beechey  now  proceeded  on  his  return ;  he  passed 
the  meridian  of  Cape  Horn  on  the  thirtit  h  of  June,  and  ar* 
rived  at  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  twenty>first  of  July.  Here  he  re- 
ceived on  board  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Gordon,  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Brazil,  and  after  a  passage  of  forty- 
nine  days  arrived  at  Spithead. 

In  this  voyage,  which  occupied  three  years  and  a  halt',  they 
sailed  seventy-three  thousand  miles,  and  experienced  every  vi- 
cissitude of  climate.  In  the  course  of  it  they  lost  eight  per- 
sons by  sickness,  four  by  8l)ip>yreck,  one  missing,  one  drowned, 
and  one  fell  overboard  in  a  gale  of  wind.  The  Board  of  Ad« 
miraltys  as  a  mark  of  their  approval  of  the  exertions  which 
had  been  made,  promoted  the  various  officers  attached  to  the 
expedition. 


While  Captain  Parry  was  to  attempt  a  passage  through 
prince  Regent's  Inlet,  as  has  been  stated  in  his  second  voy- 
age.  Captain  Franklin  was  also  to  make  a  journey  o\er  land 
to  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  from  thence  to  Behring^  Strait* 
The  following  is  a  short  account  of  his  journey. 
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In  June,  1824)  three  light  boats,  together  mth  a  supply  of 
stores,  two  carpenters,  and  a  painty  of  men,  were  sent  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  ship  to  York  factory,  who  were  to  proceed  to 
Cumberland  house,  on  the  Saskatchawana  river  the  same  sea- 
son ;  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1825,  to  advance  as  far  as 
Bear  Lake,  where  they  were  to  erect  buildings  for  the  winter 
residence  of  the  whole  of  the  expedition,  the  other  part  of 
whom  were  to  proceed  thither  by  New  York  and  the  Lakes, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1825. 

The  following  if*  an  extract  from  the  official  instructions 
which  Lord  Bathurst  communicated  to  Captain  Franklin,  da- 
ted Downing  Street,  Jan.  31st.  1825. 
Sir, 

His  Majesty's  government  'laving  decided  that  an  expedi- 
tion should  be  set  forth  for  exploring  the  northern  coast  of 
America,  between  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie's  river  and  the 
strait  of  Behring,  and  confiding  in  your  zeal  and  experience,  I 
have  recommended  you  as  a  proper  person  to  be  charged  with 
the  same.  You  are  therefore  to  proceed  with  your  party  fiom 
Liverpool  to  New  York,  and  from  thence  to  make  your  way 
to  Lake  Huron,  where  the  stores  necessary  for  your  journey 
have  already  been  sent.  From  thence  you  are  to  follow  the 
water  communication  to  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Bear 
Lake,  where  you  are  to  establish  your  v/inter  quarters. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1826,  you  are  to  proceed  down  the 
Mackenzie  river  with  all  the  necessary  stores  and  provisions, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  opening 
of  the  ice  on  the  Polar  Sea,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  prosecute 
your  voyage  along  the  coast  to  Icy  Cape,  round  which  you  are 
to  proceed  to  Kotzebue's  Inlet,  where  you  may  expect  to  find 
his  Majesty's  ship  Blossom,  which  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  will  order  to  proceed  to  that  rendeavous  in 
the  summer  of  1826. 

On  your  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river,  you  arc 
to  dispatch  Dr.  Richardson -with  Mr.  Kendall,  and  five  or  six 
men,  in  one  of  the  boats  to  examine  the  intermediate  coast  be- 
tween the  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers ;   but  if  your 
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stores  and  provisions  are  not  sufficient  for  your  own  and  Dr. 
Richardson's  party,  you  are  in  that  case  to  direct  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson to  employ  his  party  on  shore  in  examining  tlie  country 
contiguous  to  the  Mackenzie  River,  the  Rocky  Mountmns, 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  the  Copper  Mountains, 
and  as  far  round  as  he  can  with  safety. 

If  in  proceeding  westerly  towards  Icy  Cape,  you  should 
make  but  slow  progress,  so  that  it  remain  doubtful  whether 
you  will  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Kotzebue's  Inlet  the 
same  season,  you  are  not  to  risk  yourself  and  party,  but  com- 
mence your  return  about  the  15th  or  SOth  of  August  to  the 
established  winter  quarters  on  Bear  I^akc,  unless  you  should 
be  satisfied  that  yourself  and  party  could  pass  the  winter  with 
safety  among  the  Exquimaux,  and  that  there  was  afforded 
a  certainty  of  your  reaching  Behring's  Strait  the  following 
season,  when  the  Blossom  will  again  proceed  to  the  appointed 
rendezvous. 

In  the  event  of  your  reaching  Kotzebue  Inlet  the  first  sea- 
son, Captiun  Beechey  will  be  instructed  to  convey  you  and 
your  party  in  the  Blossom,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  or  Canton, 
as  may  seem  most  advisable  to  you,  from  whence  you  will  be 
able  to  take  a  passage  to  England. 

Bathjrst. 


On  the  l6th  of  February  1825,  Captain  Franklin  embark- 
ed at  Liverpool  on  board  the  American  packet  ship  Columbia, 
commanded  by  Captain  Lee,  together  with  Lieutenant  Back, 
Dr.  Richardson  and  others  of  the  party  who  were  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  landed  at  New  York  on  the  I5th  of  March. 
Their  reception  at  that  place  was  kind  in  the  extreme  :  their 
baggage  and  stores  were  passed  through  the  Custom  house 
without  inspection,  and  cards  of  admission  to  the  public  scien- 
tific institutions  were  presented  to  them  the  same  evening. 
During  their  stay  at  New  York,  every  mark  of  attention  was 
shewn  to  Captain  Franklin  and  his  party  by  the  civil  and 
naval  authorities,  as  well  as  by  private  individuals,  and  the 
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most  lively  interest  manifested  for  the  success  of  the  enter* 
prise. 

After  a  stay  of  eight  days  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
party  embarked  in  the  steam-boat  Olive  Branch,  and  were 
accompanied  into  Upper  Canada  b)  Jnmes  Buchanan  Esq. 
the  British  consul,  who  so  accommodated  a  journey  he  had  to 
make  as  to  enable  him  to  accompany  them.  They  ascended 
the  Hudson  River  to  Albany,  where  they  experienced  similar 
civilities  to  those  they  had  received  at  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Christie,  the  minister  of  the  church  they  attended  at  this  place, 
offered  up  public  prayers  for  their  preservation  and  success. 
From  Albany  they  travelled  forward  in  coaches,  and  crossing 
the  Niagara,  entered  Canada,  visiting  the  Falls  so  justly 
celebrated  at  that  place.  They  afterwards  crossed  Lake 
Ontario  in  a  sailing  boat,  and  on  arriving  at  York,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Canada,  were  kindly  received  by  the  Lieutenant- 
governor  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland.  Proceeding  onwards  they 
crossed  Lake  Simcoe,  and  after  a  iourney  of  nine  miles  on 
foot,  descended  the  river  Nattawassaga  in  a  boat,  and  passing 
through  a  part  of  Lake  Huron,  arrived  at  Penetanguishene, 
where  they  remained  eight  days,  waiting  the  arrival  of  some 
Canadian  voyagers  from  Montreal  who  were  to  accompany 
them. 

The  party,  by  the  accession  of  the  voyagers,  consisted  of 
thirty-three  persons,  and  on  the  23rd  of  April  they  proceeded 
to  Fort  William,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  from  thence 
through  Rainy  Lake,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Lake  Winipeg 
and  the  Saskatchawan  river  to  Cumberland  House,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  15th  of  June. 

The  party  who  sailed  by  Hudson's  Bay  had  proceed- 
ed from  Cumberland  House,  excepting  the  principal  car- 
penter, who  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg,  but  which 
had  been  set  by  an  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company. 
Dr.  Richardson,  on  examining  it  said  that  it  had  been  skilfully 
fet,  and  that  the  man  would  be  able  in  two  months  to  foUow 
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the  exploring  party  to  Bear  Lake,  which  he  was  very  anxious 
to  do. 

Having  remained  one  night  at  Cumberland  House,  they 
resumed  their  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which  they  met  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  proceeding  from 
the  interior  with  various  brigades  of  canoes,  carrying  the  re- 
turns of  trade  for  the  year  to  York  Factory.  At  length,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  they  overtook  the  other  party  in 
Methye  river,  latitude  56'*  lOi'  ^: .  longitude,  108"  55'  W. 
which  is  almost  at  the  head  of  the  waters  that  flow  from  the 
north  into  Hudson's  Bay. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  July  they  reached  Fort  Resolution, 
an  establishment  of  the  company  on  the  great  Slave  Lake. 
Here  Captain  Franklin  found  some  of  their  old  Copper-In- 
dian friends,  Keskarrah  and  Humphry,  the  brother  of  Akait- 
cho,  who  had  been  waiting  two  months  purposely  to  see  them. 
They  manifested  their  gratification  by  repeatedly  seizing  the 
liands  of  the  officers,  and  pressing  them  to  their  hearts,  and 
exclaiming,  "  How  much  we  regret  that  we  cannot  tell  what 
we  feel  for  you."  A  kutcho  had  left  the  fort  about  two  months 
on  a  hunting  excursion,  hoping  to  return  with  plenty  of  pro- 
vision for  the  use  of  Captain  Franklin's  party  by  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  which  was  as  early  as  he  expected  they  would 
arrive.  Most  of  the  hunters  who  had  been  engaged  by  Cap- 
tain Franklin  on  his  former  journey  had  been  treacherously 
murdered  by  the  Dog-rib  Indians,  with  which  nation  the  Cop- 
per Indians  had  been  at  war.  They  were  now  however  at  peace, 
and  Akaitcho  and  his  tribe,  had  been  induced  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion, in  order  that  no  impediment  might  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  Captain  Franklin  and  his  party.  **  We  have  too  much  es- 
teem," said  Akaitcho,  *'  for  our  father  and  for  the  service 
in  which  he  is  about  to  be  again  engaged,  to  impede  its  suc- 
cess by  our  wars,  and  therefore  they  shall  cease ;  and  on  be- 
ing asked  whether  he  and  some  of  his  young  men  would  go 
to  hunt  for  the  party  at  their  winter  quarters,  he  replied,  **  our 
hearts  will  be  with  them,  but  we  will  not  go  to  those  parts, 
where  the  bones  of  our  murdered  brethren  lie,  for  fear  our 
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bad  passions  should  be  aroused  at  the  sight  of  their  graves, 
and  that  we  should  be  tempted  to  renew  the  war  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  manner  of  their  death.  Let  the  Dog-ribs,  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  Bear  Lake  furnish  them 
with  meat,  though  they  are  our  enemies."  Presents  were 
made  to  these  people,  and  they  were  desired  to  continue  at 
peace,  and  assured  that  the  same  request  would  be  made  to 
the  Dog-ribs. 

On  the  second  of  August,  they  came  to  a  gentle  current, 
which  might  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie river.  They  found  the  woods  on  fire  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  whether  this  was  attributable  to  the  voluntary  acts 
of  the  Indians,  or  to  their  negligence  in  leaving  their  fires 
burning,  was  not  known.  Sailing  on  the  Mackenzie  river  they 
stopped  at  the  Trout  river,  which  flows  into  it  from  the  south- 
ward and  taking  an  observation  made  their  latitude  G\"  'ZQ' 
30"  N,  their  longitude  1 19'  47'  V*r.  They  here  passed  the 
site  of  the  first  establishment  that  the  North-west  Company 
made  in  these  parts,  which  was  erected  by  Mr.  Livingstone, 
one  of  the  partners,  who,  with  the  whole  of  the  crew  of  his 
canoe,  excepting  one  individual,  were  massacred  by  the  Es- 
quimaux on  their  first  attempt  to  open  a  trade  with  them. 

On  the  seventh  they  arrived  Tat  Fort  Norman.  The  services 
of  the  Canadians  who  had  brought  the  or.noe3  from  Pcnetan- 
guishene  being  no  longer  required,  they  were  discharged,  and 
forwarded  to  Canada  at  the  expck>cc  or  government,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  agreement.  On  the  ninth  they  saw  a 
party  of  Indians  encamped  on  the  beach  of  a  small  stream,  and 
invited  their  approach.  At  first  they  hesitated,  being  doubt- 
ful whether  they  were  friends,  but  after  some  time  they 
launched  their  canoes,  and  brought  a  good  supply  of  fresh 
deer's  meat.  It  appeared  that  these  were  Hare  Indians,  the 
tribe  that  follows  next  to  the  Dog-ribs  in  the  line  of  country 
below  Bear  Lake. 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  on  the  10th.  of  August,  the  par- 
ty arrived  at  Fort  Good  Hope,  the  most  distant  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  establishments.     It  is  distant  from  Fort 
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Norman  three  hundred  and  twelve  miles,  and  is  in  latitiuie 
67"  28'  21"  N.  and  longitude  130»  51'  38 "  W.  The  arrival 
of  the  party  at  this  period  of  the  year,  being  at  least  two 
months  earlier  than  that  of  the  Company's  boats  from  York  Fac- 
tory, caused  great  astonishment  to  the  few  inmates  of  thisdreary 
(1  welling  and  particularly  to  its  master,  Mr.  Deasc,  who  did 
not  recover  from  his  surprise  until  they  had  been  some  time 
seated  in  his  room.  At  length  he  put  every  one  in  motion  to 
prepare  some  refreshment,  of  which  indeed  they  were  not  a 
little  in  need,  as  it  was  ther.  near  midnight  and  they  had 
breakfasted  at  eight  in  the  morning. 

They  proceeded  to  descend  the  river  till  the  12th,  in  a 
winding  course,  in  consequence  of  various  sandbanks  render- 
ing it  necessary,  and  shortly  discovered  a  collection  of  Indian 
lodges.  One  of  the  party  happened  to  be  examining  his  nets 
nearer  than  the  rest  of  his  companions,  and  on  espying  the 
boats,  paddled  off  towards  his  friends  with  the  utmost  speed, 
calling  upon  them  to  arm.  The  women  and  children  instant- 
ly hurried  away,  and  the  whole  party  assumed  a  state  of 
defence.  Signs  for  them  to  approach  were  for  some  time  made 
without  effect.  At  length  a  youth  adventured  to  launch  his 
canoe,  and  paddled  gently  towards  the  boats,  until  he  discover- 
ed A  ugustus,  one  of  the  Esquimaux  attached  to  the  voyagers, 
whom  by  his  countenance  he  knew  to  be  an  Esquimaux. 
Then  he  threw  up  his  hands  for  joy,  and  called  on  all  his 
party  immediately  to  embark.  The  summons  was  instantly 
obeyed  ;  each  person  who  had  a  gun  discharged  its  contents, 
Rnd  the  others  took  the  barbs  and  iron  heads  from  their 
arrows,  manifesting  thereby  an  entire  confidence.  They 
caressed  Augustus,  and  danced  and  played  around  him,  to 
testify  their  joy  at  his  appearing  among  them ;  and  he  receiv- 
ed every  shake  of  the  hand  with  great  affability,  but  would  nut 
suffer  them  to  interrupt  him  in  making  the  preparations  for 
breakfast,  a  task  which  he  always  delighted  to  perform. 

The  15th  of  August,  they  had  proceeded  so  far  that  they 
found  themselves  arrived  in  the  Arctic  sea — The  water  be- 
came sah,  and  they  lost  sight  of  the  main  shore.     They  after- 
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wards  discovered  an  island  to  the  N.E.  looking  blue  from  its 
distance,  towards  which  the  boat  was  directed.  The  sun  was 
setting  as  the  boat  touched  the  beach,  and  they  hastened  to 
the  most  elevated  part  of  the  island,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  to  look  around,  and  never  was  a  prospect  more 
gratifying.  The  sea  appeared  in  all  its  majesty,  entirely  free 
from  ice  and  without  any  visible  obstruction  to  its  navigation. 
Many  seals  and  black  and  white  whales  were  sporting  on  its 
waves  ;  and  the  whole  scene  was  calculated  to  excite  the  must 
flattering  expectations. 

A  tent  was  pitched  on  the  beach  and  Captain  Franklin 
caused  the  silk  union  flag  to  be  hoisted  which  his  beloved 
wife,  who  paid  the  debt  of  nature  so  shortly  after  their  union, 
had  made  and  presented  to  him  as  a  parting  gift,  under  an 
express  injunction  that  it  was  not  to  be  unfurled  before  the 
expedition  reaqlicd  the  sea.  Upon  this  occasion  Captain 
Franklin  thus  expresses  himself:  "I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  my  emotions  as  the  flag  expanded  to  the  breeze  : 
however  natural,  and,  for  the  moment,  irresistible,  I  felt  it  was 
my  duty  to  suppress  them,  and  that  I  had  no  right,  by  an 
indulgence  of  my  own  sorrows,  to  cloud  the  animated  coun- 
tenances of  my  companions.  Joining  therefore,  with  the  best 
grace  that  I  could  command,  in  the  general  excitement,  I 
endeavoured  to  return,  with  corresponding  cheerfulness, 
their  warm  congratulations  on  having  thus  planted  the  British 
flag  on  this  remote  island  of  the  Polar  Sea."  It  was  named 
Garry  Island,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  for  Mr.  Garry,  the 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Some 
spirits  which  were  saved  for  tlie  occasion,  were  issued  to  ihe 
men,  and  with  three  cheers  they  drank  to  the  health  of  the 
King  and  to  the  continued  success  of  their  present  enterprise. 
I'hey  found  the  latitude  to  be  69°  S9'  N.  and  the  longitude 

A  pole  with  a  blue  and  red  flag  flying  was  here  erected  as 
a  direction  for  Captain  Parry,  with  a  written  account  of  their 
progress  and  other  useful  information  :— these,  with  other 
letters  for  tUc  ofllcers  of  the  t^hips,  were  deposited  under  the 
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pole.  Another  statement  of  their  proceedings  was  encased  in 
a  water-proof  box  and  committed  to  the  »c»,  one  mile  to  the 
northward  of  the  island. 

Having  completed  their  observations,  they  embarked  to 
return  by  the  Mackenzie,  to  their  winter  quarters  at  Great 
Dear  Lake.  On  the  19th,  they  halted  to  breakfast  near  some 
winter  habicu'^ons  of  the  Esquimaux ;  which,  from  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  wood  shavings  and  the  implements  of  fishing 
which  were  scattered  about,  appeared  to  have  been  abandoned 
only  in  the  preceding  Spring  ;  and  as  it  was  probable  they 
would  revisit  this  spot,  a  kettle,  a  knife,  hatchet,  file,  un  ice- 
chisel,  some  beads  and  pieces  of  red  and  blue  cloth  were  fixed 
to  a  pole  and  left.  From  hence  they  proceeded  to  Fort  Good 
Hope,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  Dease  and  all  at 
his  fort,  a  report  having  been  spread  that  they  had  been 
massacred  by  tlie  Esquimaux. 

On  the  Ist  of  September,  they  quitted  the  Mackenzie  and 
entered  the  stream,  which  flows  from  Great  Bear  Lake,  and 
reached  Fort  Franklin  on  the  5tli,  and  here  they  established 
their  winter  quarters,  proper  buildings  having  been  erected 
for  their  accommodation  by  some  of  the  party  who  had  bei  n 
left  for  that  purpose. 

Various  plans  were  now  adopted  for  the  employment  of  the 
time  of  the  people  during  the  Winter;  among  other  methods 
a  school  was  established,  and  several  of  the  party  derived  con- 
siderable improvement  by  attending  to  the  instruction  afforded 
them  on  the  occasion.  The  officers  employed  themselves  in 
making  thermometrical,  magnetical,  and  atmospherical  obser- 
vations, in  making  drawings  and  in  other  pursuits,  and  an 
account  of  their  proceedings  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
by  the  way  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  parties  took  their  departure  from  the 
place  of  their  winter  abode,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  separated 
into  two  parties.  Captain  Franklin  conducted  the  western  party, 
w  ho  were  to  attempt  reaching  Behring's  Strait,  where  they  were 
to  meet  Captain  Beechey  in  His  Majesty^  ship  Blossom,  with 
supplies  for  his  use  ;  and  Dr-  Richardson  was  lo  conduct  the 
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eastern  party,  and  to  survey  the  coast  between  the  IMacken- 
zie  and  Coppermine  rivers.      The  former  had  scarcely  reach- 
ed the  sea,  when  tiiey  fell  in  with  a  large  number  of  Esqui- 
maux, with  whom,  but  for  their  own  forbearance,  they  would 
have  been  involved  in  a  bloody,  and  perhaps,  fatal  encounter. 
Having  extricated  themselves  from  this  imminent  ptril,  they 
continued  their  course,  greatly  impeded,  however,  by  the  un- 
favourable state  of  the  atmosphere.     The  low  and  swampy 
land  that  here  extends  between  the  northern  termination  of 
the  rocky  mountains  and  the  sea  coast,  was  productive  of  a 
constant  fog,  frequently  so  dense  as  to  contract  the  range  of 
view  to  within  a  few  yards.      Nevertheless,  by  the   16th  of 
August  they  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  half-way  point 
^  Iween  Mackenzie  River  and  Icy  Cape,  (he  furthest  point  to 
which  the  north-western  coast  of  America  had  been  traced  from 
Behring^s  Strait)  ;    but  the  symptoms  of  approaching  winter 
here  became  so  unequivocal,  that  they  were  compelled  to  return, 
though    with    great    reluctance.       Unlbrtunately,    Captain 
Franklin  did  not  know,  that  at  this  moment  the  barge  of  the 
ship  Blossom  under  Captain  Beechey,  which  had  been  sent 
to  await  his  arrival  in  Beh ring's  Strait,  was  actually  within 
160  miles  of  the  spot  which  he  liad  himself  reached  ;  had  he 
known  it,  "  no  difficulties,  dangers,  or  discouraging  circum- 
stances,"  to  use  his  own  expression,  would  have  prevailed  on 
him  to  return.      Under  the  existing  circumstances  he  was 
obliged  to  do  so,   and,  on  the  21st  of  September,  this  western 
expedition  reached  Fort   Franklin,    where   they   foun  I    the 
eastern  branch  returned  before  them. 

The  navigation  which  Dr.  Richardson  had  to  perform  was 
almost  wholly  unobstructed  ;  and  between  the  4th  of  July 
and  the  8th  of  August,  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the 
coast  voyage  of  902  miles,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie and  Coppermine  Rivers.  He  returned  with  hi.-,  party 
to  Fort  Frankhn  on  the  1st  of  Seplrmber,  and,  after  a  lapse 
of  nea^y  three  weeks,  was  joined  by  the  western  branch,  as 
before  related.      In  the  following  year  the  two  parlies  set 
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out  in  company  for  England,  which  they  reached  in  the 
autumn  of  1827. 

This  second  expedition  of  Captain  Franklin,  though  destitute 
of  that  tragic  interest  which  his  first  excited,  may  be  regarded 
as  more  important  in  its  geographical  results.  The  6}  de- 
grees of  longitude,  for  which  the  northern  shores  of  America 
had  been  explored  in  the  former  enterprise,  were  now  extend- 
ed to  a  line  exceeding  39^  degrees  in  length,  and  approaching 
on  the  one  side  to  within  160  miles  of  the  extreme  known 
north-western  point  of  that  continent,  and  on  the  other  to 
within  400  miles  of  its  supposed  extreme  north<eastern  point. 
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The  success  of  Captain  Parry  in  his  first  voyage  to  the 
Polar  regions,  by  which  the  declaration  made  by  Captain 
Ross  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  that  there  was  no  passage 
through  Lancaster  Sound  was  proved  to  be  an  error,  appears 
to  have  been  felt  with  peculiar  keenness  by  the  latter  officer, 
and  after  the  failure  of  the  subsequent  efforts  made  by  Cap- 
tain Parry,  he  made  overtures  to  the  government  to  make  a 
further  attempt  to  discover  a  North-west  passage. 

Captain  John  Ross  was  born  at  Stranraer,  a  small  fishing- 
town,  remarkable  for  its  oysters,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Ross,  Minister 
of  the  Inch  in  Galloway,  and  has  one  surviving  brother,  Mr 
George  Ross. 

Before  however  entering  on  a  narrative  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  last  Voyage  of  Captain  Ross  it  may  be 
well  to  take  a  little  notice  of  the  naval  career  of  this  enter- 
prising officer  from  the  evidence  which  he  gave  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  no  doubt  will 
be  read  with  much  interest  and  will  serve  as  a  preliminary 
introduction  to  the  voyage  itself. 

Captain  Ross  stated  to  the  Committee  that  he  entered  the 
naval  service  in  the  year  178G,  being  at  that  time  only  ten 
years  of  age,  aod  continued  in  the  service  for  four  years,  in 
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the  course  of  whicu  he  served  on  board  the  Pearl  and  the 
Impregnable ;  after  which  time  he  entered  into  the  merchant 
service,  and  continued  in  it  until  the  year  1794.  About 
this  time  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  continued  in  their  employment  until  the  year  1799. 
After  this  he  again  returaed  to  the  royal  navy,  and  served  in 
the  expedition  to  the  Texel  in  that  year.  Afterwards  he  be- 
came acting  Lieutenant  of  the  Weasel  for  a  season  and  sub* 
sequently  went  into  the  Clyde.  He  served  in  different  capa- 
cities under  Lord  de  Saumarez  in  the  Baltic,  from  the  year 
1302  to  the  year  1812,  and  that  noble  and  gallant  Lord 
describes  him  as  having  always  acquitted  himself  to  his.  Lord 
de  Saumare/'s,  satisfaction,  in  services  of  an  arduous  nature  in 
which  Captain  Ross  was  then  frequently  engaged.  Indeed 
so  great  was  the  confidence  of  the  admiral  in  the  talents  of 
Captain  Ross,  that  when  the  former  took  the  Swedish  fleet 
under  his  orders,  he  sent  Captain  Ross  on  board  the  Swedish 
admiral's  ship  to  interpret  the  British  signals  and  evolutions, 
and  on  every  occasion  he  acquitted  himself  \iith  the  utmost 
zeal  and  merit. 

Capttdn  Ross  commanded  several  vessels  during  the  period 
in  which  he  was  under  the  orders  of  Lord  de  Saumarez,  and 
was  confirmed  a  Lieutenant  in  1805.  He  then  became  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Surinam,  then  of  the  Penelope,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Dioraede,  and  of  the  Victory,  the  latter  being 
the  admiral's  own  ship.  Lord  de  Saumarez  in  1809  gave 
him  his  promotion  as  Commander  and  afterwards  intrusted  to 
him  the  command  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Ariel. 

The  king  of  Sweden  conferred  upon  Captain  Ross  the 
order  of  the  Sword,  as  a  testimony  how  highly  the  Swedish 
government  appreciated  his  merit  ;  and  in  every  part  of  the 
Baltic  he  displayed  great  zeal  and  activity  in  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  those  seas. 

Captain  Ross  was  employed  in  surveying  the  White  Sea, 
and  determined  the  longitude  of  Bear  or  Cherry  Island.  He 
was  several  times  engaged  in  boat  actions,  and  destroyed  a  gun 
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brig  in  the  Bay  of  Dilutte,  when  in  the  command  of  th« 
Briseis  brig. 

In  the  night  of  the  28th  June  1812,  his  lieutenant,  Thomas 
Jones,  with  a  midshipirin  and  18  men,  most  gallantly  attack- 
ed and  recaptured  an  English  merchant-ship,  lying  in  Pillau 
Roads,  armed,  in  expectation  of  such  an  attempt,  with  6  guns 
and  4  swivels,  defended  by  a  party  of  French  troops  on  her 
deck,  and  surrounded  by  small  craft  in  the  act  of  receiving 
her  cargo.  In  this  affair,  the  British  bad  one  man  killed, 
and  the  midshipman,  one  sailor,  and  one  marine,  wounded. 
The  Briseis  also  captured  Le  Petit  Poncet,  French  privateer, 
of  4  guns  and  523  men,  and  drove  on  shore  three  other  vessels 
of  the  same  description.  Captain  Ross's  subsequent  appoint- 
ments were,  June  7,  1814,  to  the  Actxon,  of  16  guns; 
August  23,  1815,  to  the  Driver  sloop;  and,  in  1616,  to  the 
command  of  the  first  Polar  expedition  of  the  present  century. 
He  was  wounded  in  thirteen  different  places,  had  both  his 
legs  broken,  received  a  bayonet  wound  through  the  body, 
and  five  sabre  cuts  in  his  head,  for  which  he  now  receives  the 
well  deserved  pension  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
From  this  statement  it  may  be  presumed  that  tlte  essential 
requisites  of  courage  and  perseverance,  so  ncessary  in  an 
undertaking  like  that  of  exploring  the  Polar  regions,  was 
fully  possessed  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

A  very  interesting  letter  from  Sir  T.  Button  to  the  Lord 
Secretary  of  State,  Dorchester,  in  the  time  of  James  the  first, 
has  recently  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Lemon  in  the  State 
paper  Office ;  and  having  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work 
given  an  account  of  *the  efforts  of  former  adventurers,  a  literal 
copy  of  this  paper  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  Sir  T. 
Button  writes,  **  First,  whether  there  be  any  likelyhood  or  pro- 
babiUtye  to  compass  the  dcsigne, — ^yea  or  noe.  To  that  I 
answer,  that  my  opinion  is  nowe,  as  it  ever  hath  bin,  sithence 
my  retorne  thence,  and  as  I  then  delivered  it,  with  the  perti- 
culcr  reasons  of  it,  to  my  Most  Royall  Master,  of  most  famous 
memorye,  that  then  was,  Kinge  James,  that  beinge  under- 
taken in  a  fittinge  waye,  and  a  dcvve  season,  I  made,  and  doa 
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make  as  full  accounpt  of  the  feasiblenes  of  it,  as  I  doe  of  any 
knowne  channell  that  is  best  knowne  to  us  in  these  Norther 
partes,  and  to  be  performed  with  as  little  dainger,  and  was  soe 
approved  by  His  Matie  to  be ;  who  inforst  as  manye,  and  as 
important  questions,  for  his  owne  satisfactions,  as  if  all  the 
best  experienst  marriners  of  the  Christian  World  had  con- 
vented  themselves  togeather,  to  have  drawne  tlie  intergatories. 
The  same  reasons  have  I  delivered  to  many  most  honorable 
and  know  Inge  persons,  and  to  our  best  Mathamaticians,  as 
Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Wells,  and  others,  with  all  the  best  masters 
and  mariners  of  our  Kingdome,  as  alsoe  to  others,  both  Holland- 
ers and  French  ;  and  in  my  discourse  with  any  on  of  them  all, 
they  never  went  unsatisfied  from  me,  of  the  probabilitie  of  it ; 
and  for  farther  accompt  herein  att  presentt,  I  can  give  non  ; 
but  if  n)y  Journall,  or  any  other  my  notes  or  papers  (with 
ought  ells  in  me)  may  give  His  Matie  any  farther  or  fuller 
satisfaction,  when  I  waight  on  His  Highness,  which  I  hope 
wil  be  much  sooner  then  is  fitt  for  them  to  advaunce  (for  to 
sett  out  too  tymelye,  is  to  faule  too  soone  into  thai  danger, 
that  too  late  a  repentance  cannot  hcaipe  them  out  on)  I  will 
doe  my  best,  out  of  my  auld  experience,  to  affurther  the  good 
of  it,  and  prevent  the  evells  and  inconveniencies  that  pretend- 
inge  men,  of  little  experience,  or  non  att  all,  may  suddenly 
bring  uppon  it ; — for  I  will  bowldlie  saye,  that  whoe  shal  be 
fitt  to  have  the  manedginge  of  this  unparaleld  busines,  ought 
first  to  be  soe  religiouse,  as  to  hould  his  end  the  happiest, 
that  dyes  for  the  glorye  of  God,  the  honor  of  his  Kinge,  and 
the  publique  good  of  his  Countrye  ;  all  which,  in  this  designe, 
have  their  severall  and  perticuler  interest ;  and  therefore  he 
must  not  looke  backe  for  feare  of  the  dainger  of  either  un- 
knowne  coastes,  hideouse  stormes,  darke  and  longe  continewed 
mistes,  to  lye  amonge  and  all  wayes  to  see  more  landes  and 
islands  of  Ice,  than  he  can  sec  of  sea,  and  oft  tymes  rocks 
under  him  in  sight,  when  he  shall,  within  thrice  his  ships 
lenght,  fynde  twentye  fathom  water ;  and  to  incounter  this, 
under  favor,  must  he  be  well  armed,  that  shall  undergoe  this 
busines ;  for  thrice  silhence  my  beinge  there,  hath  it  bin  at* 
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tempted,  and  for  ought  I  here,  little,  or  rather  I  may  bouldlye 
saye  noe  advauncement  given  to  the  busines  ;  therefore 
there  cannot  be  too  much  curiositie  used,  to  putt  it  into  a 
good  and  choise  hand  ;  whii'h  I  will  heartilye  praye  may  be 
most  happilye  lighted  on ;  for  wee  live  not  in  the  adge  to 
fynde,  that  they  are  the  most  perfitt,  which  makes  the  glori- 
osts  shewe." 

Apparently  impressed  with  a  strong  conviction  that  it  was 
possible  to  discover  a  passage  through  the  Polar  regions,  and 
not  daunted  by  the  result  of  his  first  expedition  or  the  fai- 
lures that  had  more  recently  occurred,  Captain  Ross  made  a 
proposal  to  the  government,  in  1827,  to  attempt  again  to 
effect  this  desirable  object.  He  proposed  that  the  voyage 
should  be  undertaken  in  a  steam-vessel,  and  with  this  view  he 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  steam  navigation, 
and  wrote  also  a'  treatise  on  the  subject.  No  efforts  of  his, 
however,  could  induce  the  government  to  coincide  with  his 
wishes,  and  they  declined  acceding  to  his  proposals.  On  the 
death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Canning  becoming  prime- 
minister,  his  present  Majesty  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  Captain  Ross  took  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance to  renew  his  application  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 
It  is  said  that  the  Royal  Duke  was  inclined  to  encourage  the 
project,  but  that  his  council  advised  otherwise,  and  the  appli- 
cation was  ultimately  unsuccessful.  On  the  re-appointment 
of  Viscount  Melville,  to  the  post  of  Chief  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  application  was  urged  a  third  time,  but  with  no 
better  success,  the  Board  on  this  occasion  declaring  that  as  a 
government  measure  it  was  useless  to  urge  it  any  more,  as  it 
must  in  that  light  at  least  be  considered  as  abandoned. 

Disappointed  thus  in  all  his  attempts  to  obtain  md  from 
the  government,  Captain  Ross  had  recourse  to  private  indivi- 
duals, and  made  known  his  wishes  to  Felix  Booth  Esq,  who 
had  been  recently  filling  the  very  honorable  situation  of 
Sheriff  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  This  application  in  the 
first  instance  failed,  though  subsequently  Captain  Ross  found 
in  this  high  spirited  gentleman,  all  that  patronage  and  pecuni- 
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•ry  assistance  which  his  plan  required.  Captain  Ross  then 
applied  to  Mr.  Thornton,  of  Old  Swan,  a  gentleman  of  a  well 
known  speculative  character,  and  wiio  gave  at  first  a  listening 
ear  to  his  proposal ;  nothing  however  excepting  a  series  of 
conversations  on  the  subject  took  place  with  Mr.  Thornton, 
and  at  length  their  communications  came  to  an  end. 

By  way  of  encouragement  to  attempt  a  discovery  of  the 
north-west  passage,  parliament  had  offered  a  reward  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  first  ship  which  should  dis- 
cover this  passage,  which  sum  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Board 
of  Longitude.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Booth  would  have  been 
disposed  to  assist  Captain  Ross  on  his  first  application,  but 
that  he  felt  unwilling  any  one  should  suppose  that  his  assis- 
tance was  afforded  with  a  view  to  any  ulterior  advantage  to 
himself,  or  that  he  was  moved  by  any  motives  of  private 
speculation,  which  might  have  been  sud  while  such  remunera- 
tion was  given.  But,  since  the  first  application  to  Mr.  Booth, 
the  Board  of  Longitude  had  been  dissolved,  and  thereby  the 
offer  of  remuneration  by  that  board  was  virtually  done  away 
with.  In  the  examination  of  Mr.  Booth  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Booth  said  **  I  had 
known  Captain  Ross  for  some  years,  and  1  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  enterprise  which  he  commanded  for  the  credit 
of  the  country,  and  to  serve  Captain  Ross ;  thinking  that  he 
had  been  slighted  in  the  former  expedition,  and  on  account 
of  ill-natured  reports  which  were  circulated  anonymously 
against  him.  I  conceived  that  there  was  a  cloud  hung  over 
him,  and  he  was  anxious  to  have  the  opportunity  of  going 
out  again.  The  first  time  he  applied  to  me  we  were  looking 
over  the  globe,  and  he  was  explaining  to  me  what  he  had 
done  beforCi  I  felt  interested  that  all  discoveries  should  be 
made  by  our  own  countrymen,  and  I  really  was  then  excited, 
and  was  sorry  that  another  expedition  was  not  appointed  to  go 
out  to  explore  the  northern  regions.  He  said  he  should  like  very 
much  to  have  the  opportunity  of  going  out  again,  but  that 
government  would  not  send  out  another  expedition.  I  said  I 
regretted  very  much,  if  that  was  the  case ;  but  did  he  know  it 
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for  a  certainty  ?  and  he  said,  Not  exactly,  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  ascertain.   He  then,  1  believe,  had  some  private  conimunica- 
tion  with  Lord  Melville,  whether  it  was  thought  they  should 
do  so  or  not    This  was  £  think,  in  the  year  1827  ;  and  Lord 
Melville  told  him  that  there  was  no  intention  at  present  of 
sending  out  any  further  expeditions,  but  he  could  not  say 
what  they   might   do.       Captain   Ross   then    said   to   mc, 
I  should  like  very  much  to  go  out  again,  and  I  think  I  could 
do  it  at  a  small  expense.     He  afterwards  brought  me  a  paper 
containing   his  calculation,   making  it   about  ten  thousand 
pounds.     I  said,  well,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  advance 
ten  thousand  pounds,  if  that  would  be  the  utmost  sum  re- 
quired ;  but  I  said  I  will  not  engage  in  it  because  there  is 
twenty  thousand  pounds  reward  for  any  person  who  shall 
discover  the  passage,  and  it  would  look  very  much  as  though 
I  had  an  object  in  view.      I  think  it  was  a  twelvemonth  after 
that  he  came  to  me  and  said,  now  it  is  all  over,  the  reward  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  is  done  away  with,  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  an  expedition  going  out  again.     I  then  said  to  him  I 
am  glad  of  it,  and  that  if  he  wanted  me  to  assist  him  I  was  will- 
ing to  do  80.     He  was  amazingly  delighted  ;  on  which  I  told 
him  I  will  assist  you,  but  remember  it  must  be  in  the  utmost 
confidence,  and  I  will  not  do  any  thing  inimical  to  govern« 
ment.     I  asked  him  how  we  could  find  out  whether  that 
would  meet  their  approbation  unless  he  were  to  mention  the 
whole  circumstances ;  and  I  said  T  shall  not  do  any  thing 
unless  it  is  kept  a  profound  secret.      He  then  informed  me 
that  Lord  Melville  was  his  friend,  and  that  he  thought  he  could 
mention  the  matter  to  him  in  confidence,  and  ask  him  whether 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  a  private  individual  fitting 
out  such  an  expedition.     Lord  Melville's  answer  was,  that  he 
could  not  see  any  objection  to  a  private  individual  fitting  out 
such  an  expedition,  and  that  if  there  were  any  small  things 
lying  at  Woolwich  from  the  former  expedition,  that  would 
be  of  8«;rvice  to  him,  he  should  very  much  like  to  forward 
his  views," 

Language  perhaps  can  scarcely  furnish  terms  sufficiently 
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expressive  of  the  noble  and  patriotic  sentiments,  manifested 
by  Mr.  Booth ;  and  future  ages  will  record,  that  a  BriUsh 
merchant  from  his  own  private  resources  promoted  this  un- 
dertaking, which  the  government,  with  all  its  ample  funds 
and  resources,  refused  to  embark  in. 

Indeed,  this  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  was  not  the  ex- 
tent of  his  generous  aid  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  maritime 
discovery ;  for  the  after  charges  which  occurred  in  fitting  out 
the  expedition,  were  supplied  by  this  disinterested  individual, 
to  the  amount  of  between  eighteen  and  nir.«;teen  thousand 
pounds  in  the  whole. 

The  evidence  given  by  Commander  James  Ross,  the 
nephew  of  Captain  Ross,  is  in  many  instances  contradictory 
to  that  of  Captain  Ross  himself.  The  statement  of  one  is 
often  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  other,  varying  in 
some  of  the  most  essential  points,  not  only  as  to  the  general 
conduct  of  the  expedition,  but  also  to  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
coveries made.  In  reply  to  a  question  whether  be  accom- 
panied his  uncle  on  the  expedition  to  the  Arctic  seas  as 
second  in  command,  he  replied,  that  it  was  not  precisely  so, 
but  that  in  a  great  measure  he  shared  in  the  chief  command 
with  Captain  Ross,  and  that  he  had  the  entire  direction  of 
the  navigation  of  the  ship  without  being  under  Captain  Ross's 
command.  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
Captain  Ross  as  the  conductor  of  the  expedition,  and  to 
whom  all  the  merit  of  the  discoveries  and  proceedings  of  the 
voyage  have  been  attributed,  will  read  the  following  extracts 
from  the  evidence  of  Commander  James  Ross  with  a  mea- 
sure of  surprise.     He  was  asked— 

"  What  was  the  nature  of  the  agreement  under  which  you 
embarked  in  the  expedition  with  Captain  Ross  ? 

'*  There  was  no  written  agreement,  no  specific  agreement, 
but  it  was  quite  understood  that  having  been  so  long  em- 
ployed on  former  similar  voyages,  I  best  understood  the 
nature  of  the  navigation  of  those  seas,  and  therefore  that  I 
should  render  some  important  assistance  to  him  in  his  under- 
taking. 

P.  V.  37.  5  S 
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**  Was  any  stipulation  entered  into  with  Mr.  Booth  for 
your  going  personally  on  the  expedition,  as  a  condition  of 
his  assistance  being  given  ? 

**  Mr.  Booth  said  to  me,  that  it  depended  only  ob  me 
whether  or  not  he  would  then  decide  whether  the  expedition 
should  go  or  not.  '  If  /  said  he,  'you  decide  that  you  will 
accompany  the  expedition,  I  will  decide  that  the  expedition 
shall  go,  but  if  you  hesitate  to  say  whether  you  will  accom- 
pany it,  I  must  also  hesitate  to  decide.' 

**  What  portion  of  the  duties  devolved  upon  you  in  the 
progress  of  the  expedition  ? 

'*  The  conduct  of  the  ship  was  entirely  intrusted  to  my 
care.  I  certainly  conducted  the  expedition  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  termination. 

"  In  the  various  surveys  which  took  place,  what  part  did 
you  take  of  the  geographical  discoveries  made  ? 

**  The  whole  extent  of  geographical  discovery  is,  perhaps, 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  miles  of  new  land ;  out  of 
that  six  or  seven  hundred  miles,  probably  about  two  hundred 
miles  were  discovered  by  the  whole  expedition  in  the  ship ; 
the  remaining  four  or  five  hundred  miles  were  discovered  by 
myself,  in  the  conduct  of  parties  detached  from  the  ship : 
those  expeditions  were  severally  planned  and  conducted  by 
myself. 

•*  Captain  Ross  not  accompanying  you  } 

**  Captain  Ross  not  accompanying  mc. 

**  Did  you  personally  make  the  observations  from  which 
you  inferred  you  had  discovered  the  true  position  of  the  north 
magnetic  pole  } 

"  I  did  ;  for  two  years  previous  to  the  time  I  went  to  the 
magnetic  pole,  I  was  engaged  in  observations,  necessary  to 
determine  its  exact  position ;  having  ascertained  and  determined 
that  exact  spot,  I  then  conducted  a  party  to  the  point  so  deter- 
mined, and  there  I  made  a  series  of  observations,  by  which  I 
ascertained  that  to  be  the  exact  position  of  the  magnetic  pole. 

**  Did  you  conduct  the  observations  in  Geology,  Natural 
History  and  Botany  i 
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"  Such  observations  as  were  made  upon  thoie  lubjects  were 
of  course  conducted  by  myself. 

"  When  you  say  you  conducted  them,  do  you  mean  that 
they  were  confided  to  you  by  Captain  Ross  ? 

**  No,  they  came  to  me  as  a  natural  consequence.  I  was  the 
only  person  who  at  all  understood  the  nature  of  those  sub- 
jects, but  I  was  not  ordered  to  undertake  them.  1  never 
received  an  order  of  any  kind  from  any  person  in  that  expe- 
dition. 

"  You  say  that  you  and  Captain  Ross  were  coequal  ? 

**  No,  I  do  not  say  we  were  quite  coequal.  I  say  I  was 
not  under  his  command,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  had  the 
same  voice  as  he  had. 

**  You  did  not  look  upon  yourself  as  under  his  command  ? 

*♦  Certainly  not,  I  would  not  have  gone  out  under  such 
circumstances. 

"  Had  you  any  authority  over  the  men  ? 

"  I  had,  but  it  was  more  of  habit  perhaps  than  any  thing 
else. 

"  Could  you  have  changed  the  course  of  the  ship  without 
the  authority  of  Captain  Ross  ? 

"  Yes,  I  have  frequently  done  so,  but  if  Capttun  Ross  had 
thought  proper  to  have  found  fault  with  any  thing  I  did,  all 
I  should  have  said  would  have  been,  *  you  must  in  future 
conduct  the  expedition  yourself.' 

"  If  you  and  he  had  differed,  you  have  no  doubt  which 
would  have  been  obeyed  by  thi  men  ? 

•*  It  would  not  have  been  right  in  me  to  have  disputed  that 
point  with  him ;  I  never  should  have  thought  proper  to  have 
continued  in  command  of  the  ship,  if  Captain  Ross  wished  to 
assume  the  command. 

*'  With  your  experience  of  naval  matters  in  cases  of  dan- 
ger, do  you  consider  it  possible  there  should  be  two  officers  of 
coequal  power  ? 

"No,  the  command  must  devolve  on  one  person. 

"  On  whom  did  it  devolve  ? 
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'*  In  all  coses  it  devolved  upon  me,  as  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  the  ship. 

<*The  question  did  not  arise  between  you  and  Captain 
Ross  { 

'<  No,  it  was  quite  understood  between  us  before  we  sailed. 

**  What  was  understood  ? 

"  That  I  should  conduct  every  thing  myself.  Captain  Ross 
might  have  siud  if  he  chose,  *  I  do  not  approve  of  this  or 
that/  and  then  I  could  only  have  said,  <  you  must  conduct  it 
yourself,  both  cannot  do  so.* 

*'  That  being  impossible,  a  deference  to  the  one  or  the 
other  being  required,  who  paid  the  deference  ? 

*'  Certunly  1  should  immediately  have  yielded,  but  then 
from  that  moment  I  should  have  ceased  to  command,  and 
left  him  to  conduct  the  expedition  himself. 

"From  whom  did  you  consider  your  authority  to  emanate? 

"  From  Mr.  Booth. 

'*  Do  you  account  for  this  divided  authority  m  the  ship 
from  your  connexion  with  Mr.  Booth  ;  did  you  consider 
yourself  as  representing  the  more  immediate  interest  of  Mr. 
Booth  in  the  ship  ? 

**  No,  not  at  all. 

**  You  have  said  that  Mr.  Booth  would  not  have  engaged 
in  the  expedition  unless  you  were  a  party  to  it  ? 

"  I  did  not  say  he  wc:  aid  not,  I  only  repeated  the  conver- 
sation between  him  and  myself ;  he  said  if  I  hesitated  to  go, 
he  would  hesitate  to  say  whether  the  expedition  should  go 
or  not. 

**  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  personal  participation  in  any 
specific  service  to  the  expedition,  by  which  you  consider  that 
the  lives  of  the  people  were  preserved  ? 

*'  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  quite  say  that  I  did,  but 
certainly  it  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  people,  that  I 
should  leave  them  on  one  occasion.  Accompanied  by  two  o^ 
the  strongest  of  the  party,  I  advanced  towards  the  Fury's 
ftores,  to  see  whether  they  were  there  o%   not,  for  had  they 
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gone  there  without  finding  the  provision!,  the  whole  or  nearly 
the  whole  party  must  have  perished,  but  by  my  going  and 
returning  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  I  enabled  them  to 
reach  the  Fury^s  stores. 

^  *•  What  would  have  been  your  own  fate  if  you  had  not 
found  the  Fury's  stores  ? 

"  I  should  still  have  subsisted  on  my  own  personal  exer- 
tions, but  I  could  not  have  rendered  assistance  to  others. 

*'  The  preservation  of  discipline  was  perhaps  a  circumstance 
most  necessary  on  such  trying  occasions,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  lives  of  all  parties  concerned,  some  cases  o"  insubordina. 
tion  might  have  arisen  probably  ? 

**  There  were  trifling  circumstances  of  Insubordination,  but 
very  trifling. 

"  Did  not  Captain  Ross  himself  on  those  occasions  exert  a 
controlling  power  ? 

"  They  seldom  went  to  Captain  Ross,  they  generally  came 
to  me. 

«  Do  you  recollect  any  case,  in  which  Captdn  Ross  ex- 
erted his  controlling  power  under  rather  trying  circum- 
stances ? 

"  I  remember  one  circumstance,  after  we  had  abandoned 
our  ship  in  which  Captain  Ross  did  exert  his  controlling 
power,  but  it  was  only  on  one  occassion. 

<*  Was  not  very  prompt  decision  necessary  on  that  occasion  ? 

"  Yes,  certmnly. 

**  State  what  Captain  Ross  did  upon  the  occasion  ? 

"  I  was  not  present  upon  that  occasion,  and  only  heard  of 
it.   I  am  not  aware  of  the  circumstances." 

With  the  view  of  confirnnng  or  refuting  the  evidence  of 
Commander  Ross  in  regard,  to  the  rank,  which  he  held  on 
board  the  Victory,  Captain  Ross  was  re-examined  by  the 
committee,  and  the  first  question  that  was  put  to  him  was : 

"  With  regard  to  the  command  of  the  expedition,  you  con- 
sidered yourself  in  command  from  beginning  to  end  ? 

**  Certainly. 
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"  Did  you  consider  yourself  in  command  of  Commander 
Ross  as  wel!  as  the  others  f 
"  Certainly. 

"  You  considered  him  as  under  your  orders  ? 
"  Yes. 

"  Did  any  agreement  take  place  between  you  and  him  be- 
fore you  started  ? 

*'  No,  he  said  that  he  would  agree  to  ths  agreement  but  it 
was  never  put  into  execution. 
*•  What  was  the  understanding? 

"  The  understanding  was,  that  he  was  to  go  as  second  in 
command. 

"  Jt  was  not  a  joint  command  i 

"  Not  in  my  idea,  certainly.  I  would  never  enter  on  a 
jt/mt  command  with  any  one ;  there  can  be  but  one  com- 
mander on  board  a  ship. 

"  When  Commai^der  Ross  left  the  ship,  did  he  go  accord- 
i!i<j  to  his  own  direction  ? 

"  I  ^avc  him  unlimited  power  to  do  as  he  found  best,  for 
that  must  always  be  done  in  an  unknown  region. 
"  The  authority  emanated  from  youf 
"  Yes,  he  could  not  have  gone  without  my  permisi^on. 
"  IJad,  thioughout  the  expedition,  Commander  R'.ss  the 
command  of  the  ship  f 

*'  Never,  but  under  my  orders ;  I  allowed  him  to  do  the 
duty  as  first  Lieutenant.  I  gave  him  the  command,  which  I 
conceive  a  first  Lieutenant  ought  to  have,  but  he  has  no 
right  to  say  that  he  had  a  joint  command  with  me. 

"  The  first  Lii  utenant  of  a  king's  ship  takes  the  command  ? 
"  Yes  and  carrier  on  the  duty.     I  had  other  things  to  do 
in  many  respects,  and  he  had  power  to  woik  the  ship,  and  put 
her  about  without  reference  to  me. 
"  The  responsibility  rested  with  you  i 
"  Yes. 

"  Was  he  amenable  to  you  for  disobedience  of  orders? 
"  It  would  have  been  mutiny. 
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'*  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  Commander  Ross  should 
have  imagined  he  had  an  independent  command  ? 

"  It  was  impossible,  he  must  have  known  discipline  better 
than  to  suppose  there  could  be  two  commanders  in  one  ship. 

"  Did  Commander  Ross  ever  assert  an  independence  of 
your  command  ? 

"There  were  circumstances  of  that  nature  arose,  but  I 
immediately  took  that  part  which  prevented  their  recurrence. 

**  You  uniformly  asserted  your  own  authority  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  ship  i 

"  Yes,  in  every  case,  when  it  came  to  a  desperate  case,  I 
saw  the  necessity  of  taking  nobody's  advice,  and  acted  on 
my  own  decision.  I  never  asked  him  a  question  except  on 
some  rock,  whether  to  go  on  this  or  that  side :  I  refer  to  the 
period  when  we  abandoned  the  ship ;  it  was  life  and  death 
with  us  then,  and  I  found  I  was  more  called  on  to  uphold 
my  authority  than  I  had  been  before,  and  I  was  always  pre- 
sent with  the  people.  In  the  other  case  it  was  necessary  to 
give  Commander  Ross  more  command,  because  he  was  absent 
from  me  with  part  of  the  crew.  There  was  one  particular 
instance  when  the  men  demanded  to  know  what  1  was  going 
to  do,  and  I  said  I  would  not  condescend  to  tell  them,  but 
they  were  to  obey  my  orders,  and  that  the  first  man  that 
refused  it  must  answer  for  the  consequences,  and  1  heard  no 
more  of  it. 

"  He  received  no  distinct  authority  from  Mr.  Booth  ? 

"  None  whatever,  he  does  not  even  know  of  my  agree- 
ments with  Mr.  Booth,  he  never  saw  them. 

"  The  expediticns  he  undertook  were  undertaken  at  your 
suggestion  ? 

"  Entirely  of  my  suggestion,  he  did  not  even  know  Mr. 
Booth  until  I  introduced  him. 

*«  Had  Commander  Ross  refused  to  accompany  you,  should 
you  have  gone  ? 

<•  I  should. 

*'  Would  Mr.  Booth  have  consented  f 

"  Certainly  he  would. 
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It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  evidence  of  Captain  Ross 
and  Commander  Ross,  and  certainly  had  the  latter  been  able 
to  make  out  his  case  according  to  the  testimony  which  he 
gave,  there  scarcely  remains  a  doubt  that  the  proposed  grant 
would  not  have  been  recommended  by  the  committee,  for  it 
would  have  divested  Captain  Ross  of  the  principal  feature  of 
his  claim.  The  following  examination  of  Mr.  Booth  will 
shew  that  Commander  Ross  must  have  been  actually  labour- 
ing under  a  delusion,  in  supposing  that  any  authority  was 
delegated  to  him  by  that  £[entleman,  or  that  he  was  to  be 
considered  in  the  slightest  degree  as  holding  an  independent 
command  in  the  ship. 

In  addition  to  what  hath  been  stated  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Booth  he  says.  <*  It  was  suggested  there  should  be 
two  ships  and  a  second  was  fitted  out,  (the  John,)  but  the 
crew  of  that  vessel  mutinied  in  consequence  of  the  great  delay 
that  had  occurred,  and  they  proceeded  on  without  her ;  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  vessel  were  jfilBOO,  therefore  my 
advance  now  rests  between  ^€17,000  and  £18,000.  During 
the  absence  of  the  expedition  I  maintained  the  men^s  wives, 
and  expended  about  ,£380>  which  has  been  since  stopped  from 
the  men  out  of  the  payment,  which  has  been  made  to  them 
by  government. 

A  member  of  the  committee  asked  Mr.  Booth,  "  To  whom 
did  you  give  the  command  of  the  expedition  ? 

«  To  Captain  Ross. 

**  Captain  Ross  was  the  sole  commander  i 

**  Yes,  he  was  the  sole  commander,  with  liberty  to  appoint 
whom  he  pleased  under  him ;  I  only  said,  let  them  be  men 
who  will  be  of  great  service.  I  left  the  command  entirely 
to  him. 

"Did  you  make  any  stipulation  that  Commander  Ross 
should  accompany  him  ? 

"  No,  it  was  the  wish  of  his  uncle,  which  I  thought  a 
very  natural  one  ;  his  uncle  said,  he  was  not  doing  any  thing, 
and  was  a  clever  young  man,  and  if  I  had  no  objection,  he 
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should  like  him  to  accompany  him,  as  it  might  obtain  his  pro- 
motion. 

"  Had  Commander  Ross  refused  to  go,  would  you  have 
sent  the  expedition  ? 

"  Certainly  I  should. 

**  If  Captain  Back  had  been  selected  by  Captain  Ross, 
would  he  have  been  equally  acceptable  to  you  ? 

"  Most  undoubtedly  ;  I  left  it  to  Captain  Ross  to  appoint 
whom  he  pleased  to  accompany  him.  With  regard  to  Com- 
mander Ross,  after  I  was  introduced  to  him,  I  told  him  I  was 
delighted  to  think  he  was  going,  he  having  been  out  in  the 
former  expedition,  and  having  been  in  the  Fury  when  she 
was  lost,  I  thought  he  would  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  ex- 
pedition." 

The  result  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Booth  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  direct  corroboration  of  that  given  by  Captain  Ross, 
and  consequently  contrary  to  that  which  was  given  by  Com- 
mander Ross.  It  establishes  the  point,  that  Captain  Ross 
was  in  possession  of  the  chief  and  sole  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  that  Commander  Ross  could  not  regard  him- 
self in  any  other  character  than  that  of  a  subordinate  officer. 

Captain  Back  and  Captain  Uoppner  each  of  them  made 
offers  of  their  services  to  Captain  Ross.  Captain  Back's  offer 
was  made  in  Parliament-street,  where  he  met  Captain  Ross 
walking  with  his  nephew,  when  he  said,  '*  Will  you  take  me 
on  any  terms;  I  will  go  as  draftsman,  or  any  thing  you 
choose  to  make  me.''  Captain  Hoppner  made  a  similar  offer, 
verbally  at  first,  and  subsequently  in  writing.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  Captain  Hoppner's  letter^  with  the  reply  of  Cap* 
tain  Ross : 

"  Mv  Dear  Sir, 

"  As  I  feel  so  much  interested  in  your  noble  enterprise, 
I  cannot  help  expressing  myself  more  explicitly  on  the  sub- 
ject next  my  heart.  If  you  will  accept  of  my  services,  I  am 
ready  to  go  with  you,  in  owy  capacityt  and  will  make  over  all 
I  am  worth  in  the  world  for  the  advancement  of  your  object* 

P.  V.  87.  6  T 
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I  promise  you  most  implicit  obedience ;  and  will  neVer  offer 
an  opinion,  unless  required.  Be  assured  of  my  devotion  to 
the  great  and  noble  undertaking,  and 

♦'  Believe  me 
"  Your  very  humble  Servant^ 

«  H.  P.  HoppkfiR.*' 
«  R.  N,  Club,  Bond  Street, 
Saturday y  March  2 Is/." 


(( 


'*  P.S.  There  is  no  occupation  so  lowly  that  I  will  not 
undertake." 

R£FLT. 

"  160,  Bond  Street, 
\  **23rd  March  1829. 

««  Mt  Dkar  Sir, 

"  I  return  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  handsome 
manner  in  which  you  have  volunteered  your  services;  but  my 
arrangements  are  finally  made ;  and  1  regret  that  it  is  there- 
fore out  of  my  power  to  accept  them.  I  am  grateful  for 
your  kind  wishes  of  success ;  and  I  pray  you  to  believe  me 
very  truly 

**  YourS) 

"  John  Ross." 
«  To  Captain  Hoppner,  R.  JV." 

Captain  Ross,  however,  naturally  enough  preferred,  even 
to  this  most  disinterested  offer,  that  his  own  nephew  should 
accompany  him.  He  then  at  oace,  all  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements having  been  made,  proceeded  to  Liverpool,  where 
he  purchased  the  Victory^  which  was  fitted  up  with  engines 
of  peculiar  construction,  so  made  as  to  take  up  the  least  pos- 
sible space.  Some  more  time  was  spent  in  the  preparations ; 
and  at  length,  on  Saturday,  the  S3rd  of  May,  1829>  the  Vic- 
tori/  sailed  from  Woolwich,  on  its  voyage  to  the  North  Seai' 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  crew  of  the  Victory,  ai 
she  left  this  country :— 
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Captain  John  Ross, 1st.  >p  Command. 

Commander  James  Ciarke  Ross,*  •  •  •  2nd.  in  Command 

Mr.  Thom, Purser. 

Mr.  George  M'Diarmid,    ........  Surgeon. 

William  Light.     •••*••.•••••...•  Steward. 

Thomas  Blanky,  •  •  • « •  M^te. 

Richard  Wall,  and  Anthony  Buck,     Seamen. 

Allan  M*Innes, Second  engineer. 

James  Marslin,    r Armourer.. 

John   Park,  Joseph   Curtis,  Johnl    „ 

Wood,  ...|  «^*^^»- 

Robert  Shrewe,    Carpenter's  Mate. 

Henry  Ay  re,    ....••.•.#... Cook. 

Thomas  Abernethie,    •  •  • •  Mate. 

Chimham  Thomas, Carpenter. 

Geoge  Taylor, Mate. 

Alexander  Brunton, First  engineer. 

Barney  Lackey,   Landman. 

David  Wood,    Seaman, 

James  Dixon,  and  George  Baxter,  •  •  Landmen. 


The  following  letter  was  written  by  Captain  Ross  to  Cap- 
tain the  Hon.  George  Elliott,  C.  B.,  chief  secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  dated  on  board  the  Isabella  of  Hull,  Baffin's 
Bay,  September  1833. 

«  On  board  the  Tsahella  of  Hull, 
Baffin's  Bay^  September  1833. 

"Sir, 

"  Knowing  how  deeply  my  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty  are  interested  in  the  advancement  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  particularly  in  the  improvement  of  geography, 
I  have  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  their  Lord> 
ships,  that  the  expedition,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to 
solve,  if  possible,  the  question  of  a  N.  W.  passage  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  particularly  by  Prince  Regent's 
Tnlet,  and  which  sailed  from  England  in  May,  18S9,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  the  foremast  and  other  untoward  circum- 
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Stances  which  obliged  the  vessel  to  refit  in  Greenland,  reached 
the  beach  on  which  His  Majesty's  late  ship  Fury's  stores 
were  landed,  on  the  ISth  of  August. 

**  We  found  the  boats,  provisions,  &c.,  in  excellent  con- 
dition, but  no  vestige  of  the  wreck.  After  completing  our 
fuel  and  other  necessaries,  we  sailed  on  the  14th,  and  on  the 
following  morning  rounded  Cape  Garry,  where  our  new  dis- 
coveries commenced,  and  keeping  the  western  shore  close  on 
board,  ran  down  the  coast  in  a  S.W.  by  W.  course,  in  from 
ten  to  twenty  fathoms,  until  we  had  passed  the  lat.  of  72*  N., 
in  long.  94"  W.;  here  we  found  a  considerable  inlet  leading 
to  the  westward,  the  examination  of  wi.ich  occupied  two 
days ;  at  this  place  we  were  first  seriously  obstructed  by  ice, 
which  was  now  sure  (seen)  to  extend  from  the  South  Cape 
of  the  inlet  in  k  solid  mass  round  by  S.  and  E.  to  E.N.E. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  the 
rapidity  of  the  tide,  the  tempestuous  weather,  the  irregularity 
of  the  coast,  and  the  numerous  inlets  and  rocks  for  which  it 
is  remarkable,  our  progress  was  no  less  dangerous  than 
tedious ;  yet  we  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  lat.  of 
70°  N.  in  long.  92"  W.  when  the  land  after  having  carried 
us  as  far  E.  as  90°,  took  a  decided  westerly  direction ; 
while  land,  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  to  southward,  was 
seen  trending  east  and  west.  At  this  extreme  point  our  pro- 
gress  was  arrested,  on  the  1st  of  October,  by  an  impenetrable 
barrier  of  ice.  We,  however,  found  an  excellent  wintering 
port,  which  we  named  Felix  Harbour. 

"  Early  in  January,  1830,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
establish  a  friendly  intercourse  with  a  most  interesting  asso- 
c/ation  of  natives,  who  being  insulated  by  nature,  had  never 
before  communicated  with  strangers :  from  them  we  gradual- 
ly obtained  the  important  information  that  we  had  already 
seen  the  continent  of  America ;  that,  about  forty  miles  to  the 
S.W.  there  were  two  great  seas,  one  to  the  west,  which  was 
divided  from  that  to  the  east  by  a  narrow  strait  or  neck  of  land. 
The  verification  of  this  intelligence,  cither  way,  on  which 
our  future  operations  so  materially  depended,  devolved  on 
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Commander  Ross,  who  volunteered  this  service  early  in  April, 
and  accompanied  by  one  of  the  mates  and  guided  by  two  of 
the  natives,  proceeded  to  the  spot  and  found  that  the  north 
land  was  connected  to  the  south  by  two  ridges  of  high  land, 
fifteen  miles  in  breadth ;  but  taking  into  account  a  chain  of 
fresh  water  lakes  which  occupied  the  valleys  between,  the  dry 
land,  which  actually  separates  the  two  oceans,  is  only  five 
miles.  This  extraordinary  isthmus  was  subsequently  visited 
by  myself,  when  Commander  Ross  proceeded  minutely  to 
survey  the  sea  coast  to  the  southward  of  the  isthmus,  leading 
to  the  westward,  which  he  succeeded  in  tracing  to  the  99*>  or  to 
150  miles  of  Cape  Tumagain  of  Franklin,  to  which  point  the 
land  after  leading  him  into  the  70<*  of  N.  lat.  trended  direct- 
ly :  during  the  same  journey  he  also  surveyed  30  miles  of  the 
adjacent  coast,  or  that  to  the  north  of  the  isthmus,  which,  by 
also  taking  a  westerly  direction,  formed  the  termination  of  the 
western  sea  into  a  gulf.  The  rest  of  this  season  was  employ- 
ed in  tracing  the  sea  coast  of  the  isthmus  leading  to  the  east- 
ward, which  was  done  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  joined, 
as  the  natives  had  previously  informed  us,  to  AckuUee  and  the 
land  forming  Repulse  Bay.  It  was  also  determined  that  there 
was  no  passage  to  the  westward  for  thirty  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  our  position. 

"This  summer,  like  that  of  1818,  was  beautifully  fine,  but 
extremely  unfavourable  for  navigation ;  and  our  object  being 
now  to  try  a  more  northern  latitude,  we  wuted  with  anxiety 
for  the^disruption  of  the  ice,  but  in  vain,  and  our  utmost  en- 
deavours did  not  succeed  in  retracing  our  steps  more  than  five 
miles ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  November  that 
we  succeeded  in  cutting  the  vessel  into  a  place  of  security, 
which  we  named  <  Sheriff's  Harbour.'  I  may  here  mention 
that  we  named  the  newly  discovered  continent  to  the  south- 
ward, *  Boothia,*  as  also  the  isthmus,  the  peninsula  to  the 
north,  and  the  eastern  sea,  after  my  worthy  friend  Felix 
Booth,  Esq.,  the  truly  patriotic  citizen  of  London,  who  in  the 
roost  dianterested  manner  enabled  me  to  equip  this  expedition 
in  a  superior  style. 
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**  The  last  winter  was  in  temperature  nearly  equal  to  the 
mean  of  what  had  been  experienced  on  the  four  preceding 
voyages:  but  the  winters  of  1830  and  1831  set  in  with  a 
degree  of  violence  hitherto  beyond  record,  the  thermometer 
sank  to  OS*  below  the  freeiing  point,  and  the  average  of  the 
year  was  lO"  below  the  preceding ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  summer,  we  travelled  across  the  country  to 
the  west  sea,  by  a  chain  of  lak«s,  thirty  miles  north  of  the 
isthmus,  when  Commander  Boss  succeeded  in  surveying  fifty 
miles  more  of  the  coast  leading  to  the  north-west;  and  by 
tracing  this  shore  to  the  northward  of  our  position,  it  was  als<i 
fully  proved  that  there  could  be  no  passage  below  tfie  71  h^ 
degree. 

"  This  autump  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  vessel  only 
fourteen  miles  to  the  north-ward,  and  as  w^  had  not  doubled 
the  Eastern  Cape,  all  hopes  of  saving  the  ship  were  at  an, 
end,  and  put  quite  beyond  possibility  by  another  very  sev^^re 
winter;  and  having  only  provision?  to  la»t  us  to  June  1830, 
dispositions  were  accordingly  made  to  leave  the  ship  in  her 
present  port,  which  (after  her)  was  named  *  Victory  Harbour.' 
Provisions  and  fuel  being  carried  ft^ward  in  the  spring,  we 
left  the  ship  on  the  29th  of  May,  1833,  for  Fary  Beach,  being 
the  only  chance  left  of  saving  our  lives.  Owing  to  the  very 
rugged  nature  of  the  ice,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  either  upon 
or  close  to  the  land,  making  the  circuit  of  every  bay,  thus  in- 
creasing our  distance  of  two  hundred  milea  by  nearly  ono 
half,  and  it  was  not  until  the  1st  of  July  that  we  reached  the 
beach,  completely  exhausted  by  hunger  and  fatigue, 

**  A  hut  was  speedily  ccwstructed,  and  the  boats,  three  oS 
which  had  been  washed  off  the  beach,  but  providentially 
driven  on  shore  agun,  were  repaired  during  this  month; 
but  the  unusual  heavy  appearance  of  the  ice  afforded  us  no 
cheering  prospect  until  the  Ist  of  August,  when  in  three 
boats  we  reached  the  iU«iated  tpoi  where  the  Fury  was  first 
driven  on  shore,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Ist  of  September  we 
reached  Leopold  South  Island,  now  established  to  be  the 
north  east  point  of  America,  in  lat.  93*  66',  and  long.  7.0"  W. 
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From  the  summit  of  tho  lofty  inountAm  on  the  promontory, 
we  could  lee  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  Sorrow's  Strait^  tind  Lan- 
caster Sound,  which  presented  one  impenetrable  majss  of  ice, 
just  as  I  had  seen  it  in  1818 ;  here  we  remained  in  a  state  of 
anxiety  and  suspense  which  may  be  easier  imagined  than  d»- 
icribed.  All  our  attempts  to  push  through  were  vain.  At 
length,  being  forced  by  want  of  provisions,  and  the  approach 
of  a  most  severe  winter,  to  return  to  Fury  Beach,  where  alone 
there  remained  wherewith  to  sustain  life,  we  arrived  there  on 
the  7th  of  October,  after  a  most  fatiguing  and  laborious  march, 
having  been  obliged  to  leave  our  boats  at  Batty  Bay.  Our 
habitation,  which  connsted  of  a  frame  of  spars,  thirty-two 
feet  by  sixteen,  covered  with  canvass,  was,  during  the  month 
of  November,  inclosed,  and  the  roof  covered  with  snow  (torn 
four  to  seven  feet  thick,  which  being  saturated  with  water 
when  the  temperature  was  15  degrees  below  zero,  immediate* 
ly  took  the  consistency  of  ice,  and  thus  we  actually  became  the 
inhabitants  of  on  iceberg  during  one  of  the  most  severe  winters 
hitherto  recorded ;  our  sufferings,  aggravated  by  want  of  bed* 
ding,  clothing,  and  animal  food,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Mr. 
C.  Thomas,  the  carpenter,  was  the  only  man  who  perished  at 
the  beach,  but  three  others,  besides  one  who  had  lost  his  foot, 
were  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  debility,  and  only  thirteen  of 
our  number  were  able  to  carry  provisions,  in  severe  journeys 
of  sixty- two  miles  each  to  Batty  Bay.  We  left  Fury  Beach 
on  the  8lh  of  July,  carrying  with  us  three  sick  men,  who 
were  unable  to  walk,  and  in  six  days  we  reached  the  boats, 
where  the  sick  daily  recovered.  /^*hough  the  spring  was 
mild,  it  was  not  until  the  loth  of  August  that  we  had  any 
cheering  prospect*  A  gale  from  the  westward  having  sud- 
denly opened  a  lane  of  water  along  shore,  in  two  dayt  we 
reached  our  former  position,  and  from  the  mountain  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  clear  water  almost  directly  across 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  which  we  ctossed  on  the  17th,  and 
took  shelter  from  a  storm  twelve  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape 
York.  Next  day,  when  the  gae  abated,  we  crossed  Ad- 
miralty Inlet,  and  were  detained  six  days  on  the  coast  by 
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A  strong  north-east  wind.  On  the  25th  we  crossed  Navjf 
Board  Inlet,  and  on  the  following  morning,  to  our  inexpres- 
sible  joy,  we  descried  a  ship  in  the  ofBng,  becalmed,  which 
proved  to  be  the  Isabella  of  Hull,  the  same  ship  which  I 
commanded  in  1818 :  at  noon  we  reached  her,  when  her  enter- 
prising  commander,  who  had  in  vain  searched  fur  us  in  Prince 
Regent'*s  Inlet,  after  giving  us  three  cheers,  received  us  with 
every  demonstration  of  kindness  and  hospitality  which  huma- 
nity could  dictate.  I  ought  to  mention  also,  that  Mr.  Hum- 
phries, by  landing  me  at  Possession  Bay,  and  subsequently  on 
the  west  coast  of  BafRn's  Bay,  afforded  me  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  concluding  my  survey,  and  of  verifying  my  former 
chart  of  that  coast. 

'  "  I  have  now  the  pleasing  duty  of  calling  the  attention  of 
their  lordships  to  the  merits  of  Commander  Ross,  whr  \» 
second  in  command  in  the  direction  of  this  expedition, 
labours  of  this  officer,  who  had  the  departments  of  astronomy, 
natural  history,  and  surveying,  will  speak  for  themselves  in 
language  beyond  the  ability  of  my  pen;  but  they  will  be  duly 
appreciated  by  their  lordships  and  the  learned  bodies  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  and  who  are  already  well  acquainted  with  his 
acquirements* 

**  My  steady  and  faithful  friend,  Mr.  William  Thom  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  who  was  formerly  with  me  in  the  Isabella^  besides 
his  duty  as  third  in  command,  took  charge  of  the  meteorolo- 
gical journal,  and  the  distribution  and  economy  of  provisions ; 
and  to  his  judicious  plans  and  suggestions  must  be  attributed 
the  uncommon  degree  of  health  which  our  crew  enjoyed ;  and 
as  two  out  of  three  who  died  during  the  four  and  a  half  years 
were  cut  off  early  in  the  voyage  by  diseases  not  peculiar  to 
the  climate,  only  one  man  can  be  said  to  have  perished. 

**  Mr.  M^Diarmid,  the  surgeon,  who  had  been  several 
voyages  to  these  regions,  did  justice  to  the  high  recommenda- 
tion I  received  of  him  :  he  was  successful  in  every  amputation 
and  operation  which  he  performed,  and  wonderfully  so  in  his 
treatment  of  the  sick ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  adding, 
that  he  would  be  an  ornament  to  his  Majesty's  service. 
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**  Commander  Ross,  Mr.  Thom,  and  myself,  have  indeed 
been  serving  without  pay,  but  in  common  with  the  crew  have 
lost  our  all,  which  I  regret  the  more,  because  it  puts  it  totally 
out  of  my  power  adequately  to  remunerate  my  tcllow-suffcrei  s, 
whose  case  I  cannot  but  recommend  for  their  lordships^  con- 
sideration. 

♦•  We  have,  however,  the  consolation,  that  the  results  of 
this  expedition  have  been  conclusive,  and  to  science  highlv 
important,  and  may  be  briefly  comprehended  in  the  following 
words:  the  discovery  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  the  Continent 
and  Isthmus  of  Boothia  Felix,  and  a  vast  number  of  islands, 
and    lakes;  the    undeniable  establishment  that  the 
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north-eastern  point  of  America  extends  to  the  74th  degree  of 
north  latitude ;  valuable  observotions  of  every  kind,  but  par- 
ticularly on  the  magnet ;  and,  to  crown  all,  we  have  had  the 
honour  of  placing  the  illustrious  name  of  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign  William  the  Fourth  on  the  true  position  of  the 
magnetic  pole. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  this  letter,  sir,  without  acknowledging 
the  important  advantages  we  obtained  from  the  valuable  pub- 
lications of  Sir  Edward  Parry  and  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  the 
communications  kindly  made  to  us  by  those  distinguished  offi- 
cers before  our  departure  from  England. 

''But  the  glory  of  this  enterprise  is  entirely  due  to  Him 
whose  divine  favour  has  been  most  especially  manifested  to- 
wards us,  who  guided  and  directed  all  our  steps,  who  merci- 
fully provided  effectual  means  for  our  preservation,  and  who, 
even  after  the  devices  and  inventions  of  man  had  utterly 
failed,  crowned  our  hunble  endeavours  with  complete  success 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

*' John  Ross,  Captain  R.N." 


This  statement  is  truly  modest,  plain,  simple,  and  affecting ; 
and  its  assertions,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  are  fully  confirmed,  as  far  as  they  have  been  examin- 
ed  by  the  evidence  which  appeared  before  them ;  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  opinions  of  Captain  Beaufort,  hydrographer  to 
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ihe  Admiralty ;  of  Mr.  Children,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  of  Professor  Barlow,  who  has  made  the 
magnetic  variations  his  particular  study. 

After  inspecting  several  vessels,  Captain  Ross  finally  pur- 
chased the  Victory,  which  was  originally  a  Liverpool  trader, 
and  in  March  1829  she  was  taken  into  Mr.  Fletcher'*s  dock  at 
Limehouse,  in  order  that  she  might  undergo  such  alterations 
and  repairs  as  were  considered  necessary.  It  being  the  deter- 
mination of  Captain  Ross  that  his  vessel  should  combine  the 
advantages  of  stenm  power  with  that  of  a  sailing  vessel,  boil- 
ers for  that  purpose  were  erected  occupying  so  small  a  space 
that  they  were  fixed  between  the  engines ;  the  consumption 
of  fuel  was  one  half,  and  the  weight  of  the  engines  one  fourth 
of  those  generally  in  use.  It  was  also  so  constructed  that  a 
chimney  could  be  dispensed  with,  leaving  the  deck,  masts  and 
rigging  wholly  unincumbered. 

On  the  23rd  of  May  1829  the  Victory  left  Limehouse, 
and  sailed  down  the  river.  At  Deptford  several  useful  arti- 
cles from  His  Majesty'*s  dock  yard,  were  put  on  board,  which 
it  was  thought  would  prove  conducive  to  the  health  and  com* 
fort  of  the  crew  when  they  arrived  in  more  northern  latitudes. 
At  Woolwich  the  crew  were  paid  their  wages  in  advance,  and 
the  vessel  proceeded  down  the  river  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  multitudes.  The  weather  was  calm  and  serene,  and  the 
colours  fluttered  in  the  breeze  :  they  were  the  handy  work 
of  a  lady  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  spirited  conduct 
of  Captain  Ross.  At  this  place  they  received  from  His  Ma- 
jesty^s  dock  yard,  a  fine  launch  and  two  boats,  which  had  been 
out  with  Captain  Franklin,  together  with  all  their  stores. 

At  Gravesend  they  took  a  pilot  on  board ;  and,  at  Margate, 
Sheriff  Booth  and  other  friends  who  had  come  down  were  put 
on  shore,  and  bade  a  final  farewell  to  their  gallant  friends, 
after  wishing  them  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  happy  return  to 
their  native  land. 

On  the  25th  the  Victory  passed  the  Portland  lights,  mak- 
ing but  slow  progress.  On  the  Srd  of  June,  they  passed 
Holyhead,  but  the  engine  proving  defective,  they  put  uito 
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port  Douglas  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  Captain  Ross  went 
on  shore,  and  the  vessel  was  quickly  crowded  with  visitors ; 
Captain  Ross  and  Commander  James  Ross,  were  invited  to 
dine  with  the  governor,  and  they  remained  here  until  the  7tb, 
when  they  made  sail  for  Port  Logan  in  North  Britain. 

On  the  8th  of  June  a  serious  accident  happened  to  William 
Hardy  the  stoker,  whose  arm  was  nearly  torn  off  by  one  of  the 
spur  wheels,  and  which  rendered  amputation  necessarv.  He 
v/as  sent  on  shore  to  Captidn  Ross*s  house  at  Stanraer.  It 
was  afterwards  found  necessary  for  him  to  undergo  the  pain- 
ful operation  of  amputation  a  second  time. 

It  was  the  plan  of  Captain  Ross  that  a  second  vessel,  laden 
with  certain  stores  which  might  be  necessary,  should  accom« 
pany  him  as  far  as  a  certain  latitude,  and  then  shipping  the 
stores  on  board  the  Victory,  she  should  act  as  a  trading 
vessel,  procure  a  cargo  of  oil  or  other  commodities,  and 
return  home.  For  this  purpose  he  engaged  a  vessel  called 
the  John,  and  which  accompanied  him  thus  far  on  his  voy- 
age. The  season  however  was  now  so  far  advanced  that 
the  prospect  of  their  deriving  any  advantage  from  the  whale 
fishery  was  very  dubious ;  a  suspicion  therefore  arose,  in  the 
minds  of  the  crew  of  the  John,  that  to  them  it  would  be  an 
unproductive,  and  perhaps  also  a  very  hazardous  voyage ;  in- 
asm  uch  as  the  John  was  not  equipped  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
contend  with  many  of  the  difficulties  which  ships  may  expect 
to  meet  with  if  they  remain  at  a  late  part  of  the  season  in 
those  dangerous  seas,  among  fields  of  ice,  and  without  pos- 
sessing a  sufficient  portion  of  those  things  necessary  fur  them 
to  meet  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  Under  these  impressions 
of  mind,  the  crew  of  the  John  desired  Captain  Ross  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  not  to  require  them  to  sail  beyond  a  cer- 
tain  latitude.  To  these  requisitions  Captain  Ross  objected, 
and  the  crew  of  the  John  refused  to  proceed  on  their  voyage. 
Under  this  state  of  embarrassment.  Captain  Ross  enquired  of 
the  crew  of  the  Victory  if  they  were  willing  to  proceed,  and 
was  happily  relieved  from  his  anxiety,  by  a  ready  assent  from 
every  man  on  board.     Every  exertion  was  now  made  to  re- 
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move  the  stores  from  the  John,  and  which  having  been  effect- 
ed,  on  the  13th  they  proceeded  on  their  intended  voyage. 

The  S4th  being  Captain  Ross's  birthday,  one  of  the  biTi- 
locks  was  killed,  and  an  extra  allowance  of  grog  issued  to 
«ommemorate  the  event.  A  number  of  birds  were  now  seen 
which  indicated  their  approach  to  land.  On  the  28th  being 
Sunday,  the  crew  attended  divine  service,  a  practice  which 
Captain  Ross  continued  to  adopt  whenever  the  weather  and 
the  duties  of  the  service  permitted.  On  the  1st  of  July  a 
suit  of  warm  clothing  was  issued  to  each  of  the  crew,  together 
wUh  buch  other  necessaries  as  would  be  required  for  their 
protection  against  the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  which  now  it 
was  to  be  expected  they  would  shortly  have  to  contend  with. 

On  the  8th  of  July  the  first  land  was  seen,  and  many  birds 
were  seen  of  dhferent  kinds,  many  of  which  were  shot  by  the 
crew ;  several  fish  were  seen  on  the  9th,  and  on  the  lOth  the 
provisions  which  had  been  removed  from  the  John  to  the 
launch  were  taken  out,  from  a  fear,  that  as  they  were  ap> 
proaching  the  ice,  some  accident  might  occur  by  which  the 
stores  might  be  lost. 

On  the  13th  the  first  ice-berg  was  seen.  The  land  being  in 
sight,  a  boat  was  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  loading  her  with 
ice,  as  they  were  not  only  very  short  of  water,  but  it  was  also 
required  for  the  steam  engine.  A  cargo  of  ice  was  according- 
ly obtained,  and  every  eflPort  used  to  urge  the  vessel  on  her 
way  ;  a  fair  wind  springing  up,  all  sail  was  set,  a  brig  was 
seen  standing  in  for  the  land  ;  a  number  of  whales  were  also 
seen,  one  of  which  came  so  near  the  ship  that  it  was  fired 
at,  but  the  shot  did  not  appear  to  have  taken  effect. 

The  steam  engine  'i  wears,  through  the  whole  of  the  voy- 
age, to  have  been  very  defective  in  its  operations.  On  the 
17th,  some  of  the  apparatus  suddenly  gave  way,  and  on  ex- 
amining where  the  defect  lay,  it  was  ascertained  that  two  of  the 
pipes  in  the  fore  and  aft  boiler  had  burst.  Captain  Ross,  the 
engineers,  and  the  armourers  were  up  all  night  to  repair  the 
damage,  and  water  was  afterwards  pumped  into  them  to  try 
Uieir  capability,  but  they  were  found  as  useless  as  ever.    A 
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number  of  whales  were  seen  at  a  distance,  playing  about  a 
large  ice-berg,  apparently  by  their  motions  in  search  of  their 
prey,  and  fishing  lines  were  put  overboard,  by  which  several 
halibut  and  cod  were  caught. 

On  the  2Srd  the  ship  was  close  in  with  Wylic  Ford,  and 
sent  a  boat  on  shore  to  look  for  a  harbour.  At  three  o'clock 
Commander  James  Ross  returned^  and  took  the  ship  into  an 
excellent  harbour,  and  made  her  fast  to  the  rocks  in  three 
fathoms  water. 

The  Governor  of  the  place,  and  the  minister  came  on  board 
to  visit  the  Captain  on  the  following  day,  and  took  breakfast 
with  them  ;  Commander  James  Ross  afterwards  accompanied 
the  party  to  land.  'JThey  here  learned  that  one  of  the  Green- 
land fishing  vessels,  named  the  Rockwood,  lay  a  wreck  in- 
side the  harbour ;  and  Captain  Ross  being  in  want  of  many 
things  with  which  he  could  be  supplied  from  the  wreck  of  this 
vessel,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  governor  for  the 
purchase  of  the  stores  of  this  vessel.  The  terms  being  agreed 
to,  the  Victory  was  taken  to  the  place  where  the  Rockwood 
lay,  for  the  more  convenient  and  speedy  shipment  of  her 
stores. 

On  the  ^th  a  few  Esquimaux  came  onboard  and  exchang- 
ed  a  variety  of  articles  for  skins  and  warm  clothing ;  they 
also  procured  a  quantity  of  warm  clothing  from  the  governor, 
with  whom  Captain  Ross  and  his  nephew  dined.  On  the 
following  day,  all  things  being  prepared,  the  vessel  shipped 
her  anchor  and  got  under  way.  The  governor  and  the  min- 
ister of  the  place  accompanied  the  vessel  out  of  the  harbour, 
when  they  took  their  leave,  giving  the  Victory  three  cheers, 
which  were  returned  by  the  Victory  with  a  salute  by  three 
bombs. 

On  the  27th  the  second  bullock  was  killed,  it  becoming  ne- 
cessary in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  food,  calculated  for 
its  support,  and  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which  in  all 
probability  would  have  occasioned  its  death.  On  this  day 
Wood,  one  of  the  seamen,  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg 
as  he  was  getting  into  the  boat  and  while  the  ship  was  hove  to 
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in  order  to  get  him  on  board,  the  fore-top  mast  was  carried  away. 
Fortunately  they  had  obtained  another  fore-top  mast  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Rock  wood,  and  clearing  the  other  away,  soon  sup- 
plied its  place. 

On  the  28th  they  made  the  island  of  Disco,  and  on  the 
following  day,  steering  a  N.N.W.  course,  they  kept  a  look 
out  for  Lancaster  Sound.  On  the  same  evening  a  cask 
was  picked  up  marked  Jane,  which  it  was  supposed  belonged 
to  a  vessel  of  that  name  which  had  been  lost.  The  weather 
was  now  remarkably  fine,  and  although  the  Victory  was  now 
in  the  same  latitude  and  longitude  as  that  wherein  the  Hecia 
and  the  Fury  were  beset  in  the  ice,  yet  as  far  as  the  eye  co\ild 
reach,  the  sea  appeared  to  be  perfectly  clear  of  ice. 

On  the  31st  the  west  land  of  Davis's  Straits  was  seen,  and 
the  ship  sailed  with  a  fine  fair  wind,  but  it  afterwards  becom- 
ing calm,  the  steam  was  got  up.  One  of  the  boilers  however 
proved  leaky ;  notwithstanding  which  the  fire  was  kept  in  all 
night,  though  the  attempt  was  of  little  use,  for  although  no 
impediment  presented  itself  by  the  ice  to  the  free  navigation 
of  the  vessel,  the  rate  of  progress  did  not  exceed  two  knots 
an  hour ;  indeed  the  engine  was  so  continually  in  fault  from 
different  circumstances  that  no  progress  could  be  made  with 
it. 

On  the  10th  of  August  they  entered  Prince  Regent^s  Inlet, 
and  on  the  following  day  came  in  sight  of  Prince  Leopold's 
Islands.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th  they  had  a  view  of  the 
place  where  the  Fury  was  abandoned.  The  ship  now  stood  in 
for  the  land,  a  boat  sounding  a-head  of  the  ship  all  the  way 
until  they  arrived  at  the  Fury''s  stores.  AH  the  officers  of  the 
ship  went  on  shore,  but  no  vestige  of  the  Fury  remained.  On 
examining  the  stores  which  had  been  left  by  the  Fury  they 
were  found  to  be  in  sound  condition,  and  this  put  the  crew  of 
the  Victory  in  high  spirits,  and  they  humorously  styled  their 
present  situation  the  North  Pole  Victualling  Yard.  They 
were  furnished  with  a  good  supper  from  the  preserved  meats 
which  were  found  on  the  beach,  and  declared  them  to  be  in 
most  excellent  condition.    All  hands  were  now  set  to  work  to 
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remove  some  of  the  stores  on  board  the  Victory,  and  she  wat 
as  it  might  be  said  re-victualled  from  the  present  resources. 

Four  years  had  intervened  since  the  Fury  was  abandoned, 
uring  which  period  the  stores  had  been  lying  on  the  beach 
exposed  to  the  severity  of  four  polar  winters.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  circumstances,  all  was  in  excellent  condition,  except- 
ing the  bread,  which  was  partially  spoiled,  being  musty  where 
the  weather  had  penetrated,  but  towards  the  middle  of  the 
casks  it  was  in  good  condition. 

Having  thus  replenished  the  stores  of  the  Victory  from 
these  resources,  she  left  Fury  Point,  sailing  along  land  which 
had  not  been  discovered.  On  the  16th  they  came  to  an  is- 
land, which  being  beyond    the  latitude    to  which  Captain 

Parry  had  sailed,  and  consequently  now  first  discovered, 

the  officers  went  on  fhotM  and  took  formal  possession  of  the 
country  for  his  Majesty  Kmg  George :  the  silk  colours  were 
hoisted,  three  cheers  were  given,  and  the  whole  of  the  crew 
remaic^.ig  on  board  answered  the  cheers.  The  latitude  of  the 
island  was  71  "^  north. 

On  the  18th,  while  sailing  among  loose  ice,  a  young  whale 
came  and  played  around  the  ship,  when  one  of  the  seamen 
struck  her  with  a  lance,  but  there  being  no  line  to  the  lance 
she  plunged  away  and  escaped.  While  sailing  through  the 
ice  it  was  evident  that  the  strain  on  the  vessel  was  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear,  but  it  was  only  by  carrying  a  press  of 
sail  that  she  could  now  make  her  way  through  the  ice,  and  the 
choice  of  evils  alone  was  left,  either  to  run  the  chance  of  car- 
rying away  some  of  the  masts  and  rigging,  or  to  suffer  the 
ship  to  be  beset  in  the  ice  and  the  season  was  fast  closing  up- 
on them.  Two  bears  were  seen  on  the  ice,  one  of  which  was 
severely  wounded,  but  it  got  away.  Several  whales  also  were 
seen,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  attacked. 

On  the  15th  of  September  the  approach  of  winter  was  an- 
nounced by  a  fall  of  snow ;  the  prospect  was  dreary  and  could 
not  be  looked  at  but  with  some  measure  of  cheerless  concern. 
They  had  not  however  met  with  any  impenetrable  barrier  to 
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their  progress,  and  two  oircumstanoesof  peculiar  good  fortune 
had  attended  them;  the  first  was  the  possession  of  the  stores 
of  the  Rpckwood,  and  the  other,  that  of  finding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Fury  in  such  excellent  oonditioo,  A  great  par^ 
of  the  Fur)r>  stores  still  remained  untouched  on  the  beach, 
so  that  in  case  of  necessity  they  had  only  to  return  to  that 
spot  and  they  would  obtain  the  supply  they  might  be  in  want  of. 

At  this  time  the  ship  was  surrounded  by  closely  packed  ice 
and  was  moored  to  an  ice-berg.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th 
one  of  the  berga  got  afloat,  and  they  were  obliged  to  moor 
the  ship  afresh.  CapUun  Ross  and  his  nephew  went  on  shore, 
and  ascended  a  high  hill  to  take  a  more  particular  view  of  their 
situation.  The  sea  appeared  open  before  them  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  ;  but  the  ship  lay  tossing  at  the  edge  of  the 
floe  without  any  prospect  of  being  liberated  at  present,  the 
ice  forming  a  complete  blockade.  It  was  determined  there* 
fore  to  attempt  sawing  a  passage  through  the  ice.  This  at- 
tempt was  immediately  put  into  practice,  and  by  noon  they 
had  sawn  nearly  to  the  ship,  and  she  was  now  held  only  by 
a  small  floe  which  was  attached  to  the  ground  ice.  The  ship 
was  then  made  fast  to  a  berg  which  was  moving  to  the  N.E. 
by  a  five  inch  hawser ;  but  this  attempt  was  unsuccessful  and 
broke.  Afler  this  all  hands  were  turned  out  with  axes  and 
handspikes,  which  fortunately  accomplished  their  purpose.  The 
ship  was  immediately  got  under  weigh,  and  before  night  they 
sailed  ten  miles. 

On  the  27  th  it  blew  very  hard  from  thenorth,  butthe  situ- 
ation of  the  ship  protected  her  in  a  great  degree.  It  now  be- 
gan to  occupy  their  attention  where  they  should  take  up 
their  winter  quarters.  It  was  on  the  28th  of  September,  1824, 
that  Captain  Parry  went  into  Port  Bowen  with  the  Hecla  and 
Fury,  and  did  not  leave  it  until  the  ^th  of  July  following. 
It  was  very  reasonable  therefore  to  suppose  that  their  labours 
were  fast  drawing  to  a  close  for  this  season ;  Captain  Ross  and 
Commander  James  Ross,  set  out  to  discover  a  proper  harbour 
for  the  winter,  but  returned  unsucoeMftil.    They  saw  the  im- 
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pression  of  the  feet  of  several  animals,  among  others  that  of  a 
bear  which  measured  thirteen  inches  and  a  half  in  breadth  and 
fourteen  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  But  that  which  afforded 
them  the  most  satisfaction,  were  the  remains  of  an  Esquimaux 
hut  which  had  been  recently  built,  and  which  cheered  them 
with  the  hope  that  a  tribe  of  those  people  were  residing  some* 
where  near,  and  that  the  ship*s  company  might  have  inter- 
course with  them  during  the  winter.  The  day  following,  as 
Commander  James  Ross  and  the  surgeon  were  exploring  the 
country,  they  observed  a  trap  which  had  been  very  lately 
made  for  the  capture  of  some  of  the  animals,  and  this  con- 
firmed them  in  the  conviction  that  some  of  the.  native  inha- 
bitants were  not  far  distant. 

From  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  began  to  be  evident  that 
thpir  winter  quarters  was  the  place  of  their  present  destina. 
tion.  They  had  now  been  five  days  in  their  .present  position, 
which  was  about  seven  miles  from  the  land,  and  the  ice  had 
considerably  increased  in  thickness.  The  aurora  borealis  were 
now  very  prevalent,  and  increased  in  number  and  brilliancy 
as  the  season  advanced,  fbrming  a  splendid  arch  over  the  hea- 
vens, and  running  into  each  other  with  inconceivable  velocity. 
The  internal  motion  appears  as  a  sudden  glow,  bursting  forth 
in  various  parts  of  the  arch  somewhat  like  the  ignition  of 
combustible  matter.  Some  of  these  streams  of  light  are  in 
soft  lines  like  rays,  others  are  waving  and  in  all  sorts  of  irre- 
gular figures,  and  have  in  consequence  obtuned  the  name  of 
the  merry  dancers. 

The  aurora  borealis  begins  to  appear  in  October,  and  con- 
tinues till  May,  but  are  strongest  from  November  till  March, 
continually  succeeding  each  other,  sometimes  for  several  days, 
and  at  other  times  only  appearing  for  a  few  minutes. 

They  now  commenced  dismantling  the  ship  and  fitting  up 
their  winter  quarters.  All  the  sails  were  unbent,  and  she  was 
literally  stripped.  An  accid^r.i;  happened  to  one  of  the  men, 
as  they  were  taking  the  engine  to  pieces,  which  confined  him 
to  his  hammock  and  deprived  the  party  of  his  services.  On 
taking  an  account  of  their  stores,  it  was  found  that  tJjoy  had 
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thirty  months'  provisions  on  board,  and  eighteen  chaldrons  of 
coke  and  coals.  The  small  quantity  of  the  latter  made  it  evi- 
dent that  the  engine  could  not  be  much  longer  used,  even  if  it 
could  be  fitted  together  again  after  having  been  taken  to 
pieces.  On  the  l4th  of  October  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  which  interrupted  the  crew  in  their  operations. 

By  this  time  the  berth  for  the  ship's  company  was  complet- 
ed ;  but  when  compared  with  the  accommodations  provided 
for  the  Hecla  in  her  voyage,  they  were  of  a  very  inferior  cha- 
racter. The  heaviest  parts  of  the  engine  were  conveyed  on 
shore,  but  in  attempting  to  get  the  boilers  up  the  hatchway, 
they  were  found  too  large  to  pass.  To  suffer  them  to  remain  on 
board  would  be  occupying  a  space  which  could  not  be  spared, 
and  as  no  alternative  remmned  they  were  cut  into  halves. 
During  intervf^ls  of  cessation  from  labour,  the  crew  occupied 
themselves  in  settmg  traps  to  catch  the  different  animals,  the 
•kins  of  which  served  them  for  clothing. 

The  time  of  the  crew  was  now  occupied  in  making  the 
ship  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  steward's  room  was  re- 
moved  and  a  communication  formed  from  the  cabin  to  the 
ship^s  company's  berth,  whereby  any  of  the  seamen  might 
converse  with  the  officers  without  going  upon  deck.  The 
housing  and  banking  up  the  ship  with  snow,  continued  to  oc- 
cupy the  time  of  the  seamen,  but  the  wind  blowing  a  heavy 
gale  with  storms  of  snow,  they  were  often  interrupted  in  their 
labour  from  the  severity  of  the  season,  till  at  length  their  ope- 
rations for  securing  the  ship  in  Felix  harbour  ceased. 

Strong  gales  came  on  in  November,  and  the  crew  took  that 
exercise  on  deck  which  was  needful  to  preserve  their  health. 
From  the  heat  which  was  kept  up  between  decks  the  snow  pe- 
netrated the  boards,  and  to  prevent  this  a  layer  of  gravel  was 
placed  between  the  snow  and  the  upper  deck. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the  season,  the  officers  went 
out  with  guns  in  search  of  game  and  killed  several  grouse,  some 
ptxu'migans,  a  kittiwake  gull,  and  several  other  birds. 

On  the  12th  of  November  an  accident  occurred  by  th« 
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breaking  of  the  ice  in  a  manner  quite  unexpected,  which  had 
like  to  have  been  of  serious  consequence.  A  number  of  arti- 
cles  which  were  intended  to  be  taken  on  shore,  were  hoisted 
out  of  the  ship  and  laid  upon  the  ice,  which  it  was  presumed 
was  sufficiently  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  articles  laid  upon 
it.  A  gale  had  been  blowing  from  the  west,  but  no  one  enter- 
tained an  idea  that  it  would  affect  the  capability  of  the  ice  to 
sustain  what  had  been  placed  on  it ;  but  presently  the  ice 
gave  a  sudden  shock,  and  the  water  came  pouring  through, 
uvenvhclming  the  various  articles  which  were  to  be  conveyed 
on  shore.  Great  anxiety  and  concern  filled  every  breast  lest 
tlic  articles  should  be  lost,  or  become  frozen  into  the  ice.  An 
accident  like  this  had  never  occurred  during  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding voyages ;  but  on  this  occasion  they  fortunately  recover- 
ed almost  the  whole  of  the  articles  from  their  perilous  situa- 
tion and  conveyed  them  safe  to  land. 

On  the  following  day  the  sun  took  his  final  departure  for 
the  season,  and  no  more  appeared  above  the  horizon.  All  nowr 
appeared  bleak  and  dreary,  and  the  only  living  creatures  to  be 
seen  were  the  crew  and  their  dogs.  It  is  almost  incredible  at 
what  a  distance  two  persons  might  now  hold  converse  with  each 
other ;  in  a  common  tone  of  voice  it  could  be  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a  mile.  A  sea  unicorn  was  seen  at  a  short 
distance,  and  three  of  the  crew  contrived  to  approach  it  within 
gun-shot,  and  firing  altogether  killed  it.  This  was  the  first  of 
the  kind  they  had  seen,  and  on  conveying  it  on  board  they  mea- 
sured it  and  found  it  to  be  twenty-two  feet  long  and  twelve 
feet  round.  The  tusk  was  entire.  This  creature  swims  with 
great  swiftness,  but  like  other  cestaceous  animals  cannot  con- 
tinue long  under  water.  It  is  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
whale,  and  the  tusk  is  highly  prized.  The  throne  of  the 
king  of  Denmark  is  surrounded  with  rows  of  these  horns ; 
and  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  given  by  a  German 
prince  for  a  single  horn. 

On  the  30th  of  November  the  officers  went  on  a  shooting 
excursion,  but  were  not  very  successful,  as  they  only  killed 
one  bird.   The  crew  had  been  some  time  employed  in  form'* 
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ing  a  wall  of  siiow  on  the  south  side  of  the  ship,  so  that  tha 
interval  between  the  wall  and  the  ship,  was  occupied  by  the 
crew  in  taking  bodily  exercise. 

An  observatory,  which  had  been  for  some  time  erecting  on 
an  adjoining  hill,  was  completed  on  the  9th  of  December. 
The  men  cut  out  large  square  slabs  of  snow,  which  they 
worked  off  in  a  very  neat  manner,  and  when  placed  in  the 
order  necessary,  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  handsome 
piece  of  masonry.  At  this  place  Captain  Ross  and  Com> 
mander  James  Ross  usually  passed  the  morning  when  the 
weather  would  permit. 

The  year  was  now  drawing  to  a  close  ;  Christmas  day  was 
at  hand,  and  it  was  resolved  to  sp<nid  it  after  the  custom  of 
their  friends  at  home,  and  that  roast  beef  and  plumb  pudding 
should  adorn  their  festive  board.  With  a  view  also  that  game 
should  form  oric  of  the  appendages,  the  officers  went  out  on  a 
shooting  expedition  on  the  24th ;  they  only  saw  however  two 
hares,  and  missed  killing  either  of  itiem. 

Nearly  five  years  had  now  elapsed,  since  the  stores  of  the 
Fury  were  placed  on  the  beach,  and  no  doubt  those  who 
placoci  them  there  little  •.xp.'^cted  thai  they  would  become  the 
source  of  a  Christmas  f.^sv,iva^  at  r».  period  so  distant ;  but  so 
it  was,  and  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  were  prominent 
dishes  on  the  present  occasion  ;  a  pie  made  of  the  preserved 
meats  also  graced  the  festive  board,  and  to  all  this  was  added 
three  half-pints  of  rum  to  each  mess. 

On  the  S7th,  it  being  Sunday,  divine  service  was  perform- 
ed ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a  school  having  been  esta- 
blished, the  several  pupils  were  examined  as  Lo  their  profici- 
ency in  the  acquirements  of  reading  corrccily. 

The  new  year  commenced  with  weather  <  Atrenre.'y  mild 
for  the  season,  and  an  extra  allowunce  ol  gtog  and  of  pre- 
served meats  were  issued  out  to  tlic  crew,  who  passed  the  day 
in  a  cheerful  manner,  drinking  the  heaiths  of  their  distant 
friends,  and  success  to  their  own  efforts  m  search  of  a  north- 
west passage. 

A  brass  gun  which  bclo';;€d  to  the  Fury  was  conveyed  to 
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the  top  of  an  adjoining  hill,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the 
velocity  of  sound ;  and  the  firiijor  off  of  their  piece,  led  to 
their  becoming  acquainted  with  a  tribe  of  native  residents,  at 
this  time  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  9th  of  January  one 
of  the  crew  gave  notice  that  he  heard  the  sound  of  many 
strange  voices,  and  shortly  after  there  appeared  on  the  beach, 
several  Esquimaux,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  ;  but  al- 
though they  were  thus  armed,  they  did  not  place  themselves 
in  an  hostile  attitude,  but  on  the  contrary  evinced  a  friendly 
disposition.  Commander  James  Ross  and  the  surgeon  were 
present  on  this  occasion,  aind  after  some  little  parley,  in  order 
to  increase  their  confidence,  the  officevs  placed  their  guns  on 
the  ice.  In  the  midst  of  this  party  of  Esquimaux,  stood  an 
apparently  infirm  old  man,  extremely  feeble,  who  was  brought 
forward  now  by  his  party.  A  good  understanding  was  very 
quickly  established  among  them,  and  the  whole  party  ad- 
vanced towards  the  ship. 

This  party  had  built  their  huts  about  three  miles  from  the 
ship,  and  appeared  to  consist  of  about  thirty  persons.  Some 
of  them  were  taken  down  into  the  cabin  by  Captain  Ross,  and 
some  were  amused  by  hstening  to  the  fiddle.  Cut  off  from 
all  intercourse  with  other  nations,  there  appears  a  sociability 
of  character  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  other 
uncivilized  people,  and  there  is  a  spirit  of  contentment  to  be 
found  amongst  them,  perhaps  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  other 
class  of  mankind  whatever.  Seated  in  his  snow-built,  smoky 
dwelling,  he  feels  no  inconvenience  from  the  absence  of  fea- 
ther beds,  warm  woollen  blankets,  or  handsome  carpets.  He 
seems  to  enjoy  his  food,  which  is  most  repulsive  in  its  appear- 
ance to  the  European,  and  blood,  and  raw  and  filthy  portions 
of  fish  are  devoured  by  him  in  quantities  that  astonish  the 
observer.  They  use  immensely  long  whips,  which  are  made 
of  the  hides  of  the  animals  they  kill,  and  are  neatly  plaited ; 
the  thongs  are  of  the  thickness  of  the  thumb,  tapering  off 
gradually,  and  terminating  with  a  single  lash.  In  the  even- 
ing  they  returned  to  thoir  huts,  and  Captain  lloss,  and  Com- 
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mandcr  James  Ross  accompanied  them  fur  nearly  two  mi/ci 
and  liicn  parted  from  them  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 

On  the  following  day  tlic  officers  set  out  in  search  of  the 
habitations  of  these  people;  they  had  not  advanced  far  before 
they  met  a  party  of  them,  who  returned  with  the  officers  to 
their  huts,  and  manifested  every  kind  of  attention  towards 
theni.  Captain  Ross  made  them  several  presents,  and  the 
Esquimaux  shewed  their  joy  by  jumping  and  shouting,  and  a 
variety  of  gestures.  This  appeared  to  be  the  place  where 
they  deposited  their  provisions  for  the  wniter  supply.  Rein- 
deer and  various  other  articles  of  food,  had  been  stored  up  in 
these  places  for  several  months  past.  Several  of  the  Esqui- 
maux returned  with  the  officers  to  the  ship,  and  two  of  them 
were  introduced  into  the  cabin  when  the  dinner  was  serv- 
ed up,  but  no  persuasions  could  prevail  on  them  to  becom'3 
partakers  of  any  of  the  articles  which  were  placed  on  the 
table. 

Two  Esquimaux  came  to  the  ship  on  the  11th,  one  of 
whom,  named  Tullooachiu,  had  but  one  leg,  and  was  the  son 
of  the  old  man  who  was  of  the  party  when  they  first  dis- 
covered the  Esquimaux.  This  young  man  had  undergone 
the  amputation  of  the  other  leg,  which  was  accomplished  in 
the  following  manner.  The  upper  part  of  the  leg  was  bound 
with  thongs,  and  the  flesh  stripped  from  the  lower  part  with 
their  knives.  The  bone  was  then  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  ice 
and  snapped  asunder ;  the  parts  were  then  seared  with  some  light- 
ed moss,  after  which  nothing  further  was  done  to  it.  He  was 
introduced  into  the  cabin,  and  a  leg  was  made  for  him  by  the 
carpenter  and  placed  in  its  proper  position.  On  observing 
this  he  burst  out  into  exclamations  of  joy.  This  ceremony 
being  completed,  Commander  James  Ross  laid  before  them  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  desired  that  they  would  mark  the  situa- 
tion of  the  land,  which  they  endeavoured  to  do,  and  every 
thing  appeared  favourable  to  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
according  to  the  lines  which  these  people  drew,  and  that 
the  party  had  already  seen  the  coast  of  America.  The 
Ksquimaux  stated  that  about  forty  miles  to  the  south-west 
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there  was  a  neck  uf  land  wliich  divided  two  great  seas  from 
each  other. 

On  the  12th  a  party  of  Esquimaux  came  to  the  ship,  and 
being  desired  to  draw  a  chart  of  the  coast  they  differed 
in  no  material  degi'ee,  from  that  which  had  been  drawn  on  a 
former  occasion.  An  accident  occurred  at  this  time  to  the 
launch,  by  its  getting  completely  under  the  ice,  and  it  occu- 
pied many  hours  before  it  could  be  liberated.  The  cold  was 
now  very  intense,  being  forty  degrees  below  Zero.  No  com- 
munication was  had  with  the  natives,  and  the  crew  were  con- 
fined to  their  usual  operations  on  board.  The  armourer  being 
asthmatic,  the  weather  very  materially  affected  him. 

On  the  SOth  Commander  James  Ross  went  on  an  excursion 
into  the  country  and  shot  one  grouse.  On  their  way  they  visit- 
ed the  huts  of  the  Esquimaux,  but  most  of  them  were  absent 
on  a  seal  excursion.  The  sun  now  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
after  an  absence  of  fifty-two  days.  The  spirits  of  the  crew  were 
revived  at  this  prospect  of  their  beiijg  emancipated  from  their 
long  imprisonment  in  the  ice,  and  they  anticipated  the  time  when 
they  should  agam  hoist  their  sails  in  prosecution  of  their  pro- 
jected voyage  of  discovery.  The  Esquimaux  with  a  wooden  leg 
at  this  time  brought  one  of  his  countrymen,  far  advanced  in 
years,  whom  he  described  as  well  acquainted  with  the  adjoin- 
ing coasts.  On  questioning  this  man  strong  suspicions  were 
raised  that  L  was  only  deceiving  them,  in  the  expectation  of 
receiving  presents,  and  from  his  conduct  in  attempting  to 
steal  a  telescope,  which  he  was  compelled  £o  return,  and  his 
subsequent  conduct,  he  met  with  so  little  encouragement  that 
he  quitted  the  ship  in  much  anger ;  and  it  was  afterwards  as- 
certained that  he  knew  nothing  respecting  the  situation  of  the 
land. 

The  Esquimaux  does  not  appear  to  make  any  profession  of 
religion,  gross  darkness  covers  his  mind.  The  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  by  faith  in  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  does  hot 
appear  as  yet  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  these  people.  Con* 
)urors  or  jugglers  under  the  name  of  Angekoks  are  found 
•mong  them,  who,  when  any  ar«  afBicted,  utter  incantationsb 
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and  practise  deceptions  which  they  thcmselres  afterwards  ex* 
plain  according  as  it  suits  their  own  views  and  interest. 
To  promote  success  in  fishing  or  hunting,  they  also  have 
recourse  to  these  Angekoks,  who,  after  practising  a  variety 
of  absurdities  in  the  dark  or  in  a  way  hidden  from  the  people, 
assure  their  hearers  of  a  successful  issue  to  their  future  efforts, 
and  thus  obtain  presents  from  the  deluded  natives. 

This  day  died  Mr.  James  Marslin,  the  armourer,  who  had 
been  long  most  seriously  afflicted  with  asthma.  lie  died  with- 
out a  struggle.  Previous  to  his  death,  Mr.  Light,  the  stew- 
ard, made  his  will,  leaving  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his 
near  relatives.  With  much  exertion  a  grave  was  dug,  and 
his  remains  committed  to  the  earth. 

Four  Esquimaux  who  had  never  been  to  the  ship  before, 
made  their  appearance  this  day.  They  manifested  the  utmost 
astonishment  on  being  taken  into  the  cabin,  and  their  eyes 
wandered  from  object  to  object  with  loud  and  extravagant 
laughter  and  delight.  One  of  them  on  seeing  the  reflection 
of  his  own  face  in  the  looking  glass,  stepped  behind  it,  ex- 
pecting to  fnid  the  person  it  reflected,  but  being  disappointed 
he  shook  his  head  and  again  advanced  to  obtain  another  sight 
of  the  object  he  sought  for.  Some  of  these  Esquimaux  were 
as  tall  as  five  feet  nine  inches,  while  others  did  not  rise  higher 
than  four  feet  nine  inches. 

On  Sunday  the  24th  the  armourer  was  committed  to  the 
grave.  At  half-past  seven  o'clock  the  crew  were  summoned 
to  breakfast,  after  which  a  part  of  the  burial  service  was  read. 
The  corpse,  attended  by  the  whole  crew,  was  then  conveyed 
to  the  grave  ;  his  hammock  was  his  shroud,  and  his  pillow  a 
piece  of  granite.  The  remainder  of  the  burial  service  was 
then  read,  in  the  course  of  which  the  body  was  deposited  in 
a  grave  only  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  which  was  afterwards 
filled  with  gravel.  The  crew  then  returned  to  the  ship,  and 
divine  service  was  performed.  In  the  after  part  of  the  day 
a  party  of  Esquimaux  came  to  the  ship,  among  whom  was 
TuUooachiu  on  his  wooden  leg ;  and  so  expert  and  ready  was 
he  in  the  use  of  it,  that  he  outstripped  his  companions  in 
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walking  although  the  road  was  often  slippery  and  rugged. 
After  disposing  of  some  of  their  dresses  for  some  trifling  ar- 
ticles the  Esquimaux  took  their  departure.  At  different 
periods  after  these  people  visited  the  ship,  particularly  on  the 
31st,  when  a  considerable  party  came,  and  among  others  the 
mother  of  Tutlooachiu,  the  Esquimaux  with  the  wooden  leg : 
her  visit  was  occasioned  by  the  particular  desire  she  had  to 
see  the  individual  who  had  rendered  her  son  such  essential 
service,  and  the  carpenter  was  no  sooner  pointed  out  to  her 
as  that  person  than  she  threw  her  arms  around  him,  and 
hegan  rubbing  noses  with  him,  as  a  testimony  of  the  strong 
feelings  of  gratitude  she  felt  towards  hi.n.  At  the  usual  hour, 
this  being  the  sabbath  day,  the  crew  were  summoned  to  pray- 
ers, the  female  part  of  the  natives  being  first  dismissed,  and 
returning  to  their  huts :  After  divine  service  the  male  part  of 
the  visitors  joined  the  sailors  on  the  ice,  playing  with  them  at 
foot-ball,  leap-frog  and  other  sports.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  ludicrous  than  the  efforts  of  the  Esquimaux  on 
these  occasions,  dressed  in  their  large  and  clumsy  garments 
which  prevented  their  taking  the  necessary  stride  with  their 
tegs,  and  the  sailors  by  their  tricks  and  manoeuvres  causing 
them  to  roll  over  and  over  in  the  snow. 

On  the  8th  and  9th  of  February,  a  trial  was  made  of  the 
velocity  of  sound :  Commander  James  Ross  went  to  the 
Esquimaux  village  which  was  between  three  and  four  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  ship  and  a  gun  was  fired  :  the  time  which  in- 
tervened between  the  sound  of  the  report,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  flash  was  sixteen  seconds,  so  that  it  appears  the  sound 
travelled  at  tlic  rate  of  about  a  mile  in  Ave  seconds* 

On  the  10th  of  February,  the  cold  was  too  severe  to  admit 
of  any  of  the  crew  leaving  the  ship  ;  some  of  them  however 
ventured  as  far  as  the  Esquimaux  huts  on  the  following  day, 
who  no  sooner  saw  them  approaching,  than  they  hastened  to 
meet  them,  brushing  the  snow  off  their  jackets  and  inviting 
them  into  their  huts.  The  disagreeable  smells,  however,  aris- 
ing from  the  putrid  masses  of  blubber,  the  stench  of  the  dogs 
and  other  filth  which  they  contained,  rendered  their  abode  in 
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them  far  from  being  agreeable.  A  dance  afterwards  took 
place,  in  which  the  natives  threw  themselves  into  a  variety  of 
attitudes  accompanied  with  extraordinary  gestures  and  dis- 
tortions of  countenance. 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  many  means  of  comfort 
to  be  found  among  the  nations  of  £urope,and  the  more  civilized 
parts  of  the  earth,  the  situation  of  the  Esquimaux  must  appear 
the  least  desirable  of  any  which  is  to  be  met  with  :  their  snow- 
built  habitations  are  in  many  respects  comfortless ;  their  food 
coarse  and  disgusting,  on  which  they  feed  in  a  most  glutton- 
ous and  voracious  manner;  the  long  and  dreary  nights  of 
winter,  and  the  severity  of  cold  weather  to  which  they  are 
subject,  are  altogether  a  combination  of  afflictmg  circum- 
stances which  perhaps  cannot  be  equalled  upon  the  face  of 
the  whole  earl,h.  It  is  said  also  that,  like  some  of  the  Indian 
nations,  they  forsake  the  aged  and  the  helpless,  leaving  them 
to  perish  by  the  wild  beasts  or  other  causes.  Their  conduct 
upon  the  whole  manifests  less  forethought  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  most  careless  of  human  beings. 
Drawing  a  comparison  with  those  who  live  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  what  an  occasion  of  gratitude  to  God  must 
every  human  being  experience,  who  reflects  on  the  multitude 
of  blessings  which  education,  and  the  introduction  of  the  word 
of  God  presents  to  him ;  and  surely  under  such  circum- 
stances every  benevolent  mind  will  aid  m  promoting  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Gospel,  by  the  missionary  efforts  now  so  gene- 
rally adopted  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  benighted 
heathen,  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

February  passed  away,  without  any  thing  particular  occur- 
ring, the  crew  and  the  natives  holding  occasional  intercourse. 
On  the  £nd  of  March,  a  party  of  them  on  coming  to  the  ship, 
reported  the  death  of  the  old  man  whom  they  saw  on  their 
first  meeting  with  the  natives,  the  father  of  the  man  with  the 
wooden  leg.  This  being  the  first  death  which  had  occurred 
among  the  Esquimaux,  since  the  ship's  company  had  met 
with  them,  Mr.  M'Diarmid  was  desirous  of  obtaining  his 
corpse,  but  found  some  difficulty  in  discovering  where  they 
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had  disposed  of  it.  On  the  5tb,  the  whole  tribe,  amouuting 
to  about  seventy  persons,  quitted  their  present  winter  habita- 
tions, and  separating  into  parties  directed  their  course  to  dif- 
ferent summer  stations  which  thej  occupied.  Having  obtain- 
ed information,  which  tliey  had  reason  to  believe  tobeoorrecty 
of  the  hut  in  which  the  deceased  Esquimaux  was  to  be  found, 
a  party  was  sent  to  the  spot :  on  entering  the  hut  it  was 
found  with  the  chest  cut  open  as  far  down  as  the  navel,  and 
so  thick  was  the  layer  of  fat  that  with  the  skin  it  measured 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  :  his  boots,  which  were  made  of  seal 
skin,  and  in  good  condition,  were  cut  off  by  the  carpen- 
ter and  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  and  Mr.  M'Diarmid 
took  possession  of  the  head. 

Some  of  the  Esquinpaux  on  their  removal  established  tliem- 
selves  at  a  place  called  Yakkec  Hill,  no  very  great  distance 
frum  their  former  residence.  On  the  7th,  being  Sunday,  a 
part  of  the  crew  visited  them,  and  having  to  pass  the  former 
place  of  their  abode,  they  looked  into  the  hut  where  the 
deceased  Esquimaux  had  been  deposited.  It  was  found  how- 
ever to  have  been  removed,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  place  of 
the  natives,  present  abode,  it  was  manifest  from  their  signifi- 
cant actions  that  they  were  acquiunted  with  the  operation 
which  had  taken  place  upon  the  body  of  the  old  man,  al> 
though  they  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  satisfy  the  crew,  to 
what  place  the  body  had  been  removed. 

On  the  dlh  of  March,  Commander  James  Ross,  accompanied 
by  one  man  in  a  sledge,  drawn  by  six  dogs,  set  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  some  high  land,  from  which  it  was  expected  a 
view  might  be  obtained  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
extent  of  the  iit-ands  among  which  it  was  now  evident  they 
were  embayed.  Several  deer  were  seen,  although  they  were 
disappointed  of  killing  any.  The  observations  made  by  Com- 
mander James  Ross  on  this  expedition  did  not  afford  any  satis- 
factory evidence  to  lead  to  an  opinion  of  the  ultimate  success  to 
the  grand  object  in  which  they  were  im  pursuit,  and  subsequent 
enquiries  added  strength  to  these  opinions.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Captain  Parry,  that  could  he  succeed  in  forcing  his  way 
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through  the  Strait  of  the  llecla  and  Fury,  a  clear  passage 
would  be  then  open  to  him  to  the  westward.  The  observa- 
tions of  Commander  James  Ross  however,  tended  to  a  differ- 
ent  result,  for  the  winter  harbour  of  the  Victory  in  1830  was 
only  four  degrees  to  the  westward  of  the  strait  of  the  Hecla, 
and  Fury ;  but  the  supposed  sea  of  Captain  Parry  was  not  to 
be  met  with,  indeed  it  appears  that  the  strait  was  only  an 
inlet  or  bay  between  Melville  Peninsula  and  Cockburn 
Island.  In  taking  a  view  of  their  present  situation  Com- 
mander James  Ross  stated  therefore  as  his  opinion,  that  these 
circumstances  lead  to  a  different  result,  from  those  of  Captain 
Ross.  In  fact,  the  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  distinctly  shows  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  existed  between  Captain  Ross  and  Commander  Ross 
on  some  very  essential  points.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
many  proofs  that  can  be  adduced. 

The  170th  question  to  Captain  Ross  is,  "  Do  you  conceive 
you  have  asccrtcuned  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  practical  com- 
munication between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans? 

"  Positively  to  the  southward  of  the  seventy-fourth  degree. 

**  You  do  not  mean  to  express  an  opinion  decidedly  that  it  is 
impossible  there  should  be  a  communication  discovered  further 
north  i 

"  Certainly  not. 

"  You  still  think  it  is  possible  there  may  be  a  practical 
communication  ? 

*'  I  think  it  possible,  but  not  very  probable." 

On  this  subject  Commander  Ross  is  asked,  "  You  do  not 
think  the  voyage  has  furnished  any  conclusion  against  the 
existence  of  a  north-west  passage  ? 

*'  No,  it  has  made  it  still  more  certain  than  it  was  before, 
that  a  north  west  passage  must  exist. 

'*  Upon  what  observations,  made  in  the  last  voyage,  do  you 
ground  that  opinion  ? 

*<  From  the  additional  portion  of  theoutlineof  the  continent 
of  America  explored  upon  this  occasion  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Amcricai  and  the  western  coast  of  Boothia. 
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V  «  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  go  through 
that  North  Western  Passage  ? 

**  There  ii  no  question,  that  it  would  be  much  more  easy, 
now  that  wc  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  formation 
of  the  continent  of  America." 

The  following  difference  of  opinion  is,  however,  still  more 
striking,  and  the  answer  of  Commander  Ross  is  well  deserving 
of  attention : 

Captain  Ross  is  asked  **  Did  you  observe  the  difference  in 
the  altitude  of  the  two  seas,  east  and  west  of  Boothia  Felix  ? 

"  Yes. 

*'  Do  you  draw  any  conclusion  from  that  difference  of  alti- 
tude which  bears  on  the  subject  of  the  North  West  Passage  ? 

'*  I  consider  it  to  be  negative. 

"  You  consider  it  a  presumption  ? 

*'  Yes,  a  presumption  that  there  is  no  such  passage,  but 
not  a  proof. 

"  What  was  the  difference? 

"  The  difference  is  thirteen  feet. 

*'  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  land  is  continuous  north- 
ward,  from  the  seventy-fourth  degree  to  the  pole,  should  you 
expect  to  find  that  difference  of  altitude  in  the  seas  ? 

**  I  should  certainly,  from  the  rotative  motion  of  the  earth. ^ 

On  this  subject  Commander  Ross  is  asked,  "  A  re  you 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  two  seas,  right  and  left  of  the  isth- 
mus which  unites  Boothia  with  the  continent  of  America,  are 
of  different  altitude  ? 

'*  N  o,  I  am  not,  nor  had  we  the  means  of  ascertaining  tb.e 
fact  with  accuracy.  It  would  take  at  least  two  or  three  months 
to  ascertain  it  with  the  accuracy  such  an  observation  would 
require. 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  such  a  thing  ? 

**  None  whatever ;  no,  I  never  heard  of  it  till  this  moment. 

"  Has  Captain  Ross  never  told  you  that  he  had  ascertained 
that  to  be  the  fact  i 

**  Captain  Ross  may  have  made  observations  which  have 
satisfied  his  own  mind,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  can  have  made 
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observations  that  would  satisfy  the  minds  of  i\twef  who  may 
investigate  the  matter.'* 

The  same  day  that  Commander  Roas  took  the  cxoursion, 
which  has  been  already  described,  the  Purser  and  the  Surgeon 
set  out  on  an  expedition  to  the  huts  of  the  Esquimaux,  which 
were  rituate  to  the  south-east.  On  their  way  thiihcr,  ttuy 
killed  a  bird,  called  the  white-winged  scraber,  but  the  com. 
men  name  of  which  is  the  black  guilemot.  The  body  was 
entirely  black,  with  the  exception  of  a  white  spot  on  tlic 
wing,  which  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  bird  in  all  its  ages. 
The  bill  is  black,  and  the  legs  and  feet  arc  crimson,  it 
generally  lays  two  eggs,  about  the  size  of  a  pullet's,  of  a  dirty 
white  with  black  spots.  It  makes  its  nest  in  the  holes,  whicli 
are  found  in  the  fragments  of  the  rocks  on  the  shore.  The 
measurement  o^  the  bird  i  generally  about  twelve  inches 
in  length,  and  from  nineteen  to  twenty  in  breadth,  'J  he 
plumage  of  the  young  birds  is  varied  black  and  white,  but  the 
legs  and  feet  are  dusky,  instead  of  the  crimson  colour 
which  distinguishes  the  older  birds.  The  bird  is  some- 
times killed  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  but  its  cliief  habitation 
may  be  considered  to  be  BafHn's  Bay,  and  the  surrounding 
inlets. 

Commander  Ross  made  some  observations  respecting  the 
geology  of  the  country,  which  do  not  agree  with  those  which 
were  made  by  Mr.  Thorns  and  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  although  the 
direction  in  which  they  respectively  bent  their  course,  was 
not  at  so  great  a  distance  from  each  other,  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  conjecture  that  any  great  difference  could  be  found  in 
the  formation  of  the  rocks  or  the  inclination  of  the  strata. 
iVcoording  to  Commander  Ross  the  general  outline  of  the  inte- 
rior and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  north  and  oast  C(  ict,  be- 
spoke the  existence  of  primary  rocks,  the  hills  rising  to  an  aver- 
age  height  of  700  feet,  and  presenting  acute  summits,  declin- 
ing by  sharp  prolonged  ridges.  A  table  land  would  scarcely 
be  expected,  in  a  country  where  the  summits  of  the  hills  are, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  exposed  to  the  most  intense 
frost,  and  where,  in  consequence,  they  must  assume  that  acute 
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and  jagged  form  which  generally  characterizes  the  hills,  of 
the  Arctic  Regions.  The  granite  possesses  the  character 
of  that  substance,  as  it  is  found  forming  mountain  masses,  and 
there!  ;re  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  rock  forms  a  portion 
at  least  of  tiie  country. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Thorns  and  Mr.  M'Diarmid  went 
to  show  that  the  cliffs  appeared,  wherever  they  were  exposed, 
to  present  an  appearance  of  stratification.  The  specimen 
ihey  produced  seemed  almost  entirely  limited  to  gneiss,  a  cir* 
cumatance  to  be  expected  from  the  stratifie<l  appearance 
already  mentioned.  On  the  whole  the  researches  of  the  re- 
spective officers  did  not  throw  any  great  light  on  the  geolo- 
gical nature  of  the  jountry,  and  the  specimens  do  not  differ 
much,  excepting  in  the  colour,  from  the  granite  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  the  polar  granite  being  of  an  orange 
colour,  that  of  Scotland  of  a  dusky  white. 

Mr.  Thoms  and  Mr.  M'Diarmid  having  extended  their 
excursion  too  far,  were  benighted  on  their  way  home,  and  it 
was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  they  reached  the  vessel ; 
nor  would  this  have  been  so  easily  accomplished  had  not  some 
blue  lights  been  fired  off  at  intervals,  and  guns  fired  every 
five  minutes  from  the  ship,  as  a  guide  to  the  travellers  to 
direct  them  on  their  way.  They  were  two  hours  and  fifty 
minutes  rambling  they  knew  not  whither,  and  but  for  the 
report  of  the  guns,  which  in  that  climate  is  I.  ird  at  a  great 
distance,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  they  would  have  had 
to  pass  the  night  under  the  lee  of  a  mound  of  ice,  with  a  bear 
as  their  companion,  and  amidst  the  howling  of  wolves  and 
other  beasts. 

Tl  e  following  anecdote  ia  related  as  descriptive  of  the  saga- 
city of  the  bear  :  the  Captain  of  a  whaler  being  desirous  of 
procuring  a  b(  ar  without  injuring  the  skin,  laid  the  noose  of 
a  rope  in  the  snow,  with  a  piece  of  blubber  over  it ;  the  smell 
soon  enticed  a  bear  to  the  spot  and  he  seized  it  in  his  mouth ; 
the  rope  was  pulled,  and  his  foot  was  entangled  in  the  noose, 
but  he  instantly  pushed  the  noose  off  with  his  other  paw  and 
escaped ;  having  eaten  the  piece,  he  returned  in  search  of 
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more  food,  and  in  the  interim  another  piece  of  blubl)cr  had 
been  placed  on  the  same  spot,  covering  another  noose,  but  he 
pushed  the  rope  aside  and  again  walked  off  with  the  blubber ; 
a  third  time  the  trap  was  laid  and  the  noose  so  entirely  cover- 
ed with  snow  that  nothing  could  be  seen,  and  tlie  blubber 
was  placed  in  a  hole  made  in  the  centre;  the  bear  a  third 
time  returned  in  search  of  his  food,  and  after  smelling  about 
the  place,  he  turned  the  rope  aside  and  walked  off  with  his 
prey. 

On  another  occasion  it  was  observed  that  three  bears  were 
advancing  towards  the  ship,  invited  as  was  supposed  by  the 
blubber  of  a  walrus  which  the  men  had  set  on  fire,  and  which 
was  burning  on  the  ice.  On  coming  to  the  spot  they  ran 
eagerly  to  the  fire,  and  drew  out  what  remained  unconsumed. 
The  crew  also  threw  towards  them  great  pieces  of  the  flesh, 
which  the  largest  of  the  bears  seized  and  threw  towards  the 
others,  which  appeared  to  be  two  of  her  cubs,  reserving  the 
smallest  part  for  herself.  At  this  time  the  crew  fired  and 
shot  both  of  the  cubs  dead,  wounding  also  the  dam,  but  not 
mortally.  On  perceiving  that  her  cubs  were  dead,  the  poor 
beast  manifested  the  most  anxious  concern  for  them  ;  though 
sorely  wounded  and  but  just  able  to  crawl  to  the  place  where 
they  lay,  she  carried  to  them  a  lump  of  the  flesh,  tore  it  in 
pieces,  then  laid  her  paws  first  on  one,  and  afterwards  on  the 
other,  endeavouring  to  raise  them  up,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  the  most  piteous  mournings.  She  then  went  off  to  a 
short  distance,  and  looked  back  on  her  cubs,  endeavouiing 
by  her  cries  to  induce  them  to  follow  her;  but  this  not 
availing,  she  returned  to  them,  and  with  every  appearance  of 
fondness  and  distress  walked  round  them,  licked  their  wounds, 
and  pawed  them  with  her  feet ;  at  last  the  crew  fired  a  volley 
at  her,  and  she  fell  dead  between  her  cubs  while  licking  their 
wounds. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  one  of  the  whalers,  when  a  bear 
approached  alongside  the  ship,  drawn  as  was  supposed  by  the 
offal  which  was  thrown  overboard  by  the  cook.  The  people 
being  at  dinner,  the  creature  was  observed  by  only  one  of  the 
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crew,  who,  perceiving  the  bear  so  near,  jumped  upon  tlie  ice 
armed  only  with  a  handspike,  and  began  to  attack  him ;  the 
bear  however  disarmed  him  and  seising  him  by  the  back  car- 
ried him  off  before  his  comrades  could  afford  him  any  assis- 
tance, and  was  seen  no  more. 

Another  instance  somewhat  of  the  same  kind  took  place  on 
board  a  wh&ling  ship,  which  sailed  from  Hull.  The  ship 
was  moored  to  a  piece  of  ice  on  which  a  bear  was  observed 
i^rowling  about  for  prey  at  a  considerable  distance.  One  of 
the  crew,  under  a  spirit  of  bravado,  set  out  to  pursue  and 
attack  it.  Armed  with  a  whale  lance  he  resolutely  set  out  to 
the  attack,  advancing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bear,  who 
stood  still  and  faced  him.  His  courage  rather  abated  on 
observing  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  bear,  who  stood  still 
and  looked  stedfastly  at  him.  The  sailor  then  shouted,  ad- 
vanced his  lance,  and  made  motions  of  attack,  but  without 
producing  that  effect  upon  the  bear  which  he  hoped  fur,  as 
the  animal  stood  his  ground  and  manifested  no  disposition  of 
fear  or  alarm  ;  after  a  short  time  however  the  bear  began  to 
advance,  and  the  poor  tar  was  so  overcome  with  fear  that  he 
turned  and  fled  :  this  occasioned  tlie  bear  to  fuUuw  him,  and 
as  he  gained  on  the  sailor,  who  found  the  lance  an  hindrance 
to  his  flight,  the  latter  threw  the  lance  away,  a  circumstance 
which  fortunately  checked  the  bear  in  his  pursuit  as  he  stop- 
ped to  smell  it,  and  examine  it  with  his  paws.  This  gave 
the  sailur  an  opportunity  of  advancing,  but  after  a  short  space 
the  bear  again  advanced  to  the  pursuit,  and  the  sailor  threw 
one  of  his  gloves  at  him,  which  again  fur  a  ievf  moments 
arrested  his  attention.  By  throwing  away  his  other  glove, 
and  afterwards  his  hat,  which  the  bear  tore  into  shreds,  he 
continued  to  arrest  his  attention  until  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing his  shipmates,  who  were  advancing  to  his  assistance,  and 
who  opened  a  passage  for  the  runaway  to  escape  behind  them, 
when  they  closed  to  meet  the  attack  of  the  bear,  who  now 
himself  made  a  stand  at  the  appearance  of  so  many  in  hostile 
array  against  him,  and  suddenly  turning  round  escaped  in 
safety  from  all  their  assaults. 

r.  V.  88 
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It  was  d  p  an  on  the  part  of  Captain  Ross  to  attempt  to 
obtain  a  youth  of  the  Esquimaux  nation,  who  nii(^t>t  be  will- 
mg  to  be  brought  up  according  to  the  European  manners, 
and  to  leave  a  country  of  comparative  misery  and  desolation, 
for  one  of  comfort,  luxury,  and  splendour.     In  his  first  expe- 
dition in  search  of  a  north«west  passage,  he  reaped  considerable 
benefit  from  John  Sacheuse,  a  young  Esquimaux,  who,  in- 
stigated by  an  ardent  desire  to  visit  the  country  of  tlie  Euro- 
peans, had  concealed  himself  on  board  the  Thomas  and  Anne, 
Captain  Newton,  of  Leith  ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland, 
through  the  disinterested  kindness  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  the  emi- 
nent artist  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  put  under  proper  masters 
for  teaching  him  the  English  language,  and  other  branches 
of  useful    knowledge.      When  it  was  understood  that  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  arctic  regions  was  about  to  sail  under  Captain 
Koss,  it  was  communicated  to  the  admiralty  that  the  services 
of  Sacheuse  might  be  advantageously  employed  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  by  instructions  sent  to  Mr.  Nasniyth  by  the  admi- 
ralty, he  was  invited  on  very  liberal  terms  to  accompany  tlie 
expedition.     Sacheuse  appeared  very  indifferent  about  tlic 
compensation,  but  readily  agreed  to  go,  only  carefully  sti])u- 
lating  that  he  was  not  to  be  left  in  his  own  country.     Ills; 
great  unwillingness  to  return  to  his  native  land,  after  having- 
tasted  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  civilized  life,  seems  more 
easily  accounted  for,  than  his  original  willingness  to  leave  it. 
He  sailed  with  Captain  Ross  on  his  first  expedition,  and  on 
his  return  to  England  he  was  taken  under  the  special   protec- 
tion of  the  admiralty,  who  agreed  to  defray  the  expences  of  his 
education,  in  order  that  he  might  in  every  way  be  well  fitted  to 
act  as  an  interpreter  on  the  second  expedition,  which  wai  then 
about  to   be  undertaken  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Parry  ;  but  his  death  put  an  end  to  all  these  plans.     With 
the  remembrance  of  the  great  services  which  had  been  ren- 
dered by  Sacheuse  in  the  first  expedition.  Captain  Ross  wish- 
ed to  obtain  a  substitute,  whom   he  could  convey  to  Eng- 
land, and  by  imparting  to  him  the  benefits  of  education, 
qualify  him  to  become  an  interpreter  to  any  future  expedition. 
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that  might  be  projected.  There  is  however  a  great  difference 
between  a  person  voluntarily  expatriating  himself,  as  was  the 
case  with  Sacheuse,  and  a  person  who  is  to  be  induced  by 
promises  and  bribes  to  leave  his  country,  and  to  enter  upon 
scenes  unknown,  without  any  innate  desire  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  or  natural  talent,  to  overcome  the  obstacles  with 
which  that  acquisition  is  always  accompanied.  Some  enquiries 
had  been  set  on  foot  by  Captain  Ross  amongst  the  Esquimaux 
whether  there  was  a  youth  amongst  them,  who  felt  no  objec- 
tion to  be  received  on  board  the  ship  as  one  of  its  inmates, 
and  to  accompany  them  to  Europe,  with  the  understanding 
thatif  iiis  residence  there  should  prove  disagreeable  to  him 
the  earliest  opportunity  should  be  embraced  of  returning  hir,, 
to  his  native  country.  In  this  case  however,  there  were 
many  impressions  and  prejudices  to  overcome,  which  threaten- 
ed  to  defeat  the  plan  altogether.  To  exchange  his  nauiral 
liberty,  rude  and  savage  as  it  was,  for  a  state  of  compara. 
tive  bondage  -and  servitude,  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the 
native  youths,  an  exchange  so  decidedly  against  them,  that 
their  snow-built  hut,  and  their  meal  of  blubber,  seemed 
to  them  of  higher  estimation  than  all  the  splendid  benefits, 
which  the  change  held  out  to  them.  The  love  of  the  father- 
land with  its  rude  inclement  skies,  its  perpetual  snows,  its 
darkness  and  itti  desolation,  was  paramount  in  their  breasts,  and 
although  they  were  told  that  they  were  to  be  carried  to  a  land, 
where  suns  perpetual  shone,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  life  awaited 
them,  yet  they  could  not  be  brought  to  leave  the  spot,  where  in 
their  infancy  they  had  lirst  learned  to  twang  the  bow,  and 
quaffed  as  a  delicious  beverage  the  life-blood  of  the  seal. 

It  was  however  on  tiie  16th  of  March,  that  the  plans  of  Cap- 
tain Ross,  relative  to  the  adopt  ion  ofan  Esquimauxyouth,were 
likely  to  be  carried  into  execution,  for  a  youth  presented  him- 
self before  him,  belonging  to  the  tribe,  who  had  fixed  their 
station  towards  the  north-east,  and  who  gave  Captain  Ross 
to  underst.  nd  that  he  appeared  as  a  candidate  to  be  received 
as  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  Victory.  Poowutyook,  w*§ 
the  name  of  the  youth.     On  the  day  preceding  his  intro« 
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duction  to  his  new  situation,  a  fine  hare  had  been  dressed 
for  the  table  of  the  cabin,  a  moiety  of  which  was  reserved  to 
be  jugged  for  Captain  Ross.  Unfortunately  the  head  of  the 
hare  projecting  over  the  side  of  the  dish,  caught  the  roving 
eye  of  Poowutyook,  and  thr  steward  being  called  away  to 
attend  upon  the  gentlemen  in  the  cabin,  he  obtained  possession 
of  the  dainty  subject  and  stowed  it  away  in  his  trowsers  ;  the 
remains  of  a  grouse  shared  the  same  fate,  and  he  continued 
to  fill  his  magazine  as  long  as  an  article  remained  that 
was  within  his  reach,  or  the  capacity  of  his  trowsers  would 
hold.  He  then  sought  for  a  proper  place  in  which  to  fix 
himself  while  he  entered  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  alibis 
provender,  and  observing  a  flour  tub  in  one  corner  he  fixed 
himself  in  it,  while  he  quietly  feasted  on  the  rich  viands  of 
which  he  had  taken  possession  and  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  the  gentlemen  whose  table  was  to  have  been  graced 
by  them. 

The  morning  of  the  18th  being  remarkably  fine,  Com- 
mander Ross  accompanied  by  Poowutyook,  one  man,  seven 
dogs  and  the  sledge,  set  out  on  an  excursion  into  the  country 
to  the  southward.  As  the  open  season  was  advancing,  no 
opportunity  was  to  be  lost  of  examining  the  surrounding 
country,  and  of  ascertaining  the  precise  point  to  which 
the  future  attempts  of  the  navigators  were  to  be  direct- 
ed. Flattering  as  their  prospects  might  have  been  on 
reaching  Felix  Harbour,  their  efforts  hijd  certainly  not  been 
attended  with  a  proportionate  degree  of  si  ccess.  They  had 
however  the  satisfaction  and  the  consciousness,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  Commander  Ross,  on  whom  the  most  arduous 
duties  of  the  expedition  devolved,  of  having  left  no  means 
within  their  reach  untried,  that  could  in  any  way  promote 
their  object.  Notwithstanding  however  the  repeated  excur- 
sions of  '■^jmrnander  Ross  in  almost  every  direction,  nothing 
yet  had  transpired  to  give  hopes  that  they  were  in  the  direct 
route  for  tlje  discovery  of  the  long-sought-tor  passage.  The 
excursion  which  he  now  took  added  little  to  his  stock  of  infor- 
mation, or  of  important  knowledge  of  the  geographical  posi- 
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tlon  of  the  country.  According  to  the  opinion  which  Com- 
mander Ross  now  formed,  they  appeared  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  chain  of  lakes  common  to  that  part  of  America,  but 
whether  they  were  in  fact  a  part  of  the  polar  se&,  was  a  ques- 
tion he  found  it  impossible  to  solve. 

Leaving  the  sledge  and  the  dogs  to  the  care  of  the  man. 
Commander  Ross  accompanied  by  Poowutyook  ascended  an 
eminence,  from  which  the  former  expected  that  he  shou'-' 
obtain  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  country.  At  the  foot  of 
the  eminence  Commander  Ross  shot  a  hare,  on  which  Poo- 
wutyook expressed  his  surprise  by  the  most  extraordinary 
gestures.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  witnessed  the 
use  of  fire-arms,  and  on  taking  up  the  hare,  he  examined  it 
in  every  part  to  discover  the  cause  of  its  death,  but  not  succeed- 
ing, he  laid  it  down  again,  as  if  distrustful  of  the  effect,  which 
he  had  witnessed.  Commander  Ross  with  the  view  of  trying 
the  firmness  of  the  dispositions  of  Poowutyook,  put  a  small 
quantity  of  powder  into  the  gun,  and  placing  it  in  his  left 
hand,  directed  the  right  to  the  trigger ;  when,  on  the  gun 
going  off",  what  with  the  noise,  the  flash,  the  recoil  and  the 
smoke,  an  actual  degree  of  terror  seized  the  savage,  and  with- 
out an)'  further  hesitation,  he  set  off  at  the  fullest  speed, 
which  his  rude  and  cumbersome  habiliments  would  permit 
him.  In  vain  Commander  Ross  called  after  him,  Poowut- 
yook, bent  his  course  in  the  direction  of  the  ship,  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight.  The  Esquimaux  directs  his  course  according 
to  the  bearing  of  some  remarkable  headlands,  for  in  regard  to 
any  sideral  observations  they  appear  to  be  as  ignorant  as  the 
animals  which  they  drive.  They  certainly  have  a  name  for 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  but  they  know  not  in 
what  use  to  employ  them,  or  how  to  make  them  subservient  to 
any  of  the  purposes  of  directing  them  in  their  course  from 
one  station  to  another,  and  particularly  to  those  distant  quar- 
ters, which  they  frequent  in  the  sumnter  months  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  their  fisheries. 

ComniJindor  Ross  on  this  excursion  penetrated  above  thirty 
miles  into  the  interior,  but  every  thing  tended  lo  convince 
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him  that  he  was  not  on  a  continent,  for  tlie  intersections  of 
land  and  water,  at  that  time  in  a  conipaet  body  of  ice,  were 
so  frequent,  that  he  concluded  it  was  an  arcliipolago  of  small 
islands,  but  that  thej  could  not  form  a  part  of  the  polar  sea. 
The  short  duration  of  light  was  however  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  prosecution  of  his  researches,  and  he  therefore  considered 
it  more  prudent  to  return  to  the  ship,  with  the  dctcrminatiun 
of  renewing  themwhen  the  days  were  longer. 

But  on  the  arrival  of  Commander  Hiks  at  the  ship,  he  was 
mortified  to  find  that  Poowutyook  had  never  made  hi:?  appear- 
ance, but  it  waj  ascertained  on  the  fullowing  morning  that  he 
had   returned  to  his  snow-built  hut  and   his  native  habits, 
bidding  adieu  for  ever  to  the  advantages  of  civilization.     The 
interior  ofan  Esquimaux  hut,  when  the  lamps  are  lighted,  and 
it  is  full  of  people  and  dogs,  presents  a  spectacle,  which  is  not  to 
be  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.     It  may  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  lowest  stages  of  human  society,  just  one  de- 
gree removed  from  animal  existence,  and  in  which  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  ser.sual  appetites  appears  to  be  the  sole  object  of  their 
life.   Immersed  in  the  profoundcst  ignorance,  they  have  not  a 
single  pursuit,  which  has  not  an  imtnodiate  reference  to  their  ani- 
mal wants,  which,  on  being  satiate  I,  the  human  brute  throws 
himself  down  by  the  side  of  his  dogs,  and,  bloated  with  the 
effects  of  his  gluttony,  passes  away  the  dreary  hours  of  his 
life  in  sleep  and  iiiajiity. 

On  the  J20th  Mr.  Thorns  and  Mr.  M'Diarmid  set  out  on 
an  excursion  over  the  ice  to  some  islands  which  lay  to  the 
eastward.  They  continued  out  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  the 
crew  became  alarmed  at  the  length  of  their  absence.  Guns  were 
fired  as  signals,  and  blue  lights  were  burned,  and  alter  much 
anxious  solicitude,  at  ten  o'clock  they  had  the  satisfaction  to 
hail  their  arrival,  liny  had  lost  their  way  on  ihtir  return, 
and  would  have  wuhdcivd  about  the  whole  night  e.\jH)sed  to 
the  inclemency  ol  the  wealln'r,  but  for  the  signal  guns  and 
blue  lights.  On  the  following  day,  being  Sunday,  v\c  crew 
attended  divine  service,  alter  which  they  t«> jk  u  "dk  towaiur' 
the  deserted   abodes  of  the  natives,  an .1  a  dog  U.Ikh .f''m<;  io 
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Captain  Uoss,  and  which  had  fonnerly  been  the  favourite, 
(log  of  the  deceased  Esquimaux  accompanied  thcni.  On  their 
way  to  the  huts  they  were  rict  by  a  party  of  the  natives, 
among  whom  was  the  son  of  the  deceased,  and  on  seeing  the 
dog  he  instantly  recognised  it,  and  caressed  it  with  the  great- 
est fondness,  shedding  tears  on  the  occasion.  The  dog  also 
by  his  actions  manifested  his  joy,  shewing  that  he  hiid  not 
forgotten  his  former  acquaintance.  On  entering  tlie  hut  where 
his  former  master  expired,  he  smelt  and  looked  about,  as  con- 
scious of  having  a  knowledge  of  the  place.  The  son  of  the 
deceased,  whose  name  was  IHictu,  having  a  strong  desire  to 
imve  the  dog  himself,  took  advantage  on  leaving  the  huts  of 
enticing  the  dog  to  follow  him,  and  being  more  accustomed  to 
move  in  the  heavy  and  cumbersome  dresses  which  the  sailors 
as  well  as  the  natives  wore,  he  started  off  with  the  dog,  and 
although  some  of  the  sailors  attempted  to  pursue  him,  they 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  relinquish  the  attempt  and  the  dog 
was  lost.  According  to  the  usual  custom  of  these  natives 
liowever,  whenever  they  stole  any  article,  on  the  following 
day  two  women  came  to  the  ship,  bringing  the  dog  with  them, 
stating  that  it  was  not  to  be  charged  on  the  son  of  Iliictu,  but 
to  the  attachment  of  the  dog  to  his  former  master.  For  this 
their  honesty  as  they  accounted  it,  they  expected  to  receive  a 
reward  ;  but  on  further  examination  it  appeared  that  the  swi- 
vel to  the  collar  was  missing,  and  they  were  tlien  informed 
that  until  this  was  restored  no  reward  would  be  given.  This 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  women,  as  they  fully  calcu- 
lated upon  receiving  a  present,  and  in  their  eyes  it  was  a  de- 
parture from  the  principle  of  fair  dealing  to  withhold  the  re- 
ward they  so  justly  wieritcd.  As  nothing  could  alter  this  de- 
termination, the  women  were  obliged  to  retire  in  great 
disappointment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd.  the  two  ^omen  who  had  brought 
the  dog  back  again,  made  their  appearance,  and  brought  the 
swivel  which  had  been  missing;  but  it  was  some  time  before 
a  proper  arrangement  could  be  made  as  to  the  remuneration 
which  they  expected  to  receive  for  the  trouble  thty  had  taken. 
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One  of  the  females  was  the  wife  of  the  man  who  enticed  the 
dog  to  follow  him,  and  at  length  her  desires  were  gratified  by 
a  present  of  hooks  and  needles,  and  the  other  female  was  suf- 
ficiently gratified  on  being  put  into  possession  of  a  string  of 
glass  beads. 

The  state  of  the  weather  becoming  less  severe,  and  no  fear 
existing  now  that  any  injury  would  be  sustained  hy  the  hea- 
vy drifts  of  snow,  the  embankment  which  had  been  raised 
was  removed,  and  Commander  Ross  continued  to  pursue  his 
scientific  observations.  On  the  29th  the  natives  removed  from 
their  usual  residence,  and  came  in  numbers  from  different 
quarters,  and  built  their  huts  on  the  ice,  close  to  the  ship. 
The  circumstance  at  first  excited  some  little  apprehensions 
that  predatory  attempts  were  intended  to  be  made  on  the 
ship's  stores,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  on  watch  ;  but  after  some  further  enquiry  it  was  un- 
derstood that  they  were  now  quitting  their  winter  residence 
and  moving  in  smaller  parties,  some  to  one  part  and  some 
to  another ;  some  were  proceeding  to  the  place  for  salmon 
fishing,  others  directed  their  course  inland  to  procure  a  sup- 
ply of  rein-deer  or  musk  oxen;  and  thus,  dispersing  into 
various  routs,  they  continue  till  about  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, when  they  all  meet  again  to  pass  the  dreary  months  of 
winter. 

After  divine  service  on  Sunday  the  fourth  of  April,  several 
Esquimaux  from  the  north  visited  the  ship ;  two  of  these 
were  going  to  a  store  to  the  westward  at  which  they  had  left 
their  sledges  on  the  setting  in  of  the  winter.  On  being  infor- 
med of  their  purpose,  Commander  James  lloss  resolved  to 
accompany  them,  in  the  sanguine  hope  that  he  would  be  able 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  whether  there  was 
an  open  sea  in  that  direction.  Having  come  to  tluE  determina- 
tion the  two  natives  wore  invited  to  sleep  on  board  the  ship, 
and  Commander  James  Ross,  with  James  Blanky,  the  mate, 
made  preparations  to  accompany  them  in  the  morning.  The 
steward  was  directed  to  prepare  a  pro{;cr  and  substantial  sup- 
per forthe  Esquimaux,  and  accordingly  partof  a  seal,  weighing 
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about  ten  pounds  was  bnked  in  the  oven  and  placed  be- 
fore them.  They  quickly  devoured  the  whole  of  this,  leaving 
not  a  particle  upon  their  wooden  platters,  but  licked  these  with 
their  tongues  so  long  as  a  savoury  relish  could  be  extracted 
from  them.  After  this  the  steward  shewed  them  to  the  place 
where  they  were  to  sleep,  adopting  on  the  occasion  every  pre- 
cautionary measure  to  keep  in  security  every  article  which 
might  by  possibility  tempt  them  to  appropriate  such  things  to 
their  own  use,  by  placing  them  in  their  capacious  trowsers. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  hia  guests,  the  steward  provided 
the  various  necessaries  for  Commander  James  Hoss,  and  the 
mate,  to  take  with  them  on  their  journey  ;  in  respect  to  the 
natives,  little  solicitude  was  necessary,  as  plenty  of  seals  might 
be  expected  on  their  journey  ;  and  dressed  or  raw,  these  would 
be  an  all-sufficient  supply  for  their  subsistence.  Fourteen 
dogs  were  also  to  be  provided  to  draw  the  two  sledges,  but 
the  same  food  of  seals  would  serve  for  the  natives  and  the  dogs, 
and  either  dressed  or  undressed,  and  whether  out  of  the  same 
trough  or  pan  was  a  matter  of  but  little  importance,  as  they 
and  their  dogs  were  often  accustomed  to  feed  together. 

The  sledges  of  the  Laplanders  are  more  comfortable  than 
those  of  the  Esquimaux  :  the  former  being  covered  in  at  the 
iOp,  having  an  opening  only  sufficient  to  admit  the  body  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  thus  a  large  part  uf  the  body  is  preserv- 
ed from  the  influence  of  the  outward  cold  in  a  considerable 
degree :  on  the  contrary,  the  Esquimaux  sledge  is  entirely 
open,  and  the  person  occupying  it  is  very  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  if  the  road  be  rugged,  and  he  may  be  dragged  some  dis- 
tance before  he  can  bring  the  dogs  to  stop.  The  rate  of  tra- 
velling with  the  Esquimaux  dogs  was  about  six  miles  an  hour, 
although  they  may  be  urged  on  to  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an 
hour.  On  the  following  morning  Commander  Ross  and 
the  mate  Blanky  set  out  accompanied  by  the  two  natives. 

The  visits  of  the  Esquimaux  were  about  this  time  unac- 
companied with  any  commodities  for  sale,  and  it  began  to  ap* 
pear  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  great  privation ,  aarticularly 
those  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ship ;  for  several  days  they 
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had  not  been  able  to  catch  a  single  seal,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstancps  they  made  application  to  the  ship^s  company,  and 
implored  the  gift  of  some  seal's  flesh  ;  Captain  Ross  ordered 
a  seal  to  be  thawed  and  skinned,  and  directed  the  steward  to 
inform  them  that  it  should  be  given  to  them  as  soon  as  it  was 
baked.  This  they  did  not  appear  to  understand,  and  w  .e 
making  their  way  to  the  huts  with  dejected  spirits,  when  they 
were  more  clearly  informed  what  was  preparing  for  them,  and 
they  returned  and  made  a  hearty  meal.  Having  satisfied  their 
appetites  thus  far  they  expressed  their  thankfulness,  and  were 
afterwards  sent  to  their  huts  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  food 
for  the  following  day.  For  several  days  after  some  of  these 
poor  creatures  were  in  constant  application  for  food.  The 
weight  of  one  of  these  seals  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  and.  on  this  food  they  fed  most  ravenously,  the  chil- 
dren as  well  as  the  grown  up  persons,  so  that  they  could 
scarcely  move.  After  this  they  returned  to  the  huts,  taking 
with  them  what  remained  not  eaten,  and  intimating  that  they 
would  renew  their  visit  when  they  had  occasion  for  further 
supplies. 

On  the  6th  there  was  a  complete  hurricane  together  with  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  drifting  in  every  direction,  occasioned 
some  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  Commander  James  Ross 
and  the  mate,  who  in  all  probability  had  no  place  of  shelter 
from  its  attack.  As  it  had  been  settled  on  their  departure  that 
a  rocket  should  be  let  off  every  evening  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
that  two  blue  lights  should  be  kept  constantly  burning  at  the 
top  of  the  jury  main- mast,  this  was  accordingly  done ;  but  the 
wind  was  often  so  violent  that  the  blue  lights  were  with  dif- 
ficulty continued,  and  were  often  obliged  to  be  re>lighted ; 
however,  on  these  occasions,  rockets  were  continually  let  off,  so 
that  in  case  Commander  Ross  and  his  companion  had  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ship,  they  could  scarcely  miss  of 
seeing  them. 

The  Esquimaux  were  impressed  with  feelings  of  the  utmost 
astonishment  on  witnessing  the  flight  of  the  rockets,  and  to 
their  uninformed  minds  it  appeared  that  they  were  nothing 
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leia  than  fiery  spinis  or  Angckoks,  sent  by  Captain  Ross  on 
particular  errands  to  the  regions  through  which  they  travel- 
led. Impressed  with  these  ideas,  they  began  to  think  that 
Captain  Ross  had  dominion  oyer  the  seas,  and  that  if  he  pleas- 
ed, he  could  direct  them  to  the  spot  where  their  efforts  tu 
catch  seals  would  be  crowned  with  success ;  on  their  coining 
to  the  ship  on  the  following  morning,  the  Captain  pointed  to 
a  particular  spot  and  directed  them  to  make  trial  if  they  could 
not  catch  a  seal ;  this  by  good  fortune  was  the  real  fact,  and 
notwithstanding  the  weather  was  stormy,  their  preconceived 
opinion  of  the  knowledge  the  Captain  had  of  invisible  things, 
was  confirmed  by  the  successful  results  which  followed.  From 
this  time  they  held  in  high  estimation  any  direction  or  infor- 
mation which  the  Captain  offered  unto  them.  At  night  guns 
were  fired  and  the  blue  lights  exhibited  as  usual ;  the  wea- 
Lher  was  also  extremely  tempestuous,  so  much  so,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  the  men  to  keep  on  deck ;  no  appearance 
of  Commander  James  Ross  however  was  manifest  until  the 
evening  of  the  10th,  when  one  of  the  Esquimaux  came  to  the 
ship  and  reported  that  he  was  but  a  short  distance  behind, 
and  he  soon  made  his  appearance  accompanied  by  his  com- 
panions all  in  good  health  and  safety.  They  brought  with 
them  some  salmon  which  had  been  caught  and  placed  in  a 
state  of  safe  preservation  the  preceding  autunm,  and  covered 
with  snow ;  and  they  brought  also  two  sledges  which  Com- 
mander Ross  had  purchased.  Had  it  not  been  that  at  the 
time  when  they  were  most  distant  from  the  ship  they  began  to 
be  short  of  provisions,  Commander  Ross  would  have  continued 
his  journey.  He  travelled  on  this  occasion  about  seventy 
miles  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  but  without  any  prospect  of  dis- 
covering a  passage  ;  crossing  several  lakes,  which  the  natives 
informed  him  abounded  with  salmon,  and  from  whence  in  sum- 
mer they  supplied  their  stores,  covering  them  with  snow  to 
preserve  them  for  the  following  year.  In  the  intercourse 
which  Commander  Ross  had  with  the  natives  on  this  occa!>ion, 
some  of  them  stated  that  they  were  visited  every  year  by  some 
white  persons  from  the  westward,  who  came  to  traffic  for  seal 
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skins  and  walrus  teeth ;  but  this  infurmation  was  not  altoge- 
ther satisfactory  to  him  as  he  could  not  conceive  anjr  way  by 
which  they  could  approach  ;  if  they  were  Russians*  he  con- 
cluded that  they  must  arrive  by  the  way  of  Behrlngfs  Strait, 
but  he  had  no  information  to  warrant  hink  in  ocmcluding 
this  to  be  the  fact ;  and  the  distance,  togMlier  wiih  the  diffi- 
culties of  transporting  large  quantities  Of  merchandise  through 
such  a  barren  and  unfavourable  country,  led  him  to  discredit 
the  report:  he  rfesolved  however,  if  the  drcumstances  admit- 
ted, on  some  futtire  occasion,  to  make  the  informatioh  a  mat- 
ter of  further  research. 

The  names  of  the  two  natives  who  accompanied  Commander 
Ross,  were  Ooblooraiak  and  Alwak,  and  they  were  invited  to 
sleep  on  board  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival ;  on  retiring  to 
rest  however,  the  latter  felt  no  inclination  to  sleep  and  was  de- 
sirous of  holding  a  conversation  with  his  companion ;  to  this 
the  former  was  not  at  all  disposed.  Alwak  however  was  de- 
termined his  companion  should  not  sleep  if  he  would  not  talk, 
and  therefore  he  oftentimes  assailed  him  with  a  push  from  his 
elbow ;  until,  at  length,  his  companion  became  so  enraged  that 
a  conflict  fook  place  between  them:  their  mode  of  fighting 
however  was  not  after  the  English  custom,  but  each  seized 
hold  of  the  hair  of  his  opponent's  head,  and  tore  it  out  by  the 
roots  in  no  small  quantities.  Alwak  was  the  weakest  of  the 
two,  and  the  sailors  after  a  while  found  it  necessary  to  inter- 
fere, and  removing  his  opponent  to  another  berth,  peace  and 
quietness  was  restored. 

The  next  day  the  two  Esquimaux  were  permitted  to  return 
to  their  huts  and  each  of  them  had  a  file  presented  him  as  a 
reward  for  accompanying  Commander  Rosa  and  the  mate. 
Alwak  was  fo*ind  to  be  a  youth  of  a  more  intelligent  charac- 
ter than  the  other  natives,  and  in  the  course  of  the  journey. 
Commander  Ross  became  so  pleased  with  him  that  on  dismis- 
sing him  oil  this  occasion,  he  invited  him  to  accept  of  a  per. 
maneni  berth  in  the  ship,  and  eventually  to  accompany  him 
to  England.  Alwak  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  offer, 
and  desired  a  few  days  to  consider  of  it,  and  to  consult  his 
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fridnds  and  companions.  On  his  ar;ival  among  them  and  re- 
lating the  offer,  a  female  between  whom  and  himaelf  a  strong 
attachment  had  been  formed,  expressed  her  objections  to  his 
leaving  her  with  sucii  force*  and  his  affections  wete  so  t>trui  g 
towards  her,  that  he  entirely  declined  accepting  the  offer. 

On  the  14th  some  of  the  Esquimaux  came  and  fished  in 
the  harl3our  where  the  Victory  lay.  It  is  wonderful  with 
what  patience  they  remain  squatted  on  the  bank  for  an  hour 
together  unmoved,  waiting  until  his  bait  is  taken;  the  tug  of 
the  fish  being  the  signal  of  his  capture,  and  the  Esquimaux 
awaits  the  proper  moment  with  the  greatest  calmness.  On 
the  17th  Commander  James  Ross,  accompanied  by  the  mate, 
set  out  to  expbre  a  bay  to  the  northward,  and  to  find  if  it 
had  any  connection  with  the  sea  to  the  westward  ;  but  the 
result  was  very  unsatisfactory,  as  no  such  discovery  could  be 
maile.  On  the  following  day,  being  Sunday,  soon  after  di- 
vine service  had  been  concluded,  an  Esquimax  brought  the 
door  of  a  trap  which  had  been  stolen  by  some  of  the  party, 
expecting  to  receive  a  reward  for  his  trouble,  but  the  provin- 
cial habit  which  the  Europeans  had  imbibed,  that  an  article 
stolen,  if  at  any  time  be  found,  was  still  the  property  of  him 
from  whom  it  was  stolen,  that  they  insisted  on  keeping  it 
without  making  any  return ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Esquimaux 
conceived  that  the  manner  by  which  it  had  been  removed 
formed  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  his  right  to  a  reward  ; 
however  as  no  arguments  which  he  used  could  alter  the 
impression  the  circumstances  made  on  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  it  originally  belonged,  and  as  he  still  stoutly  urged  his 
claim,  it  was  finally  adjusted  by  the  crew  expelling  him  from 
the  ship,  and  his  declared  resolution  not  to  be  used  in  so 
shameful  a  manner  again. 

On  the  the  19th  a  very  great  bustle  was  observed  among 
the  Esquimaux  huts,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ship, 
and  in  u  very  few  hours  they  were  totally  abandoned,  and 
they  and  their  dogs,  were  seen  directing  their  course  to  the 
south-west,  taking  all  tlieir  moveable  property.  Not  one  of 
the  party  called  to  bid  the  ship's  company  adieu,  or  vouch- 
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safed  them  even  a  parting  look.  On  their  departure  the  huts 
ivere  visited  by  the  crew  of  the  Victory,  whose  feelings  were 
sensibly  exeited  on  reflecting  how  human  beings  could  live  in 
a  state  of  such  excessive  wretchedness  as  their  dwellings  ap< 
peared  to  be.  The  disagreeable  effluvia  which  proceeded  from 
their  huts  was  hardly  bearable,  and  it  is  surprising  that  in  so 
unhealthy  an  atmosphere,  there  should  be  any  of  them  pos^ 
sessing  a  tolerable  degree  of  health.  In  a  hut  which  they 
entered,  and  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  whole  family,  the 
bed  occupied  nearly  half  the  space,  and  it  was  manifest  that 
father  and  mother  and  son  and  daughter,  and  all  their  chil- 
dren had  but  one  place  for  sleeping  on,  the  bed  was  of  snow, 
and  the  tenement  of  snow ;  and  yet  there  did  not  appear 
among  them  any  anxious  solicitude ;  if  their  hunger  could  be 
satisfied,  then)  the  day  passed  off  with  a  measure  of  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  they  awaked,  after  their  repose,  only  to  eat  and  feed 
upon  their  resources,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in 
the  most  filthy  and  forbidding  manner. 

About  this  time  another  youth  fell  under  the  notice  of 
Commander  Ross,  as  a  person  likely  to  be  prevailed  en  to  ac- 
company him  in  his  return  to  England,  and  as  likely  to  be 
useful  in  the  excursions  he  was  so  repeatedly  making  at  this 
time,  in  order  to  discover  an  open  sea.  The  youth  listened 
to  his  overtures  to  be  his  companion,  and  closed  with  the 
agreement  on  this  additional  condition,  that  he  should  have 
plenty  of  food  to  eat  whenever  he  desired  it :  on  these  terms 
he  engaged  to  accompany  Commander  Ross  to  a  distant  place 
which  was  said  to  befrequented  by  a  tribe  of  Esquimaux  who  had 
a  residence  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  westward,  and  one 
of  whose  stations  during  the  summer  was  on  the  shores  of  an 
open  sea,  the  extent  of  which  had  never  yet  been  ascertained 
by  any  of  the  tribe,  and  which  sea  it  was  reported  never  was 
frozen  over.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th,  Commander  James 
Ross,  accompanied  by  the  mate  Blanky  and  the  young  Es- 
quimaux, set  out  on  an  expedition  to  explore  this  portion  of 
the  country,  taking  care  to  supply  himsplf  with  an  ample  store 
of  provisions,  in  order  that  he  lui^ht  fulfil  his  engagements 
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uith  the  Esquimaux.  The  party  however  met  with  impedi- 
ments which  they  were  not  prepared  to  encounter ;  their  jour- 
ney was  so  intersected  with  creeks  and  inlets,  and  the  water 
was  such  a  depth  upon  the  ice  from  the  advance  of  the  season, 
that  he  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  proceed  without  the 
assistance  of  a  boat,  and  he  therefore  bent  his  course  more  to 
the  southward,  pushing  on  his  researches  until  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  return,  and  to  re- 
trace their  steps  to  the  ship,  where  they  arrived  on  the  23rd 
in  safety. 

All  appearance  of  success  in  getting  to  the  westward  when 
the  ship  became  liberated  began  to  vanish  ;  the  passage  of  the 
btrait  of  the  Hecla  and  Fury  appeared  to  be  mere  conjec.ure, 
and  was  in  fact  ouly  a  large  inlet,  bounded  by  land  which 
joins  Melville  Peninsula  and  Cockburn  Island,  and  that  Cap- 
tain Parry  erred  in  stating  it  to  be  tiie  passage  to  an  open 
sea.  This  day  was  the  anniversary  of  King  George  the 
Fourth's  birth-day,  and  was  also  the  anniversary  day  of  the 
departure  of  the  Victory  from  Woolwich.  These  two  events 
were  therefore  celebrated  by  dressing  the  ship  out  in  her  co- 
lours, and  by  firing  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  also  by 
giving  to  each  man  a  portion  of  rum.  The  Esquimaux  whom 
Commander  Ross  intended  to  take  with  him  to  England  was 
standing  on  the  deck,  and  near  to  the  guns  which  were  fired 
on  this  occasion,  the  report  threw  him  into  a  panic ;  he  gave  a 
high  jump,  and,  putting  his  hands  to  his  ears,  he  ran  about  the 
ship  in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  on  the  second  gun  being  fired  he 
fled  in  a  state  of  terror,  and  betook  himself  to  the  cabin  where 
Captun  Ross  was  sitting,  and  strove  to  hide  himself  under  the 
table.  By  degrees  Commander  Ross  induced  him  to  leave 
the  cabin,  but  no  efforts  couJd  prevail  on  him  to  ap- 
proach that  part  of  the  ship  where  the  gun  hud  been  fired  off. 
To  draw  off  his  mind  from  the  circumstance.  Commander  Ross 
made  him  a  present  of  a  file,  which  was  always  considered  by 
them  as  a  most  valuable  present.  On  receiving  it  he  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  to  take  it  to  his  parents,  but  Com- 
mander Ross  told  him  that  he  was  oa  the  point  of  setting  out 
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on  another  journey  into  the  country,  and  that,  if  he  woul'd  re- 
main and  accompany  him,  a  farther  remuneration  should  be 
made  to  him.  In  this  he  appeared  to  acquiescre ;  and  after 
this  he  went  to  the  steward's  room  in  order  to  feast  his  appe- 
tite according  to  agreement,  and  fed  like  a  voracious  glutton 
until  he  had  filled  his  stomach  to  the  full.  After  this  he  ap- 
peared quiet  and  easy,  as  though  nothing  particular  had  oc- 
curred ;  but  as  night  came  on  he  took  advantage  of  the  dark- 
ness to  quit  the  ship  and  to  return  to  his  people,  carrying 
with  him  a  number  of  nails  and  a  hammer  belonging  to  the 
carpenter,  who  had  been  engaged  in  making  a  travelling 
boat  for  Commander  Ross,  and  which  had  been  enga^ng  bis 
attention,  probably  with  the  express  design  of  possessing  him- 
self of  such  articles  as  he  could  lay  his  liands  on. 

On  the  27th  Commander  Ross  and  the  mate  accompanied 
a  party  of  the  Esquimaux  in  one  of  their  expeditions.     Pre- 
vious to  their  journey,  an  incident  occurred,  which  had  like 
to  have  been   attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences. 
For  some  time,  from  the  circumstance  of  Captain  Ross  having 
stated  to  them  particular  places  where  they  should  seek  for 
seals,  and  which  turned  out  to  be  successful,  they  became  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  he  was  an  Angekok  or  conjuror, 
and  that  events  took  place  according  to  his  will :  shortly  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Commander  Ross  a  little  boy  had  fallen 
from  a  precipice  and  was  most  severely  bruised ;  this  also  was 
attributed  to  the  power  of  Captain  Ross,  and  on  the  approach 
of  Commander  Ross,  who  was  fortunately  acoompanied  by  Mr. 
M*Diarmid  the  surgeon,  the  Esquimaux  manifested  feelings 
of  so  hostile  a    character,  that  Commander   Ross  and  Mr. 
M*Diarmid  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  raised  their  guns  to 
their  shoulders  in  order  to  drive  back  their  assailants ;  but  af- 
ter a  little  parley,  and   Mr.  M'Diarmid  assuring  them  that 
though  the  child  was  much   bruised,  yet  that  no  bones  were 
broken  and  that  it  would  shortly  recover,  peace  wag  restored, 
through  the  more  particular  interference  of  one  of  the  Esqui* 
maux  females.     Commander  Ross  took  the  opportunity  when 
their  usual  intercourse  was  re-established,  to  present  a  clasp 
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knife  which  he  had  in  his  pocket  to  this  female,  and  her  thank- 
fulness and  affection  toward  the  donor  became  so  great,  that 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  lie  could  avmd  rubbing 
noses,  (or  being  koonigged  as  their  word  is).  She  practised 
every  manoeuvre  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  rubbing  her  nose 
againstthenoseof  the  Commander,  and  heat  length  escaped 
enjoying  the  favour  she  intended  him  by  the  party  setting  for- 
wards on  their  journey. 

On  the  find  of  May  the  first  snow-bird  was  seen,  which  was , 
considered  as  a  prognostic  of  the  weather  opening.    On  the 
following  day,  a  party  were  sent  with  provisions  for  Com- 
mander Ross,  to  be  placed  as  had  been  appointed  for  his  use 
on  his  return.      As  these  provisions  cpuld  npt  be  conveyed 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Esquimaux,  recourse  was  had 
to  a  deception  in  order  to  prevent  their  taking  possession  of 
them  :  it  was  stated  to  them  that  the  Angekoks  had  directed 
them  to  convey  a  certain  portion  of  provisions  to  a  particulair 
spot,  for  the  use  of  the  spirits  who  had  control  over  the  seals 
and  walrusses,  and  thai  on  their  attending  to  these  directions 
depended  all  their  success  in  the  following  season.    A  more 
powerful  or  more  effectual  means  could  not  have  been  devised 
to  preserve  the  provisions  for  the  use  of  Commander  Ross  and 
his  party ;  for  after  this  was  made  known  no  power  or  per- 
suasion whatever  could  haye  induced  one  of  the  ns^tiyen  to 
touch  the  least  portion  of  the  provisions,  and  they  remained  in 
safety  till  the  return  of  Commander  Ross  and  his  party.   What 
a  pity  it  is  that  these  wretched  human  beings  should  be  en- 
tirely uninstructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  only  Spiviour  of  mankind,  and  left  to  such 
diabolical  delusions.     What  a  pity  that  at  this  time,  when  ef- 
forts are  making  to  send  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  the  poor  and  wretched  Esquimaux,, 
who  occupies  one  of  the  most  dreary  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
possesses  fewer  means  (^  comfort  than  any  other  people  un- 
der the  canopy  of  heaven,  should  have  no  Wilberforce,  no 
Butterworth,  no  follower  of  the  ever  blessed  Jesus  to  advocate 
their  cause,  to  urge  the  duty  of  sending  the  glad  tidings  o( 
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salvation  to  their  snowy  huts,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  know- 
ledge  of  him  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal,  and  whom  to  serve 
is  perfect  freedom.  Should  these  observations  fall  uiiderthe 
notice  of  any  who  can  urge  forward  the  claims  of  ;his  people, 
let  them  ever  bear  the  circumstance  on  their  hearts  until  the 
•vent  is  accomplished. 

On  the  4th  of  May  Commander  Ross  and  his  companions 
returned,  almost  worn  out  with  fatigue.  They  had  killed  two 
musk  oxen,  but  the  dogs  were  so  worn  out  that  they  were  un- 
able to  drag  their  provisions  to  the  ship.  One  of  the  oxen 
on  being  brought  on  board,  weighed  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  pounds.  They  also  shot  some  grouse,  so  that  the  table 
in  the  cabin  was  well  supplied  with  game.  One  of  the  oxen 
was  l&ft  behind,  where  it  was  killed,  until  they  had  time  to 
fetch  it  awayi  This  circumstance  gave  the  natives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  up  the  ox  and  appropriate  it  to  themselves,  car- 
rying it  into  the  vicinity  of  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  barter- 
ing it  with  the  people  of  the  Victory  and  burying  it  under  the 
snow.  Commander  Ross  gave  to  two  of  the  natives  who  had 
accompanied  him  a  pre^^nt  each  of  a  knife,  in  full  recom- 
pense for  their  services,  and  not  expecting  that  either  of  them 
would  claim  the  ox  which  was  left  behind.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  Esquimaux  had  the  boldness  to  bring  the  ox,  cut  up 
ih  large  pieces,  to  offer  for  sale,  and  as  one  of  the  party  was  of 
a  most  savage  appearance  and  demeanour,  it  was  thought  best 
to  overlook  the  unfaithfulness  manifested,  and  a  file  being 
j^ven  as  a  remune^'ation,  they  took  their  leave. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  another  expedition  took  place 
under  Commander  Ross,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  natives. 
They  set  out  with  two  sledges  drawn  by  dogs ;  but  they  had 
not  proceeded  to  any  great  distance  before  seven  of  the  party 
were  severely  afflicted  in  their  eyes  and  became  nearly  blind, 
and  were  obliged  to  return.  Mr  M*Diarmid,  on  examination, 
stated  it  to  be  a  species  of  ophthalmia  occasioned  by  a  con- 
stant exposure  to  the  glare  of  the  snow  (  and  by  his  judicious 
treatment  of  them,  !iey  shortly  recovered,  excepting  that  it 
was  necessary  to  protect  tbe  eyes  by  wearing  a  shade  over 
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them.  The  foot  of  one  of  the  mates,  George  Taylor,  having 
been  frost  bitten,  a  mortification  followed,  and  it  became  ne- 
r  essary  to  take  off  part  of  the  foot ;  this  operation  was  per- 
formed with  great  success  by  Mr.  M'Diarroid  the  surgeon  t 
and  it  was  indeed  rather  to  be  considered  as  wonderful  that 
more  casualties  did  not  occur,  when  the  men  were  so  often  ezr 
posed  to  the  severitieft  of  the  weather. 

The  month  of  June  being  now  commenced,  the  crew  were 
busily  employed  in  caulking  the  ship,  setting  up  the  rigging, 
and  making  every  other  preparat'ion  for  quitting  their  present 
situation  when  the  weather  would  periait.  The  birds  began 
to  re-appear,  and  plovers,  grouse,  snipes,  buntings  and  other 
birds  made  their  appearance,  enliveniag  the  scene  of  their  abodes 
as  well  as  affording  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
table. 

On  the  1 4th  of  June  Commander  Ross  returned  from  his 
excursion,  after  an  absence  of  a  month,  during  which  time 
the  party  had  suffered  great  privations.  He  brought  back 
only  two  of  his  dogs,  having  been  under  the  necessity  of  kil- 
ling some  of  them  to  provide  food  for  the  others,  having  been 
quite  unsuccessful  in  seal  catching,  and  in  his  efforts  to  pro* 
cure  food.  The  men  who  accompanied  him  in  their  appear- 
ance manifested  that  they  had  been  passing  through  the  se- 
verest trials,  and  the  result  altogether  was  of  the  most  un-checr- 
ing  character.  It  appeared  to  be  clearly  certain  that  no  pas- 
sage was  to  be  found  to  the  west-ward,  and  that  if  it  was  to 
be  found,  it  must  be  sought  in  a  more  southerly  direction 
Still  ardent  ia  the  pursuit,  Comnuinder  Ross  resolved  upon 
another  expedition  as  soon  as  circumstances  woqld  admit,  and 
the  necessary  materials  and  provisions  could  be  prepared  for 
the  journey.  The  lossof  the  dogs  was  scarcely  possible  to  bie 
replaced,  as  the  crew,  from  sickness  and  fatigue,  were  not  in  a 
proper  condition  to  undergo  any  severe  labour.  To  drag  the 
sledges  through  the  snow  in  its  present  partly  melted  state  re- 
quired a  strength  far  exceeding  what  would  be  needed  when 
the  ground  was  hard  frozen,  and  the  surface  :|)coome  of  an 
icy  character.     However,  on  the  ^th,  ten  of  the  most  .able  of 
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the  crew  let  forward,  carrying  a  boat  which  bad  been  coil* 
atructed  for  the  purpose,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  whidi 
Commander  Ross  entertained  hopes  that  he  should  be  able  to 
cross  the  creeks  and  inlets  which  hitherto  had  so  much 
obstructed  his  progress.  In  a  few  hours  after  he  himself  set 
out  and  followed  the  steps  of  his  party 

The  pumps  having  been  put  into  order  for  working,  the 
•hip  was  pumped  clear,  a  circumstance  which  had  not  taken 
place  for  the  last  nine  months,  and  the  bilged  water  was  ex- 
tremely offensive,  so  much  so  that  the  men  could  scarcely  stanil 
to  their  duty ;  and  it  became  a  matter  Co  be  I'emarked  upon 
that  this  filthy  water  should  have  been  so  long  sccumulating 
in  the  ship  without  producing  a  much  greater  degree  of  sick- 
ness. Having  finished  the  pumping,  the  men  were  employed 
to  cut  the  ship  clear,  in  order  that  she  might  be  righted^  as 
ahe  leaned  too  much  to  th^  starboard.  Notwithstanding  all 
their  efforts  they  were  unable  to  bring  the  ship  to  her  proper 
level  and  she  continued  in  a  degree  in  a  straining  position. 

Parties  went  out  at  this  time  every  evening  with  their  guns 
and  brought  in  plenty  of  fowls,  so  that  there  was  no  occasion 
to  touch  the  resources  of  the  ship.  The  geese  also  laid  plen- 
ty  of  eggs,  and  were  greatly  prized.  Several  deer  with  their 
fawns  were  also  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  man  who 
saw  them  having  no  gun  with  him  they  escaped,  and  on  the 
following  day  they  could  not  be  traced.  Captain  Ross  having 
been  on  excursions,  returned  on  the  3rd  of  July,  and  bixiught 
with  him  a  Urge  quantity  of  fish,  amounting  in  weight  to  about 
five  hundred  pounds,  which  he  had  purchased  from  some  of 
the  Esquimaux,  being  the  amount  of  a  store  which  they  had 
laid  up  the  preceding  autumn.  These  fish  were  in  a  frozen 
state,  and  when  thawed  the  juices  of  the  fish  appeared  as  fresh 
as  though  only  caught  on  the  preceding  day«  In  consequence 
of  this  great  supply,  which  was  purchased  at  Jic  prif*;  oi'  a  seal 
knife;  an  issue  was  made  of  Salmon  and  rice  to  each  man^  in 
Tieu  of  the  preserved  mea^s,  and  they  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
change  with  great  pleasun;.  A  party  were  now  sent  to  another 
store  offish  which  had  been  purchased  by  Captain  Ross,  and 
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blr^i-eAtcr  bulk  than  the  former,  a  great  part  of  which  were 
recently  caught.  A  tank  which  had  been  taken  out  of  tlio 
Fury  was  made  use  of  to  stow  away  these  dah ;  first  a  layer 
of  snow  being  laid  down,  then  a  layer  of  salmon,  and  so  al- 
ternately until  the  tank  was  filled. 

On  the  9th  an  Esquimaux  made  his  appearance  at  the  ship, 
and  offered  a  quantity  of  salmon  for  sale,  weighing  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  which  were  purchased  at  the 
price  of  a  seal  knife  and  a  file.  These  fish  however  were  of 
small  size,  not  weighing  more  than  a  pound  a  fish,  and  must 
not  be  supposed  to  come  to  any  thing  approaching  the  size  of 
the  fish  caught  in  the  rivers  of  Scotland  or  England. 

On  the  l6th  Commander  Roes  and  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  with 
some  of  the  crew  accompanied  a  party  of  the  natives  on  a  fish* 
ing  party,  taking  their  nets  with  them,  a  mode  of  fishing  un- 
known to  these  people.  Their  success  was  very  gn^at,  and 
filled  the  natives  with  astonishment  On  the  first  haul  with 
the  net,  they  caught  520  salmon,  and  on  the  next  haul  1  ISO 
fish  were  procured.  The  surprise  and  joy  of  these  people 
Was  excessive  on  the  occasion,  and  they  jumped  into  the  water 
on  observing  the  fish  in  shoals,  uttering  exclamations  of  joy, 
and  tiirowing  them  out  with  their  hands  as  far  as  possible  up 
on  the  land.  Commander  Ross  gave  them  as  many  as  they 
could  carry,  and  told  them  that  in  about  three  days  he  would 
again  bring  his  nets,  and  if  he  was  equally  successful,  that  they 
should  have  a  further  supply.  Accordingly  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, he  visited  the  spot,  and  found  that  the  Esquimaux 
were  there  to  meet  him.  They  received  him  with  loud  shouts 
expressive  of  their  joy,  and  ran  towards  the  hike  where  they 
expected  to  be  favoured  with  the  same  degree  of  success  they 
had  formerly  experienced.  The  place  appeared  to  be  literal- 
ly full  of  fish,  and  on  throwing  in  the  seine  they  brought  out 
no  less  than  3,400  fish,  and  the  weight  was  so  great  that  a|H 
prehensions  were  entertained  that  the  seine  would  break. 

Nothuig  could  exceed  the  pleasure  which  the  Esquimaux 
manitiested  at  the  sightof  such  a  numberof  fish,  exceeding  almost 
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any  thing  on  record,  and  they  were  supplied  with  them  to 
their  hearts  content,  returning  to  their  huts  loaded  with  food 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  crew  continued  in  the  mean  time 
to  proceed  in  rigging  the  ship,  and  getting  on  board  the  various 
instruments  which  had  been  used  in  the  observatories.  On 
the  20th  the  crow's  nest  was  got  up,  and  the  chests  and  bed- 
ding were  sent  on  shore  in  order  that  they  might  be  properly 
aired.  There  were  at  this  time  several  of  the  crew  in  a  sickly 
state,  and  symptoms  of  scurvy  appeared ;  but  every  means 
was  used  by  supplying  them  with  fresh  wholesome  food,  and 
causing  them  to  take  gentle  exercise,  to  promote  their  recovery. 
On  the  24)th  of  July  the  ship  became  clear  of  the  ice,  and 
every  prospect  was  now  presented  of  their  being  able  to  leave 
their  winter  abode.  £very  exertion  was  now  made  to  get  the 
ship  ready  fdr  sea  as  soon  as  the  ice  should  be  in  motion.  'I'he 
launch,  which  had  been  drawn  under  the  ice,  became  disen- 
gaged, and  being  hauled  on  shore,  was,  on  examination,  found  to 
have  nine  of  her  timbers  broken  and  some  of  the  butts  started. 
It  was  deemed  necessary  however  that  they  should  take  the 
launch  with  them,  and  the  carpenter  was  therefore  ordered  to 
put  her  in  complete  repair.  On  the  first  of  August  the  main 
ice  became  loose,  but  still  the  way  of  release  for  the  ship  was 
far  from  cheering.  The  wind  necessary  to  open  a  way  for 
her  departure  by  dispersing  the  ice,  ought  to  have  been  south, 
westerly,  whereas  for  many  days  it  had  remained  northerly. 
Several  of  the  crew  were  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health,  and 
very  ill  qualified  to  undertake  the  arduous  duties  which  they 
were  now  expecting  to  be  called  on  to  perform.  At  no  great 
distance  they  saw  the  ice  running  and  clearing  the  sea,  but 
the  ship  was,  as  it  were,  cooped  up  in  a  small  bay,  and  the  ice 
closely  packed  around  them.  Commander  Ross  went  in  a 
boat  to  examine  the  state  of  the  ice,  and  on  returning  stated 
that  no  prospect  presented  itself  of  extricating  themselves,  and 
even  if  the  ship  was  moved  from  her  present  situation,  s  i'l  there 
was  the  appearance  of  their  not  being  able  to  proceed  far  without 
meetingfurtherbesetments;  at  all  events,  they  had  to  look  forward 
to  a  most  difficult  and  intricate  navigation,  in  which  much  judg» 
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mcnt  and  fortitude  would  be  necessary  (o  accomplish  their  es* 
cape.     Their  present  situation  was  altogether  of  dismal  pros- 
pect, and  tended  very  much  to  dispirit  the  men,  as  it  seemed 
likely  they  would  have  to  pass  another  winter  at  their  present 
station,  with  a  scarcity  of  fuel  and  provisions.     Of  the  latter 
however,  there  was  at  this  time  an  abundant  supply,  and  had 
been  for  some  time  past ;  birds  and  animals  were  daily  killed 
by  the  sportsmen,  and  the  fish  were  apparently  inexhaustible. 
The  shoals  often  came  so  close  to  the   shore,  that  they  might 
almost  be  tossed  out  by  the  hand.     On  the  31st  the  wind  be* 
came  westerly  and  a  dawn  of  hope  began  again  to  arise,  but 
on  the  1st  of  September  it  changed  to  the  northward  again, 
blowing  severely  and  accompanied  with   heavy  falls  of  snow. 
On  the  following  day  it  became  a  violent  hurricane,  and  ap- 
prehensions  were  entertained   that  the  tackling  of  the  ship 
would  be  carried  away  by  it;  the  ice  also  was  driven  along  in 
large  floes,  su  as  to  render  the  passage  more  difficult  for  the 
ship  whenever  she  might  float.      There  was  a  sufficiency  of 
water  to  enable  the  ship  to  move,  but  the  ice  was  so  packed 
about  the  outside  of  it,  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  at  na- 
vigation.     '1  he  depth  of  water  where  the  ^^ictory  lay  was 
sometimes  very  shallow,  and  varying  from  three  feet  to  four 
and  five  fathoms.     It  would  have  been  destruction  to  the  ship 
to  attempt  to  force  this  passage  at  low  water  i  but  on  the 
4th  of  September,  taking  advantage  of  the  spring  tides,  the 
men  giving  three  cheers,  began  warping  the  ship  through  the 
passage,  and  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  all  parties  she  moved 
towards  her  destination.     She   had  proceeded   however 


on 


but  a  few  yards  before  she  grounded  on  a  rock,  and  as  the 
tide  returned  she  slipped  off  and  took  the  bottom.  Her  situ- 
ation was  thus  again  become  very  aiarming,  but  their  hope 
was  that  she  would  float  at  high  water,  and  that  she  might  do 
the    laborious   duty  of  lightening  her   by  taking  every 


so. 


article  out  of  the  ship  was  found  to  be  necessary.  Great  and 
arduous  was  thia  undertaking,  but  the  necessity  was  evident 
and  therefore  not  a  murmur  was  heard,  not  one  expression  of 
oissatisfuction  uttered;   the  attempt  was  instantly  set  about. 
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and  the  ship  was  actually  cleared  of  all  her  stores  and  provi' 
sions.  Having  thus  far  fulfilled  their  duty,  and  a  relaxation 
from  labour  having  opened  an  opportunity  for  reflection,  some 
of  the  crew  began  to  entertun  forebodings  that  their  voyage 
might  terminate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Fury,  and  thnt 
perhaps  the  stores  of  the  Victory  might  have  to  remain  on  the 
beach  to  supply  the  wants  of  some  future  voyagers  to  these 
northern  regions. 

The  rising  of  the  tide  was  now  anxiously  waited  for.  Every 
one  had  his  eye  fixed  by  his  solicitude  to  notice  its  slow 
though  certain  advance.  Should  she  not  float  there  appeared 
no  alternative  but  to  leave  her,  as  the  crew  of  the  Fury  had 
done  before,  and  seek  to  find  one  of  the  whaling  ships  which 
might  frequdnt  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  sound,  or  Baffin's 
bay :  but  the  hope  of  finding  any  ship  in  diese  parts  would  be 
vain  until  the  spring,  and  that  therefore  they  must  expect  to 
paLi  another  dreary  winter  in  these  inhospitable  and  cheerless 
climes. 

Steadily  was  the  eye  fixed  upon  the  vessel,  as  ':he  tide 
flowed  round  her ;  and  deeper  and  deeper  was  the  anxiety, 
with  wrhich  the  mark  was  regarded,  which  indicated  the  alti- 
tude of  the  tide.  It  was  now  three  quarters  tide,  and  still 
the  Victory  was  stationary.  The  water  had  risen  above  the 
numerical  mark  on  her  rudder ;  and  therefore,  unless  she  was 
actually  jammed  in  between  two  rocks,  the  confidence  amount- 
ed almost  to  a  certainty,  that  she  would  float  before  the  wa- 
ter had  reached  the  high  water  mark.  It  was  one  of  those 
trying  moments  of  human  life,  which  description  cannot  reach  > 
and  which,  imagination  in  the  wildest  of  her  flights,  can  scarce- 
ly approach.  It  was  the  moment  of  decision,  perhaps,  be- 
tween a  long  and  dreary  period  of  misery  and  want,  in  the 
utmost  extreme  of  human  suffering,  and  a  safe  return  to  their 
country  and  their  home. 

Gradually,  and  as  it  were  with  the  imperceptible  growth  ot 
the  tide,  the  water  gurgled  round  the  Victory.  It  was  a 
breathless  expectation,  depictured  in  its  strongest  features,  on 
the  -countenances  of  the  anxious  mariners ;  and,  as  the  ship 
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first  heaved  with  the  wave,  that  came  rolling  towards  her — 
the  watch  on  t}ic  bow  shouted,  "  she  floats,  s]ie  floats."  The 
80und  passed  from  the  foremast  to  the  mizen  :  and  Hope,  the 
tutelar  deity  of  the  sailor,  whispered  her  inspirations  into 
every  breast.  The  tide  was  not  yet  at  its  height ;  but  al- 
though the  ship  was  afloat,  it  was  impossible  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage of  her  being  at  liberty  ;  for  as  the  stores,  and  in  fact 
the  entire  cargo  of  the  Victory,  were  on  the  beach,  it  would 
have  been  the  extreme  of  bad  management,  and  perhaps  the 
means  of  deranging  the  whole  of  their  future  proceedings,  if 
they  had  attempted  to  move  from  the  position,  in  which  they 
then  lay.  It  was,  however,  considered  an  act  of  prudence  to  get 
her  into  deeper  water,  and  she  was  therefore  moved  as  far  as 
possible  further  to  the  northward,  and  laid  alongside  of  a  berg 
which  seemed  to  form  a  good  hold  for  her. 

As  the  tide  returned,  the  ship  grounded  again  in  a  situation 
of  a  most  dangerous  character,  for  the  bottom  was  found  to 
consist  of  forked  and  sharp  pointed  rocks,  by  which  ths  bot- 
tom of  the  ship  might  be  greatly  injured.  Her  hull  was  ia 
danger  from  the  pressure  of  the  ice,  and  she  might  receive  a 
squeeze  which  would  disarrange  all  her  timbers.  It  was  a 
matter  of  consideration  under  such  circumstances,  whether  it 
would  not  be  best  to  push  the  ship  farther  on  before  the  stores 
and  provisions  were  conveyed  on  board,  which  in  that  case 
must  be  effected  by  means  of  the  launch  ;  or,  whether  they 
should  be  conveyed  on  board  as  the  ship  now  lay.  In  the 
latter  case  there  might  be  a  danger  of  her  grounding  again, 
and  in  the  former  the  distance  would  occasion  a  greater  delay. 
To  determine  this  point  soundings  were  taken,  and  in  the  end 
the  stores  were  ordered  to  be  immediately  shipped.  The  whole 
of  the  two  following  days  were  occupied  in  conveying  the 
stores  on  board.  The  ship  now  lay  in  a  very  dangerous  state 
as  had  any  pressure  taken  jslace  from  the  iceberg  the  ship 
must  have  been  crushed.  However,  the  re-shipment  of  the 
•tores  were  completed  without  any  accident,  and  the  men  were 
set  to  cut  through  the  icebergs  with  their  saws.  The  ice  how. 
ever  was  impelled  by  the  tide  into  the  bay,  and  formed  such 
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heavy  mosies,  that  tliey  were  unable  to  force  a  pn^srge  through 
them.  On  the  11th  the  wind  being  southerly,  all  hands  were 
employed  with  the  ice  saws,  and  a  passage  seemed  to  be  open  • 
ed,  but  on  trial  the  ship  was  found  to  be  so  clo^tply  bound 
in  with  heavy  ice,  that  nothing  effectual  was  accompli.^hed. 
The  crew  however  continued  to  employ  their  saws  on  the 
12th  and  13th,  when  at  length  tlie  ship  floated  with  a  south- 
erly wind. 

On  the  17th,  the  ice  opened  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner, 
with  the  wind  from  the  north-north-west,  and  the  Aurora 
shining  most  brilliantly.  A  boat  was  dispatched  to  examine 
the  ice,  and,  from  the  report,  that  was  received  on  its  return, 
at  2  oVIock  P.M.,  the  Victory  was  once  mure  under  sail,  and 
she  stretched  along  the  land  until  having  made  nearly  four 
miles,  a  bo^t  was  sent  a-head  with  a  whale  line,  and  the  ship 
was  made  fast  to  a  berg,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  ir 
that  position  until  the  following  morning.  During  the  18tti 
and  19th,  the  wind  shifted  to  almost  all  the  points  of  Uie  com- 
pass, driving  the  ica  iu  every  direction.  But  the  Victory  had 
got  into  such  an  unfavourable  situation,  that  very  little  hope 
remained,  of  emancipating  her  from  it :  no  other  prospect 
therefore  presented  itself,  than  passing  another  winter  within 
four  miles  of  the  former  harbour.  On  the  20th,  the  wind  got 
round  to  the  south-west,  blowing  strong  :  but  it  was  too  late 
for  the  Victory  to  take  advantage  of  it,  as  she  was  completely 
frozen  in,  and  the  young  ice  pouring  in  upon  her,  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  labour  of  the  crew  was  here  severe  indeed,  in  cut- 
ting away  the  young  ice,  to  keep  the  ship  clear:  but  it  was  a 
most  disheartening  task,  for  they  had  no  sooner  cleared  her  in 
one  quarter,  than  she  was  blocked  up  in  another;  and  faint 
indeed,  was  now  the  hope  of  ever  moving  the  vessel  ^m  the 
perilous  situation  in  which  she  lay. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  wind  blew  from  the  east, 
ward  but  the  ice  deviated  not  from  its  usual  direction ;  to> 
wards  mid-day,  however,  it  veered  suddenly  round  to  tlic 
northward,  and  on  account  of  this  sudden  change,  the  ice  came 
rushing  in,  driving  everything  before  it.     At  that  time,  tl 
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Victory  was  fast  to  two  large  bergs :  but  the  pressure  of  the 
ice  was  so  great,  that  it  sent  the  bergs  and  the  ship  right  ou 
shore,  so  that  at  low  water  she  was  lying  aground  on  sonuf 
very  heavy  pieces  of  ice,  the  ice  itself  being  aground  also, 
^s  the  tide  rose,  she  floated,  but  with  every  ebb  she  rested  on 
the  ice,  endangering  her  bottom,  and  rendering  her  situation 
one  of  the  greatest  peril.  All  hands  'vere  now  employed  in 
clearing  away  the  ice  from  under  her  bottom  :  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  when  the  tide  ebbed,  she  came  nearly  on 
her  broadside. 

On  the  2?th,  the  rudder  was  unshipped ;  the  wind  still 
blowing  hard  from  the  north-east,  and  about  two  miles  oft',  a 
vast  expanse  of  clear  water,  with  a  very  dark  watery  sky ;  but 
the  ship  was  so  blocked  up,  that  it  was  then  reduced  to  a  cer- 
tainty,  that  their  progress  for  that  season  was  at  an  end.  Com- 
mander Ross  left  the  ship  to  take  a  view  of  the  position  in 
which  the  Victory  lay,  and  to  seek  for  a  place  where  she 
might  harbour  for  the  winter.  He  ascended  a  hill,  and  to 
the  northward  saw  a  clear  sea,  in  which  the  Victory  might 
have  been  if  she  had  kept  on  her  course,  on  tlie  day  that  she 
left  Felix  Harbour,  instead  of  being  fastened  to  the  bergs. 

From  the  29th  of  September  to  the  Srd  of  October,  the 
crew  were  laboriously  employed  in  getting  the  ship  into  her 
winter  harbour,  arjd  in  five  days  they  got  her  no  furth.  r  than 
35  feet.  The  crew  were  principally  engaged  in  cutting  a  ( a* 
nal  for  the  ship  to  winter  in,  or  rather  the  canal  was  cut  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  ship  into  deeper  water,  for  where 
she  then  lay,  the  heavy  ice  was  clear  of  her  bottom ;  but,  at 
low  water,  she  would  fall  on  her  broadside,  if  she  were  not 
shored  up  every  tide,  which  was  one  of  the  severest  labours 
which  the  crew  had  to  undergo,  during  the  whole  of  the  voy- 
ige :  in  fact,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  privations,  which 
they  underwent  at  this  period,  and  the  constant  and  unremit- 
ting; labour  to  which  they  were  exposed,  may  be  denominated 
as  the  moftt  trying  part  of  the  voyage. 

From  the  Ut.  of  November  to  the  10th,  the  principal  duty  of 
I'm  crew  was  unrigging  the  vessel,  and   preparing  her  for  her 
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wintering ;  the  wind  blowing  strong,  sometimes  accompanied 
with  snow,  from  the  northward  and  the  westward.  The  ship 
was  banked  up  as  during  the  preceding  winter,  and  a  snow 
decic  was  raised  as  a  protection  against  the  violence  of  the  wea- 
ther.  Snow  walls  were  also  built  about  the  ship^  and  an  ob 
servatory  was  commenced  on  the  highest  hill  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  harbour.  The  powder  was  got  out  of  the  ship 
fur  fear  of  fire,  and  the  boats  housed  up^  and  covered  with 
snow,  to  keep  them  from  renting.  A  spar  was  placed  on  a 
high  hill  as  a  flag  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  Esqui- 
maux to  the  ship,  whose  visits*  during  the  preceding  winter, 
had,  in  many  instances,  been  highly  acceptable*  as  they  were 
the  purveyors  of  different  kinds  of  food*  and  of  materials 
from  which  the  winter  clothing  was  to  be  made.  In  fine  wea- 
ther a  flag  yvfis  hoisted  on  the  spar ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  a  constant  watch  upon  it,  as  it  was  an  object  which  the 
Esquimaux  women  had  a  great  desire  to  obtain  possession  of, 
as  an  ornament  round  their  necks. 

The  30th  of  November  was  the  last  day  in  which  they  en^* 
joyed  the  sight  of  the  sun  ;  and  this  circumstance  led  the  par- 
ty to  reflect  on  the  privations  they  probably  would  have  to 
sustain,  and  the  difficulties  they  had  to  go  through,  by  remain- 
ing in  this  inhospitable  climate  another  winter.  The  officers 
now  began  to  go  out  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  and  very  few 
days  intervened  wherein  some  were  not  procured.  They  thus 
passed  through  the  months  of  November  and  December,  keep- 
ing the  festival  of  Christmas  by  an  extra  allowance  of  grog 
and  soup,  and  other  provisions  to  the  crew  in  general,  and 
displaying  in  the  cabin  all  the  various  dainties  which  climates 
of  a  milder  character  could  be  found  to  provide.  The  crew 
hud  also,  in  the  course  of  this  time,  built  observatories,  and 
erected  snow  walls  to  protect  them  from  the  severe  winds  and 
drifting  of  the  snow.  t      "  *  - 

The  commencement  of  the  new  year  was  severely  cold,  and 
the  thermometer  was  for  a  few  days  at  sixty  degrees  below 
:  ero ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather,  parties 
often  went  out  on  shooting  expeditions.     About  the  middle  of 
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the  month  the  weather  became  more  mild,  and  on  the  19th 
the  <}un  just  peeped  over  the  horizon  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
crew.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather  Com- 
mander Boss  was  continually  visiting  tlie  observatory  and 
taking  observations.  The  month  of  February  came  in  very 
mild,  and  great  success  attended  the  shooting  parties.  At 
one  time  they  saw  fifteen  grouse  in  one  covey,  and  killed  a 
great  number  of  foxes.  On  the  '23rd  Commander  James  Ross 
and  Blanky,  the  mate,  commenced  the  dipping  needle,  the 
movements  of  which  they  watched  with  a  solicitude  and  in- 
tenseness  of  application  that  can  scarcely  be  described. 

The  weather  was  very  severe  during  the  month  of  March  and 
more  so  than  the  spring  of  the  preceding  year ;  there  was  alsi; 
oftentimes  sudden  changes  of  the  weather  which  greatly  affected 
the  crew,  who  were  occupied  in  fetching  gravel  for  the  canal 
and  building  snow  houses  to  shade  the  thermometer.  The 
shooting  parties  still  continued  to  be  very  successful,  so  that 
the  cabin  was  abundantly  supplied  with  ga.  xe.  On  the  6th 
of  AprW  orders  were  issued  for  a  party  to  prepare  fur  an  ex- 
cursion to  explore  the  land  which  runs  to  CooU*s  basin,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  musk  oxen.  To  this 
end  they  were  set  to  work  in  constructing  a  tent  for  the  party 
to  sleep  in.  This  basin  or  bay  was  to  the  northward  of  the 
khip,  with  a  long  point  of  land  running  out  to  the  eastward, 
which  made  the  point  bear  north-east  from  the  ship.  From 
the  entrance  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  was  about  37  miles,  but 
there  were  a  number  of  very  fine  rivers,  which  emptied  them- 
belves  into  it ;  Cook's  Basin  lay  about  3d  miles  due  north  from 
the  ship,  and  it  was  supposed  by  going  to  the  head  of  this  bay 
there  would  be  found  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  or  perhaps  a 
passage. 

On  the  12tli,  some  seal  skins  were  delivered  to  the  party, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  some  travelling  shoes ;  and  on  the 
14th  some  of  the  Esquimaux  dresses,  which  had  been  purchas- 
ed of  the  natives  the  preceding  winter,  were  given  to  the  crew, 
in  order  to  make  of  them  a  deer-skin  covering  for  the  party, 
whilst  sleeping  in  the  snow  house;  for,  at  this  time  of  the 
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year,  during  the  travelling  expeditions,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  build  a  snow  house  at  every  stage  or  resting  place. 

The  14th  of  April  was  Commander  Ross's  birtii-day,  being 
then  81  years  old  ;  it  was  celebrated  in  the  cabin,  and  the 
crew  had  each  of  them  an  extra  allowance  of  grog.  On  the 
18th,  the  provisions  for  the  travelling  party  were  all  weighed 
and  stowed  away  in  the  mat  sacks ;  and  on  the  follow  ing  day, 
nine  hands  were  sent  forward  about  two  miles,  with  the  sledge. 
On  the  20th,  all  hands  were  up  as  early  as  half  past  two  in  the 
morning ;  and  having  part&ken  of  a  heai  ty  breakfast,  at  half 
past  three  they  set  out  on  their  excursion. 

On  the  2 1  St,  three  Esquimaux  came  to  the  ship  who  had 
been  despatched  by  Commander  Ross,  with  instructions  to 
Captnin  Ross,  to  send  some  men  with  them,  to  their  hut.4,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  away  some  salmon,  that  had  been 
buried  since  the  preceding  August.  The  Esquimaux  remain- 
ed on  board  all  night;  and  early  in  the  following  morning. 
Captain  Ross,  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  and  three  men,  accompanied 
by  the  Esquimaux,  set  out  with  the  dogs  and  sledges,  to  fetch 
the  fish,  and  returned  at  3  o''clock,  bringing  with  them  2j2lbs. 
of  fish  in  very  good  condition.  Two  of  the  Esqiiiminix  came 
back  with  the  party,  and  remained  on  board  all  night.  A 
supper  was  provided  for  them,  and  they  each  of  them  con- 
trived to  consume  about  three  pouiid^-.  Their  appetites  ap- 
peared to  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  decrease  of  the  food,  that 
was  before  them.  On  a  sudden,  both  of  tl.em  were  seized  with 
an  excessive  vomiting,  which  appeared  tohetothem  such  a  com- 
mon occurrence,  that  with  the  greatest  coolness,  they  allowed  the 
malady  to  subside,  and  then,  if  permitted,  would  have  re- 
turned to  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  the  fish ;  but,  in  this 
they  were  prevented  by  one  of  the  officers,  who  had  quite 
satisfied  himself  with  this  specimen  of  Esquimaux  gluttony^ 
n^hese  human  cormorants  took  their  departure  after  breakfast. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  two  different  parties  set  out  on  an 
exploring  expedition,  one  of  which  was  under  the  commant 
of  Captain  Ross  himself,  and  the  other  under  the  direction  of 
Commander  James  Ross.     Each  party  was  accompanied  b} 
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f\\e  men,  and  a  good  supply  of  provisions.  They  were  to  tra- 
vel in  company  for  a  certain  distance ;  bur,  as  Commnndcf 
Ross's  journey  was  intended  to  occupy  several  days  more  than 
that  of  Captain  Ross,  relays  of  provisions  were  appointed  to 
be  made  for  his  use  at  different  intervals.  The  23rd  beitxr 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  Victory  left  Wool- 
wich, a  glass  of  grog  to  each  man  was  given  in  order  that  they 
might  celebrate  the  event. 

The  foot  of  the  seaman  Taylor,  which  had  been  frost- 
bitten, and  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  attention  paid  to 
him  by  the  surgeon  Mr.  M*Diarmid,  became  in  a  worse  state 
and  it  wad  determined  it  should  be  amputated;  accordingly, on 
the  2nd.  of  June  the  operation  was  performed,  after  which  he 
was  laid  in  his  cot  with  every  appearance  of  doing  well.  Cap- 
tain Ross  in  the  mean  time  returned  from  his  expedition  w  itii. 
out  effecting  any  useful  discoveryc  On  the  6th  a  party  were 
sent  out  with  an  additional  quantity  of  provisions  for  Com- 
mander James  Ross,  for  a  supply  on  his  return,  which  look 
place  on  the  13th  of  June,  after  a  month's  absence,  having 
penetrated  much  farther  than  on  the  preceding  year,  return- 
ing by  an  isthmus  which  divided  two  seas,  and  intersected  by 
a  number  of  lakes.  He  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  the 
sea  here  abounded  with  walrusses,  seals  and  whales,  but  the 
party  saw  none  themselves.  Commander  Ross  stated  that  al- 
though he  had  discovered  a  sea  to  the  westward,  by  which 
their  voyage  might  be  extended  in  that  quarter,  yet  the  ap- 
pearance was  on  the  whole  very  unfavourable  as  to  the  pos- 
Bibility  of  navigating  it :  however  the  circumstance  inspired  a 
hope  that  as  soon  as  the  Victory  became  liberated  from  her 
present  situation,  they  might  be  able  to  advance  to  the  west- 
ward so  far  as  to  determine  the  question  whether  there  was  a 
passage  to  be  found  in  that  direction. 

There  now  began  to  be  some  prospect  of  liberating  theship 
as  the  ice  melted  fast ;  but  the  severity  of  the  frost  of  the  pre- 
sent year  continued  to  a  much  later  period  than  that  of  the 
preceding. 
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Preparations  were  now  made  to  get  the  ship  in  a  proper 
state  for  sea.  Fresh  water  was  taken  in  and  the  tanks  stowed 
away  in  the  hold  ;  the  housing  was  taken  off,  and  the  ship 
rigged.  On  the  2nd  of  July  Commander  Ross  went  on 
a  shooting  expedition,  and  brought  back  with  him  five  Esqui- 
maux, four  of  whom  had  never  been  at  the  ship  before.  The 
astonishment,  which  these  poor  creatures  evinced,  on  being 
taken  down  into  the  cabin,  was  most  extraordinary  ;  they  ap- 
peared as  if  some  magicinn^a  wand  had  stricken  them  motion- 
less ;  the  only  part  about  them,  having  any  tendency  to  mo* 
tion,  being  their  eyes,  which  rolled  about  from  one  object  to 
another;  and  then,  having  apparently  satisfied  their  gaze,  they 
burst  into  a  kind  of  hysterical  laugh.  On  being  offered  some 
refreshment,  they  shook  their  heads,  exclaiming  Nak,  NtJe ; 
but  when  they  saw  their  companions,  who  had  been  at  the 
ship  before,  begin  to  devour  the  food,  which  was  placed  be- 
fore him,  they  threw  off,  by  degrees,  all  reserve,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  gave  a  decisive  proof,  that  they  were  able  to  sup- 
port the  character  of  their  countrymen  for  acts  of  gluttony. 
On  discoursing  with  one  of  the  men,  it  was  discovered,  that  he 
was  the  possessor  of  two  wives ;  but  he  very  cooly  intimated, 
that  one  of  them  was  very  much  at  the  service  of  any  one,  who 
on  seeing  her,  might  take  a  fancy  to  her.  They  stopped  on 
board  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  then  departed 
with  some  trifling  presents. 

On  the  following  day,  a  party  set  out  in  search  of  the  huts 
of  this  particular  tribe,  but  returned  unsuccessful;  during 
their  absence,  five  men,  and  three  women  with  three  children, 
arrived  at  the  ship ;  but,  although  they  brought  neither  fish, 
nor  wares  with  them,  yet  they  were  very  importunate  for 
some  presents,  and  evinced  a  strong  disposition  to  pilfer  what- 
soever they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  ;  m  fact,  they  appeared 
to  be  a  more  deceitful  and  dishonourable  set  of  beings,  than 
the  natives  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Felix  Harbour.  There 
was,  however,  a  degree  of  fun  and  humour  about  *heK  men^ 
which  had  never  been  witnessed  in  any  other  individuals  of  the 
Esquimaux  tribe,  and  after  a  very  little  persuasion,  the  sulon  got 
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them  to  exhibit  iheir  abilities  in  an  Esquimaux  dance  ;  in  the 
course  of  which  they  threw  themselves  into  a  variety  of  gro- 
tesque and  ridiculous  attitudes,  and  koonigged  the  different 
siuiors  who  came  in  contact  with  them. 

On  the  l6th,  Commander  Ross  set  out  on  a  fishing  ex- 
cursion, to  a  place  called  North  Bay,  accompanied  by  Mr, 
M'Diarmid  and  eight  of  the  crew,  tal'ig  two  of  the  Esqui- 
maux  as  guides.  On  the  first  haul  with  the  net,  they  caught 
five  hundred,  and  at  the  second  they  caught  eleven  hun-» 
dred  and  forty-three  ;  on  seeing  the  last  haul,  the  natives 
manifested  their  joy  by  loud  exclamations,  and  plunging  into 
the  water  ladletl  out  the  fish  with  their  hands.  These  natives 
had  never  before  witnessed  the  catching  of  fish  by  the  net,  and 
were  filled  with  the  utmost  astonishment  at  the  circumstance. 
On  the  fi6th  they  also  caught,  at  one  haul,  8,300  salmon. 
The  privations  and  sufferings  which  the  men  endured,  at  this 
time,  were  however  of  the  severest  kind :  Curtis*s  feet  were  very 
much  excoriated,  and  Anthony  Buck  became  subject  to  fits, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  conveyed  to  the  ship  on  a  sledge.  The 
fish  which  had  been  procured,  were  preserved  after  different 
modes ;  some  were  dried,  others  were  salted  and  dried,  and 
some  were  pickled  in  vinegar,  and  the  crew  were  thus  en- 
gaged until  the  end  of  July. 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  the  boats  were  got  off  from  the 
shore,  and  the  casks  were  filled  with  water ;  the  ice  also  be- 
gan to  give  way,  and  the  ship  drove  a  few  feet  from  her 
former  posidon.  Although  the  ship  was  now  liberated  from 
the  pressure  of  the  ice,  and  literally  surrounded  with  water, 
yet  the  winds  were  so  directly  in  their  teeth,  blowing  the  ice 
into  the  bay,  that  no  efforts  could  force  a  passage  into  the 
open  sea.  On  the  5th  the  ice  was  in  motion  about  the  ship, 
and  all  were  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  any  opening 
which  might  occur»  the  wind  being  to  the  W.  N.  W. :  but 
after  a  time  the  wind  veered  to  the  northward,  driving  the 
ice  into  the  bay,  and  choaking  up  every  opening  whereby  the 
ship  might  escape.  The  influence  which  the  wind  had  in 
p.  V.  40.  6D 
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making  an  opening  by  clearing  awiv  the  ice  in  on  >  liotir,  ami 
in  the  next  choaking  up  the  opening  by  driving  the  ice  into 
the  bay,  occasioned  the  necessity  of  being  on  the  watch  to 
take  advantage  of  any  favourable  moments  that  might  occur. 
During  this  period  the  ship  had  been  made  fast  to  an  iceberg, 
which  being  aground,  and  apparently  immovable,  she  was,  as 
all  supposed,  in  a  state  of  safety  ;  on  the  9th  however,  to  the 
great  terror  of  all  on  board,  the  berg  capsized  with  a  tremen- 
dous crash,  and  the  ship  would  have  been  thrown  on  her 
beam  ends,  but  that  the  hawsers  snapped  with  the  strain,  and 
left  the  vessel  without  any  moorings.  Ail  hands  instantly 
turned  out,  and  the  vessel  was  quickly  made  fast  to  another 
berg,  although  her  present  situation  did  not  seem  to  be  with* 
out  leaving  apprehensions  for  her  safety. 

On  the  16th,  a  party  of  the  Esquimaux  paid  them  a  visit, 
among  whom  was  the  native,  for  whom  a  wooden  leg  was 
made  by  the  carpenter.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his 
wooden  leg,  and  paid  this  visit  to  solicit  the  gift  of  another, 
which  accordingly  was  promised  to  be  got  ready  for  him, 
against  the  next  day,  when  he  came  again  to  the  ship,  accom- 
panied by  the  whole  of  the  tribe,  amounting  together  in  men, 
women  and  children  to  twenty-two  persons,  among  these 
several  were  recognized  as  having  been  their  acquaintance, 
when  lying  in  Felix  harbour,  and  a  familiarity  quickly  took 
plaqe  of  a  laughable  character,  as  the  lilsquimaux  p'n(ed 
their  noses  in  close  contact  with  tuc  noses  of  their  former 
acquaintance,  and  koonigged  the  sailors  till  their  faces  ha<l 
partaken  somewhat  of  the  dirty  colouring,  of  their  northern 
acquaintance.  Dancing  was  now  introduced  and  the  Esqui- 
maux ladies  laid  hold  of  officer  or  sulor,  just  as  they  came 
within  their  reach,  playing  all  manner  of  antics  much  after 
the  manner  of  Bartholomew  Fair.  Mr.  Light  accompanied 
all  their  movements  by  various  tunes  on  his  violin,  and  jump> 
ing  and  jollity  continued  till  all  were  tolerably  well  fatigued 
with  their  various  amusements.   They  afterwards  partook  of  a 
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shore  fully  satisfied  with  the  kindn«wa  of  their  hosts  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  their  several  huts.  On  Sunday, 
the  I4th  the  Esquimaux  again  presented  themselves  on  the 
beach,  making  signs  that  they  desired  to  come  on  board ; 
Captain  Ross  consented,  and  ordered  a  boat  to  be  sent  for 
them.  There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  making  the 
women  sit  still,  and  one  of  the  youngest  having  fixed  her 
affections  upon  one  of  the  sailors,  resolved  in  despite  of  all 
law  or  rule,  that  she  would  koonig  him  in  the  boat;  the  con« 
sequence  was  that  this  lady  would  have  l)een  immersed,  head 
and  heels  in  the  water,  but  for  the  iiiterference  of  one  of  the 
sailors.  This  however,  to  an  Esquimaux  of  either  sex,  is  no 
great  punishment,  for  in  their  travels  to  their  fishing  and 
hunting  stations,  the  ice  IVequently  gives  way  lieneath  their 
weight,  and  they  are  plunged  into  the  water ;  this  so  often 
happens,  that  they  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

On  the  15th,  ten  Esquimaux  came  on  board,  complaining 
that  their  provisions  were  gone ;  some  seal  and  blubber  were 
cooked  for  them,  Abernethy  having  succeeded  in  getting  h 
seal  on  board  which  he  had  mortally  wounded  the  preceding 
day.  This  was  a  fortunate  occurrence,  for  it  seldom  hapiK-ns 
that  the  seal  travels  far  from  its  hole,  (the  space  oi'  water 
being  so  called  by  the  Esquimaux,  when  the  seals  come  up 
for  the  purpose  of  respiration)  and  even  if  the  bullet  were  to 
strike  him  in  a  vital  part,  he  generally  rushes  into  the  wafer, 
and  dies  beneath  the  ice.  At  their  departure,  Commuider 
Hoss  gave  a  proportion  of  dried  fish  to  '.hose  who  had  families, 
and  a  smaller  quantity  to  those  who  had  none,  the  greater 
part  of  the  fish  was  in  a  mutilated  state,  having  been  deprived 
of  a  head  or  tail  by  their  own  dogs,  but  this  circumstance  did 
not  appear  to  depreciate  the  fish  in  their  estimation. 

The  weather  for  this  month  was  exceedingly  inauspici- 
ous ;  on  the  l6th  a  heavy  (iallof  snow  took  place,  and  there 
was  alternate  rain  and  snow,  throughout  the  remainder  of 
that  day,  and  part  of  the  succeeding  one  the  ice ;  continued  sta- 
tionary, and  there  appeared  no  prospect  of  its  clearing  away  for 
some  time.     On  the  20th  the  wind  blew  strong  from  W.  S.  W. 
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and  the  ice  setting  N.  E.  On  the  following diiy,  however,  the 
wind  veered  suddenly  round  to  the  eastward,  which,  in  the 
■ituation  the  Victory  then  lay,  was  the  most  adverse  wind 
that  could  blow,  the  sliip  not  having  the  slightest  shelter. 
The  berg,  to  which  the  vessel  was  fastened  astern,  floated, 
And  the  bower  anchor  was  immediately  gut  ready.  The 
Victory  was  now  placed  in  a  very  awkward  predicament ;  the 
wind  at  east,  blowing  dead  upon  the  land,  drove  the  whole 
body  of  the  ice  direct  into  the  place  where  the  ship  lay.  On 
the  22nd  the  wind  blew  from  the  northward,  with  all  the 
loose  ice  drifting  on  shore,  this  was  frrtunate  for  the  Victory, 
and  an  anchor  and  a  hawser  were  taken  to  a  berg  astern,  it 
being  aground,  and  the  ship  was  fastened  to  it. 

On  the .  evening  of  the  26th,  the  ice  set  in  with  an  over* 
powering  force,  by  which  the  whale  boat  got  a  tremendous 
nip,  which  broke  all  her  timbers  and  five  thwarts,  and  render- 
ed her  nearly  useless.  She  was  got  on  board  after  consider- 
able labour,  when  she  was  cut  in  two,  by  order  of  Captain 
Ross,  and  a  four-oared  boat  made  of  one  of  the  parts,  'i'he 
wind  now  blew  from  the  south  and  east,  and  it  was  judged 
advisable  to  moor  the  ship  afresh,  and  a  party  was  sent  on 
shore,  for  that  purpose.  'Ihe  crew  were  afterwards  employed 
in  greasing  the  masts,  loosening  sails,  and  other  duties  neces- 
sary to  be  performed,  before  the  vessel  would  be  prepared  to 
leave  her  second  winter  harbour :  an  event  which  was  daily 
to  be  looked  for,  with  very  great  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
officers,  and  afforded  them  little  leisure  for  any  other  occupa- 
tion. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  moorings,  which  had 
been  fastened  to  the  shore,  suddenly  snapped  from  the  heavy 
strain  that  was  continually  upon  them ;  all  hands  were  turn- 
ed out  to  secure  the  ship  again,  but  although  it  was  effected, 
the  situation,  in  which  the  vessel  lay,  was  not  considered  as 
wholly  exempt  from  danger.  At  eight  oVIock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  wind  blowing  from  the  westward,  the  ice  became  all 
in  motion,  driven  to  the  southward  and  the  eastward. 

The  28th  was  the  day  of  emancipation  of  the  Victory,  from 
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ner  long  confincnitnt  in  licr  second  winter  harbour.  The 
morning  broke,  with  fresh  bretzea  i'rum  the  south,  but  at 
eight  o'clock  the  wind  changed  to  the  W.  N.  W.  and  all 
hands  were  employed  in  charing  t  e  ice  from  the  ship.  At 
nine  o'clock  hove  the  larboard  hawser  taught,  and  then  cut  it, 
as  it  was  under  a  |.^^ece  of  ice,  that  was  aground;  several  hands 
were  now  sent  on  shore,  to  bring  off  whatever  remained 
belonging  to  the  ship,  and  at  1  p.  m.  she  was  warped  up  to 
windward,  at  4  p.  m.  the  sliip  was  made  fast  to  a  piece  of 
ground  ice.  Commander  Ross,  with  a  boatV  crew  now  went  on 
shore,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  statu  of  the  ice  that 
was  running  out  of  the  North  Bay,  which  hod  continued  with- 
out intermission  for  eight  or  nine  hours;  and  therefore  it  was 
his  opinion,  that  there  must  be  an  end  to  it.  He  ascended 
an  exceedingly  high  hill,  ihat  looked  not  only  directly  into 
the  bay,  but  also  up  it ;  and  on  returning  to  the  ship,  he  in- 
formed Captain  Ross  that  the  ice  seemed  to  be  clear.  As  the 
wind  was  from  the  W  .N.  W.  they  cast  off,  and  stretched 
along  the  land,  keeping  the  ship  in  the  wind,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  dingey  on  board,  she  being  sent  to  cast 
off  the  line.  A  piece  of  ground  ice  under  their  lee,  obliged 
them  to  go  about  ship  on  the  starboard  tack,  by  which  cir- 
cumstance a  great  deal  of  ground  was  lost,  which  was  consi- 
ilerably  increased  by  being  obliged  to  take  t^e  launch  in  tow 
astern  of  the  ship,  thereby  hanging  as  a  dead  weight  upon 
her,  when  she  ought  to  have  been  entirely  free  from  every  in- 
cumbrance of  the  kind.  The  ship  having  hardly  headway, 
again  brought  another  berg  under  their  lee,  which  it  was 
found  impossible  to  weather,  and  the  ship  struck  it  on  her 
larboard  bow,  which  shoved  her  head  up ;  but  as  she  did  not 
lose  her  headway,  she  went  about  her  own  length,  and  took 
the  rocks  forehead,  and  her  stern  dropped  in  ou  the  berg, 
and  the  rudder  was  nearly  knocked  to  pieces. 

The  consequences  of  this  accident  were  of  the  most  serious 
aspect,  the  ship  was  for  a  time  unmanageable,  and  in  a  situation, 
that,  had  the  wind  blown  with  violence  from  the  northward, 
the  sailors  would  really  have  been  obliged  to  exclaim,  **good 
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bye.  Victory."     The  carpenters  were  employed  during  the 
night  in  repairing  the  rudder,  which  coulil  only  be  performed 
by  lantern  light,  the  task  therefore  proceeded  slowly,  and  in< 
securely  ;  independently  however  of  this  inauspicious  event, 
the  ship  was  lying  all  the  while,  with  her  forefoot  on  the 
rucks,  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  having  her  bottom 
injured,  or  of  falling  on  her  broadside.     In  order  to  provide 
against  the  latter  calamity,  a  hawser  was  got  out  to  the  west- 
ward, it  was  a  matter  almost  of  life  or  death,  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  Victory  depended  at  this  moment,  upon   the 
strength  and  goodness  of  the  hawser ;    the  strain  was  tre- 
mendous, the  men  were  hanging  on  their  hand-spikes,  another 
haul  of  the  capstern,  and  perhaps  all  was  safe.      This  was  a 
moment  of  breathless  anxiety  and  expectation,   she  floated 
into  deep  'water,  and   was  hauled  in  shore  to  the  westward, 
and  remained  in  that  position  during  the  whole  of  the  night. 
The  morning  of  the  29th  broke  with  strong  breezes  from 
west  by  south,  all  hands  were  turned  out  as  early  as  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  first  part  of  their  duty  was  to 
ship  the  rudder.     I'he  boat  was  next  hoisted  up,  and  the 
vessel  was  once  more  under  way.      The  dingey  was  got  on 
board,  and   the  ship  stretched  gallantly  across  the  bay,  to- 
wards the  north  point.     At  5  p.  m.  the  breezes  freshened,  by 
which   the  jib  was  split,  and   the  mizen  lug  boom  carried 
away  ;  a  new  jib  was  immediately  bent,  the  ship  working 
hard  to  windward. 

At  seven  they  set  the  gaff  top-sail  and  fore-top-gallant-sail 
some  heavy  squalls  coming  on,  with  the  wind  veering  to  the 
northward,  and  thick  weather  accompanied  with  snow.  A 
small  bay  clear  of  ice  was  now  entered  by  them  ;  and  the  ship 
was  hauled  to  the  wind  and  put  about,  while  in  stays  she 
was  however  baffled  by  the  wind  from  westering,  but  still  ha- 
ving head-way  she  ran  so  close  to  the  shore  as  to  create  much 
apprehension.  The  jib  eventually  took  tiie  right  way,  and  as 
the  ship  came  round,  she  caught  with  her  keel  upon  the  rock? 
BO  close  to  land,  that  it  was  very  easy  to  step  from  the  siern 
on  shore.     At  eleven,   they  tacked  again,  and  stood  over  to 
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•  he  south-west  shore :  the  boat  was  sent  away  with  a  forty 
fathom  line,  and  it  was  made  fast  on  shore:  they  hove  on  ir, 
but  it  slipped  off,  the  ship  at  that  time  having  shortened  sail. 
The  lead  was  heaved  overboard,  and  found  twenty-three  far 
thoms  water;  the  anchor  was  let  go,  and  another  line  run  out 
to  which  the  ship  was  made  fast  In  the  afternoon,  Com- 
mander Ross  surveyed  the  bay,  and,  on  his  return,  the  ship 
was  got  to  the  head  of  it.  The  wind  N.N.li.  with  snow :  the 
ice  running  to  the  southward.  The  name  of  Victory  Har- 
bour was  given  to  the  bay  by  Commander  Iloss.  About  two 
miles  and  a  half  to  the  north-east  of  this  harbour,  there  is  a 
passage  round  the  point,  through  which  runs  a  strong  tide. 
On  the  SOth,  Commander  Ross  and  n  boat's  crew  went  to  the 
passage  to  see  if  it  was  clear  of  ice,  and  reported  on  his  re- 
turn, that  it  was  blocked  up,  the  ice  running  to  the  northward. 
He  made  another  survey  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and 
found  the  ice  much  more  open  ;  some  hope  was  therefore  en- 
tertained that  their  present  harbour  was  not  intended  to  be 
their  winter  one. 

On  the  31st,  the  hands  were  employed  in  mooring  the  ship  ; 
towards  evening,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  crew,  the  wind 
came  on  to  blow  hard  from  the  south-west,  and,  before  the 
night  closed,  it  blew  a  gale  direct  from  the  south.  This  was 
the  very  wind  for  which  they  had  so  earnestly  prayed,  as  be- 
ing the  most  favourable  for  driving  the  ice  out  of  the  bay, 
and  removing  the  blockade  at  the  entrance,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  get  out.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September  the 
wind  continued  to  blow  strong  from  the  south  and  south-west ; 
and  as  their  return  to  England  depended  solely  upon  the 
continuance  of  this  wind,  it  was  with  the  most  fluctuating 
feelings  of  hope  and  fear,  that  the  crew  watched  even  the 
slightest  change,  dreading  the  least  variation  of  the  vane,  as 
if  their  existence  depended  upon  it.  The  dreadful  consequen- 
ces that  would  in  all  probability  result,  ia  the  event  of  their 
being  compelled  to  remain  during  the  winter  in  their  present 
situation,  were  well  known  to  all  the  men  ;  they  were  well  a- 
ware  that  no  other  fate  could  possibly  await  them,  than  their 
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being  obliged  to  travel  to  Fury  Beach  the  following  spring, 
^vith  the  most  distressing  uncertainty  upon  their  minds,  whe- 
ther they  should  find  the  stores  as  they  had  left  them  ;  for  the 
provision'they  had  remaining  on  board  the  Victory  was  bare- 
ly sufBcient  to  last  till  the  following  May,  if  the  men  continu- 
ed on  full  allowance  during  the  whole  time.  But  their  bright 
hopes  were  soon  dispelled  ;  and  the  golden,  though  delusive 
opportunity  that  presented  it!>elf  for  so  short  a  period,  was 
totally  lost,  for  before  five  o'clock  the  ice  came  running  into 
the  bay  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  starboard  bower  anchor  was  let 
go,  and  all  hands  were  turiled  out  to  secure  the  ship,  which 
was  accomplished,  though  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the 
major  part  of  the  crew.  On  the  2nd  of  October,  the  bay  was 
full  of  ice.  The  ice  appeared  in  the  offing  accordingly  as  the 
tide  ebbed  or  flowed,  north  or  south.  By  four  oVlock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  bay  was  clear  of  ice,  the  wind  blowing  fresh 
from  the  north  to  north-west. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  all  hands  were 
turned  out,  to  heave  the  ship  over  to  the  north,  as  where 
she  then  lay  her  keel  at  times  touched  the  ground.  At  six 
o'clock,  Commander  Ross  with  a  boat\s  crew,  went  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  ice  in  the  passage  ;  and,  on  his  return,  in  a- 
bout  two  hours,  reported  that  it  was  clear  of  ice,  but  the  wind 
was  dead  foul  against  them.  Towards  evening,  it  blew  a  tre- 
mendous gale  from  the  north,  on  which  the  yards  were  point- 
ed to  the  wind.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  ensued,  which  came 
driving  with  the  wind  with  such  violence,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  men  to  stand  up  against  it.  The  ice  also,  impel- 
led by  the  wind,  ran  rapidly  to  the  southward,  accompanied 
with  a  roar,  which,  at  midnight,  was  calculated  to  instil  the 
feelings  of  horror  and  of  awe  into  the  stoutest  heart. 

On  the  6th,  very  heavy  ice  was  setting  fast  into  the  bay  ; 
on  which  every  man  was  ordered  out  to  secure  the  ship.  With 
great  difficulty  she  was  got  into  the  middle  of  the  harbour, 
where  she  received  the  heaviest  nip  that  had  befallen  her  du. 
ring  the  whole  of  her  voyage.  So  great  was  the  pressure  that 
she  careened  nearly  keel  out,  and  did  not  get  righted  for  se* 
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veral  hours,  during  which  it  was  apprehended  every  moment 
that  she  would  fall  on  her  beam  ends.  After  the  most  strenuous 
exertions,  the  ice  being  partially  cleared  away,  she  righted ; 
and  then,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  was  got  to  the  head  of 
the  bay,  and  moored  to  the  rocks,  and  to  a  berg.  The  ruddet 
was  now  unshipped,  and  every  precaution  taken,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  a  similar  disaster,  on  which,  perhaps,  the  \evj 
fate  of  the  vessel  depended. 

In  the  evening  of  a  few   days   after,  a  party  of  Esqui- 
maux, belonging  to  the  family  of  Tuluach,  came  to  the  ship, 
and  complained  much  of  the  want  of  provisions,  which  ap- 
peared  rather  strange  to  the  officers,  who  well  knew  that  their 
stow-holes  were  full  of  fish,  and   perhaps  better  filled    than 
ever  they  were  before,  on  account  of  their  having  received  a 
great  quantity  from  the  different  fishing  parties  belonging  to 
fhe  Victory,  which  the  men  could  not  bring  away  with  them. 
From   the  statement  of  these  people,  it  appears,   that  ^acii 
season  has  its  appointed  kind  of  ibod,  as  in  the  same  manner 
distinguishes  more  fertile  and  fruitful  countries,     'lliey  ge- 
nerally resort  to  their  stow-holes  in  the  summer,  when  their 
principal  food  is  fish,  as  the  seals  have  then  migrated  to  other 
parts;  but  again  return  about  the  month  of  September,  very 
few,  however,  were  to  be  seen  at  this  time ;  and,  as  the  cir- 
cumstance of  some  having  been  shot  by  the  officers  and  crew, 
had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  natives  on  their  previous 
visit,  they  now   presented  themselves  before  the  great  Ange- 
kuk  to  pray  his  interference  with  the  seals,  and  force  them  to 
appear  in  greater  numbers.     They  had  applied  to  their  own 
Angekok,  who  had  accordingly  ptdd  a  visit  to  the  spirit,  who, 
in  the  lower  regions,  holds  dominion  over  the  seals,  and  a  ter- 
rible conflict,  according  to  the  representation  of  the  Angekok, 
had   taken   place  between  them ;  which  terminated   by  the 
great  spirit  being  obliged  to  succumb  to  his  superior  prowess, 
and  promising  that  the  seals  should  be  set  at  liberty.     But 
for  some  reason,  which  they  could  not  exactly  divine,  (although 
they  had  their  suspicions  on  the  subject,)  the  great  spirit  had 
failed  in  keeping  his  promise;  in  consequence,  the  seals  wer^ 
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still  kept  from  visiting  the  upper  world  ;  and  they  felt  con- 
vinced, that  unless  the  spirit  below  could  by  some  powerful 
means  be  brought  to  hir^  proper  senses,  and  compelled  to 
forego  his  unjust  hold  upon  the  seals,  the  ultimate  result 
would  bt',  that  the  whole  of  the  tribe  would  be  reduced  to 
absolute  starvation.  Under  this  pressing  exigency,  and  with 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  having  so  great  a  calamity  avert- 
ed, they  solicited  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  mighty  Ange- 
kok,  (Captaiii  Ross,)  on  board  "  the  groat  house,"  as  the 
V'ic'ory  was  termed,  for  his  superior  dignity  and  importance  had 
sijctoeded  in  making  such  deep  impressicms  upon  the  minds 
of  the  natives,  that  they  felt  thoroughly  convinced  that  his 
power  extended  so  far,  as  to  give  the  refractory  spirit  below  a 
hearty  drubbing,  and  force  him  to  relinquish  his  dominion, 
not  only  bver  the  seals,  but  also  over  all  the  other  animals  which 
had  thrown  themselves  under  his  protection. 

Captain  Ross  had  such  strong  proofs  of  the  natives  being 
so  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  seals  were  under  his  domi- 
nion,  that  he  deemed  it  politic  and  advisable,  for  very  cogent 
reasons,  to  kt  them  rentain  in  their  error ;  and  he  therefore 
undertook^  that  if  they  would  pay  a  visit  to  the  t^Mp  after  a 
senik,  or  sleep,  to  take  care  that  a  seal  should  be  in  reudines.i 
lor  them.  Fortunately,  however,  lor  Captain  Koss,  two 
seals  had  been  brought  to  the  ship  on  the  prccedii)g  day, 
which  they  had  not  skinned  ;  and,  therefore,  the  fulfilment  did 
not  depend  upon  the  contingency  of  being  able  to  kill  one  ; 
indeed,  if  he  had  not  been  swayed  by  a  particular  motive,  he 
could  have  given  them  the  seal  at  that  moment,  but  the  delny 
was  designedly  sought  for,  in  order  to  confirm  the  natives  in 
their  belief  of  his  supernatural  powers,  and  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  seal  at  any  time  depended  merely  upon  his 
will.  Captain  Ross  also  found  it  to  be  greatly  to  his 
interest,  to  encourage  the  natives  m  entertaining  a  belief 
of  his  supernatural  powers,  as  it  was  the  means  of  inti- 
midating them,  and  preventing  them  from  committing  ma- 
ny thefts,  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place;  for, 
the  conviction  was  strong  upon  their  minds,  that  he  was  in 
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possession  of  a  power  which  would  enable  liim  to  discover  I  he 
thief,  and  fon-^e  him  to  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  property, 
with  the  irainediatc  infliction  of  the  punishment  annexed  to 
the  commisfision  of  so  heinou6  an  oil'ence. 

It  became  at  last,  a  settled  point,  with  the  men,  that  they  had 
reached  the  extent  of  their  voyage  to  the  westward  ;  and,  on 
the  same  evening,  one  of  the  men  went  to  the  top  of  the  near- 
est hill,  and  returned  with  the  report  that  the  ice  appeared 
to  be  setting  into  the  bay  ;  but,  that  to  the  westward,  the  sea 
was  clear  of  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  It  was  under 
such  circumstances  that  the  crew  felt  the  peril  of  their  situa- 
tion, the  prospect  before  them  being  good  and  cheerful,  while 
the  vessel  was  as  firmly  bound,  as  if  she  had  been  wedged  in 
with  iron,  it  was  suggested  by  Commander  Jlosij  whether 
it  would  not  be  practicable  to  cut  a  groove  or  canal  through 
the  ice  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  ship; 
but  the  extraordinary  and  sudden  variation  of  the  wind  was  a 
great  impediment  to  any  scheme,  which  had  for  its  design  the 
liberation  of  the  ship  ;  for,  if  it  blew  from  a  favourable  quar- 
ter in  the  morning,  iu  the  evening  it  would  change  to  one  dir 
rectly  opposite,  but  chiefly  hanging  to  the  northward,  which, 
although  favourable  for  clearing  the  bay  of  ice,  was  directly 
against  the  !^ailiug  of  the  ship. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  Commander  Ross,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  M'  Diarmid,  set  out  upon  an  excursion;  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  the  Victory,  unless  some  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  shouid  occur,  would  be  doomed  to 
pass  another  winter  amidst  scenes  of  desolation,  darkness,  and 
clanger ;  it  was  also  very  evideul,  that  all  chance  of  success,  in 
the  great  object  of  their  expedition  was  thrown  away,  not  to  1: 
again  recovered  ;  for,  on  the  supposition  that  on  the  breakiL"-" 
up  of  the  ice  they  could  find  a  passage  to  the  westward, 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  attempt  it,  and  tberehy  run  the 
risk  of  being  blocked  up  again  for  another  winter,  with  a  dearth 
of  fuel,  and  dependent  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  casual  suc- 
cess of  the  sportsmen  for  their  maintenance.  To  attempt  ano- 
ther winter,  exposed  above  all  things  to  scarcity  of  fuel,  would 
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be  tantamount  to  the  death  of  the  whole  of  the  ere  v,  arid 
under  circumstances  at  which  the  human  imagination  must 
shudder,,  and  for  which  scurcely  a  parallel  could  be  found  in 
history,  with  the  exception  of  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh  WiUough- 
by  and  his  crew  on  the  coast  of  Spitzbergcii. 

This  melancholy  prospect  iCnded^  in  a  great  measure,  to  give 
a  wholly  different  direction  to  the  pursuits  in  which  the  offi. 
cers,  and  particularly  Commander  Ross,  had  been  hitherto 
engaged.  As  they  were  fully  aware,  that  if  they  abandoned 
the  ship,  they  should  have  to  leave  all  the  fruits  of  their  sci- 
entific labours  behind ;  it  became  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
them,  whether,  as  far  as  regarded  the  specimens,  it  was  worth 
the  trouble  to  extend  their  researches ;  and  the  same  argu- 
ments held  good  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  for  it  was 
not  known  whether  they  would  be  able  to  take  any  of  those 
documents  with  them,  which  contained  the  result  of  their  ex> 
periments  and  observations  on  the  different  subjects  of  natu- 
ral history,  or  of  the  geographical  or  astronomical  phenomena. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  the 
north-west,  but  the  ice  remained  stationary.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  their  great  surprise,  the  ice  made  a 
move,  as  if  it  were  drifting  out  of  the  bay.  Commander  Ross 
and  Mr.  M'Diarmid  being  out  on  a  shooting  excursion,  a  man 
was  sent  to  seek  them,  to  apprize  them  of  the  move  of  the 
ice,  and  to  hasten  their  return  to  the  ship ;  but,  previous  to  their 
return,  the  ice  had  again  become  stationary,  and,  if  possible, 
more  densely  packed  than  it  was  before. 

On  the  1 3th,  the  wind  veered  round  to  the  south-west,  and 
hopes  were  then  entertained,  that  if  the  wind  continued  in  that 
direction,  the  ice  would  be  driven  out  of  the  bay,  and  the  Vic- 
tory set  at  liberty.  Some  idea  however,  may  be  formed,  of  the 
sudden  changes  which  so  frequently  take  place  in  the  wind  in 
those  high  latitudes,  from  the  different  quarters  from  which  it 
blew  on  this  day.  In  the  morning  it  blew  fiom  the  north;  at 
\\\o  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  from  the  south-west;  at  four 
from  the  east ;  and  at  five,  from  the  north-north-west,  blowing 
n  very  heavy  gal?. 
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The  gales  from  the  north-north-west  continued  till  the 
l4th,  but  rhe  crew  were  sert  out  on  the  ice  to  clear  nway  the 
lines  and  hawsers  that  were  frozen  in  the  young  ice,  and  then 
laying  them  on  the  ice,  so  as  to  be  all  clear,  in  case  the  ship 
should  make  a  move.  They  got  the  tools  in  readiness,  as  it 
was  apprehended  that  if  the  ice  were  not  removed  from  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  she  would,  on  her  first  motion,  receive  a  nip 
similar  to  that  which  she  experienced  on  first  entering  the  bay, 
which  placed  her  in  the  most  imminent  danger. 

On  the  15th,  three  men  were  sent  to  the  hills  to  take  ob- 
servations of  the  state  of  the  ice,  but  reported  on  their  return 
that  it  was  closely  packed  far  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  bay. 
On  their  way  to  the  hills  they  set  the  ermine  trap,  but  it  was 
more  as  a  matter  of  amusement,  than  from  any  expectation 
that  any  great  profit  or  advantage  could  be  derived  from  the 
skin  of  so  small  an  animal.  The  fur,  however,  being  of  a  ve- 
ry close  nature  was  worn  by  the  officers  round  their  necks ; 
and  a  superstitious  notion,  was  also  attached  to  it,  thai  he  who 
wears  an  crmine^s  skin,  was  never  known  to  die  of  cold. 

Strong  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  kill  the  dogs  for  food,  as  no  Esquimaux  had  come 
to  the  ship  with  seal  and  walrus  flesh,  nor  had  any  seals  been 
seen  for  some  time  in  that  part  of  the  country.  On  the  l6th, 
A  bernethy,  (or  the  game-keeper  as  he  was  called)  being  out 
on  an  excursion,  observed  several  seals  playing  about  a  patch 
of  water  but  could  not  get  within  shot  of  them,  on  account  of 
the  fickle  state  of  the  ice.  On  his  returning  to  the  ship,  and 
reporting  such  joyful  information,  the  dingey  was  hauled  out 
to  the  place  where  the  seals  had  been  seen,  and  in  a  very 
short  time,  Commander  Ross  succeeded  in  killing  one  of  them. 
A  bernethy  also  brought  to  the  ship  two  hares  and  three 
grouse. 

By  the  19th  the  ice  was  so  thick,  that  the  ship  was  consider - 
cd  to  be  totally  frozen  in.  The  young  ice  was  five  inches  and 
a  half  thick,  and  kept  increasing  in  thickness.  The  only  re- 
maining chance  of  escaping  from  the  bay,  was,  by  cutting  a 
groove  across  if,  in  case  the  ice  should    lake  a  lurii.     Some 
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hope  indeed  was  entertained  that  tliis,  would  be  the  case,  as, 
from  a  survey  taken  from  a  hill  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the 
ice  >vaA  seen  outside  running  rapidly  to  the  southward,  whilst 
at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
no  ice  whatever  was  to  be  seen. 

On  the  20th,  the  wind  hauling  to  the  south,  set  the  ice  to 
the  north  ;  and  as  the  north-east  point  lay  a  long  way  out  it 
brought  up  a  large  floe,  which  completely  blocked  up  the  har- 
bour. Had  this  unfortunate  circumstance  not  occurred,  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  the  ship  would  have  been  got  out 
into  clear  water,  for  the  ice  had  so  completely  gone  off  the 
shore,  that  no  trace  of  any  could  be  distinguished  by  the  na- 
ked eye  in  that  direction.  To  the  seamen,  who  are  at  all  times 
prone  to  superstition,  it  appeared  that  this  floe  was  placed  there 
by  some  hostile  genius,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  the 
Victory  fro»»i  gaining  her  liberty.  It  is  however>  an  undoubt- 
ed fact,  that  to  this  floe  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed 
the  circumstance  of  the  Victory  being  obliged  to  pass  the  win- 
tcr  in  her  present  harbour;  and  it  may  iilso  be  said  that  this 
was  the  last  chance  which  ever  presented  itself  of  the  vessel 
making  her  escape,  for,  by  the  beginning  of  October,  the  win- 
ter set  iu  with  such  a  se*'ere  intensity,  tlialall  hope  was  aban- 
doned of  ever  getting  the  Victory  out  again,  and  they  looked 
upon  her  as  another  sacrifice  in  the  search  of  an  object,  which, 
ns  a  geographical  problem,  it  is  very  desirous  should  be  solved  ; 
but  the  advantages  that  would  be  derived  therefrom  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  pursuit. 

During  the  latter  part  of  September,  the  wind  blew  from 
the  south-west  to  the  south-south-west,  driving  the  ice  into  the 
bay,  as  if  there  were  no  other  place  in  which  it  could  aceu- 
niulate.  On  the  20th  it  ruslud  in  with  such  force,  that  it 
drove  the  ship  eleven  feet  iieuier  to  lliu  shore.  It  was  then 
deemed  necessary  to  moor  her  afresh,  which  was  done  by 
taking  hei  chain  cables  on  shore,  and  giving  them  a  turn 
round  a  very  large  rock,  and  then  backed  to  an  .mchor. 

As  soon  as  they  had  got  the  ship  securely  moored,  a  nmn 
was  sent  to  tlie  hills  to  take  a  survey  of  ilie  ice ;  whoiepnrlc(i,, 
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oil  Ilia  I'cturn,  that  it  was  making  off  the  shore,  and  thnt  clear 
wntcr  could  be  discerned  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  bill 
to  tiietr  great  mortification,  the  bay  was  completely  choaked 
up,  and  also  to  seaward  or  south-east  of  the  I  arbnur.  Per- 
haps no  situation  could  be  mere  galling  to  the  crew  of  a  ves- 
sel, than  that  in  which  the  seamen  of  the  Victory  were  placed  ; 
their  distance  from  the  open  sea  being  scarcely  two  miles  ;  be- 
yond which  no  ice  whatever  could  be  seen  in  t'e  route  which 
it  was  their  intention  to  take ;  and  which  presented,  as  the 
scatnon  termed  it,  a  glorious  run  before  them  ;  while  they 
were  bouml  as  fast  as  if  wedged  in  with  amass  of  mollen  iron, 
without  any  seeming  possibility  of  being  relieved  from  their 
perilous  situation  ;  and  they  were  thus  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  n)isene3  of  such  tantalizing  feelings,  the  effects  of  which 
can  be  iinagiiu'd  by  none  but  tliose  who  have  been  placed  in 
similar  distressing  situations. 

The  252nd  brought  with  it  a  most  cheerful  prospect,  and 
raised  the  joyful  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  whole  of  the 
crew  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  for,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  rooming, 
to  their  great  astonishment  and  delight,  the  bay  appeared  all 
clear  of  ice,  as  if  the  work  had  been  achieved  by  the  agency 
of  some  powerful  magician.  The  ice  was  above  a  mile  and  a 
half  off  shore ;  and  at  seven  o'clock  all  hands  were  turned 
out  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  young  ice;  strongly  impressed 
with  the  hope  that  the  period  of  their  emancipation  had  ar- 
rived. At  ten  o'clock,  however  they  all  returned  on  board, 
on  account  of  the  ice  beginning  to  close  in  ;  but  at  twelve  it 
again  made  a  move  outwards,  and  the  men  were  enabled  to 
resume  their  labours.  By  three  o^clock  the  canal  was  finished, 
and  all  were  then  anxiously  waiting,  in  great  expectation,  for 
the  moment  when  the  Victory  was  to  be  loosed  from  her 
moorings,  and  to  proceed  on  her  voyage.  Towards  night  the 
ice  began  to  set  in  from  north-east,  with  variable  winds  ;  but 
if  no  adverse  circumstances  took  place  in  the  night,  they  enter- 
tained the  most  flattering  hopes  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  to  tow  the  ship  through  the  canal,  and  gain  the  offing, 
where  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  ice. 
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'  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  SSrd,  two  men  were  sent  over 
the  hills  to  survey  the  state  of  the  ice ;  and  they  reported 
that  it  was  close  packed  in  shore,  yet  that  it  was  quite  loose 
in  the  offing.  All  hands  were  immediately  put  to  clearing 
away  the  heavy  ice  from  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  and  the 
whale  boat  was  sent  away  to  examine  its  state  in  the  offing. 
They  found  it  to  be  setting  south-west,  which  proved,  indeed 
a  severe  check  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  the  final  blow  was  given  tu 
the  expected  emancipation  of  the  Victory,  her  doom  was  in- 
evitably sealed ;  for  the  ice  set  into  the  bay  at  a  most  rapid 
rate,  sweeping  every  thing  before  it  with  an  irresistible  force, 
and  before  niid'day  the  whole  of  the  bay  was  more  densely 
choaked  than  it  had  ever  appeared  at  any  previous  period. 
All  hands  were  then  employed  in  securing  the  ship,  as  also 
the  boats  that  were  on  the  young  ice,  and  after  a  considerable 
degree  of  labour,  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  ship  to  the 
bottom  of  the  canal,  and  there  making  her  fast. 

On  the  24th  the  ice  again  began  to  move  with  an  appear- 
ance of  its  leaving  the  bay  ;  but,  if  the  navigation  had  been 
clear,  the  wind  was  directly  adverse  to  their  leaving  the  bar- 
hour,  as  it  blew  hard  from  the  north,  which,  although  favour- 
able for  clearing  it  of  ice,  was  contrary  to  enabling  the  ship, 
if  out,  to  clear  the  north*east  point  of  the  bay. 

The  clear  water  outside,  Mas  open  until  nearly  the  end  of 
October ;  but  in  the  bay  the  ice  was  a  foot  in  thickness ;  and 
they  now  totally  abLndoned  every  hope,  of  ever  again  reach- 
ing England  in  the  Victory.  They  now  deemed  it  advisable 
to  properly  secure  the  ship,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  render  her 
as  comfortable  a  residence  as  possible  for  the  much  dreaded 
approaching  winter ;  as  they  could  not  entertain  the  slightest 
expectation  of  ever  being  able  again  to  get  her  to  sea ;  she 
was,  therefore,  totally  unrigged,  and  every  thing  that  could 
possibly  be  taken,  was  carried  on  shore,  with  the  exception  of 
the  provisions,  which  they  found  reduced  to  a  very  small 
quantity  ;  there  not  remaining  a  sufficiency  for  the  support  of 
the  crew  beyond  the  ensuing  May  or  June. 
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At  this  place  it  was  that  the  discovery  of  the  position  or  the 
magnetic  pole  was  made.  Captain  Ross  stated  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  by  observations  they 
determined  that  the  ship  was  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
the  magnetic  pole ;  and,  in  May  1831  a  series  of  observations 
fixed  the  point  of  longitude  about  96°  47' :  he  says,  whichever 
way  we  passed  it,  the  compass  turned  towards  it  horizontally ; 
and,  when  we  were  to  the  north  or  south  of  it  we  turned  a 
variation  of  180  degrees ;  when  we  were  east  or  west,  our 
variation  was  90  degrees. 

He  was  then  asked  by  a  member  of  the  Committee^  "  I.  id 
that  increase  by  degrees,  or  <ill  at  once  ?" 

**  By  degrees,  as  we  proceeded  round  it ;  our  instruments 
were  constructed  for  the  purpose,  delicately  hung  on  hairs. 
I  had  one  instrument  constructed  by  Dollond,  for  th<e  express 
purpose  of  observing  the  diurnal  variation.'* 

*'  Although  Captain  Parry  never  arrived  at  tne  point  of 
the  magnetic  pole,  is  it  not  the  case,  that  he  had  ascertained 
its  situation,  by  experiments,  that  he  had  made  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  Captain  Parry  is  as  much  on  the  one  side, 
as  Captain  Franklin  was  on  the  other ;  and  it  is  an  extra* 
ordinary  fact,  the  mean  between  the  two,  comes  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  actual  spot.'" 

"  Does  Captain  Parry  state,  in  any  part  of  his  despatches 
to  the  Admiralty,  or  his  book,  that  he  discovered  the  magnetic 
pole  ?•• 

«  No." 

"  He  lays  no  claim  to  it  V 

**  No,  he  only  stated  the  supposed  situation  of  it,  which 
turned  out  to  be  100  miles  erroneous." 

"  Within  what  area  do  you  conceive  you  have  reduced  thq 
situation  of  it  ?** 

"  One  mile." 

*'  Will  you  state  to  the  committee,  how  near  to  the  actual 
position  of  the  magnetic  pole,  in  the  expedition  under  your 
command,  you,  or  any  observer  attached  to  that  expedition 
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Approached  the  position,  taken  by  estinntp,  and  not  by  obser- 
vation r* 

«•  The  position  was  taken  by  observation,  by  Commander 
Ross,  who  reported  to  me,  that  he  had  reached  the  exact 
spot :  this  accorded  with  my  own  observations  at  the  ship,  and 
at  several  other  places,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  position 
he  laid  it  down." 

**  Are  the  committee  to  understand,  that  at  several  differ- 
ent spots,  that  particular  position  of  the  magnetic  needle,  that 
dip  took  place,  which  authorizes  you  to  assert,  such  spot  or 
spots  to  be  the  true  position  of  the  magnetic  pole;  in  other 
words,  did  the  needle  dip  perpendicularly  at  more  than  one  spot, 
and  if  at  more  than  one,  what  was  the  distance  between  any 
one  and  any  other  ? 

*'  The  needle  dips  more  at  the  exact  spot.** 

*«  What  was  the  area  ?" 

**  I  think,  within  a  mile:  but  all  thesethings  are  going  through 
a  committee  ;  there  is  a  committee  of  scientific  calculation  ; 
there  is  a  spherical  calculation  of  scientific  people  on  shore, 
which  will  make  the  necessary  allowances  for  the  spherical 
figure  of  the  earth." 

Captain  Beaufort,  hydiographer  to  the  Admiralty,  is  as- 
ked, 

'*  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  Captain  Ross  dis- 
covered, or  that  he  approached  the  temporary  position  of  the 
magnetic  pole,  during  the  last  voyage  ?" 

"  From  what  he  says,  he  seems  to  have  been  very  near  it ; 
and  his  observations  very  nearly  agree  with  those  of  Captain 
Franklin  and  Captain  Parry,  in  their  previous  voyages;  they 
all  point  to  about  the  same  place,  but  he  was  much  nearer  to 
it  than  his  predecessors.'"* 

**  You  consider  that  he  approached  much  nearer  to  it,  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  ?" 

**  Yes,  close  to  it,  I  should  think.* 

**  Do  you  mean,  that  he  in  person  approached  nearer  to  it, 
or,  that  he  fixed  the  point  with  greater  accuracy,  than  his 
predecessors  had  done  }"* 
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I  mean  to  say,  that  either  he«  or  his  iMiphew,  or  hoti 
from  the  description  they  gave  of  their  observations,  appear 
to  have  been  close  to  it/' 

"  Did  he  fix  the  situation  of  the  magnetic  pole  with 
greater  accuracy,  than  had  l)een  previously  done  by  otiiers  ?" 

'*  1  thinic  whoever  approached  nearest  to  it,  may  be  con- 
fcidered  to  have  the  best  claim  to  that  honor;  but  there  can 
be  no  specific  or  precise  point,  within  a  degree  or  half  a  de* 
gree:  like  the  point  of  a  needle,  its  exact  position  must  be 
involved  in  doubt,  even  with  the  most  accurate  observation, 
and  can  be  determined  only  by  observing  the  direction  of  the 
needle,  at  several  different  points  around  it.*' 

"  Do  you  conceive  that  the  phenomena  observed  by  Cap- 
tain Ross,  with  respect  to  the  magnetic  pole,  are  of  any  ad« 
vantage  to  science  V* 

**  Certainly,  as  confirming  the  position  of  the  north  magne- 
tic pole,  and  as  contributing  to  our  little  stock  of  magnetic 
knowledge,  which  Hanstein  and  others  are  still  assiduously 
pursuing.'*' 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Children,  one  of  the  Secretaries <>f 
the  Royal  Society,  is  highly  interesting  and  important,  as 
far  as  it  concerns  the  great  question  of  the  position  of  the 
magnetic  pole. 

Mr.  Children  is  asked,  "  Are  you  of  opinion,  from  what 
you  know  of  Captain  Rosses  discoveries  in  the  last  voyage, 
that  the  expedition  has  been  productive  of  important  advan- 
tages to  science  ?'* 

"  I  think  it  has,  by  Commander  Ross  having  clearly 
ascertained  the  position  of  the  north  magnetic  pole ;  I  think 
that  there  is  a  singular  coincidence  in  the  spot,  which  he 
has  determined  by  experiments,  to  be  the  true  position  of 
the  magnetic  pole,  and  that  inferred  from  philosophical  con- 
siderations, by  Professor  Barlow.  Professor  Barlow  publish- 
ed a  paper  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions on  magnetic  lines  of  equal  variation  ;  at  the  conclusion 
of  that  paper  he  says,  that,  to  which  I  will  beg  the  attention 
of  the  committee:  it  will  perhaps  put  in  a  stronger  light  the 
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importance  of  tli»t  discovery,  than  any  thing  I  can  say.  U 
IS  a  postscript  to  Mr.  Barlow's  paper,  on  the  present  situation 
uf  the  magnetic  lines  and  reads  thus.  'Since  this  paper 
was  read,  and  the  globe  and  chart  referred  to  in  this  article  were 
drawn.  Captain  Ross  has  returned  from  his  long  and  adven- 
turous voyage.  It  will  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  polar  chart, 
that  although  I  was  enabled  to  lay  down  the  curves  of  equal 
variation,  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  their  point  of  concur- 
rence, yet  they  all  terminated  before  arriving  at  it,  for  want 
of  sufficient  data.  'J'hcse  are  now  supplied,  and  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  me^  as  I  hope  it  may  be  also  to  Captain  Koss 
and  to  Commander  James  Ross,  to  find,  that  the  very  spot,  in 
which  they  have  found  the  needle  perpendicular,  that  is,  the 
pole  itself,  is  precisely  that  point  on  my  globe  and  chart,  in 
>vhich,  by  supposing  all  the  lines  to  meet,  the  several  curves 
would  best  preserve  their  unity  of  character,  both  separately 
and  conjointly  as  a  bystem.'  The  importance  as  it  strikes 
me  of  their  coincidence,  is  this,  it  is  clearly  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  navigation,  to  know  what  the  variation  of  the 
needle  is  in  every  part,  and  the  lines  of  equal  variation  which 
Professor  Barlow  has  laid  down,  will  be  in  that  respect  ex- 
tremely important,  if  they  be  true ;  their  coincidence  v  ith 
the  actual  observations  of  Commander  James  Ross,  must 
necessarily  ^ve  a  great  confidence  in  them." 

By  the  beginning  of  November  the  ice  in  the  bay  was  above 
a  foot  in  thickness,  and  the  men  were  employed  some  time  in 
keeping  the  groove  open,  for  they  expected  the  ice  would  part 
as  it  was  all  in  motion  on  the  outside  of  the  bav  ;  and  far 
away  to  the  north  a  considerable  extent  of  clear  waier  was  to 
be  seen.  The  harbour  itself  was  nearly  surrounded  with  very 
high  land,  except  at  the  mouth  and  the  head,  where  there 
was  a  very  long  lake,  called  Lake  Landon,  and  at  the  further 
end  a  high  hill,  to  the  south-west,  at  the  base  of  which  is  the 
salt  water.  The  whole  distance  from  the  ship  in  a  straight 
line  being  only  about  three  miles,  whereas  to  take  a  circuitous 
route  of  the  same  land  to  the  Salt  Water  Bay  at  the  heati  of 
Lake  Landon,  would  not  be  less  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  ; 
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in  fact,  the  wliole  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  from  Felix  liar- 
bom-  to  Awatootooak  Bay,  is  distinguished  by  some  very  deep 
bays,  and  a  long  continuance  of  low  land,  and  at  the  fur- 
thermost extremity  is  studded  with  islands.  It  was  at  the 
head  of  A  watootooak  Bay  that  they  conjectured  a  passage  might 
be  found,  and  it  was  with  this  expectation  that  Commander 
Ross  visited  it  in  1830 — 31,  but  the  fact  was  then  ascertained 
that  no  passage  existed  in  that  part  of  the  inlet. 

They  now  commenced  watering  the  ship,  and  after  she  was 
stripped  and  all  the  materials  got  on  shore,  the  anchors  were 
fixed  on  shore,  and  the  cables  put  to  them,  by  which  means 
the  chain  led  to  the  ship  over  the  ice,  a  precaution  that  was 
greatly  necessary,  in  case  she  should  be  got  out  at  any  time  du- 
ring the  winter.  Part  of  the  housing  was  got  over  the  ship, 
and  was  soon  blown  away  again  ;  but  it  was  speedily  repaired, 
and  by  the  middle  of  November  it  was  entirely  completed ; 
the  decks  were  covered  with  snow,  the  ship  banked  round, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  December  she  was  complete  in  her 
winter  trim. 

Ab  the  abandonment  of  the  ship  was  determined  upon,  the 
further  preservation  of  the  Hve  animals  on  board  became  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  ;  the  number  of  dogs  were  in- 
deed reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  as,  on  the  last  expedi- 
tion of  Commander  lloss  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  shoot  several  of  them  as  food  for  the  remainder  ; 
but  the  survivors,  as  also  all  on  board  the  vessel,  soon  after 
met  their  death,  \^hi(h,  it  was  discovered,  was  occasioned  by 
their  hcking  the  pipes  belonging  to  the  engine,  the  poisonous 
corrosions  of  which  caused  almost  instantaneous  death  ;  and 
thus,  as  far  as  the  Victory  was  concerned,  the  canine  species 
was  extinct. 

The  ship  now  wore  a  dreary  and  dismal  appearance,  and 
which  perfectly  coincided  with  the  spirits  of  its  inmates,  who 
were  now  lost  to  every  hope  of  ever  attaining  the  great  ob- 
iect  they  had  in  view,  for  which  they  had  endured  every 
hardship,  and  uiulergonc  a  series  of  privations,  which,  per- 
haps, only  the  heart  of  a  British  sailor  could  bear ;  and  faint 
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indeed  were  now  their  hopes  of  ever  reaching  their  native 
country ;  nor  could  they  entertain  the  slightest  expectation 
from  any  fortuitous  event,  as  they  well  knew  that  the  whaling 
ships  seldom  or  never  entered  Lancaster  Sound.  They  had 
now  before  them  the  dismal  prospect  of  a  long  and  harassing 
journey,  before  they  could  expect  to  reach  those  quarters  fre- 
quented by  the  whalers ;  but,  if  they  should  not  succeed  in 
finding  the  provisions  safe  at  Fury  Beach,  a  death  by  actual 
starvation,  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  inevitable  lot  of  all  the 
crew  of  the  Victory. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1832,  the  carpenter  was 
employed  in  making  six  sledges,  four  of  large  dimensions,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  two  boats,  the  other  two  rathei* 
smaller,  for  the  conveyance  of  provisions.  About  this  time, 
James  I)ixon,  a  landsman,  died ;  but  so  great  was  the  diffi- 
culty which  the  crew  experienced  in  penetrating  the  ground, 
that  it  was  a  week  before  they  could  dig  a  grave  sufficient  to 
contain  his  body,  and  whom  it  was  ordained,  was  to  sleep  his 
eternal  sleep  in  nature's  dreariest  solitude. 

I'he  boats  and  sledges  were  completed  about  the  beginning 
of  April ;  and  preparations  were  then  made  to  take  their  de- 
parture. They  then  cut  the  launch  out  of  the  ice,  and  hove  it 
on  shore,  and  on  the  7th,  they  succeeded  in  getting  all  the 
travelling  things  in  readiness.  On  the  19th  they  started  with 
the  two  boats  on  the  sledges,  and  after  they  had  taken  them 
about  a  mile,  they  returned  on  board  to  dine;  at  two  o  clock 
they  again  started,  and  succeeded  in  getting  them  over  the 
lakes  on  the  salt  water,  about  three  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
ship,  and  in  the  evening  the  men  returned  on  board  to  sleep, 
intending  to  renew  their  journey  on  the  following  morning; 
but  the  weather  proved  so  very  unfavourable,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  defer  it. 

They  found  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  boats  through  the 
country  to  be  far  greater  and  more  harassing  than  they  had 
expected,  having  frequently  to  drag  them  over  very  heavy  ice, 
lakes,  hills,  and  vallies;  a  task  which  they  had  great  difficul- 
ty in  accomplishing;  being  frequently  occupied  a  whole  d.iy 
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in  getting  one  boat  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  the  united  strength 
of  the  whole  party ;  and  afterwards  sleeping  in  their  snow 
houses  with  the  thermometer  at  times  30  degrees  below  zero. 
The  manner  in  which  their  snow  houses  Arere  built  was  as 
follows :  the  walls  were  made  of  square  pieces  of  snow,  cut 
with  a  cutlass  and  spade,  so  that  some  of  the  slabs  were  as 
large  as  three  feet  by  two  ;  some  larger  and  some  smaller,  ac- 
cording as  they  could  be  cut ;  there  were  four  sides  to  the 
house,  (but  as  they  found  it  necessary  to  have  two  houses,  they 
built  them  close  together,  so  that  the  middle  wall  was  a  par- 
tition between  them)  the  walls  were  built  about  five  or  six 
feet  high  ;  on  which  were  laid  two  boat  ours,  and  a  sail  was 
spread  over  the  top.  Lumps  of  snow  were  put  on  the  sail  to 
preveni  its  being  blown  away.  Their  bedding  during  the 
first  part  of  their  journey,  was  made  of  deer  skins,  the  lower 
part  of  which  was  like  a  bag,  coming  a  little  above  the  hip,  the 
other  part  covering  the  head. 

On  Friday,  the  27th,  the  men  left  their  huts  about  eight, 
and  having  taken  the  boat  and  sledge  for  a  short  distance,  ad- 
vanced with  them  singly  for  about  two  miles ;  but  they  found 
their  labour  to  increase  considerably,  on  account  of  the  tre- 
mendous drifts  of  snow  which  had  been  thrown  up  by  the 
gale  of  the  preceding  day,  and  which  they  were  not  able  to 
cut  through ;  in  consequence,  they  were  frequently  compelled 
to  take  a  circuitous  route,  travelling  up  to  their  knees  in  snow, 
whilst  some  were  employed  in  clearing  it  away,  to  enable  the 
sledge  to  pass  through :  but  in  spite  of  such  obstacles,  they 
succeeded  in  travelling  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles. 

On  the  28th,  the  whole  party  set  out  at  eight  o'clock  for 
the  boat  that  was  astern,  and  got  up  to  her  by  ten ;  and  by 
four  o''clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  had  succeeded  in  getting 
her  up  to  the  other  boats,  but  violent  gales  from  the  north  set 
in,  accompanied  with  heavy  drifts  of  snow,  which  made  them 
fearful  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  pass  another  miserable 
day  in  their  snow  houses,  which  they  had  such  reasons  to  dread. 
On  the  following  day  the  wind  continuing  to  blow  with  si  ch 
violence,  the  men  determined  upon  returning  to  the  ship  ;  one 
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of  the  boats  was  left  on  the  land,'  and  the  other  on  the  ice  ; 

and  in  the  afternoon  they  set  out  on  their  return,  and  at  half 

past  four  in  the  afternoon,  reached  the  huts  which  they  had 

formerly  inhabitecf.     Having  only  one  sledge  with  them,  they 

were  enabled  to  travel  at  rather  a  quick  pace ;  and  at  eleven 

on  the  following  morning,  arrived  at  the  ship,  after  having 

walked  about  twelve  miles.     After  they  had  partaken  of  some 

refreshment,  the  whole  of  the  party  retired  to  rest,  and  sound 

vas  their  sleep,  having  been  for  a  whole  week  total  strangers  to 

one  hour  of  comfortable  repose;  being  obliged  to  be  huddled 

together  in  a  corner  of  a  snow  hut,  with  the  new  fallen  snow 

for  their  bed.     During  the  absence  of  these  men  from  the  ship, 

those  on  board  were  employed  in  baking  biscuits,  and  makikjg 

other  provisions,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  final  departure  of  the 

crev  fronJi  the  vessel.   The  beginning  of  May  was  pnncipally 

occupied  in  getting  the  provisions  out  of  the  hold  upon  deck, 

and  making  bags  to  contain  the  bread  and  biscuits. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1832,  at  seven  o^clock  in  tlie  morning, 
the  whole  of  the  crew  took  their  final  leave  of  the  Victory ; 
and  even  down  the  cheeks  of  some  of  the  hardy  weather- 
beaten  mariners,  tears  were  seen  to  fall,  as  they  stood  upon  the 
beach,  waving  their  hats,  and  giving  three  cheers  of  *•  Good 
bye  Victory."  A  glass  of  Booth's  cordial  had  been  given  to 
each  man  previous  to  their  departure  from  the  vessel,  which 
united  with  the  cheering  thought  that  they  were  homeward 
bound,  gave  a  temporary  animation  to  their  spirits,  and  recon- 
ciled them  to  losses  with  which  the  abandonment  of  the  vessel 
was  accompanied.  Each  man  was  allowed  a  blanket  (sewed  up 
in  the  shape  of  of  a  hop  sack,  the  weight  of  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed seven  pounds)  two  shirts,  (both  in  wear  at  the  same 
time)  three  pair  of  hose ;  two  pairs  of  drawers,  and  two  pair  of 
trowsers,  with  the  jacket  and  waistcoat  in  wear,  so  that  the 
whole  weight  did  not  exceed  ten  pounds. 

They  had  not  been  more  than  three  days  from  the  ship,  be- 
fore both  officers  and  men  were  compelled  to  go  on  the  scanty  al- 
lowance of  two  thirds  of  a  pound  of  bread  per  d^y,  qpd  half  a 
pound  of  meat.  The  crew  were  about  five  days  before  ihey 
were  enabled  to  reach, the  place  where  the  boats  had  been  left ; 
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no  time  was  then  lost  in  proceeding  with  them,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  dragging  them  eight  miles  farther ;  but  the  travel- 
ling increased  in  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  ice  forming 
a  complete  barrier,  that  it  was  determined  to  leave  the  boats, 
and  proceed  with  the  sledges,  three  in  number  to  Fury  Beach. 
The  place  where  they  left  the  boats  was  called  Good  Harbour, 
at  which  they  buried  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions,  in 
the  event  of  their  being  obliged  to  return  to  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing August  or  September ;  for  they  considered  that  it  was 
running  a  great  hazard  in  proceeding  to  Fury  Beach,  with 
the  great  uncertainty  existing,  that  any  provisions  or  any  thing 
else,  were  to  be  found  there,  as  it  was  three  years  since  the 
Victory  last  visited  it. 

They  travelled  for  four  days  with  very  little  progress,  the 
land  being  very  low  and  swampy.  It  was,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, considered  advisable  to  send  a  party  in  advance 
to  Fury  Beach,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
state  of  the  provisions  ;  and  after  having  made  a  full  exami- 
nation of  them,  they  were  to  return  to  the  main  body,  who 
were  still  to  keep  on  pursuing  their  course,  with  all  the  ex- 
pedition which  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  country  would  ad" 
mit  of. 

Commander  Ross,  accompanied  by  Abernethy  and  Park, 
set  off  in  a  light  trumbogan  (a  small  kind  of  sledge)  with  the 
hearty  wishes  of  the  whole  crew,  who  gave  three  cheers  fiMP 
success  on  their  departure,  and  before  nightfall  tliey  were  out 
of  sight. 

After  Commander  Ross  had  been  absent  eleven  days,  from 
the  main  body,  they  began  to  feel  the  greatest  anxiety  for  his 
return.  The  stock  of  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
great  fears  entertained,  if  they  did  not  receive  tidings  of 
Commander  Ross,  of  their  being  compelled  to  retrace  their 
steps  to  the  place  where  they  had  left  the  boats,  if  it  were  a^. 
to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  which  were  buried  un- 
der them.  Often  were  they  tantalized  with  the  sight  of  ducks 
and  other  aquatic  fowls,  which  came  within  gun-shot  of  them  ; 
but  had  they  killed  them,  no  use  could  be  made  of  them,  as 
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an  article  of  footl,  from  the  want  of  fuel  to  cook  them.  But 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  journey  a  few  were  killed,  and  carried 
to  Fury  Beach,  where  they  formed  a  most  dainty  meal. 

On  the  S4th  of  June,  whilst  the  main  body  were  travelling 
on  the  ice,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  land,  they  espied 
Commander  Ross,  and  his  companions,  with  the  union  jack 
flying  on  a  boarding  pike,  which  imported  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence that  the  stores  were  quite  safe  on  Fury  Beach.  The 
feelings  of  joy  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  crew  may  be 
imagined,  but  cannot  be  described,  when  Commander  Ross 
appeared  in  sight ;  but  how  greatly  was  that  joy  increased 
when  he  arrived  and  imparted  to  them  the  additional  pleasing 
intelligence  that  the  stores  of  the  Fury  weri  still  on  the  Beach. 
The  distance  to  Fury  Beach,  from  the  place  where  Comman* 
der  Ross  fell  in  with  the  main  body,  was  only  four  days  jour- 
ney ;  and  he  also  stated,  that  on  the  following  day  they  would 
fall  in  with  a  monument,  from  which  the  Beach  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  Although  it  was  the  month  of  June,  Com- 
mander Ross  had  experienced  some  very  severe  weather,  the 
thermometer  standing  in  the  sun  at  noon  day,  sometimes  at 
40  degrees,  and  at  others  at  10  degrees,  above  zero,  and  in  the 
night  10  degrees  below. 

When  Commander  Ross  and  his  companions  started  for 
Fury  Beach,  they  were  on  the  same  allowance  as  the  main 
body ;  but,  on  their  arrival  at  the  Beach,  they  were  not  limit- 
ed as  to  provisions ;  and  on  the  two  parties  meeting,  they  had 
with  them  forty  pounds  of  bread,  and  the  same  weight  of  pre- 
served meats,  which  they  shared  amongst  their  messmates. 

After  the  whole  of  the  party  had  experienced  the  greatest 
fatigue  imaginable,  they  at  length  arrived  at  Possession  Place, 
of  which,  in  the  year  1829,  Captain  Ross,  Commander  Ross, 
Mr.  M*Diarmid,  and  Mr.  Thom,  had  taken  formal  possession. 
Afler  travelling  three  or  four  days,  the  party  reached  the 
other  side  of  the  bay,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  they  ar- 
rived at  Fury  beach.  On  travelling  along  the  coast  to  Fury 
Beach,  which  is  called  North  Somerset,  a  party  went  to  the 
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highest  hill,  and  there  found  some  cockle  shells  in  a  stat«  of 
petrifaction. 

Great  joy  was  evinced  by  the  whole  of  the  party,  upon 
their  safe  arrival  at  Fury  Beach,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  having 
been  thirty-one  days  travelling  from  the  ship,  the  distance  in 
a  straight  line  being  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  but 
the  distance  by  the  route  which  they  were  compelled  to  take, 
could  not  have  been  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

The  men  were  novr  allowed  three  meals  a  day,  indepen- 
dent of  cocoa  and  limo  juice.  The  crew  were  first  employ- 
ed in  getting  in  order  the  sails,  spars,  and  cordage,  which 
were  on  the  beach ;  the  boats  were  hauled  up,  for  the  car- 
p'^nter  to  make  the  necessary  repairs.  Mr.  Thom  and  a  part 
of  the  crew,  were  employed  in  separating  the  preserved  meats 
from  the  soups  and  vegetables ;  while  Captain  Ross,  with 
some  others  of  the  crew,  were  laying  some  of  the  heaviest  of 
the  spars,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  temporary  house ; 
the  topsails  and  courses  being  used  as  a  covering.  I'hey  suc- 
ceeded, in  about  eight  or  ten  days,  to  build  a  house  thirty  feet 
long  and  sixteen  feet  broad,  the  position  of  which  was,  as  near 
as  could  be,  north- north-east  and  south-south-west,  the  door 
fronting  the  eastward.  The  interior  was  divided,  leaving  a 
place  for  the  officers,  which  consisted  of  a  bed  place  for  each 
and  a  mess-berth  ;  and  as  soon  aa  the  house  was  finished,  it 
was  regularly  taken  possession  of  by  the  respective  crews. 
As  a  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  the  men,  each  crew  had  to 
fit  out  their  own  boat,  by  which  it  became  a  great  trial  of  emu- 
lation amongst  them,  as  to  which  boat  should  be  first  got 
ready  for  sea. 

On  tlie  23rd  of  July,  the  ice  made  a  move  on  Fury 
Beach,  and  by  the  27th,  they  had  a  very  fair  prospect  of 
getting  down  the  inlet,  as  clear  water  appeared  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  boats  not  being  in 
readiness,  they  were  compelled  to  remain  till  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust; when  they  took  their  departure  from  Fury  Beach,  with 
three  cheers  for  their  future  success,  each  boat  having  on 
board  a  sufficiency  of  provisions  for  six  weeks ;  and  after 
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nine  hours  (lard  labour  they  succeeded  in  getting  five  miles, 
when  they  unloaded  the  three  boats,  and  hauled  them  on  the 
ice,  some  distance  towards  the  shore.  I'he  place  where  they 
pitched  their  tents,  was  the  same  where  the  Fury  got  her 
squeeze,  and  the  Hecla  was  on  shore. 

On  the  following  day,  they  resumed  their  voyage,  and 
wherever  there  was  any  opening,  they  in  general  took  the 
benefit  of  it ;  but  severe  indeed  was  the  loading  and  unload- 
ing the  boats  every  time  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  after 
launching  the  boats,  they  could  not  make  a  greater  progress 
than  forty  yards,  before  they  were  again  compelled  to  haul 
the  boats  over  very  irregular  ice. 

On  the  1 7th  they  reached  Cascade  Beach,  so  called  from  a 
strong  stream  of  water  that  runs  into  the  sea,  a  distance  only 
of  about  sixteen  miles  from  Fury  Beach ;  at  which  place  they 
found  tlie  sea  uncommonly  heavy,  with  a  strong  pressure. 
They  were  obliged  to  remdn  there  for  some  days,  their  stock 
of  provisons  fast  decreasing,  and  the  men  on  three-fourths 
allowance.  The  ice  remained  quite  stationary  till  the  S3rd, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  the  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  north- 
ward, and  the  westward,  and  drove  the  ice  off  to  the  south- 
ward, from  which,  to  all  appearances,  there  was  clear  water 
for  a  boat  to  proceed  to  Fury  Beach,  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
provisions,  it  was  then  agreed  that  the  most  able  bodied 
men  should  be  picked  out,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  good 
boat's  crew,  and  attempt  to  reach  Fury  Beach.  Accordingly 
seven  of  the  ablest  men  set  off  in  a  boat,  and  having  a  fair 
wind  in  their  favour,  they  arrived  at  the  Beach  in  less  than 
three  hours.  On  their  return,  however,  they  were  detained 
very  much  b^  the  ice,  nor  could  they,  after  using  their  ut- 
most exertions,  reach  the  place  where  tlie  boats  were,  by  two 
miles ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  were  obliged  to  get  the 
boat  on  shore  under  shelter,  as  the  ice  pressed  in  with  such 
an  overpowering  force,  as  to  render  d\\  navigation  wholly  im- 
possible. A  messenger  was  from  thence  dispatched  to  Cap- 
tain Ross,  to  inform  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  boat,  and  to 
enquire  what  was  most  advisable  to  be  done  ;  upon  which  ho 
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ordered  all  hands  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  place  where 
the  boat  was,  and  bring  the  provisions  to  Cascade  Beach ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  spring  tides  set  in  that  any  pi'ospect 
presented  itself  of  getting  the  boat,  that  had  been  to  Fury 
Beach,  up  to  Cascade  Beach,  and  then  they  were  obliged  to 
track  it  inside  the  heavy  bergs  which  were  lying  aground. 

During  the  time  that  they  remained  at  Cascade  Beach, 
which  was  nearly  a  month,  the  whole  of  the  crew  kept  <\ 
sharp  look  out  for  any  thing  that  might  add  to  their  scanty 
allowance  of  provisions,  on  which  it  was  found  they  were 
compelled  to  be  put ;  but  even  the  very  animals  seemed  to 
shun  a  spot,  where  naught  but  desolation  reigned  in  undis- 
turbed sovereignty  ;  on  the  spot  where  the  Victory  was  aban- 
doned, the  sportsman  seldom  penetrated  the  country  without 
being  amply  rewarded  for  his  exertions  by  an  abundance  of 
game  and  other  indigenous  birds^  but  a  whole  day  might  be 
spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Cascade  Beach,  without  even  obtaining 
a  single  bird.  The  chief  motives  of  the  men  who  often  as- 
cended the  liiils,  were  to  look  out  for  clear  water,  and  where 
they  frequently  amused  themselves  with  erecting  monuments 
of  stones,  which,  until  corroded  by  time,  will  very  probably 
stand  as  the  only  and  last  memorial  of  the  country,  having 
been  visited  by  human  beings,  who  first  broke  the  silence  of 
its  solitude,  and  stood  on  the  summits  of  its  hills,  as  if  they 
were  the  last  remnants  of  humanity. 

The  whole  of  the  game  shot  during  their  stay  at  Cascade 
Beach,  was  three  hares ;  there  was,  therefore,  one  to  each 
boat,  of  which  a  sea  pie  was  made,  much  to  the  gratification 
of  the  crew,  who  had  not  tasted  of  fresh  meat  for  some  time 
past.  They  also  succeeded  in  shooting  some  dovekies,  a 
bird  which  is  very  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
having  its  residence  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  the  usual 
weight  of  which  is  about  twelve  ounces ;  they  are  far  more 
numerous  to  the  northward,  but  owing  to  the  long  detention 
of  the  party  at  Cascade  Beach,  they  had  nearly  all  flown ;  so 
that  very  few  could  be  shot  by  the  party. 

After  some  time  they  succeeded  in  getting  down,  on  the 
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Other  side  of  Batty  Bay,  but,  us  they  were  crossing  it,  a  stronq; 
breeze  sprung  up,  from  which  Captain  Ross's  boat  took  the 
sea  ia  at  such  a  rate,  that  it  was  soon  half  filled  with  water  ; 
the  foresail  was  immediately  hauled  down,  and  a  place  made, 
both  fore  and  aft,  for  the  purpose  of  bailing  the  water  out 
which  was  up  to  their  knees. 

They  then  proceeded  to  what  was  called  Tamarind  Beach, 
so  named  on  account  of  a  cask  of  tamarinds  being  left  there ; 
but  early  in  the  morning  they  took  their  departure,  and 
arrived  the  same  night  at  Monument  Beach,  which  is  the  ex- 
treme north-east  point  of  the  inlet,  named  after  a  monument 
that  had  been  erected  by  some  of  the  crew ;  but  which,  like 
the  principal  part  of  them,  there  is  every  probability,  will 
never  more  be  seen  by  human  beings.  Immediately  on  their 
arrival  there,  some  of  the  crew  went  to  the  highest  hill  with  a 
telescope  to  take  a  survey  of  the  ice,  but  which  appeared 
quite  stationary  in  the  direction  which  they  had  intended  to 
take ;  and  every  day  they  anxiously  looked,  though  in  vain, 
with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  discover  a  passage  across  the 
inlet.  Captain  Ross  was  of  opinion  that  the  ice  had  not  been 
broken  up  that  year  in  Lancaster  Sound,  although  many 
thought  otherwise ;  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  Com< 
mander  Ross  might  succeed  in  finding  his  way  over  the  ice,  it 
was  proposed  that  he  and  a  party  should  take  a  certain 
quantity  of  provisions  out  of  each  boat,  and  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  passage,  to  vs'hich  he  expressed  his  willingness,  if  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  any  possible  benefit  could  be  derived 
therefrom ;  but  a  decided  objection  was  raised  by  Captain 
Ross,  as  he  felt  fully  convinced,  from  circumstances  which 
presented  themselves,  that  no  beneficial  results  could  arise 
from  an  experiment  so  dangerous,  and  hazardous,  and  that 
therefore  they  must  give  up  the  effort  for  this  season. 

The  anxiety  and  suspense  that  now  pressed  upon  every 
mind,  may  be  easier  imagined  than  described  ;  the  young  ice 
had  already  assumed  an  alarming  thickness,  and  the  frost  of 
one  night  might  so  blcck  up  the  passage  to  the  southward, 
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that  even  the  return  to  Fury  Beach,  would  be  found  imprac- 
ticable. 

During  their  stay  at  Monument  Bench,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  Leopold  South  Island,  in  about  the  latitude 
of  73  degrees  56  minutes,  and  longitu  le  QO  degrees  west, 
some  slight  symptoms  of  the  scurvy  appeared,  and  the  men 
were,  therefore,  allowed  to  take  daily  excursions  on  shore, 
during  which  they  succeeded  in  killing  some  foxes,  all  of 
which  were  eaten  by  the  crew.  Two  hares  were  also  seen, 
but  beyond  the  reach  of  a  gun.  The  foxes,  as  well  as 
the  hares,  were  all  white.  The  aurora  borcalis  was  visible 
almost  every  night,  by  the  light  of  which  they  were  enabled, 
on  some  occasions,  to  extend  their  journeys,  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  practicable  amidst  the  darkness  of 
the  northern  latitudes.  The  view  which  the  crew  had  from 
the  promontory  of  Leopold  South  Island,  is  represented  to 
have  been  desolation  in  the  extreme.  A  dead  and  disheart- 
ening silence  here  reigned  around  them,  broken  only  at  in- 
tervals by  the  sound  of  their  own  voices,  or  the  deep  howl  of 
the  solitary  bear,  prowling  on  the  ice  in  quest  of  its  prey  ;  a 
scene  by  no  means  calculated,  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  des- 
ponding crew. 

They  were  prevented  from  taking  their  departure  from 
Monument  Beach  until  the  S3rd  of  September,  when  they 
made  a  move  out  to  the  eastward,  and  bored  the  boats  into 
the  young  ice ;  but  which  so  soon  became  thick,  as  to  ren- 
der it  a  task  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get  them  out 
again.  This  occurred  in  their  attempting  to  reach  the  oppo- 
site  shore,  a  distance  of  about  forty-five  miles.  They  were 
now  compelled  to  put  back  to  Monument  Beach,  which  they 
succeeded  in  gaining,  but,  as  the  season  was  fast  advancing, 
and  their  provisions  nearly  exhausted,  they  were  obliged  to 
reduce  their  allowance  to  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  a 
pound  of  bread  and  meat  a  day.  But  fortunately,  the  wind 
soon  after  springing  up  from  the  northward,  and  clearing  the 
inlet  to  the  southward,  they  immediately  embraced  the  first 
opportunity  that  presented  itself  of  endeavouring  to  find  thcii 
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way  bock  to  Fury  Beach  ;  i\icy  began,  l)owcvcr,  uiulor  very 
discouraging  circumstances,  for  tlic  young  ice  was  making  so 
rapidly,  that  the  men  were  obliged  to  keep  the  boats  iti  a 
rolling  motion,  to  prevent  the  ice  from  closing  in  upon  them, 
and  Uterally  choaking  them  up  ;  at  which  time  the  men  iiud 
no  other  clothing  than  what  they  stood  upright  in,  and  their 
whole  covering  at  niglit  consisted  of  a  blanket,  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  sack,  into  which  they  crawled,  and  then  drew  the 
oj)en  ends  over  their  faces.  Their  chief  object  in  making 
these  bags  was,  that  it  secured  their  feet  from  the  cold,  and 
prevented  their  being  frozen.  The  method  in  which  the 
men  slept,  was  as  follows  : — Three  trenches  were  dug  in  the 
snow,  each  capable  of  holding  seven  men,  a  covering  of  can- 
vass w^s  thrown  over  tlie  trenches,  and  a  layer  of  snow  over 
the  canvass ;  they  then  got  into  their  blanket  bags,  ar  id- 
dled  close  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  reciproca  .at. 
There  was  an  officer  in  each  trench,  viz.  Captain  Ross,  Com- 
mander Ross,  and  Mr.  Thorn.  The  blankets  of  the  officers 
were  lined  with  skin ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  misery  and  wretchedness  which  they  all  endured 
in  their  dormitories ;  the  frozen  snow  was  their  bed,  and  the 
cold  to  which  they  were  exposed,  was,  at  one  time,  64  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit ;  but  after  en- 
countering many  severe  hardships  from  the  treaclicrous  state 
of  the  weather,  they  succeeded  in  getting  eighteen  miles  to  the 
southward,  and  were  then  obliged  to  haul  the  boats  on  shore, 
on  account  of  the  young  ice  making  so  rapidly,  and  the  conse- 
quent danger  incurred  of  having  them  frozen  in.  They 
•remained  two  days  there,  during  which  time  they  shot  two 
foxes,  which  were  eaten  by  the  crew,  as  well  as  an  old  rook, 
forming  altogether,  under  their  present  circumstances,  a 
dainty  meal ;  but  which,  in  their  own  country,  would  have 
been  rejected  by  them  with  disgust. 

They  were  now  enabled,  on  account  of  the  ice  opening  a 
little,  to  make  some  further  progress ;  and  after  being  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  danger,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  Bat- 
ty Bay  by  the  1st  of  October  ;  at  which  place  tliey  found 
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llit'ir  progress  completely  impeded  by  the  young  ice,  and  llicy 
tcarcd  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  all  further  hopes 
of  reaching  Fury  Beach  by  the  boats.  In  such  a  situation, 
they  were  obliged  to  pitch  their  tents  upon  the  ice,  not  being 
ubie  to  reach  the  shore,  although  the  distance  was  not  more 
\han  two  miles.  Tlie  cold  was  so  intense,  that  Barney  Lacny 
lost  the  tops  of  his  fingers,  whilst  rolling  an  empty  bread 
cask  on  shore,  having  no  mittens  on  at  the  time ;  and  there 
was  scarcely  one  who  was  not  frost-bitten  in  some  part  of  his 
extremities. 

Under  these  adverse  circumstances,  a  consultation  was  held 
between  Captain  and  Commander  Ross,  as  to  the  steps  which 
should  be  taken  with  the  boats,  as  well  as  the  measures  which 
were  to  be  adopted  to  secure  tli'ir  safe  return  to  Fury  Beach. 
It  was,  however,  ultimately  agreed,  that,  considering  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  young  ice,  and  the  impossibility  of  reaching 
Fury  Beach  in  the  boats,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  the 
unloading  of  them,  and  afterwards  hauling  them  over  the  ice 
on  shore,  where  they  might  remain  housed  over  until  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  when  they  would  be  able  to  make 
another  attempt  to  reach  those  parts  that  were  frequented  by 
the  whaling  ships. 

They  soon  commenced  the  task  of  unloading  the  boats;  but 
they  found  the  labour  to  be  very  great,  being  obliged  to  car- 
ry every  article  separately  over  the  ice,  (some  of  which  were 
very  heavy  and  cumbersome,)  to  a  distance  of  above  two  miles, 
being  exposed  the  whole  time  to  an  intensity  of  cold  which  it 
was  thought  scarcely  possible  for  the  human  constitution  to 
endure. 

On  the  2nd  of  October  they  commenced  hauling  the  boats 
on  shore,  all  hands  being  engaged  at  one  boat.  They  suc- 
ceeded with  the  greatest  difficulty,  in  dragging  her  about  half- 
way when  the  ice  suddenly  gave  way  under  her.  Every  endea. 
vour  was  then  made  to  get  her  out  again,  but  as  fast  as  they  haul- 
ed heron  the  ice,  it  broke  in  again,  and  they  had  fears  that  dark- 
ness would  close  in  upon  them  before  they  had  got  her  clear,  by 
which  considerable  risk  would  be  run  of  ever  being  able  to  ex« 
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tricatc  her ;  as,  by  the  following  morning,  she  might  be  so  fro- 
zen in,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  move  her.  Under  such  a  di- 
lemma, they  adopted  the  expedient  of  putting  aboafs  mast  un* 
der  her  bows ;  and^then,  applying  the  whole  of  the  strength,  they 
succeeded,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  in  bringing  her  upon  the  ice. 
They  had  not  however,  proceeded  far,  before  the  boat  again 
broke  in ;  but,  by  adopting  the  previous  method,  they  soon 
extricated  her ;  and  the  ice  becoming  stronger,  as  they  ay- 
proachect  the  shore,  they  at  last  succeeded  in  landing  her  :.nd 
placed  her  about  thirty  feet  above  high  water  mark.  They 
then  returned  for  the  other  two  boats,  and  experienced  the 
same  difficulty  before  they  were  enabled  to  transport  them  to 
the  beach,  and  after  they  had  secured  the  boats,  the  dangers 
they  had  undergone  were  soon  forgotten. 

There  being  no  prospect  of  conveying  the  things  by  means 
of  the  boats  to  Fury  Beach,  Captain  Ross  ordered  the  carpen- 
ter to  break  up  three  of  the  bread  casks,  and  make  from  them 
some  sledges,  whereon  they  might  be  able  to  carry  the  stores, 
provisions,  &c.  to  Fury  Beach.  During  the  time  that  the 
carpenter  was  thus  employed,  the  crew  were  busy  in  housing 
over  the  boats,  and  rendering  them  secure,  until  the  following 
year,  which  was  effected  by  fastening  them  with  their  own 
anchors,  and  putting  stones  and  other  heavy  articles  over  them, 
and  then  covering  the  whole  with  a  layer  of  snow. 

Previous  to  their  leaving  Batty  Bay,  two  pounds  ten  ounces 
of  biscuit  were  served  out  to  each  man,  and  this  scanty  allow, 
mce  was  to  last  them  till  they  arrived  at  Fury  Beach,  howe- 
ver tempestuous  the  weather  might  be,  and  however  long  they 
might  be  detained  on  their  journey. 

On  the  4th  of  October  they  took  their  departure  ;  the  dis- 
tance from  Batty  Bay  to  Fury  Beach  being  thirty-six  miles, 
but  it  was  rendered  greater,  on  account  of  their  having  to  go 
round  two  bights,  where  they  expected  that  the  travelling 
would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  on  account  of 
the  hummocks  of  ice  which  were  so  numerous ;  and  the  pas- 
sage in  many  places  appeared  to  be  completely  blocked  up. 
They  had  not  travelled  more  than  two  miles  before  they  were 
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obliged  to  unload  the  sledges,  ;n  order  to  render  them  lighter, 
as  the  road  was  not  passable  for  them  in  the  loaded  state  in 
which  they  left  Batty  Bay.  The  things  that  were  taken  out 
of  the  sledges  were  left  on  the  beach,  with  the  ulterior  view 
of  returning  for  them  when  they  arrived  at  Fury  Beach. 
During  the  time  that  the  sledges  were  unloading  and  being 
repaired,  the  remainder  of  tlie  crew  were  employed  in  fixing 
the  tents  on  shore,  in  which  the  wiiole  party  remained  for  the 
night.  Early  on  the  following  morning  they  again  renewed 
their  journey,  having  left  behind  them  two  chests,  containing 
instruments,  &c.,  one  tent,  and  several  other  articles,  which 
they  could  most  easily  dispense  with.  After  having  advan- 
ced ten  miles,  they  again  pitched  their  tents  ;  and  the  men, 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  consumed  their  miserable 
allowance,  without  any  liquid  to  moisten  it,  except  a  lump  of 
ice,  which  they  put  into  their  mouths  to  melt.  On  the  fourth 
day  after  leaving  Batty  Bay,  they  arrived  at  Fury  Beach,  and 
found  that,  in  their  absence,  the  foxes  had  taken  possession  of 
their  house,  but  they  immediately  decamped  as  soon  as  the 
crew  presented  themselves. 

On  the  following  morning  the  wind  began  to  blow  very  hard, 
and  continued  with  undiminished  violence  until  the  13th.  Du- 
ring  the  interval  of  the  5th  to  the  13th,  the  men  were  employ- 
ed in  repairing  the  house,  and  building  a  snow  wall  round  it, 
above  nine  feet  thick.  In  the  erection  of  which  considerable 
inconvenience  was  experienced  from  the  want  of  water,  as  they 
could  not  spare  any  fuel  with  which  to  melt  the  snow ;  but 
they  'found  it  to  be  utterly  impracticable  to  build  the  wall  in  a 
solid  manner  without  water,  which,  being  immediately  frozen 
on  its  application,  served  the  purpose  of  mortar  in  the  adhe^* 
sion  of  the  slabs  of  snow,  and  also  closed  up  any  interstices 
which  might  be  left,  through  which  the  exterior  atmosphere 
could  penetrate.  In  this  dilemma,  they  had  no  other  alterna- 
tive, than  to  have  recourse  to  their  own  urine,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  which,  a  cask  was  kept  in  the  house,  and  with  this 
liquid  the  wall  was  completed. 

The  engineer  was  then  employed  in  building  an  oven  for 
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baking  bread,  they  having  obtained  an  ample  supply  of  flour 
from  the  stores  of  the  Fury ;  the  scanty  stock  of  biscuits 
-which  they  had  brought  from  the  Victory  being  nearly 
exhausted. 

Preparations  were  then  made  for  the  equipment  of  a  travel- 
ling party,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the  things  which  had 
been  left  at  the  first  station,  about  four  miles  from  Batty  Bay. 
Fourteen  men  were  all  that  could  be  spared  from  the  crew, 
the  reminder  being  disabled  by  illness,  partly  arising  from 
the  scurvy  and  partly  from  the  loss  of  the  use  of  their  limbs 
occasioned  by  the  intensity  of  the  frost. 

The  most  valuable  acquisition  obtained  by  the  crew,  by  the 
transportation  of  the  stores  from  Batty  Bay,  was  one  of  the 
stoves  which  had  been  brought  from  the  Victory.  There  were 
originally  three  stoves,  one  to  each  boat ;  one  of  them  was 
brought  away  whei*  they  took  their  departure  from  Batty  Bay  ; 
the  crew  had  now  brought  another,  and  the  third  was  left  un- 
der the  boats  at  the  place  just  mentioned.  They  had  now  a 
stove  for  the  officer's  room  or  cabin,  as  it  was  called,  and  one 
for  the  berth  of  the  seamen ;  and  there  being  no  scarcity  uf 
funnelling,  the  engineer  was  set  to  work  so  to  distribute  the 
funnels,  that  the  warm  air  might  be  diffused  through  every 
part  of  the  house. 

The  last  time  that  the  sun  was  visible  was  on  the  14th  of 
November,  on  which  day  the  thermometer  stood  at  32  degrees 
below  zero,  or  64  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of  Fah- 
renheit. 

By  the  1st  of  December  the  house  began  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  an  inhabited  establishment : — the  bed  places 
were  completed;  the  ^  en,  which  the  engineer  had  made 
from  the  copper  belongiiig  to  the  Fury,  and  constructed  on 
Slater's  principle,  was  put  up ;  a  mess-table  was  run  along  the 
middle  part  of  the  house  ;  four  bed-places  were  made  for  the 
officers ;  and  a  table  in  the  middle  part,  so  that,  from  the 
officers'  mess  berth,  each  door  opened  to  their  respective 
cabin.  The  stove  was  placed  at  the  front  of  the  table,  the 
funnelling  was  carried  under  it,  and  thence  to  the  outside  of 
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the  house.  Two  out-houses  were  built  on  the  outside  of  the 
house;  one  for  the  reception  of  the  lumber,  and  the  ot^icr  as 
a  snow-house,  which  was  regularly  filled  with  snow,  whenever 
the  weather  would  permit. 

The  general  state  of  the  health  of  the  crew  was,  however, 
of  a  very  unfavourable  and  serious  nature  ;  for  John  Wood, 
Anthony  Buck,  (the  blind  man,)  and  Thomas,  were  very 
ill  of  the  scurvy ;  Henry  Ayre,  the  cook,  afflicted  with  the 
rheumatism ;  Barney  Lachey,  with  the  loss  of  the  tops  of  two 
of  his  fingers,  having  been  frost-bitten  at  Batty  Bay ;  and 
last  on  the  list  was  George  Taylor,  who  was  again  frost- 
bitten in  travelling  from  Batty  Bay  to  Fury  Beach  ;  but  who, 
nevertheless,  continued  to  hobble  along,  receiving  every  as- 
sistance from  his  comrades  which  it  was  in  their  power  to 
bestow. 

They  succeeded  in  killing  a  considerable  number  of  foxes 
during  the  winter,  and  almost  every  Sunday  the  ofKccrs  hud 
one  for  their  dinner ;  and  on  Christmas-day  there  were  four 
baked,  which  afforded  a  sumptuous  dinner  for  ofHcers  and 
men.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1833,  the  men  were 
confined  to  the  house,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  northerly 
gales,  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  accompanied  with  heavy 
drift,  and  which  tended  greatly  to  protract  the  recovery  of 
the  sick.  The  duty  imposed  upon  the  men  was  very  trifling, 
they  being  only  required  to  take  exercise  whenever  ihe 
weather  would  permit,  and  their  principal  labour  consisted  in 
carrying  snow  to  the  house,  fitted  up  as  its  receptacle. 

On  the  2nd  of  February  they  experienced  the  most  indb^ 
scribable  satisfaction  of  again  beholding  the  sun,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  eighty  days,  but  which  only  showed  them  a  glimpse 
of  its  beauty,  and  then  disappeared  from  their  sight ;  it  was 
to  them  the  harbinger  of  brighter  days,  and  the  light  that 
was  to  guide  them  on  their  perilous  journey  to  their  native 
country.  On  the  7th,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
whole  crew,  two  rein-deer  made  their  appearance  at  some  dis- 
tance lirom  the  beach.  Such  a  circumstance  had  never  be- 
fore  been  known  to  occur  before  the  latter  end  of  March,  or 
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the  beginning  of  April ;  and,  to  be  thoroughly  convinced 
that  they  were  actually  rein-deer.  Commander  Ross  and 
Abernethy  went  in  pursuit  of  them ;  but  the  day- light  being 
of  so  short  a  duration,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  give  up  the 
chase,  not,  however,  till  they  had  ascertained,  by  the  marks 
of  their  feet  on  the  snow,  that  the  animals  which  they  had 
seen,  were  in  reality  rein-deer. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  Chimham  Thomas,  the  carpenter, 
died,  greatly  regretted  by  all  his  fellow  8u.Lrers,  who  lost 
in  him  a  most  valuable  acquisition  in  the  way  of  trade,  fur 
his  services  were  invaluable ;  and  although  an  able  substitute 
was  left  in  Robert  Shreeve,  still  the  loss  of  one.  man  at  such 
an  important  time,  was  of  the  most  serious  consequence,  and 
especially  one  whose  skill  was  so  universally  acknowledged. 
The  day  after  his  death  he  was  sewed  up  in  his  blanket,  and 
put  into  the  snow-house,  but  before  he  was  removed 
from  his  bed-place,  he  was  as  hard  as  a  rock.  He  was  obliged 
to  be  kept  in  the  snow  house  several  days  before  he  could  be 
buried,  the  weather  being  so  severe,  that  the  men  had  great 
diflBculty  in  penetrating  the  earth ;  and  after  labouring  with 
almost  incessant  toil  till  the  16th,  they  could  only  succeed  in 
digging  a  grave  of  about  a  foot  in  depth  ;  and  on  the  same 
day  he  was  buried  the  whole  of  the  crew  that  were  able,  fol- 
lowed, with  all  the  solemnity  that  the  scene  required ;  thus, 
paying  the  last  tribute  of  regard,  for  one  who  had  so  man- 
fully shared  their  misfortunes  and  privations ;  altogether  it 
was  a  scene  calculated  to  depress  the  most  glowing  spirits. 
Captain  Ross  led  the  funeral  procession,  and  read  the  burial 
service.  After  the  corpse  was  interred  they  erected  a  monu- 
ment over  the  top  of  the  grave,  with  a  piece  of  wood  in  the 
middle,  and  a  small  plate  of  copper  nailed  to  it,  with  his 
name,  age,  and  trade,  engraved  upon  it,  according  to  the 
best  manner  of  the  engineer. 

The  crew  were  now  reduced  to  twenty,  and  they  were  in 
daily  expectation  of  losing  Buck  and  Wood,  whose  constitu- 
tions were  unable  to  endure  the  continual  fatigue  and  hard- 
ships to  which  they  had  late!}  been  expcscd,  and  which  had 
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been  more  trying  and  severe  than  had  ever  been  experienced 
at  any  previous  part  of  the  voyage. 

As  the  day-light  increased,  the  officers  and  some  of  the 
crew  went  on  shooting  excursions,  and,  on  one  occasion,  they 
shot  two  bears,  and  saw  a  wolf  at  which  they  fired,  and  severe- 
ly wounded  him,  biit  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape.  Com- 
mander Ross  followed  him  a  considerable  distance  by  the 
track  of  his  blood,  but  the  day  light  closing  upon  him,  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  pursuit. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  they  began  to  make  great  pre- 
parations for  their  final  departure.  Some  of  the  bread  casks 
were  got  up  to  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  packing  the  bread, 
for  they  found,  greatly  to  their  disappointment  and  misfortune, 
a  great  quantity  of  bad  bread  amongst  the  Fury*s  stores.  Each 
cask  was  emptied  on  a  sail,  the  cask  burned  out,  and  the  picked 
bread  put  into  it.  All  the  provisions  which  they  intended  to 
take  with  t^em  to  Batty  Bay,  were  then  collected ;  which  con- 
sisted of  S500  pounds  of  bread  in  casks,  and  60  pounds  in  a 
bag ;  1400  pounds  of  preserved  meats ;  520  pounds  of  sugar ; 
190  pounds  of  cocoa ;  58  pounds  of  pea  coffee ;  n<^'>rly  half  a  ton 
of  coals;  and  20 gallons  of  lime  juice,  independently  of  the 
weight  of  the  casks  and  other  articles,  all  which,  upon  a  close 
calculation,  amounted  to  seven  tons,  which  had  to  be  dragged 
down  to  Batty  Bay,  a  distance  of  thirty-two  miles,  over  hum- 
mocks of  ice,  and  hills  of  snow.  They  computed  that  the 
above  quantity  would  make  fourteen  sledge  loads  ;  and  there 
being  only  thirteen  working  hands,  which  was  barely  suffi- 
cient to  drag  two  sledges,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  take 
more ;  so  that  after  they  had  travelled  eight  miles,  they  were 
obliged  to  return  immediately,  if  the  weather  would  permit, 
with  the  empty  sledges,  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  stores ; 
thus,  the  men  had  to  travel  the  distance  of  fifty-six  miles, 
without  being  more  than  eight  on  their  route.  This  inces- 
sant fatigue  and  labour  occupied  the  whole  of  April,  and 
May,  and  also  the  beginning  of  June. 

They  now  began  to  feel  considerable  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  the  boats  which  were  left  at  Buttj  Bay,  as  their  safe  deli- 
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verance  from  those  inhospitable  and  dreary  regions,  in  wliich 
they  had  experienced  for  four  year,  the  greatest  hurdships 
and  sufferings  which  it  is  possible  for  the  strongest  constitu- 
tion to  bear,  chiefly  depended  upon  them  ;  they  therefore 
<;onsidered  it  advisable  to  send  a  party  forward  to  the  bay,  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  boats,  before  the  whole  of  the 
provisions  were  removed  from  Fury  Beach.  Accordingly,  a 
party  set  out,  and  were  rejoiced  to  find,  on  their  arrival  at 
Batty  Bay,  that  the  boats  had  not  suffei*ed  much  from  being 
exposed  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate  ;  but  they  found  that 
the  chief  part  of  the  provisions  had  been  consumed  by  the 
foxes.  The  animals  had  selected  the  boats  as  tlieir  winter 
quarters,  making  free  with  every  article  wherewith  they  could 
satisfy  their  hunger.  They  had  consumed  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  pork  and  beef ;  they  had  also  devoured  the  tops  of  the 
steward^s  sea  boots,  the  leather  off  the  itiowl  pins,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  the  tarpaulins ;  in  fact,  nothing  appeared  to 
have  come  an)iss  to  their  rapacious  appetites. 

After  enduring  great  fatigue  and  labour,  they  succeeded 
in  getting  the  whole  of  the  things  down  to  Batty  Bay,  and 
placed  them  alongside  of  the  boats ;  they  were  tlien  covered 
over  with  the  boats  sails,  and  the  beach  of  Batty  Bay,  formed 
every  appearance  of  a  second  Fury  Beach.  After  tliey  had 
secured  the  provisions  as  effectually  as  possible,  from  the  de- 
predations of  the  foxes,  they  returned  to  Fury  Beach  :  upon 
their  arrival,  they  found  Wood,  Buck,  and  Ayre,  so  extreme- 
ly ill,  as  to  be  totally  incapable  of  enduring  the  fatigue  of 
travelling  ;  on  account  of  which,  and  strongly  impressed  wilh 
the  flattering  hopes  that  a  beneficial  change  might  soon  take 
place  in  the  health  of  the  poor  unhappy  suHerers,  Captain  Ross 
proposed,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all,  that  their  departure 
from  Fury  Beach  should  be  deferred  for  a  few  days,  consi- 
dering, that  by  exposing  the  sick  men  to  the  air,  in  the  weak 
state  in  which  they  were,  would  be  unnecessarily  endanger- 
ing their  lives,  as  they  had  not  strength  wherewith  to  take 
sufficient  exercise  to  put  their  blood  in  circulation.  In  the  in- 
terim, a  party  should  be  sent  to  Garry  Bay,  where  the  ducU 
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were  known  to  resort  in  great  numbers,  with  the  flattering  hopes 
of  being  able  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fresh  food  for  the  crew,  as 
also  for  the  nourishment  of  the  sick.  Accordingly  Comman- 
der lloss,  with  a  party,  set  out  on  a  shooting  excursion,  but 
found  the  birds  to  be  very  shy ;  and  after  being  absent  five 
days,  they  could  only  succeed  in  bringing  home  twenty  king 
and  queen  ducks ;  but,  however,  they  were  partly  remune- 
rated by  a  supply  of  dovekies,  which  they  found  to  be  very 
numerous,  and  the  stock  which  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain,  furnished  the  crew  with  some  good  materials 
for  sea  pies,  8ec.  and  which  proved  a  relishing  meal,  after  the 
diet  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

On  the  29th  of  June  the  crew  returned  from  Batty  Bay, 
and  till  their  final  departure,  they  were  employed  in  ju  king 
up  the  cable,  gathering  together  the  coals,  repairing  tl' .  iiouse, 
and  placing  every  thing  in  such  a  safe  position,  that  they  might 
be  readi.^v  got  at,  in  case  they  should  be  obliged  to  return, 
and  pass  another  dreary  winter  in  their  comfortless  dwelling. 
They  left  as  much  coals  upon  the  beach  as  they  conjectured 
would  last  them  another  winter ;  also  thirty  casks  of  flour, 
each  weighing  504  pounds,  and  twelve  casks  of  336  pounds ; 
eleven  casks  of  sugar,  each  weighing  372  pounds ;  a  few  kegs 
of  lime  juice,  and  a  large  quantity  of  parsnips,  carrots,  soups, 
&c.,  but  they  did  not  leave  a  single  canister  of  meat. 

The  engineer  was  also  busily  employed  in  making  three 
new  stoves  for  the  boats,  but  on  a  different  plan  from  those  of 
the  Fury,  with  a  view  of  economizing  the  fuel  and  decreasing 
their  weight.  The  stoves  of  the  Fury  weighed,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, eighty  pounds,  whereas  those  which  the  engineer  had 
constructed,  did  not  weigh  more  than  twenty-two  pounds.  He 
also  constructed  several  other  things  which  were  necessary  for 
the  boats ;  and  cut  up  some  of  the  Fury's  ice  saws,  for  the 
purpose  of  ironing  the  bottoms  of  the  sledges.  Three  new 
sledges,  were  likewise  made,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
sick  men  to  Batty  Bay ;  which  were  fitted  with  four  uprights 
and  a  canvass  mat  hauled  out  to  each  corner,  on  which  th^ 
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sick  could  be  laid  ;  whereby  they  would  be  able  to  ride  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  lying  in  a  cot  the  whole  of  the  journey. 

The  party  took  their  final  departure  from  Fury  Beach  on 
the  8th  of  July,  and  it  was  not  until  the  18th  that  they  ar- 
rived at  Batty  Bay.  On  the  25th  they  crossed  Navy  Board 
Inlet,  and  on  the  following  day,  to  their  indescribable  joy,  they 
descried  a  ship  in  the  offing,  becalmed ;  which  proved  to  be  the 
Isabella  of  Hull,  commanded  by  Captain  Humphries. 

The  discovery  of  the  Isabella  was  first  made  by  Comman- 
der Ross,  who  however  did  not  at  once  communicate  the  news, 
as  he  was  for  a  while  doubtful  of  the  reality.  It  was  a  re- 
markable coincidence  that  the  ship  which  saved  the  adventur* 
ous  party  should  have  been  the  same  which  Captain  Ross 
commanded,  in  his  first  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  in  1818. 

It  appears  that  Captain  Humphries  took  the  course  he  did, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  looking  for  the  party  ;  which  he  did 
however,  it  would  seem,  rather  in  the  expectation  of  finding 
their  bones  than  believing  them  to  be  alive  ;  and  in  order  to 
induce  his  crew  (which  was  employed  as  a  whaler)  to  accom> 
pany  him  into  that  \)art  of  the  Arctic  Sea  where  they  discovered 
the  expedition,  he  told  them  they  were  likely  to  meet  with 
whales  there.  He  had  no  instructions  from  his  owners,  so  to 
do,  but  went  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  was  followed  by 
another  whaler  from  Hull  called  the  William  Lee,  These  ships 
had  both  remained  beyond  the  time  which  the  whalers  con- 
tinue in  those  seas,  with  a  special  view  to  Captain  Ross.  The 
Isabella  continued  about  a  month  in  the  whaling  ground  after 
she  had  taken  Captain  Ross  and  his  party  on  board,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  make  his  observations,  and  in  doing  so  encoun- 
tered greater  danger  than  usually  occurs  in  getting  out  of 
Lancaster  Sound.  It  appears  that  both  the  Isabella  and  the 
William  Lee  went  up  higher  into  Lancaster  Sound  by  an 
hundred  miles,  than  any  whaler  ever  had  done  before.  Captain 
Ross  was  enabled  while  remaining  in  the  Isabella,  to  complete 
his  survey  of  these  coasts. 

The  Isabella  arrived  at  Stromness  in  the  Orkney  Islands 
on  the  27lh  of  October,  1833,  thirteen  months  after  Captain 
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Huss  had  abandoned  the  Victory,  thirteen  months  of  hardship 
unequalled  in  the  nnnals  of  .*he  maritime  service,  and  at  the 
same  time  remarkable  fur  the  small  number  of  deaths  which 
had  taken  place  during  that  period.  One  of  the  seamen  died 
in  the  early  part  of  the  voyage  from  consumption,  the  second 
death  arose  from  mental  despondency ;  the  third,  (that  of  the 
carpenter)  was  the  only  death  that  was  attributable  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  4:limate.  He  had  been  carpenter  of  the  Curydicu 
hulk  at  Woolwich  when  this  expedition  was  undertaken,  and 
volunteered  his  services  to  accompany  Captain  Boss.  liis 
wife  then  resided  at  Chatham,  and  not  having  heard  any  lid- 
i.igs  of  him  or  his  companions  during  the  long  period  of  their 
absence,  very  naturally  concluded  that  the  whole  party  was 
totul'^  lost,  and  accordingly  went  into  mourning  for  her  hus- 
band. 13ut  soon  after,  she  heard,  with  inexpresi»ible  joy,  of 
the  unexpected  and  safe  arrival  of  Captain  Ross,  and  his  com- 
panions at  Woolwich,  upon  which  &he  immediately  hastened 
thither,  with  the  most  sanguine  lio})es  of  again  beholding  her 
husband,  and  giving  him  an  affectionate  and  welcome  recepi- 
tion  to  his  native  land  ;  but  that  joy  was  denied  her.  The 
poignancy  of  her  grief  may  be  imagined  but  cannot  be  describ- 
ed, when  she  ascertained  that  the  bitter  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  her  forebodings  awaited  her.  In  many  instances  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  those  in  the  expedition  had  acted  on 
the  same  supposition  of  their  having  been  lost,  but  happy 
were  they  whose  suppositions  were  not  realised.  The  princi- 
pal accident  that  occurred  was  that  of  Captain  Ross  himself, 
who  had  a  fall  and  broke  both  his  legs. 

The  arrival  of  Captain  Ross  in  the  British  Islands  was  im- 
mediately announced  at  Lloyds,  where  the  event  was  hailed 
with  great  and  universal  satisfaction.  It  came  with  such  sud- 
denness that  doubts  were  thrown  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
intelligence.  The  arrival  however  of  the  Captain  and  his 
companions  in  Hull,  soon  removed  these  doubts,  and  they 
were  received  with  every  feeling  of  respect.  A  public  enter- 
tainment was  given  him,  on  which  occasion  the  freedom  of  the 
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borough  was  presented  to  him,  accompanied  by  an  appropri- 
ate address  on  the  part  of  the  corporation.  They  arrived  in 
London  on  the  19th  of  October,  and  the  Captain  wrote  a  let- 
ter from  the  Portland  Hotel  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners. 
On  the  following  day  he  and  his  nephew  waited  on  Sir  James 
Graham  at  the  Admiralty,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Windsor,  where  they  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  and  spending  the  evening  at  the  royal  table.  The 
whole  crew  soon  after  arrived  in  London  and  on  the  ensuing 
Tuesday  mustered  at  the  Admiralty. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Captain  Ross  from  the 
Admiralty  in  reply  to  communications  from  him. 

Admiralty,  28th  of  October,  1833. 
"  Sir, — I  have  received  and  laid  before  my  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  your  letter  of  the  26th  instant,  trans- 
mitting a  list  of  the  officers  and  men  employed  on  your  late 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas ;  shewing  the  amount  of  pay  due 
to  each,  according  to  the  scale  by  which  you  would  have  felt 
yourself  bound  to  remunerate  them  for  their  services,  and  [ 
am  commanded  by  their  lordships  to  acquaint  you  in  reply, 
that  although  these  men  have  no  claim  on  his  Majesty's 
Government,  inasmuch  as  the  expedition  was  not  sent  out  by 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  yet,  in  consideration  of  its  having 
been  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  science  and  of  the  sufferings 
these  men  have  undergone,  the  perilous  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed  for  so  long  protracted  a  period,  and  their 
uniform  good  conduct  under  circumstances  the  most  trying  to 
which  British  seamen  were,  perhaps,  ever  exposed  ;  and  their 
lordships  being  moreover  satisfied  of  your  utter  inability  to 
fulfil  the  engagements  entered  into  by  you,  and  of  the  desti- 
tute state  in  which  these  people  have  providentially  arrived 
in  their  native  country,  have  been  induced,  under  such  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  from  a  feeling  of  humanity,  immediately 
to  relieve  you  from  your  engagements,  and  them  from  pressing 
necessity,  rather  than  wait  till  parliament  shall  be  assembled, 
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to  which  it  is  intended  to  submit  the  case.  Their  lordships 
have  therefore  directed  the  Accountant  General  of  the  navy, 
to  advance  to  you  the  sum  of  £4,580.  12$.  3d.  as  the  amount 
which  by  your  statement,  you  feel  yourself  under  an  en- 
gagement to  pay  to  the  persons  therein  named,  from  each  of 
whom  on  making  their  payment,  you  will  lake  a  stamp  re- 
ceipt OS  a  voucher  in  full  of  all  demands  they  may  respectively 
have  upon  you. 

I  am,  &c. 
{Signed)       '  J.  Bakrow.'* 

Captain  Ross,  previous  to  his  departure,  had  raised  money 
for  his  own  equipment,  by  executing  deeds  for  the  condition- 
al transfer  of  his  property,  and  in  one  instance,  the  parties 
had  availed  themselves  of  their  legal  right  to  obtain  payment 
calculating,  as  they  did  that  he  had  been  lost. 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  recom- 
mended a  grant  of  £5000,  to  Captain  Ross,  a  sum  which  will 
scarcely  cover  his  losses.  The  crew  were  employed  in  eligi- 
ble situations  in  the  dock-yards,  or  placed  in  others  that  will 
lead  to  promotion  ;  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  gunner,  was  promot- 
ed to  the  Seringapatam  ;  Mr.  Thorn,  purser,  to  the  lucrative 
situation  of  purser  to  the  Canopus,  of  eighty-four  guns ;  Mr. 
M*Diarmid  the  medical  officer  to  the  expedition,  appointed  to 
the  situation  of  assistant-surgeon  of  the  navy,  and  when  qua- 
lified to  pass  his  examination,  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
surgeon,  and  Commander  Ross,  to  whom  a  great  part  of  the 
scientific  results  are  due,  was  appointed  Commander  of  the 
Victory,  on  full  pay  for  twelve  months,  and  at  the  end  of 
which,  to  receive  the  rank  of  Post  Captain,  which  since  then 
has  taken  place;  Captain  John  Humphreys  of  the  Isabella, 
has  also  been  amply  remunerated,  to  whose  persevering  hu- 
manity Captain  Ross  and  his  party  owe  their  lives. 

Thus  closes  a  narrative  of  the  severest  trials  to  which  human 
nature  was  ever  subjected,  and  which  are  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  history ;  and  the  name  of  Ross  will  be  re- 
membered 30  long  as  the  science  of  geography  exists. 
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The  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Esquimaux  have  been 
rendered  familiar  to  most  readers  by  the  descriptions,  ample 
and  correct,  which  former  travellers  in  the  regions  they  inha- 
bit, have  given  at  successive  periods.     They  present,  from 
their  insulated  position,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  most  other 
savages  ;  their  manners  being  mild  and  gentle,  and  a  spirit  of 
contentment  with  their  condition  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
features  of  their  character :   the  wants  uf  the  Esquimaux,  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  climate  in  which  he  is  found, 
are  very  few  and  very  readily  supplied,  even  by  such  com- 
parutively  rude  means  as   he  possesses.     Contented  witii  his 
own  lot,  ns  much  from  carelessness  about  himself,  as  from  want 
of  knowledge  that  others  are  better  oft',  if  his  snow  hut  be 
sheltered  from  the  north  wind,  and  if  he  find  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  provisions  for  the  day,  he  seeks  no  more;  his  greatest 
afiiiction  is  tiio  loss  of  his  day's  hunting,  from  the  severity  of 
the  weather :  and,  living  in  a  state  of  pence  with  each  other, 
their  life  presents  none  of  those  rlanirfious  features  which  ren- 
der other  savages,  and  those  in  regions  not  very  remote  from 
where  the  Esqu'muux  dwell,  tri''"  savage.     In  person  they 
are  of  low  i?talure,  but  stouti^  am.'  rather  well  made;  the  com- 
plexion is  of  an  olive  tint,   the  fa.c  Lroad  and  round,  with 
dark,  small,  and  piercing  eyes.     Their  ignorance  is  gross  in 
the  extreme.     The  women  differ  little,  either  in  appearance  or 
dress,  from  the  men ;  the  same  skin  of  the  seal    or  deer, 
suffices  for  eanh,  and  is  cut  and  fashioned  nearly  in  the  same 
manner.     Their  gestures  are  very  significant ;  and  when  they 
receive  small  presents  they  express  their  satisfaction  and  de- 
light by  jumping  violently  in  the  air. 

During  the  period  of  Captain  Ross'^  sojourning  amon^ 
them  tlicy  erected  a  village.  The  only  materials  ih(-y  maJe 
use  of  in  the  construction  of  their  huts  were  snow  and  ice, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  erect  them,  is  quite  equal  to 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  matter  employee!  in  their  erec- 
tion. They  are  built,  furnished,  and  inhabited  in  the  course 
of  a  "cry  few  hours.  I'hey  arc  round,  with  an  arched  dome 
of  very  good  formation ;  the  window  is  formed  of  a  fragment 
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of  ice,  wliicli  admits  sufficient  light  for  their  purposes.  The 
entrance  is  by  a  long  narrow  passage  in  the  snow  ;  their  bed 
is  formed  of  an  embankment  of  snow  in  the  interior,  which 
they  cover  with  skins.  They  cook  their  food  with  very  little 
attention  to  cleanliness  or  comfort,  but  it  satisfies  their  wants. 
A  hollowed  stone,  filled  with  whale  blubber  or  i>eal  oil,  serves 
both  for  cooking  place  and  lamp,  and  the  wicks  are  for«jied  of 
moss,  which  gives  light  and  heat  to  answer  all  their  purposes. 
As  may  be  supposed,  they  possess  little  or  no  property ;  their 
skins,  their  trifling  cooking  utensils,  their  spears  and  knives 
of  whalebone,  a  sledge  and  dogs  to  convey  it,  comprise  the 
whole  property  of  a  tribe,  which  does  not  exceed  a  hundred 
souls  of  both  sexes. 


Tub  following  passages  from  the  examination  of  Captain 
lloss  will  be  read  with  some  interest ;  we  prefer  giving  them 
in  this  detached  state  to  incorporating  them  with  the  body  of 
our  narrative,  that  they  might  not  interfere  with  its  continu- 
ousncss. 

"In  your  actual  survey  of  the  western  coast  of  the  bay  of 
Baffin,  were  you  able  to  correct  any  material  errors  in  the 
existing  charts  ?" 

"  Oh,  most  certainly ;  particuKirly  of  two  banks  which  I 
had  formerly  laid  down,  called  the  Alexander  and  Isabella 
banks,  which  had  been  expunged  from  the  charts,  which  I 
•riginally  made,  by  subsequent  survey,  but  re-established  by 
me  on  the  same  spot." 

"  That  is  of  importance,  because  the  new  whale  fisheries 
are  on  the  spot  ?" 

"  Yes." 

'«  What  latitude  is  that  in  ?" 

"  About  sixty-nine." 

"  Have  you  laid  down  any  part  of  the  north  coast  of  Fro- 
bisher's  Strait  for  the  first  time  ?" 

"  Yes.  We  consider  Frobisher's  Strait  to  be  fictitious. 
We  laid  down  the  coast  between  Resolution  Island  all  the 
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way  to  the  heiglit  of  seventy-four  north,  most  of  which  had 
not  been  lud  down  before. 

*'  When  you  say  Frobisher's  Strait  is  fictitious,  do  you  be- 
lieve there  is  no  sea  between  Resolution  Island  and  the  main 
land  ?*' 

"  Certainly,  I  suppose  that ;  but  there  are  two  Frobisher's 
Straits ;  there  is  one  Frobisher's  Strait  in  making  Greenland 
an  Island,  that  I  consider  to  be  fictitious ;  if  it  is  the  ore  that 
makes  Resolution  Island  an  island,  that  is  one  certainly/' 

"  How  long  were  you  enabled  to  make  use  of  the  paddle 
wheels  of  your  steamer  after  you  reached  the  heavy  ice  ?" 

"  The  steam-engine  gave  way  before  we  reached  the  ice. 
We  were  run  much  among  the  ice  with  it,  but  as  far  as  I  could 
judge  they  would  answer  uncommonly  well.     They  answered 
beyond  my  expectation." 

"  From  your  experience  in  navigating  the  Polar  seas,  do 
you  think  it  safest  to  navigate  those  seas  with  a  steam-boat 
with  the  paddles  projecting  from  her  side  ?■* 

**  Far  better  than  any  other  mode." 

**  Are  not  the  paddles  peculiarly  subject  to  damage  ?" 

**  They  were  peculiarly  constructed  for  the  purpose,  so  that 
I  could  raise  them  out  of  the  water  at  pleasure ;  one  man  was 
sufHcient  to  disengage  the  paddle  entirely  from  the  engines, 
and  raise  it  out  of  the  water,  and  out  of  the  way  of  pressure." 

"  A  nd  it  was  so  contrived,  that  you  conceive  steam  to  be 
applicable  to  the  propelling  of  vessels  in  the  Polar  seas  }" 

«  Yes." 

**  From  your  experience  of  these  seas,  do  you  conceive  that 
any  further  attempt  to  discover  the  north-west  passage  would 
be  attended  with  great  danger  ?" 

«<  I  do." 

"  And,  if  successful,  would  it  be  attended  with  any  public 
benefit  ?" 

"  I  believe  it  would  be  utterly  useless." 

"  The  indications  that  were  relied  upon  ;  n  the  beginning 
of  these  voyages  of  discovery,  as  to  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  passage  might  be  found,  have  totally  failed  ?" 
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"  They  have  been  totally  disproved.*'  ^ 

"  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  make  the  same  re- 
mark with  respect  to  making  the  northern  pole  by  the  Spits- 
bergen sea  ?'* 

♦*  I  think  it  would  be  attended  with  danger." 

"  But  you  think  it  is  still  possible  ?^ 

*'  I  think  that  the  attempt  was  made  at  the  wrong  time  of 
the  year." 

<<  What  is  the  greatest  degree  of  latitude  that  any  ship  has 
ever  reached  ?" 

"  Scoresby  has  recorded  that  his  father  reached  eighty- 
four." 

"  Eighty-three  has  been  decidedly  reached  ?" 

»*  Oh  yes !  Captain  Parry  got  to  82"  45'  *' 

"  What  is  the  greatest  degree  of  latitude  that  you  have 
found  natives  ?" 

**  In  seventy-seven  north.** 

Captain  Charles  Beaufort  is  examined  as  follows : 

**  Have  you  the  means  of  knowing  whether  the  whale  fish- 
ery has  been  much  extended  by  Captain  Rosses  first  voyage  ?** 

**  Since  the  discoveries  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  wha- 
lers have  certainly  gone  in  great  numbers  into  Lancaster  Sound 
and  have  been  very  successful  in  finding  whales  there.'* 

"  Are  you  aware  how  far  the  land  was  correctly  l£ud  down 
on  the  west  side  of  Baffin*s  Bay  previous  to  Captain  Ross*s 
voyage  in  the  year  1818?" 

"  It  had  been  laid  down  originally  by  the  early  discoveries 
of  Baffin,  Frobishei'j  and  others  ;  some  doubt,  however,  was 
afterwards  thrown  upon  its  correctness ;  but  the  voyages  of 
Ross  and  Parry  have  shewn  that  these  old  navigators  were 
more  correct  than  had  been  imagined.'* 

**  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that,  previous  to  Captiun  Ros8*s  first  voy- 
age, Baffin's  Bay  had  been  omitted  in  the  Admiralty*s  charts, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  doubt  thrown  upon  the  early 
discoveries?'* 

"  I  have  been  told  so,  but  I  never  saw  any  chart  in  which 
it  was  omitted.' 

P.  V.  42.  6  K 
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''  To  whom  do  you  attribute  the  discovery  of  the  whale 
fishery,  on  the  west  side  of  Baffin''8  Bay  ?" 

"  To  the  several  voyages  that  have  been  made  there,  but  to 
no  one  in  particular." 

"  Which  was  the  first  in  order  ?'* 

*'  Captain  Ross's,  certainly.*' 

We  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  a  brief  account  of 
Captam  Ross's  opinion,  as  delivered  before  the  Committee,  on 
the  subject  of  magnetic  electricity,  and  some  other  astronomical 
points. 

"Among  the  valuable  observations  of  every  kind  which 
you  describe  the  voyage  to  have  enabled  you  to  collect,  are 
the  committee  to  understand  that  there  are  observations  con- 
nected with  magnetic  electricity  ?" 

**  I  know  of  no  magnetic  electricity;  I  know  of  no  such 
term ;  but  the  effect  of  light  and  heat  upon  it  is  an  important 
discovery  which  we  have  made."" 

"  With  respect  to  observations  connected  with  astronomy, 
are  the  committee  to  receive  such  information  from  yourself, 
or  from  Commander  Ross  ?" 

**  They  may  receive  it  from  either ;  Commander  Ross  had 
the  charge  of  the  transit  which  took  down  the  transit  of  the 
stars,  and  also  the  occultations  of  stars  by  the  moon  and 
moon-culminating  stars." 

**  Can  you  or  Commander  Ross  supply  the  committee  with 
a  series  of  observations  connecting  the  gradual  dip  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  with  its  perpendicular  position  at  the  point 
which  you  have  assigned  as  the  true  magnetic  pole  ?" 

"  1  have  them,  but  not  in  a  state  to  set  before  the  com- 
mittee." 

"  You  stated  that  you  did  not  recognise  such  a  term  as 
magnetic  electricity ;  do  you  mean  to  state  you  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  identity  or  necessary  connection  between 
magnetism  and  electricity  (electro- magnetism)  ?^' 

**  I  believe  they  may  combine  with  each  other,  but  I  do 
not  understand  how  electricity  can  be  magnetised  ;  the  mng- 
net  may  be  electrified,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  can." 
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<'  Is  that  opinion  Tormed  from  the  observations  you  made 
during  your  last  voyage  on  the  phenomena  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  ?" 

*'  No,  there  was  no  natural  electricity  present  where  we  wcre.^' 

"  Then  you  mide  no  observations  with  respect  to  electrical 
plienomena  which  you  think  would  be  important  to  science  V* 

"  No,  none  whatever." 

'*  With  respect  to  the  aurora  borealis,  it  has  been  matter  of 
some  discussion  whether  the  aurora  borealis  it*  accompanied 
with  noise  r" 

"  I  never  observed  any  noise  with  it,  but  I  have  a  new  the- 
ory of  it  which  I  intend  to  publish.** 

"  Did  you  observe  any  magnetic  phenomena  which  you 
consider  of  importance  apart  from  the  existence  of  the  mag- 
netic poles  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  effect  of  light  upon  the  magnet,  and  its  exposure 
to  such  climates." 

The  following,  from  the  examination  of  Mr.  Children,  wie 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  also  has  reference  to 
the  same  subject : — 

"  You  stated  to  the  committee  that  the  discovery  of  Com- 
mander Ross  corresponded  with  the  preconceptions  of  Profes- 
sor Barlow ;  do  you  apprehend  that  the  magnetic  pole  is  a 
fixed  point,  or  moveable  ?" 

"  The  observations  hitherto  nade  cannot  possibly  be  con- 
sidered sufficient ;  for  that  must  lequire  repeated  observations. 
I  know  it  was  the  opinion  of  Professor  Barlow,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  that  there  were  not  one  or  two  but  perhaps  several 
magnetic  poles;  the  poles  are  probably  fixed  points ;  but  they 
may  be  moveable.  Mr.  Barlow  has  subsequently,  I  believe, 
given  up  that  view." 

"  Are  we  not  quite  at  the  threshold  of  knowledge  f" 

"  Yes,  and  every  observation  is  of  course  valuable." 

"  Every  contribution  to  magnetic  knowledge  is  of  vciy 
great  importance  to  a  maritime  country  ?" 

*•  Yes,  I  should  think  so ;  very  much.^' 
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*'  And  worth  the  sacrifice  of  money  i" 

"  Certainly  ;  and  it  is  certainly  something  for  an  English- 
man to  have  been  the  first  and  only  one  who  has  experimental- 
ly decided  the  true  position  of  the  north  magnetic  pole,  which 
h^  has  clearly  done ;  he  appears  to  have  gone  to  a  point  where 
tha  dipping  needle  stood  directly  perpendicular,  where  the  ho- 
rizontal direction  was  entirely  lost ;  that  is,  as  Mr.  Barlow  ex- 
presses it,  the  pole  itself.** 

**  Did  Captain  Parry  follow  the  same  line  ?'* 

*' I  do  not  recollect ;  he  cannot  have  been,  on  his  voyage; 
at  the  very  spot  where  Commander  Ross  was  the  compass  did 
not  traverse  at  all ;  it  was  perfectly  upright." 


The  select  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Arctic  Seas,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Ross,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  whether  any  and  what  reward  may  be  due  for  the 
services  rendered  on  that  occasion,  and  to  report  their  obser- 
vations thereupon  tp  the  House :  together  with  the  minutes 
of  evidence  taken  before  them  :— enquired  into  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  them,  and  agreed  to  a  report  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract. 

"  YourCoramittee  have  not  felt  themselves  either  called  up- 
on by  their  order  of  reference,  or  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  precise  merits  or  extent  of  the  discoveries  made  during 
the  expedition  commanded  by  Captain  John  Ross,  whether  in  a 
geographical  or  scientific  point  of  view  :  they  have  therefore 
confined  themselves  to  such  a  general  investigation  into  the 
facts,  as  may  sufiice  for  a  decision  on  the  main  question  com- 
mitted to  their  hands,  whether  any  reward  should  be  allotted 
from  the  public  purse,  and  to  whom  that  reward  is  due. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  they  find  that,  in  the  year 
1827,  Captain  Ross,  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  securing  to 
this  country  the  honour  of  settling  the  long-agitated  question 
of  a  North-Wcst  Passage,  proposed  first  to  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, and,  on  their  declining  to  undertake  it,  to  his  friend, 
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Mr.  Felix  Booth,  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  that  purpose : 
that  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Booth,  finding  that  the  A  % 
by  which  a  parliamentary  reward  was  held  out  for  the  disco- 
very of  a  North- West  Passage,  had  been  repealed,  and  that 
no  suspicion  of  interested  motives  could  any  longer  rest  upon 
the  undertaking,  "  having  no  other  object  in  view  than  the 
advancement  of  the  honour  of  his  country,  and   the  interests 
of  science,  and  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  a  friend,  immediately 
agreed  to  Captain  Ross's  proposition,  on  condition  that  his 
connection  with  the  enterprise  should  not  be  made  known :  that 
accordingly,  with  the  exception  6f  about  tviro  thousand  pounds 
expended  by  Captain  Ross,  Mr.  Booth  did  actually  bear  all 
the  charges  of  the  expedition,  to  the  amount  of  between  seven- 
teen and  eighteen  thousand  pounds  :  that  Captain  Ross,  being 
left  by  Mr.  Booth  at  liJoerty  to  choose  whom   he  pleased  to 
accompany  him,  received  gratuitous  offers  of  zealous  service 
and  assistance,  in  any  capacity,  from  those  distinguished  offi. 
cers.  Captains  Back  and  Hoppner,  offers  equally  creditable  to 
Captain  Ross  and  to  the  spirit  of  those  who  made  them  :  but 
finally  selected  his  nephew,  Commander  James  Clark  Ross, 
a  young  officer  of  distinguished  scientific  attainments,  who 
had  been  employed  in  every  previous  expedition  to  the  Arctic 
seas ;  and  having  engaged  Mr.  Thorn  as  purser,  who  as  well 
as  Commander  Ross  agreed   to  go  without  pay,  and   Mr. 
M*Diarmid  as  surgeon,  together  with  a  crew  of  nineteen  men» 
smled  from  England  in  May  1829:  that  in  spite  of  the  muti- 
ny of  the  crew  of  a  whaler,  which  had  been  engaged  to  ac- 
company them  with  provisions.  Captain  Ross  persevered,  in 
reliance  on  finding  the  supplies  which  had  been   landed  by 
the  Fury,  on  Fury  Beach,  and  then  entered  upon  a  course  of 
sufferings,  of  dangers  and  discoveries,  for  a  summary  of  which 
the  committee  referred  the  House  to  the  Letter  addressed  by 
him  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  which  is 
already  given  in  this  work. 

«<  Your  committee  have  found  the  statements  contained  in 
the  above  Letter  confirmed,  as  far  as  they  have  been  examined, 
by  the  evidence  which  has  appeared  before  them ;  and,  sup- 
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ported  by  the  opinions  of  Captain  Beaufort,  hydrographer  to 
the  Admiralty,  of  Mr.  Children,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  of  Professor  Barlow,  who  has  made  the 
magnetic  variations  his  particular  study,  they  see  Jio  reason  to 
doubt  that  Captain  Boss  nearly  approached,  and  that  Com- 
mander Ross  actually  reached,  the  magnetic  pole. 

"  The  importance,  especially  to  a  maritime  nation,  of  this 
discovery,  and  of  the  observations  connected  with  magnetic 
science,  arising  thereout,  is  most  highly  estimated  by  the  sci- 
entific witnesses  who  have  been  examined,  and  it  is  further 
attested  by  the  zeal  with  which  this  branch  of  science  has 
been  of  late  pursued  by  eminent  men  in  every  country,  and  by 
the  expense,  which  several  foreign  governments  have  of  late 
years  incurred  for  the  same  object. 

*'  Under  these  circumstances  your  committee  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  reporting,,  that  a  great  public  service  has  been 
])erformed.  Independently  of  the  demonstration,  that  one 
passage,  which  had  been  considered  by  preceding  navigators 
to  be  one  of  the  most  likely  to  lead  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  does  not  exist,  thus  narrowing  the  field  for  fu- 
ture expeditions,  if  such  should  ever  be  undertaken ;  inde- 
pendently of  the  addition  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
nules  of  coast  to  our  geographical  knowledge,  and  of  the  va- 
luable additions  to  magnetic  science  and  meteorology,  which 
this  expedition  will  supply,  your  connnittec  cannot  overlook 
the  public  service  which  is  rendered  to  a  maritime  country, 
especially  in  time  of  peace,  by  deeds  of  daring  enterprise  and 
patient  endurance  of  hardship,  which  excite  the  public  sym- 
pathy, and  enlist  the  general  feeling  in  favour  of  maritime  ad- 
venture. Of  this  result  they  have  strong  evidence  in  the  na- 
tional subscription,  which  furnished  the  funds  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  Captain  Back  in  search  of  Captain  Ross  and  his  gal- 
lant party,  to  which  the  Government  also  contributed  two 
thousand  pounds. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  and  looking  to  the  advantages 
to  science  and  the  honour  to  his  country  which  have  result- 
ed from  the  expedition  under  his  command  ;  looking  to  the 
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expense  which  the  country  has  been  willing  to  incur  on  for- 
mer occasions  for  similar  expeditions,  and  to  the  rewards, 
*vhich  it  has  voted  even  for  less  important  and  honourable 
ibjects,  your  committee  hope  they  are  not  transgressing  the 
bounds  of  a  due  regard  to  public  economy,  in  recommending 
that  a  sum  of  flv!  thousand  pounds  be  voted  to  Captain 
John  Ross. 

"  To  Mr.  Felix  Booth,  to  whose  modest  public  spirit  and 
rare  munificence  this  expedition  is  entirely  due,  your  com- 
mittee regret  that  they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  propose 
some  fit  token  of  public  acknowledgment ;  but  they  cannot 
forbear  offering  the  tribute  of  their  admiration  and  respect.*' 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that  the  king  has  been  pleased  to 
grant  the  dignity  of  a  baronet,  and  his  name  will  for  ever 
stand  enrolled  as  one  of  the  most  noble  and  disinterested  sup- 
porters of  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  the  advancement  of 
nautical  science. 

The  last  accounts  which  had  reached  England  from  Cap- 
tain Ross  after  he  had  taken  his  departure,  were  dated  July 
183Q  from  Disco  Island.    Fears  the  most  alarming  were  ex- 
cited for  his  safety  as  the  close  of  the  year  183£  approached  and 
no  tidings  were  yet  heard  of  him.     In  consequence,  a  meeting 
of  the  Geographical  Society  was  held,  to  consider  what  steps 
were  fit  to  be  taken  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  open  a  subscrip- 
tion and  to  organize  a  Committee  to  make  the  requisite  pre- 
parations for  despatching  a  party  in  quest  of  him.    This  was 
accordingly  set  on  foot,  and  Captain  Back  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  expedition,  which  sailed  on  the  17th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1833,  from  Liverpool.     Two  days  before  the  an- 
nouncement of  Captain  Ross's  su.^ety,  a  letter  was  received  from 
Captain  Back,  dated  June  the  l^th,  from  Jack  River,  with 
intelligence  ot  his  arrival  at  that  stagte  of  his  journey.    Imme- 
diately on  Captain  Ross's  reaching  London  the  Comm  ttee 
for  managing  the  Arctic  Expedition  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Back  met  to  decide  on  the  steps  they  should  pursue 
m  consequence,  with  rcopecl  to  that  officer's  recall.  The  meet- 
ing took  place  on  the  CSnd  of  October,  when  Admiral  Sir 
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Charles  Ogle,  one  of  its  most  active  members,  took  the  chair, 

at  which  the  following  communication  from  Captain  Ross  was 

read. 

London,  Oct.  the  fiOth. 

To  the  Committee  for  managing  the  Arctic  Land  Expedition, 

Gentlemen. — Of  the  many  circumstances  of  high  grati- 
fication which  have  welcomed  the  delivery  of  myself  and  my 
companions  from  four  years  of  severe  suffering,  there  is  no- 
thing  (next  after  a  deep  sense  of  the  merciful  providence 
wherewith  we  have  been  surrounded  in  such  great  perils) 
which  has  excited  so  strong  a  feeling  of  gratitude  as  the  hu- 
mane and  generous  sympathy  of  a  number  of  persons,  who, 
at  the  chance  of  being  instrumental  in  our  preservation,  con- 
tributed, with  the  assistance  of  his  Majesty's  government,  an 
ample  sum  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expense  of  an  ex- 
pedition which  was  so  promptly  and  with  so  much  judgment 
put  in  motion  by  your  Committee,  and  so  wisely  confided  to 
the  guidance  of  Captain  Back,  whose  known  intelligence  and 
intrepidity  gave  to  the  Committee  a  certainty  that  all  would 
be  done  which  a  sagacious  mind  and  unflinching  perseverance 
could  accomplish.  It  is  my  wish  and  duty  to  make  the  ear- 
liest acknowledgements  of  this  instance  of  wide  extended  com- 
passion towards  us,  and  I  venture  to  rely  on  the  favour  of  the 
Committee  to  receive  with  allowance  this  imperfect  expres- 
sion of  my  feelings  towards  them,  to  his  Majesty's  government, 
to  the  contributors  to  the  undertaking,  and  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  for  the  efforts  which  might  have  proved,  as 
designed,  the  means  of  snatching  myself  and  my  faithful  com- 
panions from  the  further  sufierings  which,  almost  to  the  last 
moment,  we  seemed  doomed  to  encounter. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  humble  and  grateful  servant, 

JoHU  Ross, 

CaptaiUi  Royal  J^avi/, 


to  THE  MOUTH  POLS. 

The  following  answer  was  lent  in  reply. 
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Arctic  Land  Expedition, 
21,  Regent  Street,  Oct.  22nd. 

Sir— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  20th  instant,  addressed  to  the  Committee  for  ma- 
naging the  Arctic  Land  Expedition,  and  returning  your 
thanks  to  its  members,  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  to 
all  the  subscribers  towards  the  equipment  of  that  expedition, 
for  the  exertions  made  by  them  in  hopes  of  rescuing  you  and 
yours  from  your  peribus  situation. 

In  reply,  I  beg  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  and  of  all  the 
subscribers,  to  offer  you  our  warmest  congratulations  on  your 
safe  return.  And  although  the  main  object  of  Captun  Back's 
expedition  is  thus  attained  without  his  assistance,  yet  we  feel 
much  gratified  that  it  should  have  gone,  inasmuch  asit  proves 
to  all  future  adventurers  in  a  like  cause,  that  their  country 
would  not  be  unmindful  of  them ;  while  on  the  other  hand  your 
return  also  shows  that  no  situation  should  be  considered  too 
desperate  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  a  similar  exertion. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Oole,  Chairman. 
To  Captain  RoaStRoyal  Navy. 

At  the  same  time  a  despatch  was  agreed  to  be  forwarded 
by  a  winter  express  to  Capttun  Back,  acquainting  him  with 
Captain  Ross'*s  return,  and  directing  him  to  turn  his  attention 
now  entirely  to  the  second  object  of  his  mission,  -  completing 
the  coast  line  of  (he  north-eastern  part  of  America,  of  which 
little  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  remain  to  be 
traced. 


P.V.42. 
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IlOSaS   SECOND   VOYAOB 


The  following  selection  of  a  few  words,  will  give  Some  idea 
of  the  Eaquimnux  language. 


Angry 

Arrow  .  • 

Aurora  borcalit 

Bear  •  • 

Beads  •  « 

Bow,  for  shooting 
Bread  •  • 

Breeches  • 

Canoe  • 

Cloud  ' 
Cold 

Cry,  he  docs  • 

Dance,  he  does 
Daughter  * 

Dead,  he  is  • 

Deer  • 

Dog        .  • 

Drink,  he  does 

Ear  • 

Eat 

Esquimaux 

European  (substtintive) 

European  (adjective) 

Fat 

Father 

Fire  .  . 

Fish 

Fox 

Frozen 
Grandmother 
Growl,  he  does 


Erie  -slssu-yak-poke. 
Kahleoke. 
Arkak. 

{Nannoke. 
Ninnonke. 
Hu-now  yak, 

Pit-see-ku. 

She-ga-tak. 

Kakleek. 

Kei-yak. 

Noo-woo-e-a 

Ik-kee. 

Kei      yoke. 

Momek  poke. 

Pannuga  Pannu. 

Tokoo-wok. 

Tookto. 

Mikkee. 

Immuk-poke. 

Hee-u-tee-ga. 

He-u-ting-a. 
Tamoo-a-woke. 

Immut-plue. 

Kablojna. 

Kabloo-nak-ta. 

Oksumik. 

Attata. 

Ikkouma. 

Ekkalook' 

Ek-ka-loo. 

Terru-anu-arioo. 

Kir-kee-woke. 

In-ru  ta 

Kattee-mak-pokc. 


{ 


{ 
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Gun  . 

Hair 

Hare 

Head  • 

Heart 

Husband 

Hut  or  house 
Ice 

Indians  . 

Iron 

Ivory  • 

Kiss 

Knee 

Knife,  a  man's 

Knife,  a  woman's 

Laugh,  he  does 

Lie  . 

Lightning 

Milk 

Moon,  the 

Mother 

Mountain 

Mouth  . 

Needle 

Nephew  or  Niece 

Nose 

Oil,  blubber 

Owl 

Paddle 

Pot  for  cooking 

Fubli,  lie  docs 


1 


'  Vuk-koke-keds-uVe. 
(Iu-ck>koke-lci-gu. 
Nustl-ak-ka. 
Nil  yak- ka. 
Oa-kt-lik. 
Ne-a-kokc. 
Ne-a-ko-a. 
O  nut. 
r  Oo-U-gU. 
<  Oo  in^-u. 
COo-u-ma. 
Ig-loo. 
Sikkoo. 
Elrt-ke  lu. 
So-wik. 
Tow-a. 
Koonig. 
Sit-ko-a. 
Panna. 
Oo-loo. 
I  .,'!a  poke. 
Shagloo. 

Kad-  loome  Ikkooina. 
Immook. 
An-nii)ga. 
A-ma-ma. 
King-nak. 
Kan-na  ra. 
Mitkoke. 
Oyu-oga. 

(Kcei-nak 
King-ara. 
0-ku-a-or. 
Ook-pip-piiak. 
Pa-oo-uu. 

Oot-koo-seck. 

{Nei-pak-poke. 
A-yaw-uk-poko. 


X 
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■OSS  S  tECOKD  VOTAOI. 


Rain,  it  does  • 

Run,  he  does  • 

Rope  •  • 

Salmon  '. 

Salt,  or  salt  water,  or  sea 
Saw,  a  •  • 

Scissars        •  • 

Seal,  large  • 

Seal,  small  • 

Ship  or  boat  • 

Shoe  •  t 

Sister  t  « 

Sledge  a  • 

Sleep  •  ^ 

Snow  •  • 

Spear  •' 

Star  ' . 

Sun,  the  .  • 

Swan  • 

Tattooing  • 

Thief 

Throat 

Uncle  • 

Walrus 

Water  . 

Whale 


Mak-kook-poke. 

Akpa-yuke-poke. 

Ak-lu-nake. 

]k-a-loo. 

Tarriake. 

Kibloo. 

Kiblei-ow-tiL 

Oguke. 

Neiteek. 

Oomiak, 

Illeega-ga. 

Eotlang  ootu  Neiga 

Ka-moo-tik.     [ya. 

Senik. 

Appoo. 

Kiruk. 

Oo-bloo-riak. 

Nei-ya. 

Ko-guke. 

Ka-ku-na. 

Tiglig-toke. 

Toop-koo-ee*id-yuk 

Anga. 

£in-ek. 

Immuk. 

Akko-wik. 
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